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AT the first meeting of the Board for organization, W. H. 
Lincoln was chosen Chairman, and W. Goddard, Jr., 
Secretary. 


The terms of service for which the several committee- 
men were elected, expire according to the following table : 


1881, 1882. 1883. 
A. Mason. W. H.. LINCOLN, D. B. VAN SLYCK. 
L. K. STorrs. W. T. R. Marvin. C. CURRY. 
W. GODDARD, JR. L. J. Morris. M. DRIscoLu. 


il ° 
MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY BOARD OF LADIES. 


Miss EK. Q. GUILD. | Miss M. C. STEVENSON. 
Miss BOWMAN. Mrs. FRANCIS CABOT. 
Mrs. F. S. FISKE. . Miss S. G. LITTELL. 
Mrs. F. HAvEN. Mrs. W. H. WILDER. 


The following are the various sub-committees of the 


Board : 


HIGH SCHOOL. GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
W. GODDARD, JR. W. H. LINCOLN. 
A. MASON. L. J. Morris. 
W. T. R. MARVIN. C, CURRY. 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. TEACHERS. 
M. DRISCOLL. W. GoDDARD, JR. 
L. K. STORRS. W. H. LINCOLN. 
D. B. Van SLYCK. L. K. STORRS. 
FINANCE. EXAMINATIONS. 
M. DRISCOLL. W. H. LINCOLN. 
D. B. VAN SLYCK. W. T. R. MARVIN. 
CURRY. L. K. STORRS. 
EVENING SCHOOLS. | MUSIC. 
W. GopparD, JR. D. B. Van SLyck. 
L. J. MORRIS. M. DRISCOLL. 
M. DRISCOLL. ©; CURRY. 


DRAWING AND WRITING. 


W. T. R. MARVIN. 
L. J. Morris. 
A. MASON. 
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STATEMENT CONCERNING THE SCHOOLS DURING THE 
PAST SCHOOL- YEAR. 


g,lg¢ lez |g [32 | - | 
> g i) oO := ~_ 
O° Sa lsuBl 6 b 
SCHOOLS. 63 |Ss |gon|A | 8 TEACHERS. € 
a bul ie - Fee February 1, 1881. E 
=) ® « Ss 
pe gPe se8 5 BS >, 3 
High v2 80} 76} 80} 96.5 | J. E. Hoar, Principal.}$2,700 
| | N. H. Harriman . 1,500 
| / A. W. Deane. 1,000 
| / M. M. Eddy 650 
Pierce é ze 388 | 299| 303| 98.4 |M. D. Paul 850 
E. J. McKenzie . 625 
M. S. Donaldson 625 
F. Swanton 625 
C. P. Manning §25 
M. P. Frye 625 
M. E. Malone 625 
| M. Pickering 625 
| A. B. Carroll . 625 
Harvard . 115}, 87:77 to Fass S. D. Newton 625 
S. L. Harris 625 
Lawrence 91} 52| 48) 61) 938. I. W. Andros 625 
E. W. Bean . 625 
Longwood 37; 32) 28|  24/ 92.1 |)C. E. Ballou . 625 
‘ Ward . 471| 352| 340] 348) 90 D. S. Farnham 1,500 
C. A. Howe 625 
E. A. George 625 
| F. C. Guild 550 
E. A. Rausch 625 
C. W. Gookin 625 
J.-C; Carroll 625 
A. L. Richardson 625 
Boylston . 15 85| 79) 79) 95 A. P. Haines . 625 
E. T. Lewis 625 
Sewall Street 80| “621 57) 571 98 E. L. Wiswall 625 
F. L. Daggett 625 
Heath Street 120; 92] 83] 84) 92 M. J. Collingwood . 700 
M. Kelley . 625 
, M. E. Hyde 625 
Newton Street. Ma 8 8| 7.9) 94 L. Stearns . 450 
Music Teacher r O. B. Brown . 600 
Sewing Teacher . 3 H. A. Nevers. 550 
Drawing Teacher ; ; He To Parker. 250 
Superintendent of Schools. . D. H. Daniels 2,400 
Secretary of Committee W. Goddard, Jr. 200 
Chairman Finance Committee M. Driscoll 100 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Population of Brookline (U. S. census for 1880) 8,074 
Number of children between five and fifteen years 

or age, May 1, 1880... ; 1,303 
Decrease upon number returned May Ne 187 1 Tae 49 
Valuation of school buildings and srounds, May 

sed Rotel tate ; : $116,500 00 
Approximate value of other school property, as 

desks, pianos, books of reference, etc. SPE PATTY 
Assessed valuation of real and personal estates of 

Brookline, May 1, 1880. : $22,869,700 00 
Amount raised by taxation for support of day 

schools, including repairs . : ; $36,500 00 
Total expenditure for schools for year : . 35,363 19 
Percentage of valuation expended for schools _ . .00154 


—or a little more than a mill and a half per 
dollar. 


Cost of instruction for each pupil, based on aver- 


age whole number, including incidentals $32 00 
Whole number of different pupils enrolled in all 

the schools for the year. ; . 1,418 
Average whole number for year ; 1,105 
Per cent. of attendance in all the schools, based 

on an average whole number ; 92.6 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of age ; 162 
Number of pupils enrolled in all the schools for 

the week ending Jan. 22, 1881 . : ‘ 1,198 
Of which there were inHigh School . 80, or 6.7 percent. 


Grammar Schools 626, or 52.2 percent. 
Primary Schools 492, or 41.1 percent. 


Average number of pupils to each teacher in 


High School . 20 
Average number of pupils to each. teacher in 3) 
Grammar Schools 37 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in 
Primary Schools ; ; : 38 
Number of teachers in High School . . ; 4 
Grammar Schools. 17 
Primary Schools. 13 


Special teachers : drawing, 1 ; music, 1 ; sewing, 1 5 
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THE School Committee herewith presert to the town a 
report of their Jabors during the past year, and a review of 
the general condition of the schools under their charge. 
The Advisory Board of Ladies and the Superintendent of 
the Grammar Schools also render reports, which are em- 
bodied in that of the School Committee. 

Regular meetings of the School Committee, excepting 
during the summer vacation, have been held on the second 
Monday evening of each month. Special meetings have also 
been called as occasion required. The Committee have met 
the Advisory Board on the Thursday afternoons preceding 
the regular Committee meetings, and some of the Committee 
and Advisory Board have attended the monthly Teachers’ 
meetings. At these meetings, topics, usually assigned at the 
previous meeting, relating to school work, are discussed. 
Occasionally some one connected with the State Board of 
Education has been invited to address the teachers. The 
Chairman of the Board, at the request of the teachers, has 
presided, and Miss Deane, of the High school, has performed 
the duties of Secretary. Perfect freedom in the expression 
of views has been given to all the teachers, and an opportunity 
has thus been afforded the Committee, not only of learning 
their opinions, but also the difficulties that lie in the way of the 
faithful, earnest teacher. A new interest in school work has 
been created by these meetings, and by mutual sympathy and 
counsel, all have been better enabled to perform their duties 
to the schools. The Advisory Board freely ‘‘ compare notes ” 
with the Committee, and thereby both have been aided in 
arriving at wiser conclusions. 

Much of the real work of the Committee has been done 
by the various sub-committees into which the Board is 
divided. Few changes during the past year have been 
made, and the school work has progressed in a satisfactory 
manner. Mr. Daniels has continued to discharge the duties 
of Superintendent, and the schools have prospered under 
his direction. 
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No important change has been made in the course of 
study. The High School Committee have been engaged in 
preparing a new course of study for that school, and it will 
probably be ready for adoption before the opening of another 
school year. This Committee unanimously favor extending 
the time to five years for completing the classical course of 
study. 

In the Grammar schools, more attention has been given to 
reading and composition. A detailed account of what has 
been done in the Grammar and Primary schools is given 
by the Superintendent. 

The Evening school has not been so well attended this 
year as formerly. The Sub-Committee on that school are 
unable to understand why this state of things exists. Peculiar 
circumstances, suchas the national election, may have affected 
the attendance this year. The Committee think it wise to 
open the school another year, and to include drawing in the 
branches taught, but recommend that it be immediately 
closed if a sufficient number of pupils do not present them- 
selves at the opening of the school. It ought to be said 
that those who have attended have been faithful and 
studious. 


TRUANCY. 


Special attention has been given to the work of reclaiming 
truants, and with unusual success. The truant officer has 
been efficient, and his labors have been well supplemented 
by the teachers, who have exerted not only a personal influ- 
ence upon the pupils, but upon the parents. The cases of 
truancy have greatly diminished, and the morale of the Ward 
school, particularly, has greatly improved. 


te) 


WARD SCHOOL. 


Mr. Farnham, the head teacher of this school, lately of 
Quincy, and recently appointed, has succeeded admirably 
in securing proper discipline and in obtaining the respect 
and esteem of the pupils. This school has suffered from 
frequent but necessary changes of teachers in the upper 
grades, and has received our most solicitous care. To secure 
a proper person for Principal’s head assistant, was a matter 
of the highest importance; such an one should unite firm- 
ness with kindness, and at the same time have the ability 
to instruct. Mr. Brown, who had been doing well, was 
called to the superintendency of the schools of Quincy, and 
we were fortunate in securing so able a successor as Mr. 
Farnham. The cases of corporal punishment are rare, and 
yet most excellent discipline, both in the building and 
yard, is preserved. 


SEWALL STREET SCHOOL. 


It was found necessary to occupy both of the rooms in 
this building, on account of the rapid increase of pupils in 
the lower grades. All of the rooms in this building are now 
in use, and it is fortunate the town responded so promptly 
to our request for a new building. 


VENTILATION. 


Considerable space was allotted this important subject iu 
the Jast annual report. The system introduced last year 
has continued to work well. The quality of the air in the 
school-rooms is much improved, as is very perceptible to 
those in the habit of visiting the schools. The system, in 
the vacation, was introduced into the High school building. 
Our thanks are due Dr. Van Slyck for time and effort 
devoted to this subject. The town has been liberal in its 
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appropriations for this object, but we are confident the money 
has been well spent. All of our school-rooms are now 
thoroughly ventilated without exposing pupils and teachers 
to draughts of cold air, and thus endangering their health. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


No change has been made in the methods of conducting 
the written examinations. With the exception of the Ward 
school, the results attained compare favorably with those of 
previous years. For reasons already given, the Ward 
school has been hindered in its progress, but we look for- 
ward to a future for that school which has not been equalled 
oriapproached in the past. Important changes were made 
in the primary course of study over a year ago, particularly 
relating to methods of instruction, and these schools were 
never in so good condition as at present. The grammar 
classes have kept up to their former high standard. 


MUSIC. 


Mr. O. B. Brown has continued in charge of the musical 
instruction in the schools. ‘The same system is now 
pursued which was adopted four years ago. 


DRAWING. 

Miss Emma T. Parker, after the resignation of Miss 
White, was appointed teacher of drawing. Miss Parker 
reports a decided and increased interest in drawing among 
the pupils of the High school, and a corresponding improve- 
ment in their work. Drawing-books have, for the first time 
this year, been put in the hands of the Primary children ; 
and good results are expected to be shown by the more 
advanced work they will be able to do in consequence of 
this change. 
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REPORT OF THE ADVISORY BOARD. 


The report of this year will be more of what we hope may 

be done than of what has been done; yet we have much 
_ pleasure in stating the success of the system of penny sav- 
ings which has been tried in three rooms of the grammar 
classes, in the Ward, Pierce and Harvard schools. 
The interest of the children was at once awakened by the 
offer of the School Committee. Books were prepared for 
recording the amount of money received. When the account 
in any child’s book amounts to fifty cents, the money is 
deposited in the Brookline Savings Bank. 

The first collection in the Ward school amounted to $3.60 ; 
in the Pierce school, to $6.76 ; and in the Harvard school, to 
$10.97 ; in sums varying from one cent to three dollars ; this 
last from a boy nine years old, who earned it, and has since 
earned eighty cents more. We feel a strong wish that the , 
system of penny savings should be carried into all the rooms 
of the grammar classes, and believe the teachers will be will- 
ing to receive the money once a week, if some arrangement 
can be made for recording and depositing it outside of the 
school-roomis. 

The ladies are still convinced of the wisdom of teaching 
sewing, only they wish it might be carried farther, into the 
higher classes. 

We wish as strongly as ever some teaching could be given 
in the Grammar schools on trade, finance, and representative 
government. Would it not be possible to hire some compe- 
tent person to give a lesson or lecture on these subjects once 
a month to the teachers, who might take notes and give oral 
instruction, or lessons in dictation, to their different schools ? 
We already hire teachers in drawing, elocution, music and 
sewing. 

It is, however, still more important to give some practical 
teaching to a large class of our boys who leave school at 
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fourteen or fifteen years of age to earn their living by 
their hands. ‘* What training have their hands received in 
the school, that will be of much use to them? ” 

In Denmark, under the superintendence of Herr Clas- 
sen Kause, a workshop is connected with each public school, 
in which each pupil is required to spend part of every day, 
that the fingers may be taught skill, and the brain under- 
standing to direct skilled fingers. When this is done the 
difficult problem of how to prevent crime is half solved. 

Is it not possible to provide next summer a vacation 
school four mornings in the week, at the Ward school-house, 
with teaching from a carpenter, and perhaps a cobbler. For 
it is something to know how to handle tools, and even to 
drive a nail straight. It might be tried for one vacation, by 
subscription. 

We wish, also, to emphasize our confidence in nature's 
method of teaching,—teaching the youngest pupils in the 
schools as they are taught to talk and to walk ; by imitation, 
to lure them on by kindness and excite their interest and 
pleasure in learning, not puzzling them by rules and disci- 
pline. To teach them to respect and love their teacher, and 
be kind to one another; to give up using bad words, to want 
to be clean, and to know what it is to speak the truth, is far 
wiser and better teaching than to enable them to pass an ex- 
amination in reading and spelling before strangers, or to 
meet the requisitions of the programme: so much learned in 
so much time, which is the stumbling-block in the way 
through all the grades of our public schools. | 

It is very difficult to come to a fixed opinion upon the sub- 
ject of exhibitions. At first sight it seems all wrong, and as 
one lady expressed it, ‘‘ Worse than useless, and unworthy 
of the intelligence of this age and community, that this early 
sowing of the seeds of self-consciousness, vanity, and love of 
display, should form a part of our public school system.” 
Another thinks the number of parents present, interested 
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and pleased with the success of their children, should 
be taken into consideration, and thinks it a good rather than 
an unwise thing to connect some entertainment with the 
school. Another thinks there is no object in the exhibition of 
music at the Town Hall, and thinks it should not be oftener 
than once in five years, and then only as an exhibition of the 
mode of teaching , 

An English writer on education says: ‘* I-would have no 
woman speak before an audience unless she was under ten or 
over thirty.” 

We wish to call attention again to the need of forming a 
Teachers’ retiring fund. A committee of the Boston School 
Board offered a report on this subject last June, ‘* School 
Document No. 10,” which may suggest a plan for the Brook- 
line School Committee to follow. 


E. Q. GUILD, 
Secretary of Advisory Board. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


To the School Committee of Brookline. 


In compliance with the requirements of your regulations, I 
herewith respectfully submit my report, for the year ending 
Jan. 1, 158i — 


IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE AND TRUANCY. 


In former reports the committee have laid considerable 
stress upon the evil effects upon the schools, arising from 
irregular attendance and they have in some cases suggested a 
remedy, but still the evil, although recently somewhat 
abated, continues to be an obstacle too formidable to pass by 
unnoticed. | 
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If we could feel assured that all absentees have good and 
valid reasons for staying away from school, we might safely 
let the matter rest ; but we are forced to believe that in many 
cases of absence, no justifiable excuse can be given. 

After giving the matter careful consideration, I find that a 

very large proportion of the absence is confined to few 
children kept at home by their parents, thoughtlessly, and 
from habit, for the most trivial reasons, rather than from any 
real necessity. Other parents, apparently with no_ less 
inconvenience to themselves, but evidently appreciating the 
advantages of an education, as some have voluntarily expressed 
to me, are willing to make a personal sacrifice to keep their 
children regularly at school. 
' The statutes plainly do not leave the matter to the con- 
venience, caprice, or indifference of either parents or 
children, but they must attend some school. The duty of 
School Committees is so clearly defined that to err Heung 
is next to an impossibility. 

All admit that for a child to derive the greatest benefit 
possible from his school, he must be BUNCH and regular in 
his attendance — be at school when it begins, and stay till it 
closes. 

That there are unavoidable cases of absence, no one will 
deny, but I believe they are much fewer in number than we 
have supposed. 

The chief causes of eu from school are the fol-- 
lowing : — 

1. Sickness of pupils or other members of the family. 

2. Destitution. 

3. Indifference of parents. 

4, ‘Truancy. 

(1.) The first cause, except temporarily while some con- 
tagious disease is prevailing among children, does not materi- 
ally affect the schools. Absence from sickness of pupil is 
unavoidable and often justifiable when there is other sickness 
in the family. 
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(2.) Where there is health there should be no destitution 
to the extent of depriving children of school privileges. 
There may be isolated cases where frugal, industrious 
parents, with a large family of children, and without steady 
employment, find it difficult to provide suitable clothing for 
them to wear to school; but surely in Brookline, all families 
of this kind, on making their necessities known, would be 
promptly and cheerfully supplied. It will not do to assume 
that there is good cause for absence, but inquiries must be 
promptly made. 

The truant officer should not be regarded as an enemy to 
parents or children, but as a friend and helper to both. 
Who can so well procure information, and with so _ little 
obtrusiveness, as he who visits every day the schools where 
absence may occur from the circumstances mentioned? Who 
can so quietly, and with so little display, distribute such 
articles of clothing as may be needed? The parents would 
be convinced thereby that we intend to make it possible, so 
far as within the power of the Committee, for every child to 
receive all the benefits which the statutes contemplate in the 
education of the rising generation. And here I cannot 
refrain from saying, that this winter, at the suggestion of the 
teachers, many articles of clothing have been contributed by 
pupils, and sent to schools where they were needed, the 
teachers manifesting real interest in their pupils, and in some 
cases taking the garments home and mending them for the 
children. 

(3.) But how shall we reach the indifferent parents and 
cause them to become interested, and not only to send their 
children, but to see that they go to school and stay there 
through the session ? 

It may be said that the schools should be made so attrac- 
tive that the children would not willingly be absent. If the 
responsibility rested alone with teacher and pupil, there 
would be fewer cases of absence than now; but the irregu- 
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larity will be greater or less as the parents feel the 
importance of keeping their children constantly at school. 
The personal visits of teachers to the parents, have in 
some instances been productive of good results. 

A practice, which has of late diminished through the 
personal influence of the teachers, has long existed in the 
Ward school, of allowing pupils to be dismissed as early as 
half-past eleven o’clock, to carry dinners to their fathers or 
brothers who are at work at so great distance from home as 
to make it either inconvenient or impossible for them to go 
home and get dinner and return in season for the afternoon 
work. Iam happy to say that this custom has been far from 
universal. Many parents would not allow their children to 
be dismissed for any such purpose, and in order to prevent 
the necessity, they take their dinners with them when they 
leave home in the morning; and I believe all, or nearly all, 
could do the same thing with little inconvenience to them- 
selves, if they were so disposed. 

Children who are thus dismissed lose on an average one- 
third of their time at school; often are absent at important 
recitations ; become a drag upon their class ; have little or no 
interest in their school, and fail so badly at recitations and 
examinations that they are a source of mortification to them- 
selves and their class; and still in many cases the fault is not 
their own. If no one suffered but themselves, the mischief 
done would not be so serious, but the class is delayed to listen 
over and over again to explanations and illustrations which 
have become stale to them, but without which the absentees 
or irregular pupils must surely drift back to the lower 
classes. This custom, unknown elsewhere, if continued, will 
in the future, as it has in the past, be a serious obstacle to 
progress in the Ward school. 

(4.) One of the most difficult problems connected with our 
school system, and which is yet to be solved, is just what to 
do with boys who occasionally absent themselves from school 
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without the knowledge or consent of their parents. They 
are as yet an entirely different class from the confirmed tru- 
ants. A boy does not voluntarily stay away the first time, but 
he is enticed by some acquaintance who is more or less 
experienced in ‘* bunking,” as the boys call it, and he yields 
to temptation. If wisely managed, this may be his only 
attempt at truancy, but if he escape detection, and at the 
same time the love of home and school do not restrain him, 
he will find it easier to yield a second time and perhaps not 
return so promptly; and finally he becomes unmanageable 
at home, a constant absentee from school, loafing about the 
streets, and soon falls into vice of one kind or another, and 
sooner or later he is sent to some reformatory institution. 

I think, in nearly all cases of confirmed truancy, on inquiry 
being made, it will be found to be due mainly to inefficiency 
in the family government. 

If all parents, as many do, could and would cooperate 
with the teachers, truancy would soon be a thing of the past. 


COURSE OF STUDY AND EXAMINATIONS. 


The course of study prescribed by the Committee for 
Grammar and Primary schools more than a year ago remains 
substantially as adopted at that time, and meets our present 
wants quite well; but it is impossibe to prepare a course of 
study which will meet the demands upon the schools for all 
time. To stand still or to rest satisfied with the past, or even 
with the present condition of our schools, would be virtually 
to retrograde, and they would soon fail to meet the demands 
of this age of progress. 

It must be understood that the course of study, with the 
suggestions contained therein, leave the method and general 
plan of presenting subjects largely to the teachers. 

Examinations, written so far as practicable, are given twice 
a year, under the direction of the Sub-Committee on Exam- 
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inations, and the questions are intended to be of such a 
character as will enable them to determine with some degree 
of accuracy what knowledge the pupils have of the branches 
taught, and to ascertain as far as possible their power to 
grasp and solve problems other than those in their text-books, 
and indirectly to ascertain the success of the teachers,— the 
great object of instruction being to enable children to think 
closely and connectedly, to reason and apply principles and 
draw their own conclusions, rather than to memorize. 

While our course of study clearly indicates the work to be 
done from term to term in the various branches of study, the 
statutes lay equal stress upon the moral training of the 
youth,— and here we cannot so satisfactorily apply a test 
which will show on paper the moral standing of the pupil in 
regard to purity of thought, truthfulness, generosity, charity, 
honesty, and the other virtues ; but we have reason to believe 
that the teachers generally are faithful and conscientious in 
this particular, and that they recognize the paramount import- 
ance of building up characters which will make the pupils 
become honorable citizens. 


(JEOGRAPHY. 


In watching the work of the several classes, and consider- 
ing the relative value of the different branches taught, I am 
forced to the conclusion that geography has an undue prom- 
inence in the schools. It is a memory study occupying five 
and a half years in our course, with an average of three les- 
sons per week, largely spent in lumbering up the mind with a 
mass of comparatively unimportant details in the shape of 
map-questions soon to be forgotten. 

The most important facts to be taught in geography are 
the following: Outlines and features of a country, to be 
fixed in the memory by map-drawing and moulding ; 
surface ; mountain and river systems; climate; productions, 
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including animal and vegetable life; occupations; exports 
and imports; religion; government; a few of the great 
cities of the world, and the great commercial centres; the 
size of states, countries, continents, length of rivers, and 
heights of mountains,— should be learned relatively. 

A knowledge of the above and a familiarity in the use of 
encyclopedias, would give facility in looking up details which 
might be needed for any specific purpose, and thus bring 
relief to the already over-taxed memories. 


Booxk-KEEPING. 


I think the plan adopted last year, of giving the grad- 
uating classes in the Grammar schools some knowledge of 
simple accounts, was wise. Many children cannot well afford 
the time to pursue their studies beyond the Grammar schools, 
and it was for them mainly that this branch was added to the 
list of studies. Of course it would not be practicable or de- 
sirable to give them any extended insight into all the intrica- 
cies of what is called double-entry book-keeping, but to give 
them such instruction as will enable them to keep a journal 
and ledger suitable to their wants in after life. 


READING. 


The greater part of our pupils on leaving the public schools 
will discontinue a systematic course of study, but almost all 
of them will read more or less, as time and circumstances may 
allow. To my mind, our schools exert too little influence in 
forming a taste, positive and marked, for good and substantial 
reading, such as travels, histories and biographies. But it 
would seem to be the province of the teacher to know what 
books the pupils are reading, and also to recommend books 
of unquestionable value, and to set apart a small portion of 
school time for the discussion of the books read. 
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It is to be hoped and expected that the schools will be 
indirectly benefited by the lessons in elocution recently 
given to the teachers by Miss E. M. Ballou, and which have 
been so eminently practical. I believe they were needed, 
and I think the money was judiciously expended. If there 
is any one branch of study in our schools which needs, 
more than any other, the most assiduous attention of the 
teachers, it is in the education of the children to a just and 
ready appreciation of the thoughts contained not only in the 
various reading books, but in all the other text-books which 
the children are using. 


CONCLUSION. 


In presenting this my second annual report, I can say, 
briefly, that I have devoted my whole time the past year to 
the schools, examining and inspecting them, and advising 
with the teachers, thereby enabling me to form definite and 
settled opinions of the various schools and teachers. 

This, however, is not a report in which to go into a 
detailed account of the condition of individual schools, nor 
to discuss the merits of individual teachers; neither must it 
be inferred that all schools are equally good, nor that all 
teachers are equally able, or that they can be made so. 
Different elements enter into the composition of the 
schools, sometimes embarassing, and often beyond the control 
of the teachers ; then, again, all teachers have not the same 
fitness, either in preparation or natural aptitude, for their 
special work. Some are constantly improving in their 
methods of instruction and discipline. We cannot judge 
wholly of the teacher’s success by the percentage of correct 
answers which her class may be able to show at examinations. 
Very many circumstances and conditions should be con- 
sidered before a teacher is pronounced a success or a failure. 
If the teacher can control her school, and at the same time 
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is so interested in and devoted to her work that she will give 
her time and study to her school and its needs, and will avail 
herself of the means within the reach of all teachers for 
information and improvement, she will in the end succeed. 

In closing, I am impelled to express my gratitude and 
heartfelt thanks, first, to the Committee, from whom I have 
uniformly received firm support and wise counsel; and, 
second, to the teachers, who have so kindly received sugges- 
tions, and so willingly and ably aided me in all attempts to 
improve the schools; and lastly, but not least, to the many 
children, who have at all times been so respectful and who 
have so generally been faithful in the many tasks which to 
them have often been arduous. 


D. H. DANIELS, 
Superintendent. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


There will be needed the coming year to defray school 
expenses : 


For Salaries : . . $29,200 00 
Sewing teacher. é 550 00 
Music 66 . ; 600 00 
Drawing <‘ ; ; : 250 00 
Care of school-rooms . . 1,400 00 
Fuel . : ; os SEE 
Sundry expenses . 2,500 00 


$36,000 00 


For Evening School, including instruc- 
tion in drawing . ‘ : <* * B00 (007 
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CONCLUSION, 


While much of the detail of the work of supervision and 
direction devolves upon the Superintendent, and can be more 
efficiently and satisfactorily discharged by him than by indi- 
vidual members of the Committee, the responsibility rests 
upon the Board. It is to the Board that the town looks for 
a proper maintenance of the schools and for a creditable 
standard of education. The town is liberal in its appropri- 
ations ; it responds with alacrity to whatever seems requisite 
to secure good results, and it should have in return as excel- 
lent schools as can be found in the State. | We do not claim 
that perfection has been reached ; we do not deny that there 
are improvements yet to be made; but our system appears 
adapted to existing wants. The excellence of a school 
depends mainly upon the character and ability of the teacher, 
and it is the duty of your School Committee to make the 
best selection possible, and the responsibility rests upon them 
to dismiss a teacher when it is evident the work cannot be 
performed in a satisfactory manner. <A careless selection, 
in a very short time, will work incalculable harm. 

Without desiring to make any invidious distinctions, we 
cannot refrain from giving our testimony to the untiring devo- 
tion and unsparing efforts of some of our teachers, upon whom 
unusual responsibility has rested. There are those who 
have a large number of pupils under their charge, and some 
have a class of scholars that require especial care and train- 
ing. Their influence and work have not been confined to the 
school-rooms or to school-hours, but have penetrated to the 
homes. It is in this way that the teacher can attain to emi- 
nent usefulness in her calling. 

We congratulate ourselves upon possessing a corps of 
teachers, all of whom are earnest and faithful, and a large 
majority of whom are especially fitted by nature and educa- 
tion for their high and noble mission. Our teachers have 
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been selected from large numbers of applicants, and with 
the greatest care. For two years past, whenever it has 
been practicable, the Superintendent and Committee on 
Teachers have visited the schools where the applicants were 
teaching, and thus have been enabled to form more correct 
and intelligent opinions. The old theory, that anyone can 
teach a primary school, has been utterly discarded, and we 
have given as much care in the selection of our lowest 
primary teachers as of those who are to instruct the highest 
grammar grade. | 
The problem has ever been, and should be, how to render 
education most completely subservient to the welfare of the 
State. The future of our nation depends upon this solution. 


Respectfully submitted. 


W. H. LINCOLN, Chairman. 
W. GODDARD, Jr., Secretary. 
L. K. STORRS, 

C. CURRY, 

M. DRISCOLL, 

W. T. R. MARVIN, 

L. J. MORRIS, 

A. MASON, | 

D. B. VAN SLYCK, 


School Committee of Brookline. 
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The School Committee respectfully submit to the town 
their annual report as required by law. 
The board was organized at its first meeting after the 
annual election, by the choice of William H. Lincoln as 


chairman, and Warren Goddard, Jr., as secretary. 


committees were appointed, as follows : 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


WARREN GODDARD, JR. 


ALBERT MASON. 


WiILuiaAM T. R. MARVIN. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


MIcHAEL DRISCOLL. 
LEONARD K. STORRS. 
Davip B. VAN SLYCK. 


FINANCE. 


MICHAEL JDRISCOLL. 
Davip B. VAN SLYCK. 
CADWALLADER CURRY. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


WARREN GODDARD, JR. 
LAURENCE J. MORRIS. 
MIcHAEL DRISCOLL. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


WILLIAM H. LINCOLN, 

LAURENCE J. MORRIS. 

CADWALLADER CURRY. 
TEACHERS. 


WARREN GODDARD, JR. 

WILLIAM H. LINCOLN. 

LEONARD K. STORRS. 
EXAMINATIONS. 


WILLIAM H. LINCOLN. 


WILLIAM T. R. MARVIN. 


LEONARD K. STORRS. 


MUSIC. 


DaAvipD B. VAN SLYCK. 
MICHAEL DRISCOLL. 
CADWALLADER CURRY. 


DRAWING AND WRITING. 


WILLIAM T. R. MARVIN. 
LAURENCE J. MORRIS. 
ALBERT MASON. 


Sub- 
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During the summer vacation Mr. Goddard removed from 
town, and in September the vacancy upon the board thus cre- 
ated was filled by the election of John B. Brackett, who was 
appointed on the same sub-committees on which Mr. God- 
dard had served ; and Albert Mason was elected secretary. 


The terms of the several members of the Committee expire 
as follows : 


1882. 1883. 1884. 
WILLIAM H. LINCOLN. MICHAEL DRISCOLL. LEONARD K. STORRs. 
WILLIAM T. R. MARVIN. Davip B. VANSLYcK. ALBERT MASON. 
LAURENCE J. MORRIS. CADWALLADER CURRY. 


JOHN B. BRACKETT. 


The present Advisory Board of Ladies consists of— 


Miss ELIZABETH Q. GUILD. Miss Susan G. LITTELL. 
Miss 8. W. BOWMAN. Mrs. FRANCIS CABOT. 
Mrs. F. S. FIsKkE. Miss MABEL CHAPIN. 


Miss MArTHA C. STEVENSON. 
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STATEMENT CONCERNING THE SCHOOLS. 
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Boylston ....... 126; 89} 84) 76) 96 
Sewall Street...| 101} 91} 84] 67) 94 
Heath Street....| 123) 105} 96} 91) 98 
Newton Street..| 13) 7} 7| 8] 96 


Music Teacher 


Sewing Teacher.....c.ssccsvccescasacess 
Drawing Teacher ......cccacencnsenccsecs 
Supt. of Grammar and Primary Schools .. 


Secretary of Committee 


Chairman of Finance Committee 
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TEACHERS, Feb. 1882. 


J. EK. Hoar, Principal. 
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M. M. Eddy......... 
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E. J: MceKenzie....:.. 
A. E. Edwards 
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C. P. Manning....... 
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. D. Newton 


W. Bean 
M. Frost 


A. Howe 


M. Osgood 
A. Rausch.......«- 
¥. Taylor.......- 


L. Daggett 
. J. Collingwood... 
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H. G. Carey. «seecsss 
H. A. Nevers...-.-«--- 
EUW CP SrReT eid ss 
D. H. Daniels ....... 
Albert Mason........ 
M. Driscoll. s<'? sae: 


Salaries for 1882. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Number of children between five andfifteen years 


of age, May 1, 1881 , , 1,263 
Decrease 1 upon number returned May 1, 1880. AQ) 
Valuation of school buildings and grounds, 

May 1, 1881 : ! $116,500.00 
Approximate value of other school property, as 

desks, pianos, books of reference, etc. Ari eee aD 
Assessed valuation of real and personal estates of 

Brookline, May 1, 1881 . : . $23,723,300.00 
Amount raised by taxation for me es of day 

schools, including repairs ; . 86,500.00 
Total expenditure for “schools for year . 936,002.66 
Percentage of valuation expended for schools. 00152 


—or about a mill and a half per dollar. 
Cost of instruction for each pupil, based on the 


average whole number, including incidentals $33.05 
Whole number of different pupils enrolled in all 

schools for the year : 1503 
Average whole number for the year 1073 
Per cent. of attendance in all the schools, based 

on an average whole number . t ‘ 9230 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of age 151 
Number of pupils enrolled in all schools for the 

week ending Jan. 21, 1882 ; : 1271 


Of which there were in Highschool . 85, or 6.7 per cent. 
Grammar schools 619, or 48.7 per cent. 
Primary schools 567, or 44.6 per cent. 


Average number of pupils to each teacher in 


High school . 21 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in 

Gr ammar schools. . 4 Al 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in 

Primary schools / ‘ : 4] 

Number of teachers in the High school 4 

Grammar schools 15 

Primary schools 14 


ave 
—~ 


Special teachers: drawing, 1; music, 1; sewing, 1 
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GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The report of the Superintendent of Grammar and Pri- 
mary Schools is printed with this report, and furnishes full 
information in relation to their work. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The modified course of study in the High school was 
entered upon in September, the beginning of the school 
year. The two lowest classes are following that course 
strictly ; but as the other two classes had spent so much 
time in the old course, it seemed advisable that they should 
finish, without interruption, the course they had begun; 
though the most important changes in the new course are 
made in the studies of the last two years. The proposed 
changes must be introduced gradually and judiciously. So 
far as these changes are to be tested by experiment, time as 
yet does not enable us to decide; but we believe the studies, 
as now arranged, are an improvement upon the former 
arrangement, and meet approximately the requirements of 
the best views on High school training. 

It would be difficult to give the town a more concise state- 
ment of what is attempted in the schools, and what the Com- 
mittee believe is accomplished with reasonable thoroughness, | 
than by a transcript of the questions which were given at 
three stages of the course in the last annual examination. 

The lowest Grammar class were given the following : 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Add the following numbers: three hundred thousand; six hundred 
fifty; seven thousand eight hundred thirty-two; eleven thousand one 
hundred one; ten thousand forty-seven; four hundred nineteen. 

2. Aman buys a house for $8,500. He pays $2,925 down. How much 
does he still owe? 

3. Divide 37,008 by 98, and prove your work. 

4. If you buy a book for $1.50, a slate for $.06, 5 blank books at $.85 
each, and a dictionary for $1.16, what will they all cost? 
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5. If you have in one pocket a 50-cent piece, one quarter of a dollar, 
two 10-cent pieces, three 3-cent pieces, and one cent, and in another pocket 
a dollar bill, how much money have you in both pockets? 

6. How many oranges can you buy with a dollar bill, if you pay 5 cents 
for each orange? 

7. A boy had 10 marbles in one pocket, and 3 times 5 marbles in another 
pocket. How many more must he get before he will have 50 marbles? 

8. A grocer bought 50 barrels of flour and 20 bags of corn, paying for 
the lot $330. He sold the flour at $7.25 per barrel, and the corn at $1.87 
per bag. Did he gain or lose, and how much? 

9. If your school begins at 8 o’clock and closes at 1 o’clock 4 days in 
the week, and begins at 8 o’clock and closes at 11 o’clock 2 days in the 
week, how many hours does your school keep ina week? Explain. 

10. If you can walk 20 rods in a minute, how long will it take you to 
walk 1,600 rods? 


SPELLING. 
autumn family verdure walnuts 
insects deceive telegram feathers 
cordial patient solemn animals 
rough neighbor separate geography 
visits spaniel certain arithmetic 
GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Name the continents of the world, and draw a line under those that 
are on the Eastern Hemisphere. 

2. What is a coral island? A chain of mountains? A strait? An 
isthmus? A peninsula? 

3. What do you mean by the Gulf Stream? Describe it, and tell what 
effect it has on the climate of Iceland and Europe. 

4, Why are the rivers in the eastern part of North America more 
important than those in the northern part? Name four large rivers in 
North America. 

5. Name ten coast States, in order, beginning with Louisiana and 
going east. 

5. Name ftve imports of the United States, also five exports. Draw a 
line under the names of exports. 

6. Locate the following: Bangor, Lake Champlain, Boston. What 
State is west of New Hampshire? What State is north of Pennsylvania? 

8. Name three cities of New York and two of Pennsylvania. 

9. What are pine barrens? Name three staple products of the South 
Atlantic States. 

10. Name three commercial ports and two manufacturing places in the 
South Atlantic States. Draw a line under the commercial ports. 


) 
DICTATION. 


‘Subject.—W hat is made from Sap? 
Directions to the teachers :— 

Read carefully 3 paragraphs twice, without comment. 
Scale for marking :— 

50%, for subject matter. 

30% for spelling, capitals and punctuation. 

20%, for neatness. 


At the close of the Grammar school work the following 
questions were given : 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Find the value of the following expression: $+ (3X2)+4—(4+#.) 
''2. A house is 36 ft. long and 32 ft. wide, and the ridge is 12 feet above 
the beam. The roof projects one foot over the ends and eaves in all 
‘directions. How many shingles will be required to cover the roof, 6 
shingles being allowed to the foot? 

3. A man bequeathed to his five daughters $10,000. To the first he 
gave $3,000, to the second + of what remained, to the third $250 more 
than to the second, to the fourth 2? of what still remained, and to the fifth 
the rest of his property. How much did each of the last four daughters 
receive? 

4, A commission merchant buys for me 1000 bbls. of flour at $6.50, and 
sells the same at $6.75. Allowing him 1 per cent. for buying and 13 per 
cent. for selling, do I gain or lose by the transaction, and how much? 

5. A school-house which cost $5,000 is to be paid for by four men, A, B, 
€,and D. Their portions are to be in proportion to their distances from 
the school-house. A lives } of a mile from it, B } a mile, C ?a mile, D1 
mile. What must each pay? 

6. What is the difference between the interest of $825.16 from August 
1, 1842, to November 16, 1846, at 3} per cent. and 7,8, per cent. ? 

7. In 1464 gills how many hogsheads? In 9,567,805 square inches how 
many acres? 

8. A hare pursued by a dog was 96 yards before him in starting. The 
dog ran7 yards while the hare ran 5. How far did the dog run before 
overtaking the hare? 

9. Two ships sailed together from Boston to San Francisco. One 
sailed at the rate of 6 miles an hour, and the other 5}, on an average, the 
whole distance. The first arrived in 165 days. In how many days did 
the other arrive? 

10. The wall of a castle, 45 ft. high, is surrounded with a ditch, anda 
ladder 75 ft. long will reach from the outside of the ditch to the top of the 
wall. What is the breadth of the ditch? 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 


Jan. 1, 1881. J. L. Smith and J. O. Brown form a partnership under 
the firm of Smith & Brown, to engage in the retail commercial business 
in Hillside, N. H., with cash on hand, $3000;.merchandise, $9000, and a 
store and fixtures valued at $6000. 

Regard yourself their book-keeper, and write in the Day Book, and 
afterwards post into the Ledger, the following transactions : 

Jan. 3. Bought of Peters & Co., on account, 1600 lbs. of sugar at $.08, 
300 galls. of oil at $.18, 25 bbls. of flour at $7.50. 

Jan. 4. Sold Thomas Alden 35 yds. of cotton cloth at $.12, 45 lbs. of 
nails at $.06, a barrel of flour at $8.25. Cash sales, $37. 

Jan. 5. Bought of Thomas Alden 7 cords of wood at $5, 3 tons of hay 
at $18. 

Jan. 6. Sold Enoch Day 24 bbls. of flour at $8. He gave us in payment 
his promissory note, due the 18th. 

Jan. 8. Settled with Thomas Alden; we gave him our promissory note 
for the balance due him, payable in 60 days. 

Jan. 13. Sold Enoch Day 12 galls. of oil at $.25, also crockery and 
wooden ware amounting to $32. 

Jan. 15. Sold Thomas Alger 50 lbs. of sugar at .10, a barrel of flour at 
$8.25. Cash sales, $33. 

Jan. 18. Enoch Day paid his note. Cash sales, $45. 

Jan. 20. Bought of Peters & Co. 15 bbls. of flour at $7.50, for which, 
together with what we already owe him (see Jan. 3), we give him our 
note, due in 30 days. Cash sales, $75. Paid cash for store expenses, $27. 

Jan. 31. We take an account of stock. We have $9255 worth of mer- 
chandise, $3355 in cash. Store and fixtures are of the same value as at 
the beginning of the month. 

Close your several accounts and reopen them, Feb. 1, 1881. What are 
the assets and what the liabilities of Smith & Brown on the 31st of Jan- 
uary, 1881? 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


1. What is English Grammar? What is the object in studying it? 
Give the principal parts of the following verbs: beat, cast, chide, dive, 
heat, pay, slide, sting, throw and wear. 

2. What is asentence? Whatis the distinction between a complex sen- 
tence and a compound sentence? Give examples of each. 

3. What kind of sentence is the following :— 


‘‘Under a spreading chestnut tree the village smithy stands.” 


4. ‘TI tell you that which you yourselves do know; 
Show you sweet Cesar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me: but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
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Would ruffle up your spirits, and put:a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny.” 
Name each verb in this passage, telling also its mood, tense and agree- 
ment. 
5. How would the sense be changed if ‘‘ yourselves,” ‘‘do,’ and one 
**poor’’ were omitted? 


‘¢ Her giant form 
O’er wrathful surge, through blustering storm, 
Majestically calm would go, 
’Mid the deep darkness, white as snow! 
But gentler now the small waves glide 
Like playful lambs o’er a mountain’s side; 
So stately her bearing, so proud her array, 
The main she will traverse forever and aye. 
Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast,— 
Hush! hush, thou vain dreamer! this hour is her last. 
Five hundred souls in one instant of dread 
Are hurried o’er the deck; 
And fast the miserable ship 
Becomes a lifeless wreck. 
Her Keel hath struck on a hidden rock, 
Her planks are torn asunder, 
And down come her masts with a reeling shock 
And a hideous crash like thunder. 
Her sails are draggled in the brine, 
That gladdened late the skies, 
And her pennant that kissed the fair moonshine 
Down many a fathom lies.” 
6. Put the above description into prose, using your own language. 
7. Parse the words italicised. ' 
8. Write a note of invitation to a friend to make you a visit. Punctu- 
ate carefully. 
9and 10. Write a short description (not more than fifteen or twenty 
lines) of the Public Library building, or of any public building in town. 


DEFINITIONS. 


Define the words in italics :— 

Columbus was a man of great and inventive genius. The operations of 
his mind were energetic, but irregular; bursting forth at times, with that 
irresistible force whieh characterises intellect of such an order. His ambi- 
tion was lofty and noble, inspiring him with high thoughts and an anxiety 
to distinguish himself by great achievements. He aimed at dignity and 
wealth in the same elevated spirit with which he sought renown; they 
were to rise from the territories he should discover, and be commensurate 
in importance. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


1,2 and 8. Draw an outline of the coast of Asia and Behring’s Strait 
to the Red Sea, locating and naming the countries, four rivers, six seas, 
important gulfs and bays, five adjacent islands and five cities. 

4. State as many facts as you can about Siberia. 

5. Chinese Empire. Ist, government and religion; 2d, occupations ; 
3d, productions, domestic commerce, education, and any other interesting 
facts which you may have learned from reading. 

6. What part of the earth is known as Oceanica? To whom do the 
Philippine Islands belong? Name five articles of export. 

7. Follow the coast of Africa, commencing with Egypt, naming in 
order the coast countries. 

8. What is climate? How affected by latitude? By elevation? By 
sea winds? Land winds? Ocean currents? By distance from the sea? 

9. What countries of Europe are empires? Which are republics? 
Which is the most extensive monarchy in the world? What countries 
are 2mbraced in the Russian Empire? 

10. From what countries do we import coffee, tea, hides, india-rubber, 
salt? 


HISTORY. 


1. Who first discovered Britain to bean island? How did he make the 
discovery? Why did the Romans make such efforts to establish them- 
selves in Britain? When and why did they call home their forces? 

2. What was the Saxon Heptarchy? On what did William, Duke of 
Normandy, base his claim to England? 

3. Who formed the New Forest, and how did he do it? What was the 
‘“¢ Doomsday Book ”? 

4. Who conquered and added Ireland to the English Dominions? 

5. What terminated the ‘‘ Wars of the Roses”? Enumerate the battles 
fought in these wars; where they took place; and give the names of 
prominent personages, aside from the kings. 

6. Name the sovereigns of the Tudor family, and give some account of 
the first sovereign of the family. 

7. What led to the condemnation of Lady Jane Grey? State some of 
the circumstances attending her death. 

8. What was just the matter of difference between Charles I. and the 
parliament? 

9. When did the party names of Whigs and Tories first become com- 
mon? How were the names applied respectively? 

10. Tell the circumstances which led to the Afghan war of 1878. 
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SPELLING. 
majesty scenery gnarled memorandum 
language ghastly intellectual accession 
sovereign parliament melancholy maintained 
solicited unconscious balance plantagenet 
sycamore exhaust ledger chancellor 
COMPOSITION. 


Subject.—Circulation of the Blood. 

Write not less than 20 lines. 

Scale for marking :— 
50% for substance. 
30%, for spelling, capitals and punctuation. 
20% for neatness and arrangement. 


The pupils who had taken the classical course in the High 
school passed the examinations required for admission to 
Harvard University, without conditions, and one with special 
honors. The scholarship of those who had taken only the 
English course was tested by the following questions : 


ALGEBRA. 


1. Reduce to its simplest form the following expression : 

x4 — [ 403 — { 6x? — (4a —1)}] — (at + 403 + 62? + 4a 4 1). 
2. Resolve into factors the following expression: «*— 64. 
ane 4 (2 —2) = (w — 1). 

4. A person had £900; part of it he lent at the rate of 4 per cent., and 
‘the rest at the rate of 5 per cent., and he received equal sums as interest 
from the two parts: how much did he lend at 4 per cent. ? 

5. Find the values of «x, y, and z, in the following equations : 

44—b5y +2=—6; Tx—lly+22=—9; «+ y+32=12. 

6. Aand Brunarace which lasted 5 minutes; B hada start of 20 yards ; 
‘put A ran 8 yards while B ran 2, and won by 20 yards: find the length of 
the course and the speed of each. 


3. Find the value of « in 


he Find the value of 4 V in Ca TGED = 4. 

8. A man bought a certain quantity of meat for 18 shillings. If meat 
were to rise in price one penny per pound, he would get 3 lbs. less for the 
same sum. Find how much meat he bought. 


9. Find the square root of 408 — 4a° — 7a* + 4a? + 4. 
3 3 me! 3 
10. Find the square root of 44? — 12a*-+ 25 — 24% 4+16x ”. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


1. What are Thermal springs? Where found? Describe one of the 
most remarkable. 

2. What was the condition of Vesuvius at the birth of Christ? De- 
scribe its eruption of ’79 A. D. 

3. What is the theory of earthquakes, as to their cause? 

4. Name the different kinds of plains; describe in particular alluvial 
plains. Why did Egypt, China, India, and Babylonia become great cen- 
tres of civilization? 

5. Describe Volcanic islands. Name any two important ones. 

6. What is the difference between a river basin and a water-shed? In 
what ways do rivers change the surface of a continent? 

‘7. What is the composition of sea-water? Tell what you can about 
the temperature of the ocean at different depths. 

8. What may be the cause of currents in the ocean? Describe fully 
the Gulf-stream. 

9. Name, and give the causes of, any one of the trade winds. 

10. Tell how mountains affect the quantity of rain ina country. Name 
a place where there is little or no rain, and tell the reason. 


CHEMISTRY. 


1. What is a chemical process? Difference between analysis and 
synthesis? What are chemical elements? How many are known? Dif- 
ference between hypothesis and law: illustrate. 

2. What is the difference between air and water? Describe experi- 
ments by which the difference will be shown. 

3. What is meant in'chemistry by atomic weights? Illustrate. 

4. Explain (draw a diagram) the arrangement and use of the blow- 
pipe. 

5. Describe and explain the process of making nitric acid. Give its 
symbol. 

6. What is aqua regia, and why so called? What is meant by nascent 
state? 

7. Describe Ozone. What is allotropism? 

8. Describe the manufacture of illuminating gas. 

8. How does organic chemistry differ from inorganic chemistry? 
Describe the process of making leather. 

10. What is clay? Why is it so valuable in the arts? Describe the 
process of glazing in pottery. 


PHYSICS. 


1. What are the conditions necessary to sound? If there were no ear, 
could there be any sound? Why? 

2. Explain the phenomenon of echo; whispering galleries. What is 
the velocity of sound? : 
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3. Upon what does the quality, pitch and intensity of sound depend? 
Under how many and what classes may all musical instruments be includ- 
ed? Describe the organ-pipe. 

4. Give several ways (three at least) of showing the pressure of the air. 

5. Explain the difference between the vacuum in the barometer and in 
the receiver of an air-pump. 

6. Explain the common suction euuae How high can water be raised 
by it? Why not higher? 

7. Explain Barker’s Mill. What other kinds of water wheels are there? 

8. What is capillary attraction? Give illustrations. How does mer- 
cury, compared with water, behave in tubes? 

9. Give an experiment to show how Osmose may be illustrated. 

10. Give some of the wniversal properties of matter; some of the spe- 
cific differences between cohesion and adhesion. Give some varieties of 
adhesion. 

11 ASTRONOMY. 


1. How was the velocity of light discovered? 

2. What would be the comparative weights of the same body at the 
surface of the sun and at the surface of the earth? Explain why. 

3. Constitution of the heavenly bodies, how known? ‘Tell about the 
discovery of the asteroids. 

4. What are comets? Meteors? 

5. Explain parallax and refraction as affecting the apparent PORES of 
a heavenly body. 

6. Explain the terms civil day, and astronomical day. 

8. Explain solar eclipses, and why they do not occur at every revolu- 
tion of the moon. 

8. Name the signs of the Zodiac. Has the sun always been in the 
same sign? Why? 

9. Explain the various motions of the earth. 

10. How can one determine his latitude and longitude at sea? 


GEOMETRY. 


1. To inscribe a circle in a given triangle. Proof of work. 

2. To circumscribe a circle about a given triangle. Proof of work. 

3. In any triangle, the square of the side opposite to an acute angle is 
equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides diminished by 
twice the product of one of these sides and the projection of the other 
upon that side. Prove. 

4. To find a mean proportional between two given straight lines. 
Proof of work. 

5. To construct a square equivalent to a given parallelogram, or to a 
given triangle. Proof of work. 

6. The area of acircle is equal to half the product of its circumfer- 
ence by its radius. 

Give all the propositions on which the demonstration of the above 


proposition depends. 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 


What would be your journal expression,— 

1. If you sell wine to John Smith for $5,000, and take his note for the 
same payable in 30 days? 
2. If at the end of 30 days John Smith fail, and you lose the whole 
debt? | 

3. If, instead of losing the whole debt, you receive half of it in cash 
and lose the rest? 

4. If, instead of failing, John Smith pays his note to you by giving you 
a note of equal amount against Thomas Jones? 

5. If Thomas Jones pays you his note and the interest in cash, $5,060? 

6. If you buy $2,000 worth of cloths, and pay for the same in flour? 

7. If you sell to Jacob Howe $50 worth of cloth on account? 

8. If Jacob Howe pays his debt to you in one month with cash? 

9. If you pay rent for the house in which you live $100, giving your 
note? 

10. If you pay expenses on a summer excursion, $75 in cash? 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


1. Name the principal poems written by Tennyson. Give some of the 
peculiarities of Tennyson as a man. 

2. Quote some one of his songs. 

3. Quote any three stanzas ‘from ‘‘ In Memoriam.” 

4. Givea brief biographical sketch of Thomas Gray’s life, and name 
his chief works. 

5. Name some of his contemporaries; also some of the chief historical 
events that occurred during his life. 

6. On what poem does his fame chiefly rest? Quote three stanzas from 
it. 

7. Which author do you read with more enjoyment, Cowper or Hood? 
Why? Name some of their peculiarities. 

8. Quote a half-dozen stanzas from each of the last two named authors 


READING. 


(Besides an exercise in oral reading, the class were required to answer 
in writing the following questions.) 

1. What is the Lay of the Last Minstrel intended to illustrate? What 
is the date of the tale itself ? 


2. ‘* Bards long shall tell 
_ How Lord Walter fell. 


Who was Lord Walter, and what was the cause of his death? 

3. Define slogan, heriot, march-treason, seneschal, despite, mandate, vas- 
sal, ken, glaive, pursuivant. 

4. Who was Lord Cranstoun? 

5. Describe the scene between Lord Cranstoun and William of Delo- 
raine. 


iif: 


6. What was the occasion of the following words? 


‘‘If in the lists good Musgrave’s sword 
Vanquish the knight of Deloraine, 
Your youthful chieftain, Brankrome’s lord, 
Shall hostage for his clan remain.” 


What is the superstition in the following line? 
‘* The running stream dissolved the spell.” 
8. Describe the Goblin Page. 
9. Who was Wat Tinlin? Wat Harden? Lord Dacre? Belted Will 
Howard? 


10. ‘¢ His squire, attending in the rear, 
Bore high a gauntlet on a spear.” 


What did the act described in the preceding lines signify? 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


1. Quote a dozen lines from Chaucer. What were the Canterbury 
Tales? Give an outline of one. 

2. Name the authors you have studied since January, with dates when 
they lived. Which travelled most? Which was most learned? Which 
was most religious? Which loved nature most? 

3. Compare Milton and Herbert as writers. 

4. Speak of the times in which Milton lived; how was he influenced 
thereby? 

5. Quote a half-dozen lines from each of the poems, -—Comus, Il 
Penseroso, and L’ Allegro. 

6. Give an outline, or the plan of Comus, and of Paradise Lost. 

7. Compare Paradise Lost, L’Allegro, and Il Penseroso, in respect to 
style, and their effects upon the reader. 

8. Give a short account of Spenser, and name his distinguished con- 
temporaries. 

9. What was designed to be taught by the ‘ Faerie Queene?” Quote. 
a few lines from Spenser. Name his principal works. 

10. Compare the character of Bacon with that of Milton. What was 
there in the times of each to effect their characters? Give, if you can, 
Pope’s well-known couplet characterizing Bacon. 


READING. 


(Besides an exercise in oral reading, the following questions were 
required to be answered in writing. ) 

1. Sketch of the life of Hawthorn. 

2. Detine formidable, subsequent, imperceptible, fortitude, latent, bedeck. 

3. What does the Story of Wakefield teach? 

4. What traits of character in the Puritans are shown in the pieces 
from Hawthorn that you have read? 

5. In the characters or incidents of what pieces do you find the reasons 
for your answer to question ‘' 4” ? t 

6. In which pieces occur the character of Elinor? Dominicus Pike? 
Madame Wycherley? Mr. Ellenwood? The Cynic? 


=] 
. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


1. Give a list of the principal prose writers of America; also a list of 
the principal poets. In the former list indicate whether the writer was a 
historian, political writer, a critic, a novelist, theologian, or a scientific 
writer. 

2. Select the prose author you like best; give the chief events of his 
life; name his principal works; what are the peculiarities of his style? 
Illustrate, if you can, by quotations. 

3. Select the American poet you like best, and do in respect to him as 
you are above required to do in respect to the prose author. 

4. Selecta poem of Longfellow’s and one of Bryant’s, and try by means 
of these poems to point out the peculiarities of these two writers. 

5. Compare the writings of Hawthorne and Holmes. 

6. Compare the writings of Cooper and Irving. 

READING. : 

(Besides an oral exercise in reading, the class were required to give in 
writing the answers to the following questions.) 

1. When was Shakespeare’s Hamlet probably written, and when first 
printed? 

2. What reason is there to suppose that some other English author had 
previously written.a play upon the same subject? 

3. Give the original source of the dramn, and tell how it found its way 
into the English language. 

4. Who was Ophelia, and what were her relations to the plot? 

5. Describe Polonius, telling who he was, his relations to the plot, and 
his fate. 

6. Describe Hamlet’s interview with Ophelia, and comment briefly upon 
it. 

7. Describe Ophelia’s account of a previous interview with Hamlet, 
and explain its purport. 

8. Did Hamlet love Ophelia? Your reasons. 

9and 10. Write a brief biography of Prince Hamlet. 


HISTORY. 


The accession and character of George I. 
Give some account of the Old and the Young Pretenders. 
What was the South-sea Bubble? 
Give an account of the war of the Austrian Succession. 
5. In what did the Reformation of the Calendar consist? Its date. 
6. What is meant by the Family Compact between France, Spain, and 
Naples? 
7. Tell briefly about ‘‘ Wilkes ” and ‘ Junius.” 
8. Give some account of the Lord George Gordon Riots. 
9. Tell what you can of Warren Hastings before his impeachment. 
10. Who were the principal leaders of the French Revolution? At 
what were those leaders aiming? 


pnb A 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. 


1. Give the striking social and political differences between Athens and 
Sparta. Give a brief outline of the relations of Athens and Sparta to the 
close of the Peloponnesian War. 

2. The geography of Italy. How does it differ from that of Greece? 
Effect of this difference on the history of the two peoples. Give some 
account of the inhabitants of ancient Italy. 

3. State what you know of Carthage before the Roman wars. Real 
question at issue and real cause of the wars. A brief outline of two 
Punic wars. 

4, The Augustan age of Roman Literature. Give a list of Greek 
authors and artists. 

5. Compare the Greek and Roman colonies. 

6. To what events in Greek history do the following dates point? 
146\B.C., 3671 B.c., 429 B.c., 480 B.G., 510 B.C. 

i. 7. Sicily as a battle-ground for Rome and Greece,—compared. 

8. To what event in Roman history does the date 146 B.c. point? State 
of Rome in 371 B.c. First Mithridatic war. Achzan war. Mamertine 
war. 

9. Where Amphipolis, Metaurus, Messana, Cynosemma, Lusitania? 
Why were they of importance? 

10. Give an account of Hannibal’s last attempt against Rome. 


FRENCH. 


L 
Dictée : 

‘¢ Mais,” reprit-elle avec vivacité, ‘‘cétait une personne admirable! Elle 
avait un coeur généreux, une charité sans bornes; elle donnait tout ce 
quélle possédait a nos pauvres paysans, qui n’étaient pourtant ni de son 
pays ni dans ses principes. Je laimais bien mieux que la gouvernante 
allemande qui lui a succédé.” 


. 14g 
Translate : 
Le Cid, Act III., Scene 6. From the beginning of the scene through 
éfface. 
Ill. 
Translate : 
L’Avare, Act III, Scene 3. 


IV. 


Give primitive tenses of connais, and the third person plural of tenses. 
derived from the present participle. 

Cconstruct sentences to illustrate the rules that govern the place of 
adjectives in French. 
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Vv. 
Translate : 

‘‘ La Baronne. Ah! monsieur, vous n’étes pas Bernard, vous n’étes pas 
le fils de notre vieil ami. 

Bernard. Madame la baronne. 

La Baronne. Non, Monsieur. Votre pére était un homme équitable, 
d’un sens droit, d’un coeur modéré. ... . . Ce nest pas lui qui se fiit aban- 
donné aux transports dune colére irréfléchie: il efit crainte de céder aux 
suggestions de la calomnie, avant de se décider 4 la haine, il efit voulu 
s’assurer qu’il n’était pas instrument de la vengeance d’un méchant. 


VI. 


Construct sentences in French and give an English translation of them 
illustrating the use of the interrogative pronoun in French. 


VII. 


Translate (a vocabulary of five words given): 

‘‘On se trouvait au mois de Décembre; lair déj& humide et froid au 
moment du départ, devint encore plus glacial 4 la tombée du jour. Henri, 
accoutumé & son soleil de Provence, avait beau boutonner jusqu’au menton 
son paletot de voyage, il frissonnait comme une feuille sons le brouillard 
nocturne. Son visage était bleu, ses dents claquaient, bient6t une pluie 
fine, poussée par le vent, commenga 4 pénétrer ses vétemetns.” 


Vill. 


Write French sentences (and give English translations) illustrating the 
correct use of 
Se trouver, 
Devenir, 
Accoutumer or S’accoutumer 4a, 
Avoir beau, 
Jusqu’a. 
N. B. Extracts from the quotation in question seven will not be 
accepted as answers to this question. 


IX. 


Translate into French (a vocabulary of five words given) : 

THE Boy AND THE EcHo. Little Charles had never heard an echo. 
One day he was playing in the fields; he cried out ‘‘holloa.” Immediately 
the same word ‘‘holloa” was repeated from the forest. He was much sur- 
prised, and cried out, ‘‘Who are you?” The mysterious voice answered, 
‘“Who are you?” Charles then said, ‘‘You are a silly boy.” ‘‘A silly boy,” 
answered the voice. 


Pronunciation. 
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CHANGES OF TEACHERS. 


Since the last school year there have been a few changes in 
our school management. Miss M. Pickering, a valued Pri- 
mary teacher, resigned from the Pierce school, and her place 
was supplied by the transfer of Miss S. L. Harris from the 
Harvard school. The vacancy thus made was filled by the 
appointment of Miss Mary E. Kingsbury. Miss M. S. 
Donaldson of the Pierce school, and Miss C. W. Gookin of 
the Ward, also resigned at the close of the last school year. 
The place of the former was filled by the appointment of 
Miss Anna EK. Edwards, that of the latter by the transfer of 
Miss E. A. Rausch. Miss Annie M. Osgood was appointed to 
fill Miss Rausch’s place. In October, Miss J. C. Carroll hay- 
ing resigned, Miss M. F. Taylor was appointed to that class 
in the Ward school. 

Miss C. E. Ballou, a beloved and successful teacher in the 
Longwood school, died soon after the schools reassembled in 
the autumn. She had gained the confidence of both her 
pupils and the Committee, and will be much missed. Her 
place was filled by the appointment of Miss C. M. Frost. 

Prof. Henry G. Carey, our former music teacher, has been 
reappointed in the place of Mr. O. B. Brown, resigned. 


EVENING SCHOOL. 


The Evening school was opened Nov. 28, and now numbers 
forty-four pupils. It isin charge of Mr. N. H. Harriman as 
principal, with Miss Nellie Shea as assistant, and Miss E. T. 
Parker as teacher in drawing. The school has been removed 
from the old Town Hall to the High school building, occupy- 
ing the two lowerrooms. This change has been advantageous. 
Two thirds of the pupils are either beginning reading and 
writing, or have made little progress in them, and would not 
be able to take up studies which imply power to read and 
understand what is read. They are, however, for the most 
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part, young men and women who, conscious of lack, have set 
vigorously to work to improve the opportunity afforded by 
the school, and are making good progress. 

The introduction of drawing was regarded as experimental, 
but the interest manifested and the work accomplished seems 
likely to justify its continuance as a permanent feature. 


ADDITIONAL SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The subject of additional school accommodation was early 
in the year referred to a sub-committee, who have made very 
careful examination of the matter and presented a unanimous 
report, recommending the enlargement of the Boylston 
school building. After full consideration the report of the 
sub-committee was adopted by a majority of the whole board, 
as the report of the board to the town. 


REPORT. 


The school population, as will be seen by the occompany- 
ing table, has increased largely since 1876. Nearly 200 
pupils, or 20 per cent. of the entire number, have been added 
the past seven years. The High school and the Heath street 
school show a considerable decrease, while in the Ward and 
Pierce districts there have been large additions. The 
Ward, Boylston, and Sewall street schools, are in the Ward 
district. The number belonging in 1876 was 427 ; number at 
present is 539, being an increase of 112, or 26 per cent. The 
Pierce, Harvard, Lawrence and Longwood schools are in the 
Pierce district, and we have employed a portion of our space 
in this district to relieve the Ward, and to such an extent that 
many of the rooms are now crowded to excess. In 1876 the 
number in this district was 408; at present it is 535, show- 
ing an increase of 127, or 31 per cent. The apparently large 
increase in this district is due to the transfer of pupils already 
mentioned. ‘There has been, therefore, in the two districts 
named, an addition of 239 pupils since 1876, and the extra 
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room provided has been the Sewall street school, affording 
accommodation for 90 pupils. The large increase of pupils 
during the past year, and the crowded condition of many of 
our schools, have caused the consideration of this subject and 
led to the inquiry, how can the pupils that will probably 
apply for admission another season be accommodated ? 

The schools that seem to require relief are those in the 
Ward and Pierce districts. | Considering that the town owns 
a valuable tract of land surrounding the Boylston school, and 
that this building was erected and placed upon the lot with 
a view to future enlargement, and especially as the increase 
of pupils may be expected largely from that vicinity, we are 

vimpressed ‘with the desirability of carrying out the original 
intention and making the additions as drawn upon the accom- 
panying plan; while not more than two rooms will be 
required for one, or possibly two years, yet the design of the 
structure will be more effective, and the interior arrangements 
more complete by providing for the construction of four 
rooms, two upon each floor, than in any other way. The 
addition will thus form the central portion of the building, 
with the present building as one wing, reserving for future 
needs to cause the completion by the addition of the remain- 
ing wing. ‘This plan seems to present the most economical, 
and a desirable way of making provision for the future. 

As the call for increased room comes mainly from the 
Primary departments, and of the schools already named, 
we have investigated the facts as they now exist with respect 
to these schools. In the Ward school we find the Primary 
classes occupying four rooms. Two rooms have 43 pupils 
each, one 46, and one 57 pupils. There is not any first 
class, and but 29 pupils in the second; so that allowing all 
the pupils to take regular promotion, this department will be 
relieved of but 29 pupils another year, besides those that 
drop out from other causes, but which in a Primary depart- 
ment is quite small. There are 64 pupils at present in the 
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lowest Primary class, composed of those that have entered 
within a year. It is fair to assume that the number of pupils 
that will apply for admission during the year will not differ 
materially from the past year. Upon this supposition, there 
will be about 15 to enter the lowest Primary grade in the 
spring and 60 in the fall, or 65 during the year; deducting 
29 pupils that will graduate, leaves 46 as an accession to be 
provided for in some way. In the Boylston school there are 
two rooms, one containing 36 pupils and the other 40. In 
the ordinary course of promotion, 28 pupils will leave the 
school during the year, and upon the same basis as here- 
tofore mentioned, there will be 28 additions, so that this 
school will remain in the same condition as regards number. 
In the Sewall street school there are two rooms, with 40 
pupils in one, and 46 in the other. There are 31 pupils in 
the 5th Grammar class, so that the school is not exclusively 
Primary. These pupils will be transferred next fall to the 
Ward school in case room can be made for them. As there 
are 49 pupils in the class of same grade already in the Ward 
school, unless there is an unusual falling off, it will not be 
possible to unite these classes and form one class of 4th grade. 
A portion could possibly be transferred to the Lawrence 
school, though the indications are that Miss Bean will have 
two classes, comprising 45 pupils. In that case, it will not 
be possible to make any such transfer. There will be about 
31 new pupils next fall to provide for at the Sewall school, 
equal to the number mentioned as in the line of promotion. 
For the reasons mentioned, it does not appear in what way 
provision is to be made for the class of 31 promoted. There 
is certainly a surplus here that will require an increase of 
room. 

The Pierce Primary department is not at present over 
crowded. It is divided into three rooms, containing 36, 33 
and 52 pupils, respectively. Another year, 36 pupils will 
pass out and about 40 new ones will be added. ‘These 
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classes are likely to increase rather than diminish, as trans- 
fers or entries are being constantly made to accommodate 
parties residing out of the immediate district, and are espe- 
cially permitted on account of the crowded condition of the 
other schools. It is not safe to count upon any surplus room 
in this school. 

The summary of the foregoing is that there will be in all 
probability from 40 to 50 pupils in the lowest grade in excess 
of our accommodations, and from 20 to 30 pupils in the 5th 
Grammar; so that one additional room will positively be re- 
quired, and possibly two rooms will be needed. It will not 
be wise or even prudent to delay making provision till the 
want is actually upon us. In our opinion, work should be 
commenced early in the spring, so as to have the rooms 
ready for occupancy in the autumn, and the subject should be 
laid before the town at the March meeting, and the necessary 
appropriation solicited. 

We should also not lose sight of the fact that the town is 
growing perceptibly, and the prospect is that another year 
will witness further growth; and a very important matter in 
connection therewith is suitable school accommodation. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Monthly meetings of the teachers with the Committee 
have been continued and the interest in them fully main- 
tained. Alternate months the meetings have been addressed 
by educators from other places, with advantage to all who 
attended ; but the meetings conducted by the teachers them- 
selves are believed to have been of equal advantage. They 
have brought the teachers together in a helpful way, and 
made teachers and Committee better acquainted with the 
work and purpose of each. The discussions have been frank, 
suggestive and entirely practical. 


The report of the Advisory Board is printed with this re- 
port and the Committee desire to endorse their recommenda- 
tion for an appropriation for industrial instruction during the 


summer vacation. The funds tor the experiment of last year 
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were provided by private subscription. 


SHOWING NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN ALL THE 
SCHOOLS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 
FROM 1876 TO 1882, INCLUSIVE. 


AlAs ea Ey 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. 


1876 | 1877 | 1878 | 1879 | 1880 | 1881 | 1882 

ELT ra atere ns 103 95 93 83 78 80 85 
PLCTCE. tance oes 288 295 313 346 337 338 370 
WV AT Osos tate 338 386 | 407 421 349° |) 352 359 
PL Catie iy em 141 130 126 121 gt 92 TO5 
Plarvaniic ss 2 70 a eh Mie 66 87 96 
BOYVIStOU ses se 89 DOR a wee 89 85 85 89 
Lawrence .... 30 31 40 51 60 52 41 
Longwood ... 17 16 22 24 26 33 28 
Newton Street. 12 IT 8 13 IO 8 7 
BE Wall eh wore O O O O 34 62 gi 
Totals .4:.:44 109%.) LIQ). 14175417 200) |i QO eras oan 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 


There will be needed the coming year to defray school 
expenses : 


For Salaries : ; at 5 . $30,000 00 
Sewing teacher . : : Ay i ate) AD NS) 
Music ‘* : i ; ; 600 OO 
Drawing ‘* : . 3 250 O00 
Care of Bans lerodits : . pe ht 400206 
Fuel ; : : : i 1,600 OO 
Sundry expenses eet BUC 

$36,000 O00 


' For Evening School, including instruc- 
tion in drawing ; : : $500 O00 
For Industrial ohoal. during vacation $250 00 


Respectfully submitted, 


WILLIAM H. LINCOLN, 
LEONARD K. STORRS, 
MICHAEL DRISCOLL, 
WILLIAM T. R. MARVIN, 
CADWALLADER CURRY, 
ALBERT MASON, 

DAVID B. VAN SLYCK, 
LAURENCE J. MORRIS, 
JOHN B. BRACKETT, 


School Committee of Brookline. 
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REPORT OF THE ADVISORY BOARD. 


The ladies of the Advisory Board are called upon for a 
report of their observations through the past year. 

We are glad to say that the success in collecting the 
‘¢penny savings” last year has led to ‘the collection being 
taken in more rooms this year. 

‘Penny savings” are now collected in two rooms in the 
Pierce school, one in the Harvard school, one in the Lawrence 
school, and three in the Ward school,—seven rooms in all. 


No. of depositors from the beginning . 174 
‘¢ deposits withdrawn. . : : 14 
Amount Sf ead abel raat ‘ . $26 47 

No of deposits less than 50 cents each . 43 
Amount . ; ; . $10 69 

No. of deposits more than 50 cents each 117 
Amount . ; . $335 61 
Largest amount to the credit of any one pupil . $15 75 


The trial of an Industrial Vacation School last summer, 
after the inevitable mistakes of an experiment were con- 
quered, proved a success, which we hope very much will be 
recognized as such by the town, and money appropriated 
for the regular maintenance of such teaching for the boys. 

The excellent lessons on elementary physics and botany 
given at the teachers’ meetings, have already brought good 
results, and given to some of the teachers subjects for 
familiar talks. The lessons on botany will, we hope, be still 
more used in the spring. 

We cannot be two careful of the influences that come to 
the child in its earliest years,—the indirect often more strong 
than that of words or direct teaching. 

In this connection the Anawen ronan by one of the 
board are appropriate : 
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‘¢ When it is said that the public school is the bulwark of 
the American Republic, I sometimes wonder if teachers con- 
sider seriously enough why it is so, and if they realize how 
easily it becomes a source of danger instead of safety. Only 
so far as the education received there develops character of 
the right kind, is it of any use to the nation. 

‘« Tt is to the personal influence of the individual teacher, for 
instance, that we must look to prevent the unchristian spirit 
of emulation from hardening the hearts of boys and girls 
toward each other, and to see that the working for a high 
‘per cent.’ does not degenerate into a love of show, instead 
of a love of learning. 

'** Above all must they look to it that the so-called ‘ educa- 
tion’ does not beget a contempt for honest labor, and all that 
goes with it—parents often included. 

‘*To be like the teacher is the secret and worthy ambition 
of many a pupil. This is a fearful responsibility, but if 
teachers only knew it, it is also an inestimable privilege. 
Children who are reached in no other way by any refining 
or elevating influence, feel it through and through in the 
personal magnetism of a teacher. In dealing with girls, all 
teachers do not realize the importance of thought in the mat- 
ter of dress. The love of dress and the extravagant ideas to 
which it gives rise are among the most serious dangers to 
which girls are exposed. ‘Teachers should not forget this. 

‘* Aside from the question of taste and fitness, which would 
seem to suffice to banish all expensive and dressy fabrics, all 
elaboration of dress, and especially jewelry from the school 
room, there is the very serious moral question of the personal 
influence on the taste of half-educated girls and boys. 

‘‘A teacher is to them a type and model; let her be care- 
ful to stand for the results of the best education. 

‘It is a great moral step when girls have been taught to 
admire simplicity and neatness as seen in the model teacher, 
and to prefer them to ornament and show, a taste for which 
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leads to the extravagance which has been the first step in the 
downfall and ruin of many a character and household. 

‘‘To teach these things is in the power of every public 
school teacher, and it is often a lesson of more value than all 
the arithmetic in christendom.” 

We wish still to repeat our sense of the need of simple 
lessons on money; on the conditions which effect the rate of 
wages,—the principles of honest government by a self-gov- 
erned people. In that direction we rejoice in the increase in 
the collection of ‘*penny savings.” 

‘*A child who is helped to deny himself some trifling 
gratification, who is encouraged to save by degrees a few 
shillings for helping his parents in a time of family misfor- 
tune, or for his own use for equipment on leaving school for 
work, has received a practical lesson in forethought and self- 
restraint, which will probably abide with him for life.” 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF GRAMMAR 
AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Brookline: 


I herewith respectfully submit my report for the year end- 
ing January 31, 1882. 

The work of the past year shows gratifying results. The 
teachers have been faithful, and many enthusiastic in their 
work. | Truancy has decreased ; tardiness, especially in the , 
Ward school, has diminished, and the pupils have shown 
more than usual interest in their lessons. 

The work done in the schools, but more particularly in the 
Primaries, is so unlike what it was a few years ago as to lead 
to wide misconception regarding present methods and courses 
of instruction, and I have thought it best to depart some- 
what from the usual custom, and present what may be well 
known to the board, but which may serve to give needed 
information to the town as to our method of procedure, 
from the time the child enters school at five years of age, or 
thereabouts, to the end of the Grammar school course, em- 
bracing a period of nine years. 


READING. 


Although I presented my views on reading, to some extent, 
a year ago, the subject is so important I cannot refrain from 
adding a few lines at this time. The importance of teaching 
reading well, and all that is implied thereby, cannot, 1t seems 
to me, be over-estimated, as on leaving school the two princi- 
pal sources of obtaining information are from reading and 
observation. The pupil must be taught not only to call words 
readily, but he must be able to appropriate to himself the 
thoughts the author intends to be conveyed, as expressed in 
phrases and sentences. To this end, much patient drill in 
definitions will be necessary, as also practice in expressing in 
pupil’s own language what he reads. 
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The plan heretofore in use has given too little variety in , 
reading — one book answering for a year, and perhaps two 
years, and that containing many pieces poorly adapted to 
the age and capacity of the pupils —and the natural result is 
that they are drilled to read a very few selections quite well ; 
but little taste for reading is acquired from the narrow limit 
and meagre supply of books. Much has been done, particu- 
larly in the Primary schools, to remedy this defect, but if we 
expect the best results from reading in the schools, much 
more remains to be done in the way of supplying a greater 
variety of reading matter for the Grammar schools. 

How can this be done without at the same time adding 
materially to the cost of the schools? If arrangements could 
be made with the trustees of the Public Library to furnish a 
few sets of books—say 25 to 50 books to a set—on such sub- 
jects as would meet the approval of the Committee, and then , 
loan them to classes designated, for so long a time as might 
be necessary to have them read properly, one step would 
then be taken towards securing good books for the children 
to read, and without adding directly to the cost of the 
schools. The teachers could prescribe the number of pages 
to be read in a given time, the manner in which the books 
should be read, perhaps requiring the pupils to keep notes, 
and then set apart an hour a week for conversation and 
examination upon the subjects read. This is similar to a 
plan successfully tried in the Wells school in Boston, and I 


suggest it for your consideration. 

Formerly, the child on entering school was confronted with 
twenty-six characters which we call the alphabet, and which 
he was required to learn as a preliminary step to aid him to 
read, often spending weeks, and even months, before they 
were fully mastered ; and still there was no more connection 
between the letters when learned and the words he used in 
talking, and which he would soon use in reading, than there 
is between the various materials which enter into the compo- 
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sition of a house and the house itself, or the different parts 
of a chain which go to make a complete whole. 

How does a child recognize a bird? Certainly not by hav- 
ing his attention first called to his feathers, then to his wings, 
feet, legs, beak, etc. ; but he sees the bird as a whole. A 
few repetitions of seeing and observing familiarize him with 
the object. Synthesis and analysis belong to a later period 
of his education. 

But the question is often asked, ‘‘ When and how will the 
child learn his letters?” In brief I would say, very much as 
he learns many other things almost unconsciously, or at 
least 'without special instruction from the teacher or much 
effort on the part of the child. Further on I will state how 
he learns them, if at a certain stage of his progress he does 
not already know them. 


How po We Brain? 


On entering school every child has a limited vocabulary at 
his command. He can use his list of words with more or 
less fluency, and he comprehends what his teacher says, so 
far as she confines herself to sentences within his range of 
ideas; but as yet he does not recognize a single word 
when presented to his eye, either on the printed or written 
page. So far his sense of hearing has been largely used in 
acquiring a knowledge of words, and they have a significance 
only when heard, never when seen. He is now ready to be 
taught from the black-board the characters which are simply 
the representations of the words he speaks. Soon a familiarity 
with the words recalls vividly the objects or actions for which 
they stand. 

We use script chiefly in teaching reading for the first five 
months, although some teachers almost from the start take 
the printed words in connection with the written. 

The teacher writes a simple word on the board, as man, or 
cat, and the child writes it on his slate over and over again, 
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the teacher adding new words as fast as the child becomes 
familiar’ with the list already given. In the course of five 
months the child has a list of 50 to 100 words which he 
recognizes at sight, and he ought to be able to read any 
sentences made from this list of words, although he may 
never before have seen the particular combination or 
arrangement. 

If we should show a child a dozen objects placed in a line, 
and ask him to name them in order from left to right, he 
would do it readily, provided he was sufficiently familiar with 
them to call them by name. Change the order and he still 
could do it. He can do the same with words. 

But it may be urged that there is a greater similarity 
between a score of promiscuous words than between the 
same number of selected objects. This is undoubtedly true, 
and in teaching words, care must be exercised in pointing out 
differences which exist. It gives an opportunity to cultivate 
habits of observation and discrimination. 

In the early steps of the child’s work, the characters which 
he makes for words are rude indeed; but they mean some- 
thing to him, and by recognizing and encouraging every 
honest effort, and kindly pointing out defects, the progress is 
often wonderful. 

It is impossible in a brief report to state very minutely the 
progressive steps, but in less than a year some pupils will 
read quite readily from the primers commonly used in the 
schools, and in less than two years they will write simple 
sentences from dictation, or copy in script simple DEAaR: from 
their readers. 


The slates are all ruled alike, being uniform in width of 


spaces, thus giving the child a a for height of letters, 
while the oblique lines at the top show their lane The third 
year pupils can write quite a passable story or composition 
upon some simple subject, or from a picture placed before 
them, which suggests thoughts for them to express. 
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WRITING. 


Copy books are used to some extent in all the classes above 
the lowest grade. The first book is simply for tracing, and 
the first half of each page in Book II. is also for tracing. 
All other books have a copy at the top of each page. 

Pupils must be taught their letters in connection with their 
writing, in case they do not already know them. Great care 
should be exercised in the drill books, and we aim to secure 
good position of the body at the desk, and to cultivate cor- 
rect habits of holding the pen; but in watching the classes 
in their writing we Are convinced that we sometimes fail in 
the latter attempt. Blank books in which to copy abstracts 
of lessons, compositions, selections of prose and poetry, etc., 
alternate with the eopy books in the grammar grades. With 
these suggestions in regard to the use of the blank books, 
every teacher is left to make her own selections. These 
books are really a better test than the copy books, as showing 
what the classes can do, there being no copy as a guide for 
style, size, or slant of the letters. 


DRAWING. 
Primary Department. 


For lower primary grades,—copying on their slates, lessons 
given from the black-board by the teacher, comprising all the 
work in books 1 and 2 of Smith’s drawing-books ; names and 
definitions of the most simple terms used in drawing. 

Grades 1 and 2,—Drawing in books 1 and 2, learning to 
use the pencil and rubber, and to draw lines neatly. 


Grammar Department. 


Books 3 to 9,—each class to complete one book in each > 
term. These books contain lessons in straight and curved line 
forms, gradually growing more difficult ; forms used in design, © 
designs, geometrical and perspective views of objects, 
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geometry, lessons from the black-board, dictation, memory, 
and objects, the various styles of ornament used by different 
nations. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic in some form is taught in all the grades, from 
the lowest to the highest. In the Primary schools it is taught 
under the technical name of numbers, and we rely mainly 
upon the efficiency and ingenuity of the teachers, they avail- 
ing themselves of the suggestions found in the course of 
study, together with such hints or advice as may be given 
from time to time by the Committee or Superintendent. In 
the earliest stages of teaching numbers, the pupils are gath- 
ered around a table, on which are blocks, counters, buttons, 
acorns or some other simple objects. These the children can 
handle in counting, adding, subtracting, and in fact, in per- 
forming all the operations in numbers for some months. 
They are not hurried, as all we expect for‘the first five 
months’ work is to develop the numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4, mak- 
ing no combination greater than 4, and for the year no 
combination greater than 10; which includes the ability to 
make the figures used, also a knowledge of the Roman num- 
bers in order, to X. 

Instead of teaching the multiplication table as formerly, 
we use what is known as Grube’s method, by which we teach 
all the processes,—addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division, as far as we advance, which is distributed through 
the Primary course as follows: lst year, to 10; 2d year, to 
50; 3d year, to 1,000. 

At first we allow the pupils to see and handle the objects 
as they make their computations. The next step is to require 
them to make the combinations while the particular objects 
are in their minds, but not seen, allowing them to test their 
answers by immediately referring to the objects; and lastly 
we require abstract work. It is impossible here to any more 
than outline the work. 
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In the Grammar schools the work is carried on with the aid 
of arithmetics in the hands of the pupils. The object for 
which we are constantly striving is to enable the pupils in the 
end to become self-reliant ; comprehending principles rather 
than relying upon rules which soon pass from the mind. 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


Two years ago I stated somewhat fully what we aimed to 
accomplish in language. I have already alluded to the work 
in the Primary schools. 

In the course of study, under the head of Language, for 
the sixth class we find these suggestions :—‘‘ Oral instruction, 
—Exercises in correcting errors in speech or writing,— 
Practice in the use of capitals,—Read and tell short stories, 
and require pupils to write all they remember,—Copy para- 
graphs from reader,—Letter writing.” 

Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature is used at least twice a 
week in the 4th, 5th and 6th classes, and this gives a variety 
of subjects for dictation and composition exercises. The Ist, 
2d and 3d classes have dictation exercises from other works 
of Dr. Hooker. In addition to the above, Swinton’s Language 
Lessons are used in the four upper classes, and in whatever 
form or under whatever name, whether dictation, composition, 
language or grammar, the object and end in view is the same ; 
namely, to enable the pupils to speak and write the English 
language correctly. 


HisTory. 


We aim in all our grades to interest the pupils as much as 
possible in the history of nations, their industries, state of 
civilization, their governments and religion, their intercourse 
with one another by means of trade and commerce, and the 
effect produced thereby. United States History is taught in 
the 2d and 3d classes, and English History in the Ist class. 
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From the discovery of America in 1492, down to the pres- 
ent time, we try to fix in the minds of the pupils the most 
important events, the causes, results and effects, without 
intending to confine them to the language of their text-books. 
We encourage originality of expression so far as practicable, 
in their written abstracts, not holding them so much to pre- 
cise dates, as to natural order and sequence of events ; aiming, 
however, to fix in the mind a few prominent dates, which 
may be considered in the light of historical land-marks. 


D. H. DANIELS, 
Superintendent. 
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The School Committee respectfully submit to the town 
their annual report, as required by law. 

The board was organized by the choice of Albert Mason 
as chairman, and Win. T. Rk. Marvin as secretary, and, the 
following sub-committees were appointed : 


HIGH SCHOOL. FINANCE. 


MICHAEL DRISCOLL. 
Davip B. VAN SLYCK. 
CADWALLADER CuRRY. 


WILLIAM T. R. MARVIN. 
JOHN B. BRACKETT. 
JOHN D. RUNKLE. 


tRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


CADWALLADER CURRY. 
LAURENCE J. MORRIS. 
ALBERT MASON. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


MICHAEL DRISCOLL. 
LEONARD K. STORRS. 
Davip B. VAN SLYCK. 


TEACHERS. 


LEONARD K. STORRS. 
JOHN B. BRACKETT. 
ALBERT MASON. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


LEONARD K. STrorrs. 
Won. T. R. MARVIN. 
JOHN D. RUNKLE. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


MIcHAEL DRISCOLL. 
LAURENCE J. MORRIS. 
JOHN B. BRACKETT. 


MUSIC. 


DaAvip B. Van SLYCK. 
MICHAEL DRISCOLL. 
CADWALLADER CURRY. 


DRAWING AND WRITING. 


WILutiAM T. R. MARVIN. 
LAURENCE J. MORRIS. 
JOHN D. ‘'RUNKLE. 
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The terms of the several members of the board expire as 
follows : 


1883. 1884, 1885. 
MICHAEL DRISCOLL. LEONARD K. Srorrs. Wo. T. R. MARVIN. 
Davip B. VAN SLYCK. ALBERT MASON. LAURENCE J. MORRIS. 
CADWALLADER CURRY. JOHN B. BRACKETT. JOHN D. RUNKLE. 


The Advisory Board of Ladies now consists of— 


Miss ELIZABETH Q. GUILD. Mrs. CHARLES P. WARE. 


Miss Martrua C. STEVENSON. Mrs. M. C. Hosss. 
Miss Susan G. LITTELL. Mrs. ANNA STAIGG. 


The following tabular statement shows the number of 
pupils in each school, the teachers and salaries, and also the 
special teachers and salaries, etc. 


STATEMENT 
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CONCERNING THE SCHOOLS. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Number of children between five and fifteen years 


of age, May 1, 1882 : : ; 1346 
Increase upon number returned, May 1, 1881 ; 83 
Valuation of school buildings and grounds, May 

LES 82 ee : , f . $116,500.00 
Approximate value of other school property, as 

desks, pianos, books of reference, ete. .' $5,500 00 


Assessed valuation of real and personal estates of 
Brookline, May 1, 1882. : . $24,842, 800. OO 
Amount raised by taxation for support of day 


schools, including repairs . : . $36,500.00 
Total expenditure for schools for the year . . $36,897.65 
Percentage of valuation expended for schools — . .00148 
Cost of instruction for each pupil, based on the 

average whole number, including incidentals $29.52 
Whole number of different pupils enrolled i in all 

the schools for the year. 1,574 
Average whole number for the year . 1,233 
Per cent. of attendance in all the schools, based 

on the average whole number. ! 93.5 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of age 148 
Number of pupils between eight and fourteen 

years of age. ! 980 
Number of pupils in all the schools for the week 

ending Jan. 20, 1883 : ‘ : , 1,340 


Of which there are in High school . 91, or 6.8 per cent. 
Grammar schools 603, or 45 per cent. 
Primary schools 646, or 48.2 per cent. 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in 


High SCHOOL iy ; 23 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in 

Grammar schools , 40 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in 

Primary schools ‘ ; , 38 

Number of teachers in High school. : 4 

Grammar schools. 15 

Primary schools —. : 17 


Special teachers : drawing, 1; music, 1 ; sewing, 1 3 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The report of the Superintendent of Grammar and Pri- 
mary schools is appended to this report, and contains full in- 
formation in reference to that portion of the work. 


TEACHERS. 


While more than the usual number of new names appear 
among our teachers, the changes have been very few, all but 
two of those on the roll at the last report having been re- 
appointed, and those two resigned at the close of the school 
year, one to take up the work of the ministry, and the other 
to, be married. 

In the High school Mr. N. H. Harriman resigned after 
four years’ faithful service, and the committee parted with 
him with much regret. He had succeeded to a remarkable 
degree in obtaining the esteem and affection of his pupils, and 
his influence over them out of school hours was particularly 
felt. His place has been filled, very greatly to the satis- 
faction of the committee, by Mr. A. J. George, for several 
vears Principal of the High school at Ashland, Mass. — Miss 
Eddy was succeeded by Miss M. P. Frye, for several years a 
teacher in the Pierce school, who has taken up the instruc- 
tion in the studies of the High school course with much 
enthusiasm and success. Miss E. A. George was transferred 
to the Pierce school in her place, and Miss Elizabeth M. 
McRoberts was appointed to the vacancy thus made in the 
Ward school. 

The resignation of Miss S$. L. Harris, after the opening of 
the new school year, was followed by the appointment of 
Miss Carrie E. Morse, who remained only until the Thanks- 
giving recess, when she accepted an engagement to teach in 
the ‘*School of Observation,” so called, in connection with 
the State Normal school, and Miss Helen A. Briggs was 
appointed to succeed her. 
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Early in the year Miss Parker, who had been the special 
instructor in drawing, resigned, and Miss M. E. Furbush 
was employed. 

The increase in the number of scholars has obliged the 
board to add to the number of our teachers, and, during the 
year, to make several changes in classification and location of 
teachers and scholars, especially in the Boylston and Ward 
schools. Miss Anna M. Taylor and Miss Alice P. Lord were 
elected to vacant positions thus occurring. The latter de- 
clined the place. Miss A. M. Osgood was then transferred 
to the Harvard school, Miss S. Louisa Stearns from the New- 
ton street to the Ward school, and Miss Delia A. Kelly, - 
a graduate of our High school and of the Boston Normal 
school, was appointed to that vacancy. Miss Anna M. 
Taylor has, within a short time, resigned, and Miss Mattie 
R. Dickinson has been assigned to this position by the sub- 
committee. 

In the Heath school the number of scholars has slightly de- 
creased, but: the classes are still as numerous, and it seemed 
advisable to again appoint an assistant in that school for a 
portion of the time. Miss Margaret J. Sweeny, another of 
our High school graduates, and of the Normal school also, 
was assigned to that duty. | 

The changes in location alluded to are regarded by the 
committee as temporary, having been forced upon us by the 
necessity of increased accommodations before suitable pro- 
vision had been made. ‘The rooms in the engine house are 
objectionable on many accounts. When the Sewall school 
was opened we hoped that these premises would not. again be 
occupied, but that relief proved to be only temporary. The 
rooms in the new building are now full. For a time we were 
able to use a room in the Lawrence sehool-house for some of 
the older scholars of the Ward school with their teacher, 
though they were obliged to go a considerable distance. 
Aside from the inconvenience of access—many of the chil- 


dren having to cross the railroad track going and coming 
from school, or go a very long distance around—the great 
increase of population in the vicinity of Longwood avenue, 
caused in part by the large number of new dwellings lately 
erected in that part of the town, obliged us to take the room 
again at the beginning of the present school year for the 
children of that section. 

As the subject of increased school accommodations is before 
the town, in the report of a special committee, it is proper to 
say further that the present number of teachers will be inade- 
quate to supply our immediate necessities when the new 
buildings shall be ready. 

The committee believe that the town have reason to be 
well satisfied with our corps of teachers, and their judgment 
seems to be confirmed by the fact that so many are sought for 
positions elsewhere, depriving us not unfrequently of those 
we are very unwilling to lose. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The number of scholars now attending the High school is 
larger than for several years. The whole number enrolled 
during the year is eleven more than last year. The number 
in attendance at present is seventeen more than at the corres- 
ponding period last year, (when we had a larger number 
appearing at special recitations only, than is now the case, ) 
so that every desk in the room was filled at the opening of 
the year, and the school is now uncomfortably crowded by 
the additional desks we have been obliged to place around 
the platform. While the number of scholars has increased, it 
is gratifying to observe that the percentage of attendance, in- 
stead of falling off a little as might be expected, has im- 
proved, and is upwards of 97 per cent. for the year. As the 
new course of study, now on its second year, goes more 
entirely into effect, which will be the case after June next, 
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we anticipate that the number of scholars will be still further 
increased, and the problem of additional accommodations will 
need to be considered here also. 

This new course of study is believed to bea substantial im- 
provement on the former ; it gives more time for preparation 
to the college class, which is more than ever necessary, when 
we consider the great advance that has been made in the re- 
quirements for admission to the best colleges, and it opens a 
wider range of studies to those who desire to avail them- 
selves of such advantages. At the present time there are 
several who have received the diploma attending certain reci- 
tations, to which they: were unable, during the course, to 
give as much time as they desired —forming a sort of post- 
graduate class—which has an excellent influence on the 
morale of the school. We regard*this fact as an indication 
that the proposed lengthening of the course will meet a want ’ 
and enlarge the scope of the school’s usefulness. 

The number of scholars who take the ‘classical course,” 
which includes Latin, Greek, and the other studies pursued 
by those preparing for college, is larger than usual this year, 
or for several years previous, there being 36 studying Latin 
in the junior class; 15 in the middle class; 13 in the senior 
class, and one in the ‘* college class,” so called, which 
embraces those who propose to take their final entranee- 
examination at the approaching commencement. 

The number in this class is the smallest, just at present, 
that we recall in the history of the school, certainly within 
the memory of any one now in the board. There are four 
who purpose taking the preliminary examinations at Harvard 
in June next, and one who will offer himself for the final 
examinations, having already passed a portion of those 
required. Reasons for this, other than the character of the 
school, are apparent with but little reflection; but the 
proportion of those of our graduates who have entered at 
Harvard and elsewhere, with honors, the last and previous 
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years has been creditable to our teachers. We believe the 
school to be well up to the times in meeting the advanced 
standards of scholarship now demanded for admission to col- 
lege; and with our longer course of study we expect to see 
the college class much larger another year. There must 
necessarily be certain difficulties in the conduct of any school 
which attempts to carry on simultaneously with the same 
corps of teachers, and with classes composed to a large extent 
of the same individuals, a course of preparation for college, 
and also those studies taught in what are called English 
High schools. 

While so many of our citizens prefer to send their elder 
children to schools in Boston, and the number who enter 
our High school does not very largely increase, these 
difficulties will be unavoidable. Yet the committee have 
not been insensible of them, and have sought for some 
plan by which they might be in a measure obviated. Two 
years ago‘the suggestion was offered in the board that an 
arrangement might be made with the city of Boston, whereby 
we could carry our pupils a part of the way along the college 
preparatory course, and then allow those who desired it to 
attend the Latin schools, or the Girls’ High school, in Boston. 
Some serious objections were evident on a further examina- 
tion, and it was found also that the town had no power under 
the statutes to enter upon such an arrangement, and the plan 
was therefore laid aside. It only remained for us to carry 
out the course of instruction in those branches which we are 
required to teach in our own town, to the best of our ability. 

Only two changes in text books have been made during 
the year. ‘*Jones’s Latin Lessons” has been substituted 
for that formerly used, the variations in the different editions 
of which greatly impaired its value, and Chauvenet’s Geome- 
try has been displaced by Wentworth’s, a change which had 
been in contemplation some time. The committee are not 


satisfied with the present text book in Physical Geography. 
but will make no change in the present class. 

Much more attention has been given to the study of civil 
government, instruction in which has been almost entirely 
oral, and the interest of the pupils has been greatly aroused. 
The committee suggested last year that reading might be 
made much more interesting and valuable by suppiementing 
it with a wider study of the lives and times, the style and 
other characteristics of the authors read,—thus making it in 
some degree supplementary to the study of English litera- 
ture, and thus also increasing the advantages of the pupils of 
the classical department. The plan has met the hearty 
co-operation of the principal and his assistants, and excellent 
results have followed. 
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The accommodations of the High school building are by no 
means what they ought to be. Should the number of scholars 
be but slightly increased we should be unable to find seats 
for them, since, as we have already mentioned, all the avail- 
able room is now occupied. By some changes in the arrange- 
ment of the upper room, and by building a wing to contain 
two additional recitation rooms,—the least expensive plan 
that has been suggested—the present building cam be utilized 
for a considerable time to come; and should the school grow 
the coming year as it has the last, we think the adoption of 
some such plan would be necessary, unless the town is pre- 
pared to enter at once upon the question of a new High 
school building. This last would much better meet the 
school needs, but the committee are aware of the large 
demands that must be made to provide school buildings for 
the increasing numbers in other schools, and hesitate to urge 
an outlay for the High school on a large scale, which can be 
postponed for a time without serious consequences. 
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THE EDWARD DEVOTION FUND. 


The Committee desire to call the special attention of the 
town to the subject of the Edward Devotion Fund. 


June 14, 1748, Edward Devotion, then a prominent and 
wealthy citizen of Brookline, executed a will, in which he 
bequeathed a legacy to the town ‘* towards building or 
maintaining a school as near the centre of the said town 
as shall be agreed upon by the town.” 

The legacy was payable upon discharge of a certain mort- 
gage, and by the record it appears that 13 May, 1762, the 
town appropriated the interest to keep a school at the 
‘«'Middle school house.” 

Eleven days later a special committee, who had been 
appointed at the previous meeting ‘‘ to take care of and let 
out the legacy,” acknowledged the receipt of ‘* three hun- 
dred and eight half Johannes of full weight, for the purpose 
of said legacy.” 

This amount, as we learn from an old volume of accounts 
of the trustees of the school fund, in the archives of the 
town clerk, was equivalent in value to £739, 4s. ** In con- 
sequence of the failure of paper money in 1779, the fund 
was reduced to $2,280.65.” 

From time to time the town appointed committees to 
examine the ‘* school trustees’ accounts,” and report as to 
their condition and management. In 1837 the ‘* town’s por- 
tion of the surplus revenue” was added to this school fund, 
with directions to ‘‘ loan the same on interest, to be amply © 
secured by mortgage of real estate,” ete., and ‘* such inter- 
est to be applied to the support of our public schools.” 

The latter sum, as appears by the records of the trustees, 
was $2,220.73, while the Devotion fund was then $2,281.01, 
‘¢on which no diminution has occurred.” The manner in 
which the whole was invested—mortgages on real estate— 
is spread upon the records. 
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In March, 1838, these trustees were requested to report 
annually, at the meeting for the examination of the town’s 
accounts, ‘*the amount of said funds, to whom loaned, with 
the securities taken for the same.” This was done for the 
last time in 1844. 

It appears by the record above mentioned that in 1843 the 
funds then held in trust amounted to $4,531.01. 

January 30, 1844, by vote of the town, the ‘‘ surplus 
revenue” portion of the fund was appropriated towards 
building a town hall, and it appears that the following pay- 
ments were made to the town treasurer on that account, by 
the treasurer of the trust: 

March 8, 1844, $1,000; Sept. 2, 1844, $1,000; Dee. 2, 
1844, $500; im all, $2,500. 

At a town meeting held April 1, 1844, it was voted: 
‘¢ That the residue of the school fund be called in and 
applied toward the payment for building the town hall,” and 
the Treasurer made the following payments accordingly : 

April 29, $225; June 2, $435; August 18, $500; Septem- 
ber 13, $787.06, and a little later a small balance, closing 
up the books, and making the total amount paid, $1,968.23. 
Probably a portion of the December payment belonged to 
this fund. 

The trustees then submitted the following report, which 
was accepted and adopted by the town :— 


Exrracr FROM THE Report OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE SCHOOL FuND, 
; Apri 1, 1844. 


‘*In the further consideration of the subject of the School Fund, your 
trustees have been led to examine more particularly into the state of the 
fund by a vote of the town, at the town meeting held in January, 
authorizing the Treasurer of the School Fund to collect and pay over to 
the building committee of the Town House that portion of the fund that 
was received from the General Government as Swrplus Revenue, 
smounting to about one-half of the whole fund. It is the opinion of 
the trustees that the same disposition of the remainder of said fund 
would be for the interest of the town, and if it is necessary that a certain 
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sum should be kept as a School Fund, in order to avoid any danger from 
reversion, the town may become the borrowers and be responsible to the 
trustees in the same manner as individuals at present do. Such a 
provision would place the security of the School Fund beyond a question, 
and relieve the trustees from a great share of the perplexing duty 
incumbent upon them of attending annually to the numerous policies of 
insurance and other securities held for the fund. At the same time it 
would render it unnecessary for the town to borrow so large a sum of 
money at this time, as it would give the town immediate control of 
its resources. 

‘*Prompted by these considerations, your trustees would therefore 
recommend that the Treasurer of the School Fund be directed to collect 
the money loaned as soon as practicable without serious inconvenience 
to the parties owing the money, either by a transfer of the securities 
held or by collections as circumstances may require, and pay the same 
into the treasury of the town to meet the expense of building the 
Town [ouse. 

‘* All of which is respectfully submitted. 


* CHARLES STEARNS. JR; ) Trustees of 
* DANIEL SANDERSON, Brookline School 
“ JAMES ROBINSON, i Fund. 


«Voted, ‘That the report be accepted and adopted.” 
A true copy from the-record,—<Attest : 


B. F. BAKER, JZown Clerk. 


The venerable Dr. Pierce, for many years chairman of the 
Board of School Committee, delivered an address at the 
dedication of this building, and incidentally mentions the fact 
that the hall contained ‘* two convenient school-rooms.” 

The Edward Devotion Fund was thus invested in the 
town hall, and a portion of that building being used for 
schools, it was considered, probably, that the wishes of the 
donor were complied with, in accordance with his will. In 
this way the fund seems to have disappeared from view, 
for, in the report for 1847, the Auditors say the town owes 
but two notes (neither of which are to the +‘ Trustees of the 
School Fund”). The memory of the giver, and the trust 
reposed in the town, were soon alike forgotten. The town 
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was moreover then, and for some time before, very negligent 
in caring for its school buildings, as appears by its printed — 
reports ;— in 1853 a special committee appointed to take 
into consideration their condition, reported in very strong 
language regarding them; in 1854 the two rooms under the 
town house were pronounced unsuitable by the school com- 
mittee, and, when the new school buildings for the Pierce 
Grammar and Primary schools were erected, and the old town 
house moved to its present location, these rooms were disused, 
and the Edward Devotion legacy ceased in any way to be 
recognized as a trust by the town, or to be employed for any 
of the purposes for which it was given. It seems to have 
remained in oblivion until the attention of the town was 
called to it by a special committee in 1877. 

This committee recommended ‘that the Treasurer be 
authorized to issue the note of the town, signed by the 
Treasurer and countersigned by the Selectmen, for the sum 
of $2,280.65 at five per cent. interest, payable annually, said 
note to be held in the town treasury as security for the 
Edward Devotion School Fund, the interest to be raised 
annually by taxation, and to be appropriated towards defray- 
ing expenses of schools.” At an adjourned meeting this 
vote was referred to the ‘* special committee on the new 
school house,” who were instructed to report in print before . 
the next town meeting, but no report has ever been made. 

The committee deem this a proper time to call attention 
to the history of this gift, and its diversion from its original 
purpose. 

The gift of Edward Devotion was a trust, which the town 
having accepted, ought to carry out in accordance with the 
wishes of the donor. At the time this was bestowed, it met 
a very considerable portion of the expenses of our public 
schools, and was comparatively of far greater value than a 
gift of the same amount would now possess. 
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For nearly a century the trust was executed, and we are 
now in better position to place ourselves right in the matter, 
than we have been for many years. Some action in the 
direction recommended by the special committee on trust 
funds in 1877, should be taken. 

The donor contemplated associating his gift with a school 
at the centre of the town as general in its benefits as practi- 
cable. The High school has this characteristic more fully than 
any other, and is much in need of a new building for its 
accommodation. If the interest on the Devotion Fund from 
the time of its diversion were added to the principal, and the 
fund then suffered to accumulate until it should be sufficient 
to erect a suitable High school building, designated in some 
way to perpetuate fe memory of this gift, and the town’s 
recognition of the purpose to which it was applied, it would 
seem to be as fitting action as is now practicable. 

This is not the only gift that has passed from memory. 
January 4, 1793, Mr. William Hyslop made a donation for 
the purpose of building a school-house on, or near the spot 
where ‘*the old school-house in the: middle of the town 
stands,” and this gift was acknowledged by a formal vote of 
thanks for the ‘* generous donation,” * * * ‘* for the encour- 
agement and promotion of learning among the youth of the 
rising generation.” A committee was appointed to convey 
the thanks of the town to Mr. Hyslop, and authorized to 
receive his gift. 

The School Committee have not sought to trace ihe history 
of this donation, particularly. 

The Middle-district Primary school, at an earlier period 
called the South school, was afterwards known as the Heath ; 
but that intended in this gift, we believe, was the school 
which once occupied the stone building near the First Parish 
church, and a portion of the money for that was raised by 
the sale of ‘‘ spots for pews in the meeting-house,” a por- 
tion by the town, and the remaining portion appears to have 
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been Mr. Hyslop’s gift. Whether our conjecture is correct 
as to the location where this donation was expended or not, is 
immaterial. If it be so, the larger part doubtless disap- 
peared when that building was disposed of, at a nominal 
price, some years ago. Nevertheless, the fact of the gift 
remains, and it is evident from the elaborate vote that was 
passed accepting it, the formal appointment of a committee 
to visit him and thank him,—a more ceremonious act than 
we have observed to be chronicled elsewhere in our early 
records,—that the town highly appreciated his~ generous 
donation. 

This, like the former gift, should be kept in perpetual 
remembrance, either by giving his name to some one of our 
public schools, or by calling a hall in some of the school 
buildings in his honor. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


We incorporate as a part of our report, the following 
report from the sub-committee on the Industrial school :— 


During the summer vacation of 1881, the first experiment 
in hand-work teaching was made, and the expense was borne 
by private subscription. The elements of carpentry and 
joining were selected as probably best suited to the age 
of the pupils likely to attend such a school, and also because 
the instruction, including tools and outfit, could be furnished 
at less cost than in most other subjects. This experiment, 
somewhat owing to its novelty, but largely to other causes 
not necessary here to repeat, was not as successful upon the 
whole as was hoped; still it was not such a failure as to for- 
bid further effort in the same direction. The Advisory 
Board speak of this experiment as follows :— 


‘¢The trial of an Industrial Vacation school last summer, 
after the inevitable mistakes of an experiment were con- 
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quered, proved a success, which we hope very much will 
be recognized by the town, and money appropriated for 
the regular maintenance of such teaching for the boys.” 

The town in accordance with this advice, voted the sum of 
$250 to continue this school during the past summer. 

In entering upon the duty of its direction our first concern 
was to find the proper teacher. Learning that Mr. George 
P. Hildreth, who had during the preceding summer taken 
charge of the school for the last month, and had substantially 
secured for it the measure of success it had 
willing again to take the place of instructor, we had no 
hesitation in appointing him. It is only just to Mr. Hil- 
dreth to say, that whatever of success we are able to report 


wined, was 


or” 
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is due to his skill as a mechanic, and to his faithfulness and 
aptitude as a teacher; and we shall also see that this success 
was achieved in spite of some adverse circumstances. 

First, the attendance. We learn from Mr. Hildreth’s report, 
herewith submitted, that the whole number of pupils regis- 
tered was 63. Of these, 8 took but one lesson; 3, two 
lessons; 7, three lessons; 7, four lessons; 7, five lessons ; 
3, six lessous; 3, seven lessons; 3, eight lessons; 1, nine 
lessons; 1, thirteen; 2, fifteen; 1, sixteen; 2, seventeen ;: 
1, twenty-three; 2, twenty-five; 1, twenty-six; 2, twenty- 
eight; 1, thirty-four; 2, forty; 1, forty-one; 2, forty-four ; 
1, fifty ; and 1, seventy-four. : 

It appears that only 13 of the whole number of pupils 
took twenty-five lessons and above; 42 took less than ten 
lessons; 32 took five or less. 

Some of the ill effects of this irregular attendance are 
obvious. First, much time was wasted with pupils who took 
too few lessons to profit by the instruction; second, it pre- 
vented in a large degree the laying down and following a 
progressive series of lessons, thus impairing the instruction ; 
and third, a much Jarger number might have been success- 
fully taught if the attendance had been regular. 
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Although twelve years was adopted as the minimum age 
for admission, many of the boys were but little if any above 
this age judging from their size, and had not sufficient 
physical strength to work to the best advantage. It should 
also be said that during a portion of the time the heat in the 
room occupied by the school was excessive. 

The school was divided into three sections, each section 
having a two-hour lesson each day except Saturday. The 
lessons began at eight and ten a. M., and at two P. M. 

From the attention we were able to give during the prog- 
ress of the school, and at its close, we felt assured of its sub- 
stantial success as a whole, and its marked success in special 
cases. Believing that our duty would not be fully done with- 
out giving all the citizens of the town an opportunity to judge 
for themselves of the success of the school, we decided to 
place the work of the pupils in the town hall for inspection. 
This was done on the 13th, 14th and 15th of September, in 
charge of Mr. Hildreth. Large numbers of the pupils of the 
several schools in town visited the exhibition, but the attend- 
ance of those fully able to judge of and appreciate what had 
been done was not as large as we hoped it would be. Still, 
we are glad to know that our opinion was fully sustained, 
and that many were surprised as well as delighted with the 
result. 

We believe that the town will gladly furnish the small 
sum needed to continue this Vacation school, and at the 
proper time make this kind of instruction a part of the 
required work in such schools in town as need it. If this 
instruction could be continued during the whole Grammar 
school course, it would give a large number of boys pro- 
ficiency in hand work, without in the least impairing the 
amount or quality of the usual acquirements. Not more 
than two short lessons per week, continued for two or three 
years, in a few well-arranged courses of hand work, would 
produce results which not long since would have been thought 
impossible. 
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We recommend that in the future no pupils be admitted to 
the Vacation school whose parents do not apply in person for 
such admission, and promise, that if admitted, the attendance 
shall be regular. 

Our expenditures have been as follows : 


Printing posters. : : $3 00 
Additional tools. ; : : Lies | 
Hardware ‘ : ; ; ws 
Lumber : A ; : : 48 46 
Instruction h : 143 10 
Instructor’s services at exhibition . 10 50 


—_—_———_— $994 30 


PENNY SAVINGS. 
” are now collected in three rooms in the 
Pierce school, one in the Harvard school, two in the Lawrence 
school, and three in the Ward school,—nine rooms in all. 


‘¢ Penny savings 


Number of deposits from the beginning . 204 
Amount en : , $590 84 
Number of deposits ee cndcaam from ne 
beginning. 4 : ; ‘ 42 
Amount : 158.99 
Number of deposits February Ist, 1883 162 
Amount : : : A31L 85 
Number of deposits less han 50 cents each . Al 
Amount : ! : 7 70 
Number of deposits 50 cents each and over . 121 
Amount , bo mets : 424 15 
Largest amount to the er ehh of any one pupil 28 35 
Largest amount withdrawn by any one pupil 22 718 
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The intention is to continue the system of ‘*penny savings” 
through the rooms of the Grammar schools, as the pupils 
advance, until they graduate, when the books of deposit will 
be given them. 

No pupil is allowed to withdraw any deposit without a 
written order signed by the parent or guardian. 


EVENING SCHOOL. 


The evening school was opened Nov. 22d, with about 
forty pupils, and continued with this number for a_ short 
time, when the few who came for novelty retired and left 
those who, considering their occupation, have been very con- 
stant in attendance. It is in charge of Mr. A. J. George as 
principal, with Miss Nellie E. Shea as assistant; the number 
of those wishing to take up drawing was so small that your 
committee did not feel warranted in incurring the expense of 
a drawing teacher. The whole number of different pupils 
was 48; the average number attending was 27. 

Reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic and geography have 
been taught in both rooms, and in the principal’s room les- 
sons in mensuration have been given; book-keeping, also, 
has been followed by a class of five, who have shown a 
marked degree of interest in the work. The attendance at 
the present writing seems to warrant us in continuing the 
school during the month of February, as was done last year. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


There will be needed the coming year to defray school 
expenses :— 


For 


For 


Salaries eeaD Leo URUU 
Sewing teacher 550 00 
Music as 600 00 
PS TaWiN Dares git ; 250 OO 
Care of school-rooms . were bA5 60700 
Fuel 2,000 O00 
Truant officer 400 00 
Sundry expenses 1,590 OO 


Evening school 
Industrial school 


ALBERT MASON, 

VE Lamivme VEAL VeLIN., 
MICHAEL DRISCOLL, 
D::B. VAN SLYCK, 
CAGUIREY, 

LEONARD K. STORRS, 
JOHN B. BRACKETT, 
L. J. MORRIS, 

JOHN D. RUNKLE, 


$38,500 00 


500 00 
250 00 


School Committee of Brookline. 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. 


To the School Committee of Brookline: 

My report for the year ending January 31st, 1883, is here- 
with respectfully submitted. 

Your regulations require from me a report of labors per- 
formed for the year past, accompanied by such suggestions in 
regard to the efficiency and usefulness of the schools as I may 
deem desirable. 

My own duties and labors are already so well understood 
that I shall refer to them only incidentally. But concerning the 
schools many important questions force themselves upon our 
attention, more especially as we look back upon the work of © 
another year. 

What have we attempted? What accomplished? What 
have been the marked successes or failures, and their causes ? 
What commendations and what criticisms have we heard 
from those who patronize the schools, and what importance 
have we attached to them? What obstacles have we en- 
countered? Has each and every school done all that could 
reasonably be expected of it, and if not, where does the fault 
lie? What shall we teach and what shall we omit from the 
almost numberless subjects, all of which have some value? 
Plainly, it may be said, teach what will best prepare the 
boys and girls for a life of usefulness and independence. 
Who shall decide what these branches shall be? What will 
be the effect of studying this or that subject, and to what ex- 
tent is it desirable to pursue each study? These and many 
other questions of like import have, and will continue to 
demand my earnest attention. 

The amount, of facts, beyond a limited extent, which pupils 
store up in the mind, is of little importance compared with 
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the habits of thought and the ability of making systematic in- 
vestigation as the result of study. Not very much of any 
one branch can be learned in the schools, and their success or 
failure should be judged by the ability which pupils acquire, 
while in the schools, for concentration of thought upon 
subjects within their range of ideas. The greater part of our 
instruction should be to teach children to help themselves in 
acquiring knowledge rather than memorizing much, which 
will soon be forgotten. 

Formerly, what was most looked for as the result of teach- 
ing, was the greatest number of facts acquired, which were 
often quite disconnected, and only retained till the tests were 
made, and then soon slipped out of the mind, having some 
value, doubtless, but not of sufficient importance to warrant 
the expenditure of time devoted to their acquisition. 

Herbert Spencer, in speaking of the relative value of 
different branches of study, says: ‘* Acquirement of every 
kind has two values—value as knowledge, and value as 
discipline ;” and in referring to the disproportion between 
the labor of acquiring certain kinds of knowledge and the 
probable benefit therefrom adds: ‘*Any one who should 
learn the distances between all the towns in England might 
in the course of his life find one or two of the thousand facts 
he had acquired of some slight service when arranging a jour- 
ney, but no one would tolerate the proposal to devote some 
years of a boy’s time to getting such information at the cost 
of much more valuable information which he might else have 
got.” 

We can readily see from Spencer, and other great writers 
and thinkers like him, what kind of training they think best 
for children in the schools. 

Pupils acquire knowledge by the exercise of their own 
mental faculties; and the more earnestly their attention is 
directed to this acquisition the more thorough they become, 
and the less thought bestowed the more superficial their 
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attainments. The teacher can no more do the pupil’s think- 
ing than she can do his eating and sleeping; and yet she is 
an all important factor in directing the mind into proper 
channels, thus aiding the pupil to fix his mind closely, con- 
nectedly and persistently upon profitable work. It will then 
follow that while in school nothing should be told the pupil 
which he can with reasonable effort discover for himself; but 
he will need from time to time hints and suggestions, and at 
all times wise direction. 

To insure success this implies certain important qualifica- 
tions in a teacher, among which the following are indispen- 
sable: First, she must have complete control of her 
school; and this is not usually acquired by a great deal, nor 
very loud talking, but it comes from a quiet, sympathetic, 
uniform temperament, combined with decision and good 
judgment. A noisy, blustering teacher is usually unsteady 
in her discipline, and her school cannot be in a favorable 
condition for thoughtful work. Second, she should fully 
comprehend her work, and see the end from the beginning, 
having all the details mapped out in her own mind; adopting 
such methods as are the best suited to accomplish the desired 
results in her particular school. 

The teacher, then, in order to increase her usefulness and 
efficiency, must make her profession a constant study—with 
special preparation for each day’s exercise; otherwise she 
will fall into routine work,—irksome to herself, comparatively 
unprofitable to her pupils, and uninteresting to both. 

It must be clear to every one familiar with school work, 
that all pupils, even with the same instruction, will not 
develop precisely alike, any more than all trees in a nursery 
planted at the same time and receiving the same care, will 
grow into trees of like stature. Some will become giants in 
strength and proportions; others will remain puny. So 
with pupils, some will complete the course of study with 
ease, and graduate with honor, while here and there will be 
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found one among the most conscientious and faithful, unable 
as a scholar to obtain the required per cent. necessary 
to entitle him to a certificate of graduation. 

While I would withold diplomas from pupils who fail from 
irregularity of attendance, unsatisfactory deportment, or lack 
of application to studies, I would recognize fidelity to all 
school duties, as entitling the pupil to a certificate of gradua- 
tion in the sense that he has done his best; thus sometimes 
saving a very worthy boy or girl from the mortification of 
being passed by, and serving as an incentive to remain in 
school to the end of the term. Such a certificate of course 
would not be a passport to a school of higher grade. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


We hear much about the necessity of so shaping our course 
of study and our instruction that pupils will receive a ‘* prac- 
tical education.” If by this is meant so to instruct them 
while in the public schools that they will be fitted for any 
position in life immediately on graduation, it is simply 
demanding an impossibility. But there is a sense in which 
we should aim to make our work practical, and in doing this 
we must recognize the fact that there is a natural order for 
the development of the mental faculties—perception, judg- 
ment and reason. Any occupation which can be regarded 
as a business, will certainly demand thorough ground-work 
in reading—at least in the sense of ability to gather thought 
from the printed page—spelling, writing, including the 
ability to put one’s thoughts clearly on paper, and sufficient 
knowledge of arithmetic to be able to solve simple problems 
in the every-day transactions of life. These branches cannot 
be passed lightly over, as the success of all succeeding work 
will depend chiefly upon the thoroughness with which they 
have been taught. It will follow, then, that during the first 
four years of school-life, pupils should have the greatest 
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amount of practice possible in the branches named, as an in- 
dispensable ground-work for the superstructure to follow, 
and also as the best preparation for those who may not be 
able to pursue their studies beyond the lower grades. 
In comparing our present course of study with the one in 
use ten years ago, I find many important changes, but they 
are not of that character which tend to make the promotions 
from class to class more difficult now than then. I find also 
the average age of the classes does not differ materially to- 
day from the returns which were printed in the School Report 
of 1874. 

In the primary schools marked gains are visible, with no 
perceptible losses. This is mainly due to improved methods, 
by which much valuable time is saved ; thereby giving oppor- 
tunity for instruction in branches not attempted ten years 
ago,—two of the most important being drawing and _ lan- ' 
guage. I will only speak of the latter, or the expression of 
thought, as being perhaps the subject in which the most 
marked improvement appears. Composition work was for- 
merly a great bugbear to pupils, and of all subjects the most 
dreaded. The reasons for this need not now be stated. 

As soon as children can write words and know their use, 
without expecting dictionary definitions, they are set about 
the construction of sentences, the simplest possible at first. 
This practice is, or should be, a daily exercise in some form 
through the entire primary course, and also in the lower 
grammar grades. 

In addition to the usual examination of the primary classes 
made by the committee at the close of the summer term, 
the ability of the first class to reproduce a story in writing 
after silent reading, was tested, as follows: A simple story 
of about twenty-five lines, entitled, ‘*‘ How Roy went a 
fishing,” was placed on the desk of each pupil. This he was 
allowed to read for eight minutes. Promptly at the expira- 
tion of the allotted time, the text was taken up and paper 
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distributed ; giving to each pupil a single sheet, he was 
allowed a reasonable time to write in his own language what 
he could recollect. No explanations or suggestions were 
made, except that the date of writing, the name of the pupil, 
his age, and the name of his school, were to be placed on the 
back of the sheet after writing the story. 

The results of the test I should be happy to show to any 
one sufficiently interested to read the papers. They vary in 
length from six to forty lines, averaging about twenty lines. 
The pupils were not allowed to make corrections of any kind. 
The papers are a first draft. I have examined all the speci- 
mens with reference to substance, construction of sentences, 
penmanship, capitals, spelling, punctuation, arrangement and 
neatness. Considering the ages of the pupils, several papers 
were excellent; scarcely a mistake to be seen. Many were 
good. About half a dozen, a small number out of more than 
a hundred, were either poor or bad. 

The report of the sub-committee on examinations renders 
it unnecessary for me to speak especially of the grammar 
classes. I will simply state that an experiment was inaugu- 
rated last September, and has since been on trial, by which 
the instruction of the first and second classes in the Pierce 
Grammar school was assigned to Miss Paul, assisted by Misses 
McKenzie and Edwards, each teacher to have particular 
branches of instruction in both classes. This plan has been 
in operation too short a time to speak with confidence as to 
results, but it promises well. 

In June last the board voted to substitute ‘* The Complete 
Arithmetic” for ‘* The Common School,” the latter book 
having been used in the schools of Brookline for a quarter of 
a century or more. 

The practical test of any text-book is made in the school- 
room rather than as the result of a few hours’ examination, 
however carefully made. <‘*The Complete Arithmetic” is 
attractive in appearance. The type is clear. ‘The definitions 
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are simple and comprehensive. The subjects are clearly yet 
concisely presented, followed by a great variety of practical 
problems, well calculated to develop and strengthen the 
mental faculties. So far as tried, the book gives entire 
satisfaction. 


D. H. DANIELS, 


Superintendent. 
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OF THE 


BOARD OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


In accordance with the requirements of the statutes, the 
School Committee of Brookline respectfully submit to the 
Town their annual report. 

Immediately after the annual Town meeting, the board 
was organized by the election of the Rev. Leonard K. Storrs 
as chairman, and W. T. R. Marvin as secretary, and sub- 
committees were appointed as follows : — 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM T. R. MARVIN, 
JOHN B. BRACKETT, 
JOHN D. RUNKLE. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
ALBERT MASON, 
LAURENCE J. MORRIS, 
HowarRpD N. Brown. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
MICHAEL DRISCOLL, 
LEONARD K. STORRS, 
Davip B. VAN SLYCK. 

TEACHERS. 
JOHN B. BRACKETT, 


ALBERT MASON, 
LEONARD K. STORRS. 


FINANCE. 


MICHAEL DRISCOLL, 
Davin B. VAN SLYCK, 
HowakRpD N. Brown. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

LEONARD K. STORRs, 

W. T. R. Marvin, 

JOHN D. RUNKLE. 
MUSIC. 

Davip B. VAN SLYCK, 

MICHAEL DRISCOLL, 

HowarRp N. Brown. 

DRAWING AND WRITING. 
W. T. R. Marvin, 


LAURENCE J. MorrIs, 
JOHN D. RUNKLE. 


EVENING SCHOOL. 


MicHAEL DRISCOLL, 


LAURENCE J. MorRIs, 
JOHN B. BRACKETT. 
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The terms of the several members of the board expire as 


follows :— 


1884, 1885. 1886. 
LEONARD K. STORRS, W. T. R. MaRvIn, MICHAEL DRISCOLL, 
ALBERT MASON, ‘LAURENCE J. Morris, Davip B. VAN SLYCK, 
JOHN B. BRACKETT. JOHN D. RUNKLE. Howarp N. Brown. 


The Rev. L. J. Morris has tendered his resignation, which 
leaves a vacancy for the unexpired term of one year. 


The members of the Advisory Board are the following- 
named ladies : — 


Miss Martrua C. STEVENSON, Miss Susan G. LITTELL, 
Mrs. M. C. Hosss, Mrs. EpwarpbD A. FLINT, 
Mrs. JOSHUA CRANE. 


The committee greatly regret the loss from the advisory 
board of Miss Elizabeth Q. Guild, whose resignation was 
communicated at the last meeting, as she has removed from 
town. Her warm and long continued interest in the schools, 
her valuable and efficient aid in carrying out measures which 
had been adopted upon her suggestions, have left a vacancy 
that the committee will find it very difficult to fill. 


The customary tabular statements are here appended, 
showing the number of pupils in each school, the names of 
the teachers and their salaries, the special teachers and sala- 
ries, and other statistics, financial, ete. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Number of children between five and fifteen years 


of age, March 1, 1883 , : ; 4 1499 
Increase upon number returned, May 1, 1882. 153 


‘aluation of school buildings and grounds, May 
1 BEE bate Ss ban ; ; : $116,500 00 


o 


Approximate value of other school property, as 


desks, pianos, books of reference, etc. . $5,300 00 
Assessed valuation of real and personal estates of 

Brookline, May 1, 1883 : ; $25,822,900 00 
Amount raised by taxation for support of day 

schools, including repairs .. F A . $39,000 00 
Total expenditure for schools for the year . . $39,074 49 
Percentage of valuation expended for schools. 00151 
Cost of instruction for each pupil, based on the | 

average whole number, including incidentals $30 64 


Whole number of different pupils enrolled in all 


, the schools for the year. : 1612 
Average whole number for the year . : 1275 
Per cent. of attendance in all the schools, faa 

on the average whole number. f : 93.8 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of age 165 
Number of pupils between eight and fourteen 

years of age. 754 


Number of Saeal eee siete in all the parole for 
the week ending Jan. 19, 1884 (boys, 684; 
girls, 715) s ; 1363 
Of which there are in ich, Ebon ‘ 87, or 6.4 per cent. 
enna schools 601, or 44.1 per cent. 
Primary schools 675, or 49.5 per cent. 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in 


a school _. : ‘ : 22 
eos number of pupils to each enenet in 

eran schools. : : 35 
Average number of pupils to each Benches in 

Primary schools : é ‘ : : 38 

Number of teachers in High school . ‘ : 4 

Grammar schools. : 17 

Primary schools. : 18 


Special teachers : drawing, 1; music, 1 ; sewing, 1 3 
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TEACHERS, Feb. 1884. 
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Supt. Grammar & Primary Schools 


Music Teacher 
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Drawing Teacher 
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Secretary of Committee.......... 
Chairman of Finance Committee ..' 


W. T. BR. Marvin. 


Began Service. 


J. E. Hoar, Prin.|April, ’°54 
A. J. George -|Sept., 782 
A. W. Deane -|Jan.,  ’61 
M. P. Frye *..... Sept., ’82 
M.D Paul ss esies Decne 
E. J. McKenzie ..|Jan., ’80 
A. E. Edwards..|Sept., ’81 
F. Swanton ..... Sept., ’84 
C. A. Howe...... Jan., ’80 
E. A. George -|April, ’78 
M. E. Malone....|Sept., ’72 
A. F. Bosworth . |Sept., ’83 
A. B. Carroll ....|Sept., ’78 
A. M. Osgood .../Sept., ’81 
M. E. Kingsbury.|Sept., ’81 
BE. A. Bean... 3% Sept., °79 
S. D. Newton ...|Nov., ’73 
C. M. Frost iv. 7 April, ’81 
D. S. Farnham../|April, ’80 
S. -GOWS6i/ sss sams May, ’83 
E. M. McRoberts |March, ’82 
S.A,  CEOSDY: sacle Giese ae 
M. A. Cushman..|Sept., ’83 
M. E. Farmer....|Dec., ’83 
A. L. Richardson |Sept., ’73 
M., Fo Taylors. ts ues i ee 
High Cartdtues. Mar., ’82 
A. M. Taylor -{Oct., 782 
S. A. Green ..... Oct "9a 
S. L. Stearns ....|Sept., ’78 
E. W. Cook .....|June, ’83 
E. T. Lewis ..... Sept., ’67 
E. L. Wiswall....|Sept., 775 
F. L. Daggett ...|/Sept., ’78 
M.J. Collingwood|Sept., ’74 
M. Kelley'..ivs as -|Sept., °78 
M.: Bo Biyde; S30 Sept., ’70 
M. J. Sweeney Sept., °83 
D. A. Kelley Sept., °82 
D. H. Daniels....|Mar., ’48 
Ho Gu Garey octane by awash 406s 
H. A. Nevers..../Sept., °73 
M. J. Furbush...|Sept., ’°72 


M: * DrisGollens ore aoe ae Cee 


* Miss Frye was for a number of years previous, a teacher in the Pierce School. 


Salaries for the year. 


TEACHERS. 


In the High school the teachers are the same as reported 
last year. In the Pierce Grammar school, Miss Carrie P. 
Manning, after several years of excellent service, resigned at 
the close of the last school year, and her place was filled by 
the transfer of Miss Howe, from the Ward school. Miss 
Sophie J. Gowen, of Lynn, was appointed to the vacancy. 
Miss A. P. Haines, another teacher whose work for a number 
of years has endeared her to the pupils in the Boylston school, 
and to their parents as well, also resigned at the same time. 
Her position was given to Miss 8. Louisa Stearns, who was 
transferred from the Engine house. Miss Elizabeth A. 
Rausch, who has for some time been teaching one of the 
younger classes in the Ward school, resigned early in 
September, to accept a position in the Royal Normal school, 
London, England, and Miss Martha A. Cushman, lately 
teaching in Abington, was appointed to succeed her. Miss_ 
M. R. Dickinson, who had a class of the Ward Primary 
school occupying the Engine house last year, resigned at the 
close of the summer term, as did Miss H. A. Briggs, of the 
Pierce Primary; to the place of the latter teacher, we have 
appointed Miss Abbie F. Bosworth, who was previously 
teaching in Somerville. Miss F. C. Guild, another teacher 
who has been with us for some time, has recently resigned, to 
accept a situation as teacher of history and literature at Dana 
Hall, a preparatory department of Wellesley College, and 
this vacancy has not yet been filled, except provisionally. 
While we have thus lost some of our most experienced 
teachers, several to take up the duties of domestic life, and 
others to accept positions of wider influence and greater 
responsibility, the committee have endeavored, and they 
trust successfully, to obtain competent and faithful teachers 
for the vacant places, who are taking up their work with evi- 
dent interest, and thus far to our great satisfaction. 


NEW SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


During the year, the Boylston school-house has been en- 
larged by building on the easterly side an addition of two 
rooms, and an entirely new school-house has been erected on 
Walter avenue, containing two large and pleasant rooms.* 
The opening of these new school-rooms, and the increasing 
number of scholars in all our schools, have rendered it neces- 
sary to increase the number of teachers. Transfers of classes 
or parts of classes, and transfers of teachers, have been made 
in consequence. The uncomfortable rooms in the Engine 
house, which we have been obliged to occupy for some time 
past, we are happy to report have been vacated within the 
last few weeks. Miss Anna M. Taylor, who took Miss 
Dickinson’s place, has been transferred to the Lincoln school 
on Walter avenue, where she has a class of beginners; and 
Miss Eva W. Cook, lately a teacher in Cambridge, was given 
one of the rooms in the enlarged Boylston school. Miss H. 
L. Carr, who had a class of the younger children in the Ward 
school, was transferred to the other room in the Lincoln 
school, and the room thus left vacant in the Ward school has 
been filled by the other class from the Engine house, and Miss 
Mary E. Farmer, who was till recently a teacher in Flushing, 
N. Y., has been appointed to the place. The scholars in the 
Heath school have increased in number during the year, and 
Miss Margaret J. Sweeney, a graduate of our High school, 
and also of the Normal school, has been appointed to teach a 
class in the primary grade there. The other room in the 
Boylston school, opened just before the Thanksgiving recess,. 
has a class to which Miss S. A. Green, of North Easton, has 
heen assigned. 


* For further particulars in relation to these new buildings, we refer to the report of the 
special committee, on a succeeding page, and also to remarks under the head of School 
Accommodations. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


These enlarged accommodations were needed long before 
they could be finished, and we had no room for many children 
who applied for admission at the beginning of the year. 
Indeed, the committee think it their duty to say thus early, 
that the question of increased accommodations for the chil- 
dren who will require them in the immediate future, is likely 
to be again prominently before the Town as an imperative 
necessity. 

It will be seen by reference to the table of statistics, that 
the number of children between five and fifteen years of age, 
in the town, has increased one hundred and fifty-three, or 
almost exactly ten per cent., during the year ending March, 
1883 ; should a proportionate increase take place the coming 
year, we could not possibly accommodate je in our pres- 
ent buildings. 

The number of graduates of our High school who have 
returned this year to take the studies which were not open 
to them last year, is eight,—more than ever before. Then, 
again, while it is to be expected that some will leave at the 
close of the year, yet under the new course of study, now 
well advanced on its third year, we shall graduate none from 
this school in June, and we have reason to believe that the 
entering class will make the number of pupils considerably 
greater than it has been at any time within the service of any 
present member of the board,—and the disposition of these 
pupils is already giving the sub-committee cause for anxious 
thought as to how it can be done with our present building. 

The High school building is now filled to its utmost capac- 
ity. It has been found necessary for the last two years to 
place desks and chairs in the aisles and on the platforms, 
which cause much inconvenience. A new recitation-room is 
greatly needed also, as the small one in the rear of the plat- 
form is often uncomfortably crowded by the number using it : 
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the additional seats we have. been obliged to place there 
increase the discomfort, and the ventilation of this room is 
very imperfect, and a matter of frequent complaint. 

The suggestion has been made that this room could be 
thrown into the larger room, by removing’ and changing the 
arrangement of partitions at this end of the building, and 
that 2 wing of one story, perhaps to contain coat-rooms and 
a recitation-room, might be erected on the side. This plan, 
if it should be found feasible, would give us temporary re- 
lief, and possibly be all that would be required here for a 
few years to come. A second plan, should the preceding 
be found not to be wise, is to lengthen the building by moy- 
ing back the rear wall, making a recitation-room below. On 
some accounts this would be better than that first proposed, 
and not more expensive. But this, or some other measure for 
relief, seems to be needed at once, unless the Town is ready 
to build a new High school-house. The number of pupils 
attending this school, in proportion to our population, is, we 
ascertain from an investigation made with such care as we 
have been able to give, considerably above that of most of 
the towns in the State, while our building is far inferior to 
most of those occupied by schools of a similar standing. 
Many parents whose children are pursuing a High school 
course of study, now prefer, for various reasons, to send 
them into the city. While it is probable that many of these 
would continue to do so had we more attractive quarters, 
and those better adapted to the purpose, it is also true, we 
believe, that the number who would attend would be much 
increased, to the advantage of all, should the changes we 
have suggested be carried into effect. 

The growth of population caused by the erection of new 
dwelling-houses in Cypress street and its vicinity, and on 
Longwood avenue, has already increased the number of 
pupils in our schools; and it may be necessary to use the 
whole of the Lawrence school-house for Primary classes 
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very shortly. Petitions asking us to open such classes there, 
have already been received. To grant this will oblige us to 
bring the Grammar classes up to the Pierce Grammar build- 
ing, where the upper classes are now as full as can be taught 
to advantage. The question as to what is the wisest plan to 
meet this emergency also, cannot, without serious detriment 
to our best interests, long be delayed. Various plans have 
been suggested,—the enlargement of the Pierce Grammar 
school building, by an extension in the rear, or the addition 
of another story, which seems better than the enlargement 
of the Pierce Primary school-house, for several reasons. 
The committee would advise that a special committee be 
appointed to consider the best course to be recommended to 
the Town, with instructions to report at an early day. 


The enlargement of the Boylston school-house has already 
been mentioned. The new building on Walter avenue has 
been completed, and was occupied shortly after the Thanks- 
giving recess. This is one of the most convenient and 
attractive buildings in the town: it has been named the 
Lincoln school, in honor of our late chairman, for so many 
years an earnest and devoted worker in the cause of educa- 
tion among us. The grounds about this building are in 
need of some further grading, which it is believed can 
be done without expense to the Town, and which will be 
accomplished within the coming year. 


We recommend a small appropriation for asphalting 
the yard of the Pierce Primary school, an application for 
which was denied last summer, by the Selectmen, for the 
reason that no appropriation for this parpose was at their 
disposal. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 


The committee on the High school report that this school 
continues in charge of the same teachers as last year. They 
believe themselves fully justified in saying that it has never 
had more faithful, zealous, or efficient instruction than at 
present, and that at no period in its history has more earnest, 
thorough, or productive work been done. Our object in the 
present course of study has not been to make display, or 
even to attract public notice, but to so train the faculties of 
the pupils as to teach them how to investigate for themselves ; 
to develop a-taste for the beautiful, the honorable, and the 
good; to produce educated men and women, who shall be 
useful, practical, and productive members of society. While 
no less attention is given to the classical department, more 
attention 7s given to the studies in the English course, — 
especially in literature and the sciences. In the study of 
Government a remarkable interest has been developed. In 
Chemistry also, by the changes made last summer, intro- 
ducing water into one of the rooms, and enlarging somewhat 
the apparatus, we have enabled the class to perform many 
experiments for themselves, under the direction of their 
teacher, and some of the papers at the examination in this 
study were specially creditable, and showed interested and 
intelligent observation and faithful work by the pupils, as 
well as thought and skill on the part of the instructor. 

The number graduated at the close of the last school year 
was 20, or four more than the previous year. We have now 
eight scholars in the advanced class, who have returned to 
continue studies beyond the point to which we formerly 
carried our course. The class just formed to study Greek 
numbers eleven. The number of scholars pursuing English 
studies only, is 49, and those taking the classical course is 38. 

The boys in this school, and some of the older boys in the 
Grammar school, like those in the High and Latin schools 
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in Boston, have felt considerable interest in military drill, 
and the members of the sub-committee have been repeatedly 
asked if some arrangement could not be made for instruction 
in this by a competent teacher; but they have not yet seen 
that it is best to recommend it. They, however, think 1 
would be well to provide some simple gymnastic apparatus, 
to be used under proper restrictions. A committee on physi- 
cal exercises 1s now considering what should be done in this 
direction in all our schools, and their report is appended. 

The only change in the text-books during the year has 
been the introduction of a supplementary text-book on Physi- 
cal Geography, which we find gives better satisfaction than 
that in use last year, and it is Sesiabile this will be ct tea 
permanently. 

The committee have embodied in a series of votes the 
various recommendations in reference to new buildings, the 
enlargement of the High school, the Devotion fund, ete., 
Pinca will be found at aie close of the aoe. and which 
they ask the Town to adopt. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The charge of the Grammar and Primary schools having 
been continued in great measure in the hands of Mr. Daniels, 
as Superintendent, his report is appended, and reference is 
made to that for particulars as to what has been done in that 
portion of our work. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The results of the annual examination, in June last, show 
but little that was not most satisfactory. A careful review of 
the different examination papers revealed the fact that fewer 
than usual of the pupils failed to gain the per cent. required for 
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promotion; and.there were many cases of pupils attaining 
almost to the maximum in nearly all their studies. We may 
safely say that the average attainment was higher than in 
former years. 

A change was made by the committee the past school 
year, whereby the semi-annual examination, in January, so 
far as it was a committee’s examination, was dispensed with 
entirely. It was made a matter of experiment, but having 
worked remarkably well, your committee feel, themselves 
justified in recommending it as a permanent arrangement. 
The regular monthly examination by the teachers of the sey- 
eral grades is given in its place, and the average of that with 
the previous months’ examinations shows the pupil’s standing, 
and is indispensable in ascertaining his fitness for continuing 
with his class; but much time and labor in the preparation 
and examination of papers is saved, and it seems in every 
way better not to put the strain of two regular examinations 
upon children already having full enough to accomplish. 

As in the previous school year, the sub-committee on 
Primary schools made an examination of all the Primary 
school children, in writing, numbers, and reading. It is 
with great pleasure that that committee records the remark- 
able and satisfactory manner in which these young children 
met the test, — showing, beyond any doubt, that the system 
by which they are instructed attains its desired end. 

_ No examination is invariably a true test of attainment. A 
child’s peculiar temperament under excitement, of which 
there is always more or less at such a time, may operate 
almost fatally in preventing him showing what he really 
knows. Notably is this true in the examination in reading, 
which necessarily is conducted orally. The mere presence 
of a committee-man is apt to confuse a pupil who may be 
one of the best readers of the class. And to a less degree, 
‘the fact that the examination paper has been prepared under 
the immediate supervision of the examination committee, 
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and appears in all the formality of print, tends to scatter the 
thoughts and prevent that concentration which is absolutely 
necessary to a proper solution of various questions. ‘The 
time of the year, too, in which the examination takes place, 
being at the first very hottest part of it, often, also, militates 
against perfect results. And considering all these adverse 
circumstances, which will always exist, and are by no means 
peculiar to our town, your committee is satisfied, as far as 
it can judge from the high average results of last June’s 
examinations, that the work in the Brookline schools, both 
on the part of the teachers and the taught, is being done well 
and thoroughly. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


In the desire to secure the most thorough and rapid mental 
development of the pupils in our schools, the committee feel 
that the possibility of doing something to aid them in acquir- 
ing sound bodies also, by proper physical training, has 
hitherto received too little consideration. 

The school hours, except the regular recesses, seem to be 
so wholly parcelled out to different studies and recitations, 
that most teachers, especially those in the higher grades, 
think it impossible to do more than give, now and then, a 
few moments to a mere rest from study, or to a few move- 
ments that serve really the same end, being too inefficient and 
aimless to deserve the name of exercise, for the purpose of 
physical development. Without special study and instruc- 
tion in this direction, it is impossible for the teacher to know 
just what to do to bring into play the various sets of muscles, 
so as to symmetrically strengthen the different parts of the 
body. 
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| With the desire to accomplish something practical in the 
way of physical education, this subject was referred to a sub- 
committee, which has made a preliminary report, by which 
we are led confidently to believe that it is possible, by devot- 
ing a short time each day to systematic exercise, scientifically 
directed, to do a great deal towards developing weak muscles, 
improving the general health and strength of pupils, and 
thereby better fitting them to bear the mental strain of so 
many hours of daily study, and the necessary confinement of 
the school-room. . 

A manual, especially designed and admirably adapted to 
this end, has been placed in the hands of the teachers, and as 
soon as they have had time to become familiar with the details 
of the subject, its rules and instructions will be put in prac- 
tice, as far as this can be done without apparatus. Later, as 
the plan becomes more fully developed, it may be thought 
advisable to procure some simple and inexpensive apparatus. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


It will be seen from the last report of this school for the 
vacation of 1882, that of the sixty-three pupils enrolled, all 
but thirteen failed to reap the full benefit, through irregular 
attendance. ‘To remedy this want of regularity so far as 
possible, and thus make the school a benefit to the largest 
number, the committee issued the following circular, hoping 
that the pledge expected of the parent, and the stimulus of 
prizes offered to the pupils, would have the desired effect of 
not only securing an adequate number of the proper age, but. 
regular attendance also. 


INDUSTRIAL VACATION SCHOOL. 


This school will open on Monday, July 9th, and continue eight weeks. 
The instruction will include an elementary course in carpentry and 
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joinery, with applications. In order to secure the hearty interest and co- 
operation of pupils, the School Committee offer the following prizes :-— 


1. For the best attendance : ; ; ; i ea 00 
2. For the best series of models 2 50 
3. For the best workmanship as a whole 2 50 
4. For the best single article made . 4 : i P 3 00 
5. For most improvement by a new pupil 2 00 
6. For most improvement by a pupil of a former year 2 00 
7. Every article, which, on inspection, is pronounced 
salable, shall belong to the maker. 
As the success of this school must largely depend upon regularity of 
attendance, no pupil will be admitted except upon the following applica- 
tion and pledge. 


I hereby apply to have my son 
who is years old, admitted to the Indus- 


| trial Vacation School, and, if admitted, I promise that he shall attend reg- 
ularly, unless prevented by sickness. 


(Signed,) a re 


This application must be filled by the pupil’s name and age, signed by 
the parent or guardian, and returned to the undersigned on or before 
July 4th. 

Past pupils, whose attendance was satisfactory, will be first admitted, 
and the school will then be filled by the oldest applicants. 


M. DRISCOLL, Chairman. 
BROOKLINE, June 19th, 1883. 


It will be seen that while a gain has been made, we cannot 
report entirely satisfactory results. 

The whole number of applicants admitted was thirty-six. 
Of these, twelve were dropped for irregular attendance, and 
three took less than twenty-five lessons. The remaining 
twenty-one took from twenty-five to ninety-four lessons 
each, and made, upon the whole, satisfactory progress. 
Eleven of the applicants were under twelve years of age, of 
whom all but four were among those dropped ; and these 
were too small physically to fully profit by the course. 

The prizes offered were all well earned, and, in addition, 
two dollars were paid for work which the Town needed and 
accepted. 
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While a larger number of pupils took advantage of the 
school than in the previous year, the number seeking admis- 
sion did not come up to our expectations. Still, it is quite 
likely that we expected too much. We did not sufliciently 
consider how much it must costa boy voluntarily to give up 
even a portion of the vacation which has been from time im- 
memorial set apart as his reward for duty performed during 
the balance of the year. 

It is evident that instruction in a vacation school can never 
take the place of the current work during the remainder of 
the year in any department; and the most we have hoped 
to do is to demonstrate the feasibility and value of hand- 
teaching, in order that at the proper time the Town might be 
ready to adopt it as part of the educational training which it 
would demand of all pupils needing it, either as a means or 
as anend. On this account, as well as for what we can do 
for a limited number of pupils with a small amount of money, 
we recommend its continuance, and an appropriation of the 
same sum as last year. 

At the close of the school, the work of the pupils was ex- 
hibited in the lower town hall, and we have reason to think 
that all, even the best judges, were well satisfied with the 
variety and quality of all the articles submitted, taking the 
time devoted and the average age of the pupils into account. 

Special mechanic art schools, or manual training schools, 
are rapidly springing up in many of the larger cities in all 
parts of the country; and we earnestly hope that Brookline 
may be among the first, if not the first of towns, to recognize 
the value of this kind of teaching by requiring it as a part 
of the pupil’s fundamental education. 

Our thanks are again due to Mr. Hildreth, the teacher of 
the school, for his faithfulness and thoroughness. 

Our expenditures are reported elsewhere, with the other 
expenses of the schools. 
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PENNY SAVINGS. 


‘¢Penny savings” are now collected in four rooms in the 
Pierce school, one in the Harvard school, two in the Lawrence 
school, and three in the Ward school,—ten rooms in all. 
For the first half of the present school year the collections 
were, for various reasons, omitted in all but the room in 
the Ward school; but they have been resumed, and mo be 
continued till the end of the school year. 


The whole number of deposits from the 


beginning has been 2 . 209 
Amounting to $696 75 
The number of deposits withdrawn from the 
beginning has been. : Santo 
Amounting to 270 11 
The number of deposits Feb. Ist, 1884, was 130 
Amounting to : 426 64 
The number of deposits less than 50 cents 
each, is , : ; : a he 
Amounting to 6 41 
The number of deposits 50 cents each and 
over, is ; : : : . 94 
Amounting to , 420 23 
The largest amount to the credit of any one 
PUpPLE ISH ee 39 00 
The largest amount withdrawn by any one 
pupil, is. ; : : 22 78 


No pupil is allowed to withdraw any deposit without a 
written order signed by the parent or guardian. 


EVENING SCHOOL. 


The Evening school was opened a little later than usual, 
but is doing its accustomed work. We append a brief state- 
ment concerning it, from the teachers who are now in charge. 


“ 
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To the Brookline Evening School Committee : — 

GENTLEMEN, — Our school began Dec. 10th, 1883, with 
about 40 pupils, the larger part of whom were boys, whose 
ages range from 12 to 20. Those who were desirous of 
gaining knowledge remained, while those who came for 
other reasons retired after a few nights, making the average 
attendance about 30. 

The studies pursued are: Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geography, Grammar, and U. 8. History. Ten pupils have 
shown much interest in Bookkeeping, and have made good 
progress. Drawing, Letter-writing and Composition have 
been taught, and the pupils seem more interested in their 
studies than when the school began. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALBERT GREENE, Principal. 


Newur E. Sura, Assistant. 
Fes. 1, 1884. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


There will be needed the coming year to defray school 
expenses :— 


For Salaries ; : : . $34,000 00 
Sewing teacher. yamine 550 00 
Music teacher ; ; : 600 00 
Drawing teacher . : 250 00 
Truant officer ; é : 400 00 
Care of school-rooms. : 1,600 00 
Fuel . é ; d : 2,000 00 
Sundry expenses . 1,600 00 

—— $41,000 00 

For Evening school. . d 500 00 


Industrial school . “ P : : 250 00 


2] 

The following are the votes previously referred to in this 
report, and recommended for adoption by the School Com- 
mittee. The subject of the Edward Devotion School Fund 
having been so fully discussed in the report of last year, it is 
unnecessary to go into the matter at.the present time further 
than to say that the Town having accepted the trust, it seems 
proper to declare the manner in which the same has been in- 
vested. The plan suggested below does not involve any ad- 
ditional expenditure on the part of the Town, and some 
action is thought necessary to prevent any possible charge 
that the bequest has been diverted; to remove a perplexing 
subject from further discussion ; and to perpetuate in a suit- 
‘able way the most liberal gift for educational purposes the 
Town has ever received. As the High school is for the 
benefit of all the citizens, more perhaps than any other of 
our public schools, the association of his name with that 
building seems most appropriate. 


Voted, That a Special Committee, to consist of , be 
appointed to consider what plans should be adopted to en- 
large the present school accommodations, with instructions to 
report at an early day, such recommendations as may seem 
most expedient. 


Voted, That the Treasurer be instructed to give the note 
of the Town, signed by the Treasurer, and countersigned by 
a majority of the Selectmen, for the sum of five thousand 
dollars, payable to the Commissioners ot the Sinking Fund, 
(who are hereby declared the Trustees of the Edward Devo- 
tion School Fund,) bearing interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum. 


Voted, That a sum not exceeding four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars be and the same is hereby appropriated towards 
the payment of the above note, and that the same, or so much 
thereof as shall be needed, be expended under the direction 
of the School Committee, in the enlargement of the High 
school building. 
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Voted, That the bequest of Edward Devotion, ‘‘ towards 
building or maintaining a school as near the centre of the 
Town as shall be agreed upon by the Town,” having been in- 
vested in the High school building, the large hall in the same 
shall hereafter be called the Edward Devotion Hall, in his 
honor. . 


Voted, That an amount not exceeding two hundred dollars 
be appropriated, to be expended under the direction of the 
School Committee in asphalting the yard of the Pierce 
Primary school. 


LEONARD K. STORRS, 
W. T. R. MARVIN, 
ALBERT MASON, 
JOHN B. BRACKETT, 
MICHAEL DRISCOLL, 
DAVID B. VAN SLYCK, 
JOHN D. RUNKLE, 
HOWARD N. BROWN, 


School Committee of Brookline. 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. 


To the School Committee of Brookline: 

In compliance with your regulations, I herewith respect- 
fully submit my report for the year ending January 31st, 
1884. 

The year now closing has been one of more than ordinary 
interest and responsibility to those having the care of the 
schools. The increase in the number of pupils has made it 
necessary to enlarge our school accommodation, and to em- 
ploy additional teachers. 

As vacancies occur, there is no lack of applicants or of 
teachers who:are available at short notice, but there is a real 
scarcity of teachers who possess the many desirable qualifi- 
cations of temperament and manners,— knowledge of human 
nature,—particularly child nature, in its wills, tendencies, 
capacities, and peculiarities,—tact in the management of 
school, and ability to impart instruction and interest the 
pupils in their work. 

An old adage truly says, ‘‘As is the teacher, so the school,” 
or as the State Board of Education express it, ‘*‘ The differ- 
ence in schools is substantially the difference in teachers.” 
There never was a time when good teachers were in so great 
demand as now, or when indifferent and inexperienced teach- 
ers found it so difficult to secure and retain important and 
permanent positions. 

We have lost the past year some excellent teachers; and 
if we succeed in supplying their places with equally good 
ones, it takes time for new teachers to establish themselves, 
to become acquainted with the dispositions and capacities of 
the pupils, and to secure the full confidence and codperation 
of the parents. It is but just to say that the new teachers 
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appointed to fill vacancies, are energetic and enthusiastic in 
their work, firm but judicious in their discipline ; and from 
present appearances they will be a valuable acquisition to 
our efficient corps. 

The new rooms referred to in the committee’s report are 
now all occupied, and have a total of one hundred and 
seventy-eight pupils, an average of over forty-four pupils to 
a room. It would seem that further accommodations will 
be needed in the near future, and I trust that this matter 
will receive your early attention, that we may, if possible, 
avoid the necessity of again occupying the vacant rooms in 
the engine-house. ‘Those rooms have already been occupied 
at two different times for periods of about one year each, 
much to the discomfort and embarrassment of both teachers 
and pupils in their work. The recent erection of a shop in 
the rear of the building now occupies the only spot which 
could be used by the children as a play-yard, without tres- 
passing upon private property. From September to Decem- 
ber, the date of removal, their recesses were chiefly spent in 
the street, and the wonder is that no serious accident oc- 
curred. | 

The only unoccupied school-room in town is at Longwood, 
too distant to accommodate children in this section of the 
town. 

Judging from past experience, the present time is none 
too early to plan for our future needs. 

One of the first questions to be settled in connection with 
school accommodations is in reference to a suitable locations 
which will at the same time relieve the crowded schools. 
There can be no question as to the desirability of a dry and 
healthy spot, with pleasant surroundings and ample yard 
room, somewhat removed from the business centre of the 
town and away from noisy streets. Another question*is as 
to the size and number of buildings to properly accommodate 
the population. Brookline has at the present time twelve 
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school-houses, with a school population as returned -by the 
the assessors in May last, of fourteen hundred and ninety- 
nine ; while Quincy, for example, with fifty per cent. more 
school children, has seven school-houses. 

While Primary pupils ought not to be sent far from home 
to school, great care should be used in making provision for 
our future wants, that we do not erect too many small build- 
ings in different parts of the town, without sufficient regard to 
economy and the best interests of the schools. A matter of 
no little importance to the success of a school is a judicious 
classification, by which pupils widely differing in age and at- 
tainments may not be assigned to any one taaatert While I 
would not advise ina town like Brookline the erection of 
three-story structures, I do not think buildings of eight or 
ten rooms, properly arranged, with ample yard and _ play- 
grounds, objectionably large. 

Large schools are more economical in every point of view. 
The buidings, considering the number of pupils accommo- 
dated, cost less. The expense of heating, repairs, and care 
of buildings, is much less, proportionally. The pupils can 
be better classified, thereby securing better advantages for 
them. 

It has not been our custom to keep a separate expense ac- 
count of each school, as is the practice in many towns. But, 
while the average cost per pupil in our Primary schools is 
probably not more than $18 or $20, it certainly costs at 
least $100 for each of the five pupils attending the Newton- 
street school. Pupils attending the small schools have no 
single advantage, except in the icie: distance travelled in 
going to and ae school. 

While the efficiency of our schools will depend much upon 
proper classification, great personal wrong may sometimes 
be done by continuing a pupil too long in any one grade, as 
well as by pushing him too fast, that he may finish his course 
in the shortest time possible. Pupils cannot, however, enter 
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profitably upon Grammar school studies before they are able 
to combine simple numbers, which will include a knowledge 
of what is commonly known as the multiplication and divis- 
ion tables; to read understandingly, at sight, from prose 
pieces of a second reader grade; to spell fairly the words 
which occur in those pieces; to produce in writing, in 
their own language, simple stories, after silent reading, 
or after they have been read to them by the teacher. 
The importance of the latter exercise can scarcely be over- 
estimated, as penmanship, spelling, punctuation, the use of 
capitals, paragraphing and composition, can all be best 
learned by constant practice in putting one’s thoughts on 
paper. 

In order to carry forward the composition work which has 
been so well begun in some of the Primary schools, it was 
decided, after consultation with the Grammar teachers as to 
the best method to be systematically pursued, to require one 
composition per month from each and every pupil, beginning 
with September last. These compositions are to be copied 
into.a blank-book, without previous correction by the teacher. 
This is not a substitute for other composition-work usually 
required, but additional thereto, and it will give ten composi- 
tions per year of the kind referred to. We very naturally 
look for improvement in this line of work, as the teachers 
will, from time to time, call the attention of the classes to 
the most common errors; and we assume that the pupils 
themselves will take pride in doing their best at all times. 
The composition-books will always be open to inspection by 
the committee. 

It would be a very pleasant and gratifying thing to be able 
to say that each and every one of the more than twelve 
hundred pupils is doing all that can reasonably be expected 
of him; but this is too much to look for, and while as a 
whole the classes are doing satisfactory work, and making 
commendable progress, there are, and probably will continue 
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to be, individual exceptions. We naturally inquire into the 
causes of unsatisfactory and careless work, but it would re- 
quire too much space to enter into particulars at this time. 
Later on I shall incidentally refer to some of the prominent 
causes. 

We aim by systematic work to make the transfers of 
pupils from grade to grade natural and easy. Every step. 
taken should be with direct reference to some definite end in 
view, either in the acquisition of certain knowledge valuable 
for its own sake, or as mental discipline preliminary to 
something remote, and which can only be attained indirectly. 
Horace Mann defined habit as a cable: ‘‘We weave a 
thread of it every day, and at last we cannot break it.” The 
great work of the teacher is to wisely direct his pupils in the 
exercise of their mental powers, that they may acquire cor- 
rect habits of thought in all their investigations. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


For the last three or four years the sub-committee on Pri- 
mary schools have made personal examinations of those 
schools during the month of June,—each member taking a 
special subject and applying the same test in corresponding 
grades in all schools. Besides affording an opportunity to 
examine personally the work of individual schools, an oppor- 
tunity is also given to ascertain the condition of the schools 
as a whole. While we cannot expect equally satisfactory 
results in all schools, the defects as well as excellences may 
be traced to their true causes, and the suggestions made by 
the examiners are of value to the teachers and superintendent. 
The division of subjects may vary somewhat from year to 
year without changing the general plan, except so far as ex- 
perience would justify in matters of detail. 

The sub-committee on examinations, as will be seen by 
their report, made but one written examination of the Gram- 
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mar schools, the past year. This, with the usual examinations 
made by the teachers and superintendent, of which record is 
kept, is believed to be sufficient to ascertain with good degree 
of certainty the standing of each pupil, and to determine his 
fitness for promotion. 

It was deemed advisable by the same sub-committee to 
raise the standard somewhat for promotion from class to 
class, and the following rule, which is now in force and ap- 
plies to present classes, was ordered :—‘‘ That no pupil shall 
be promoted whose general average is less than 65 per cent. 
in the following studies,—arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
history and bookkeeping,—or less than 70 per cent. in all his 
studies, including those just enumerated.” 

The following vote was also passed :—‘‘ But this rule im- 
plies no obligation to permit a pupil to continue when not 
able to do the work of the class.” Monthly reports, as for- 
merly, are sent to the parents, that they may be kept informed 
of the standing of their children in the schools. 

Late in April the committee received a petition numerously 
signed by the parents of pupils in the Pierce school, request- 
ing the omission of Saturday’s session for the remainder of 
the term, and the board subsequently voted to suspend the 
Saturday’s session in all the schools, and to make Wednes- 
day’s session five hours, instead of three, as formerly. 
As it had been our custom to dismiss the two younger 
Primary classes at the second recess on long session days, 
this practically deprives those classes of one full session per 
week. It remains to be seen what effect the present plan 
will have upon the year’s work. 

As the attendance in nearly all the schools was thinner on 
Saturdays than on other days of the week, it is to be hoped 
that by giving our pupils one entire day (as is customary in 
nineteen-twentieths of all the schools of the State), the im- 
proved attendance on other days will largely compensate for 
the loss of Saturday’s session. 
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ATTENDANCE. 


Constant and punctual attendance is necessary to the full 
benefit of school privileges. A pupil whois often absent, 
or is in the habit of coming late, or of being dismissed before 
the close of school, not only usually does poor work himself, 
but delays the work of the class by taking the teacher’s time 
to dwell upon points fully explained during his absence. 
The greater good of the whole class would sometimes be 
promoted by dropping the irregular pupil to the lower grade. 

We aim to ascertain the causes of absence,—often by di- 
rect inquiries at the home of the pupil. And when irregular 
attendance can be traced to sickness in the family, or to need- 
ed assistance in the household duties, our sympathies are 
naturally extended to the pupil and his parents ; and for the 
individual, it seems best to allow him to remain in his class 
and attend school as regularly as circumstances will permit. 


TRUANCY. 


But there is another class of pupils quite unlike those just 
described, and who need prompt and efficient treatment. It 
is sometimes said that the schools should be made so attrac- 
tive that pupils will not willingly stay away. The fact is, 
there is a class of children, not very numerous, whose parents 
are either indifferent as to their education, or have lost con- 
trol over them, so that little aid in the way of codperation 
with the teachers can be expected. From this class come 
the truants,—comparatively few in number, but potent to do 
evil, and somewhat on the increase, as my records show.. 
They go to school when they must, and stay away as often 
as they can and evade the truant officer. 

The number of cases of truancy reported the last year is 
one hundred and thirty, confined to forty-three pupils, who 
were truants for periods varying from one day to eighteen 
days each, as follows: 
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NUMBER. DAYS KACH. NUMBER. DAYS EACH. 
a See 1 DG kei a st 8" ska 
7 2 1 10 
4 3 1 ESO OREN eee eth I 5, 
2 4 LSE DE De ah ERE Gs Gy 
1 5 1 18 
1 6 


This number would have been increased, had it. not been 
for the vigilance of the truant officer in arresting and return- 
ing boys to school who left home, presumably to go to 
school, but failed to put in an appearance at the proper time. 
We do not claim to have a record of every case of truancy, 
from the difficulty in ascertaining whether or not certain ab- 
sences are without the knowledge and consent of the parents. 

Three boys, the past year, have been sent to the House of 
the Angel Guardian for a short time each. This is an ex- 
cellent disciplinary institution, and if it had a shop attached, 
for manual labor, it would seem to be all that could be de- 
sired for children whom we can send there. But we must 
first obtain the consent of the parents before sending a child 
to this place. The only other alternative is the House of Cor- 
rection, plainly an unsuitable place for truants. If we are to 
deal effectively with truancy, we must either have a place of 
our own, or make arrangements with some city or town 
already having a reformatory institution, to which we can 
send habitual truants without the consent of the parents. I 
trust the committee will ERGO ROG some plan to the town 
this spring. 


The schools, as a whole, have made commendable progress 
the past year. They are capable of still further usefulness 
and proficiency. More is demanded of them today than a 
quarter of a century ago, but we believe the teaching talent 
has also improved, at that it has at least kept abreast with 
the increased demands. 


* Three girls. 


While we realize the vast changes and improvements which 
have taken place and are still taking place in all the depart- 
ments of this busy world, as exemplified in the improved 
methods of agriculture, commerce, manufactures, mining, 
and in the rapid communication with distant parts of the 
world by means of telegraphs and telephones, we ask our- 
selves, what is likely to be demanded of the schools at no 
distant day ? 

Of one thing we are certain ;—to settle down with any- 
thing like satisfaction that the schools have reached perfection, 
would be practically to retrograde. Questions like the fol- 
lowing must be carefully weighed, as they come, not alone 
from educators, so-called, but from thoughtful men in all 
ranks and stations in life : 


Are the children over-worked in the public schools ? 

Are they doing the right kind of work ? 

Are they educated beyond their station ? 

Are their minds crammed and not educated ? 

Are the children properly educated in a moral point of 
view ? 

Is manual training a necessary factor of a good education ? 


We find these and kindred questions occupying the minds 
of thoughtful men, discussed in the journals of the day, and 
at educational meetings, from Maine to California, and the 
irresistible conclusion is, that never before was there so gen- 
eral interest in the education of the children of the. land. 

.The result must be a positive gain to the schools. 


D. H. DANIELS, 
Superintendent. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Additional School Accommodations. 


The committee report that the extension of the Boylston 
street school-house, and the Walter avenue school-house, have 
been completed. The appropriation for these purposes was 


$24,500. 


There has been expended on the Boylston street school- 


house, $8,755.94, as follows :— 


Johnson Bros., on contract for foun- 


dations, ete. , , . $590 00 

Extra work. : , 100 50 
———— $69) 

W. H. Bowker, on building contract $7,256 00 

Extra work - < : 83 O01 
——— __ 7,339 
Peabody & Stearns, architects . q 97 
A. G. Whitcomb, school furniture. : 231 
Sundries : ; : : : : ; 98 
Totals ; ; : . ate Lan 


The cost of the Walter avenue school-house lot was 
$4,602.64, and there was expended for examination of the 


title, $52.85. 
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The cost of the Walter avenue school-house ($10,773.38) 
is as follows:— 


Johnson Bros., on contract .for foun- 


dations, ete. ( ; se plibaa 00 

Extra Work : i : 100 00 
———._ $1,733 00 
Isaac McLean, on contract for building —. Soe 
Peabody & Stearns, architects ; ; 250 00 
A. G. Whitcomb, school furniture. : . SLO ee 
Sundries . : : . ‘ 175 138 
~Lotel ia. : , $10,773 38 


Several liens were placed on the school-house by workmen 
and persons who had furnished supplies, Mr. McLean, the 
contractor, having failed. These liens have now all been 
discharged without loss to the Town. There still remains a 
balance due to the assignees of Mr. McLean, and some 
smaller accounts are due; and it will be necessary therefore 
to appropriate the unexpended balance. 

The School Committee have named this school-house the 
‘Lincoln School,” in recognition of the long and very efli- 
cient service rendered to the Town by William H. Lincoln, 
Esq., as chairman of the School Committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES H. DREW, 
FRANCIS W. LAWRENCE, 
OLIVER WHYTE, . 

JOHN K. ROGERS, | 
CHARLES F. SPAULDING, 
LEONARD K. STORRS, 

W. T. R. MARVIN, 
ALBERT MASON, 

JOHN B. BRACKETT, 
MICHAEL DRISCOLL, 
DAVID B. VAN SLYCK, 
JOHN D. RUNKLE, 
HOWARD N. BROWN. 
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SCHOOL, CONMMAT TEE. 


ORGANIZATION, 1884-5. 


Term expires. Term expires. 
Wn. T. R. Marvin .. .1885. Howarp N. BROWN .. . 1886. 
JOHN D. RUNKLE.. . .1885. LEONARD K. STorrs . . 1887. 
MICHAEL DUFFLEY.. . .1885. ALBERT MASON... . . 1887. 
MICHAEL DRISCOLL. . . .1886. JOHN B. BRACKETT. . . 1887. 


DaAvip B. VAN SLYCK . . 1886. 


Rev. LEONARD K. Srorrs, Chairman. 
W. T. R. Marvin, Secretary. 


SUB-COMMITTEES. 


High ScHoot—wW. T. R. Marvin, J. B. Brackett, John D. Runkle. 
GRAMMAR ScHooits—L. K. Storrs, Albert Mason, H. N. Brown. 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS — M. Driscoll, D. B. Van Slyck, M. Duffley. 
TEACHERS — John B. Brackett, L. K. Storrs, Albert Mason. 
FINANCE — Michael Driscoll, D. B. Van Slyck, H. N. Brown. 
EXAMINATIONS — L. K. Storrs, W. T. R. Marvin, J. D. Runkle. 
Music — D. B. Van Slyck, H. N. Brown, J. B. Brackett. 
DRAWING AND WRITING — L. K. Storrs, M. Duffley, J. D. Runkle. 
EVENING ScHoots—M. Driscoll, J. B. Brackett, M. Duffley. 


ADVISORY BOARD. 


Miss MartruHa C. STEVENSON, Miss Susan G. LITTELL, 
Mrs. WILLIAM Hopes, Mrs. Epwarp A. FLINT, 
Mrs. JOSHUA CRANE. 


~The School Committee of Brookline respectfully submit 
the following as their annual report for the year closing 
January 31, 1885, as required by law. 


The Board organized after the annual election, by the 
choice of the Rev. Leonard K. Storrs as chairman, and 
William T. R. Marvin as secretary, and subsequently the 
sub-committees were appointed, as shown on the preceding 
page. 

The customary statements are here appended, showing the 
number of pupils in each school, the names of the teachers 
and their salaries, the special teachers and salaries, and the 
other annual statistics, financial, etc., arranged in tabular 
form, for convenience of reference. 

In the second table it will be observed that the number 
of children between the ages of five and fifteen, as returned 
by the Board of Assessors, shows a falling off from that of 
the previous year. ‘The difficulties experienced in obtaining 
accurate returns on this point are, no doubt, very great, 
as we have abundant reason to know; but when the number 
of those attending private schools in our own town, and of 
those children of citizens of Brookline attending public and 
private schools in Boston and elsewhere, is added to the 
average number of those actually in attendance in the Brook- 
line public schools during the past year, the inaccuracy of 
the return is very apparent. Indeed, if we deduct from 1681 
(the whole number of different pupils enrolled in all the 
public schools for the year, as shown in the second table), 
190 (the number over 15 years of age on our rolls), we 
account for nearly 100 more in the schools maintained by 
the town than this return gives as the whole number of 
children in the town, of the ages specified. 
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4 
STATEMENT CONCERNING THE SCHOOLS. 


sj Ee) ad t=] 3 
sS a2 eSl o |%9 ‘ 
my Pee eee 8 L D 
3 |er|es5] 2 is g = 
selealwel & las : 3 
SCHOOLS. | °S|58|82] 5 | 28 | TEACHERS, Feb. 1885. if 3 
Salealeal eee Nae 
of |£e\25| & | aa g : 
owl ou) *s ins 3 o ‘a 
SElSs|55| & | 58 ) A 
& ibm dee lat oe 
High 132| 97} 91} 90/97 |Mr. J. E. Hoar, Prin.|April’54) $2700 
Mr. A. J. George .---|Sept.’82} 1800 
Miss A. W. Deane ....|Jan. ’61} 1000 
Miss M. P. Frye ...... Sept. ’71 800 
Miss A. M. Johnson...|Dec. 784} 800 
Pierce....| 427| 347| 331] 305} 95 |Mr. E. P. Sherburne..j|Sept. 84} 1500 
Miss E. J. McKenzie ..|Jan. ’80; 700 
Miss F. Swanton ..... Sept.’74| 725 
Miss C. A. Howe...... Jan. *80 625 
Miss E. A. George ....|April’7é 655 
| | Miss M. E. Malone....|Sept. 772 725 
| | Miss A. F. Bosworth . |Sept. 783} 625 
Miss A. B. Carroll ....|Sept. ’78 655 
Harvard .| 116 90] 88] 66] 90 |Miss A. M. Osgood .../Sept. 81 625 
Miss M. EK. Kingsbury. |Sept. 781 625 
Lawrence | 128] 87| 84] 72| 95 |Miss E. A. Bean ...... Sept. ’79 625 
Miss S. D. Newton ...|Nov. ’72 725 
Longwood] 36] 28] 26} 22) 94 |Miss C. M. Frost..... April ’81 625 
Ward ....! 376|-339| 331|:291] 93 |Mr. D. S. Farnham../April’80} 1800 
Miss S. Gowen ....... May, 83; 625 
Miss E. M. McRoberts |Mar. ’82 625 
Miss S. A. Crosby ....|Feb. ’84; 625 
Miss M. A. Cushman../|Sept. ’83 625 
Miss A. E. Edwards..|Sept. 781 625 
Miss A. L. Richardson |Sept. ’73 725 
Miss M. F. Taylor ...-|Nov. ’81 625 
Lincoln ..| 191] 107} 97} 98} 96 |Miss H. L. Carr.....-. Mar. ’82 625 
Miss A. M. Taylor ....|Oct. ’82 625 
Boylston .| 195] 160] 146! 138) 93 |Miss S. A. Green ..... Oct. ’83 625 
Miss S. L. Stearns ..../Sept.’78| 655 
Miss FE. W,sCook.. 2a June ’83| 625 
Mrs. E. T. Lewis ..... Sept. ’67 725 
Sewall ...| 86] 76] 73] ° 61] 94 |Miss E. L. Wiswall....|Sept.’75) 690 
Miss F. L. Daggett ...|Sept. ’78 655 
Heath ....| 144] 117] 113] 109} 94 {Miss M. J. Collingwood|Sept. ’74 725 
Miss M. Kelley ....... Sept. ’78 655 
Miss M. E. Hyde...... Sept. ’70 725 
Miss M. J. Sweeney...|Sept. 83 500 
Newton St; 10) 9 8 6} 95 |Miss D. A. Kelley ....|Sept. ’82 450 
Total, 1457|1388/1258] 94 | 
Music Teacher .......+-2.+----¢. Mr. S. W. Cole ..«.... Sept. ’84 600 
Sewing Teacher..........-..---- Miss H. A. Nevers ....|Sept. ’73| 600 
Drawing Teacher.....---.--+---- Miss M. J. Furbush...|Sept.’72| 250 
Supt. Grammar & Primary Schoolsi|Mr. D.H. Daniels....|Mar. *48) 2500 
Secretary of Committee........- Mr. W.T. R. Marvin.}....+.«- 200 


Chairman of Finance Committee .|Mr. M. Driscoll 


100 
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In the preceding table the column showing the ‘* whole 
number enrolled” is not footed, as many names would be 
counted twice, being those of scholars promoted from Pri- 
mary to Grammar schools, from the latter to the High, etc., 
and therefore the total would serve no practical end. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 
Number of children between five and fifteen years of age re- 
turned by the Assessors, May 1, 1884.......... 1409 
Decrease upon number returned, May 1,1883........ 90 
Valuation of school buildings and grounds, May 1,1884. . . $246,600 00 
Approximate value of other school property, as desks, pianos, 


MMI RS LT ClerenCOHeUGa otha) lems a AP veh ey) tantaiped tv at's $7,500 00 
Assessed valuation of real and personal estates of Brookline, 
DESL LOSSY ark diet. sical SCM tals) ¥éees) ah velo sae of 9405;040;000400 
Amount raised by taxation for support of day schools, includ- 
RAGE ieee aig hehe eos Sh RS eek a cree, ix vee ata ole BS), TOO OO 
Additional amount for text-books and BUD keR ia calc Aaie ot fa $2,473 12 
Total expenditure for schools for the year, including text- 
POGhe ANGs SUPPLIES yy) here Satie ced om Utanihettsel) Be Oe BAS 7G eR 
Percentage of valuation expended forschools. ....... -00164 
Cost of instruction for each pupil, based on the average whole 
number, including incidentals, text-books, and supplies . $34 79 
Cost of text-books and supplies for each pupil, based on the 
RVCLACOr NOs WINN DCliy utans "a! 5 witeela: lalfales. aula le: Verve $1.97 
Whole number of different pupils enrolled in all the schools 
ROFULOOTV CAR Of ed eee cele a am bania tele aR anh ot old POLS S 1681 
Average whole number for the years. .)..0. Fie). ea ee 1258 
Per cent of attendance in all the schools, based on the average 
PV Oe TAD GL Ee Pee aA Recs eile ots Sole Cha), Gita Mecca he. sh iis 94 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of age. ........ 190 
Number of pupils between eight and fourteen years of age . 870 
Number of pupils enrolled in all the schools for the week 
ending Jan. 17, 1885 — (boys, 702; girls, 755) ..... 1457 
Of which there are in High’school. .’. : .. .'. . 97, or 6.7 per cent: 
Grammar schools . es ed ae 605, or 41.5 per cent. 
Frimary, SCHOOIS )..1:-'s,4 4 611. 10D, OY, O18 per cent, 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in High school. . 19 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in Grammar schools, 38 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in Primary schools, 42 
umber on seacnere i Hic schools. hive tee Ma Wal oh ets 5 
(STRAIN ar. BOHOD Reptacte eal ee: on pre 16 
PLEDIOPVRBCHOGIs co. Ccgml eratints: oh hte 18 


Special teachers: drawing, 1; music, 1; sewing,1].... . 3 
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TEACHERS. 


The changes in our corps of teachers during the year have 
been much less than last year. In the High school we have 
found it necessary, as was expected would be the case when 
the course of study was lengthened; to employ an additional 
teacher,— Miss Annie M. Johnson, formerly of Utica, a lady 
who has come to us with high recommendations, and who has 
had considerable experience in teaching the studies which 
have been placed in her care. She began her work at the 
end of the Thanksgiving vacation. This restores the num- 
ber of teachers in this school to what it was several years 
ago. Strong efforts have been made to draw away Mr. 
George from us, to take charge as Principal of a similar 
school elsewhere, but we have been fortunate enough to 
retain him. 

In the Pierce Grammar school we have to regret the loss 
of Miss M. D. Paul, who had been here nine years, discharg- 
ing her duties eminently to the satisfaction of the Commit- 
tee, and with marked fidelity and success. Her influence 
over the pupils was felt outside the school-room, and in their 
homes, in a very happy way. Her health, however, com- 
pelled her to seek a warmer climate, and she left Brookline 
at the close of the term in June. Mr. E. P. Sherburne, who 
came to us from Manchester, N. H., where he has been a 
successful teacher, was appointed to the vacancy, having 
in care the first and second classes in this school, and Miss 
McKenzie was retained as his assistant. It was thought 
that these two teachers would, for the present at least, 
be sufficient ; and Miss Annie E. Edwards, who had been aid- 
ing in the instruction of these classes very satisfactorily, was 
temporarily assigned to the Ward school, and given charge 
of Miss Farmer’s classes, who had resigned for family rea- 
sons. ‘These are all the changes that have been made. It is 
by all means to be desired that a successful teacher should 
be a permanent teacher. t 


ENLARGEMENT OF SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


At an early meeting of the Board, after the requisite 
authority was granted by the town, a building committee 
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was appointed, to take charge of the enlargement of the 
High school, and plans and estimates were obtained. It had 
been in contemplation, during the winter, to make an addi- 
tion, by throwing out wings on both sides of the old build- 
ing; but, after careful consideration, the High School 
“Committee concluded that it would be possible to defer 
building one wing a year or two, or until the necessity 
became more pressing, and the Board decided to make the 
addition on the southeasterly side, and asked for a smaller 
appropriation than had at first been thought necessary. This 
was successfully accomplished during the summer vacation, 
without interrupting the work of the school. 

The partitions dividing the lower story were rearranged, 
so that there are now three well-lighted and convenient. reci- 
tation rooms on this floor, either of which can be entered by 
‘scholars from the main hall above, without disturbing the 
occupants of the others, which it was impossible to do under 
the old plan. The room in front, on this floor, has also been 
considerably enlarged, and is conveniently arranged for the 
purposes of the classes in chemistry. A large corridor 
runs across the building, separated from the recitation 
rooms, and giving abundant space for hooks for clothing, 
etc., and divided in such a way that the boys have one 
portion entirely to themselves on one side, and the girls on 
the other. The main school-room, on the floor above, was 
enlarged by the full space of the addition, sixteen new desks 
were purchased, and on the morning after the school opened 
in the autumn, every seat was occupied, and some weeks 
before the close of the term it became necessary to add 
another row of seats, and these were soon filled; by the 
withdrawal of some of the pupils, who have left school for 
business life, and other unexpected causes, there are now a 
very few vacant seats ; but more will be needed with the new 
year than we now have. As will be seen, the average attend- 
ance for this year, with an increased number of scholars, has 
been fully as high as for previous years. 

In addition to the changes in the interior arrangements 
already mentioned, the alteration and enlargement of the 
floor below enabled us to make a great improvement also in 
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the ‘* Master’s room” behind the platform on the upper floor, 
which has been much enlarged; the cases and books of the 
reference library of the school have been placed there, 
together with a few settees, so that this can now be used 
either as a recitation room, if desired, for the members of 
the first class, or for the performance of clerical labor, the 
examination of exercises, and other work of a similar char- 
acter requiring more freedom from interruption than is 
possible when recitations are going on in the same room. 
Communication with the Master by electric bells and 
speaking tubes from all the recitation rooms has been 
secured, with great advantage in saving of time; a hand- 
some but not expensive tablet, commemorating the gift of 
Epwarpb Devotion to the town, has been placed on the wall 
in the main hall, and the whole building thoroughly reno- 
vated and repaired without and within. It is believed to be 
now in better condition for the purposes for which it is 
designed than at any time since its completion. The items 
ot Seen will be found on another page. 

That enlargement in the accommodations for the Grammar 
and Primary anon pupils would soon be needed was plainly 
stated by the Committee in the last annual report; but as 
the special committee, appointed on our recommendation to 
consider this matter, has made one report on which action 
has already been taken by the town, and still has the subject 
in charge, it seems unnecessary for us to allude to this fur- 
ther at present, except to say that plans are in preparation 
for the enlargement of the Lawrence school, voted by the 
town, which it is hoped will be completed before the term 
begins in the fall, without seriously interfering with the work 
of the school. 

Hicu ScHoou. 


The work in the High school has been generally satisfac- 
tory. We now have the largest number of pupils in at- 
tendance that we have had for many years, if not at any time 
in the history of the school, and, as will be seen by reference 
to the tables, the ratio of attendance has been remarkably 
good. It is possible that this increase in number has been 
somewhat affected by the law requiring the free supply of 
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text books. Every desk but one or two, is now occupied, 
and the addition of the other wing, as contemplated when the 
last addition was made, will be needed by the first of the 
coming year, should the admission be as large as we have 
reason to expect. 

Of the pupils connected with the school last year, two 
have entered college— one entering Harvard without con- 
ditions, and gaining ‘‘ honorable mention” in half the subjects 
in which he was examined; two entered the State Normal 
school; one has become a successful teacher, and nine have 
gone into stores. The addition to the teachers has already 
been mentioned. It is in contemplation to add the study of 
German to the course, for which we have competent instruc- 
tors. 

The present first class will be the first to graduate under 
‘the new course of study. This is now printed for the con- 
venience of parents and others, who wish to know what is 
attempted. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


FIRST YEAR. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 

Algebra, through Quadratic Equations. 

Physical Geography, First Term. 

Physiology and Hygiene, Second Term. 

English Literature and Contemporaneous History.—Goldsmith, Camp- 
bell, Cowper, Gray and Dickens.* 

Reading.—Scott’s ‘‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and ‘‘Ivanhoe.” One hour 
a week through the year.t 

Bookkeeping.—Method by Double Entry. Two hours a week, Second 
Term. 

Drawing.—One hour a week. 

Composition and Declamation. { 


CLASSICAL COURSE. 


Latin.—Grammar: Jones’s Latin Lessons. 
The other departments the same as in the English Course, omitting Eng- 


lish Literature. 

In Latin, English Literature, and in what we have called Reading, the Committee look 
for and expect the personal comments and instruction of the teacher outside of text books— 
not so much in the form of lectures as of conversations, in which the ideas of the scholar 
should be brought out, rectified where necessary, and a freedom of thought developed and en- 
couraged. 


* With more attention to contemporaneous History than was formerly given; and this 
remark applies to the study through the course. 

t+ Supplemented by comments on style, times, etc., thus being a eollateral with Eng- 
lish Literature through the course. 

t Composition and Declamation (vocal exercise for girls in the recitation room) through- 
out the course, amounting to an exercise in each, on alternate weeks. 
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SECOND YEAR. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 

Geometry.—First Term: Two Books, — three hours a week. Second 
Term: through Book Fifth,—four hours a week. (Original demonstra- 
tions encouraged. } 

Natural Philosophy.—With experiments, two hours a week. 

English Literature and History.—Ancient Ballads; Addison, Moore, 
Pope, Burns, Byron, Hood, and Tennyson. 

French.—First Term: the Article, the Partitive, the Numerals, the Aux- 
iliary and Regular Verbs; Translation of twenty pages of Pylodet’s Reader. 
Second Term: the Irregular Verbs, Adjectives, Pronouns; Translation of 
forty pages. 

Reading.—Hawthorne’s ‘‘T'wice-Told Tales,’’ once a week. 

Bookkeeping.—Method by Double Entry. (Optional.) 

Drawing.—One hour a week. 

Composition and Declamation. 


CLASSICAL COURSE. 


Latin.—Grammar continued; Four Books of Caesar’s Commentaries. 
Writing English into Latin. Reading Latin at sight. 

Greek,—begun the Second Term,— Grammatical forms, and White’s 
First Lessons. 

The other departments the same as in the English Course, omitting 
Bookkeeping; and reducing the time given to Natural Philosophy the 
Second Term. 


THIRD YEAR. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 

Chemistry.—First Term. 

Astronomy.—Second Term. 

English Literature and History. rer Spenser, Bacon, Burke, Cole- 
ridge, Macaulay, and Thackeray. 

French.—Souvestre, ‘‘Un Philosophe sous les Toits’’; Feuillet, ‘‘Le 
Roman @’un Jeune Homme Pauvre”; Grammar continued. 

Civil Government. 

Reading.—Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, and Hamlet. 

Bookkeeping.—Method by Double Entry. (Optional.) 

Plane Trigonometry and Surveying. (Optional.) 

Drawing. 

Composition and Declamation. 


CLASSICAL COURSE. 

Latin.—Virgil’s Aeneid, five Books; Writing English into Latin. Read- 
ing Latin at sight. 

Greek.—Grammar continued; Xenophon’s Anabasis, two Books. 
History.—Smith’s Histories of Greece and Rome. 
Reading.—Same as in the English Course. 
French.—Exercises twice a week. 
Composition and Declamation. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


English Literature. — Chaucer, and American authors. 

Ancient History. — Smith’s Histories of Greece and Rome. 

Political Economy. — Fawcett’s Political Economy. 

Botany. — Gray’s ‘‘ How Plants Grow.” 

Mental Philosophy. —Two hours a week. 

Logic and Rhetoric. — Two hours a week, First Term. 

French. — Mme. de Sevigne’s Lettres; one play by Moliére, and one by 
Corneille or Racine; Chardenal’s French Exercises. 

Drawing. (Optional.) 

Reading. — Selections. 

Composition and Declamation. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 

Latin. — Virgil’s Eclogues; Books VI and VII of the Aeneid; Six 
Orations of Cicero; reading Latin at sight; writing English into Latin. 

Greek. — Anabasis, Books III and IV; Homer’s Iliad, three Books: 
writing English into Greek. 
_, English Literature. — As in the English course, as time allows. 

French. — Exercises and Selections. 

Composition and Declamation. 


FIFTH YEAR.+ 


CLASSICAL COURSE. 

Latin. — Virgil’s Aeneid, Books VIII and IX; Georgics, one Book; 
two Orations of Cicero and Senectute; reading Latin at sight; writing 
English into Latin. 

Greek. — Herodotus, eighty pages; Book IV of Thucydides; reading 
‘Greek at sight; writing English into Greek. 

Necessary Reviews. 

Composition and Declamation. 

Pupils, on their entrance into school, are allowed to choose the English 
or the Classical Course; at the close of the first year, if any desire to do 
so, pupils are allowed to substitute Latin for English Literature, retain- 
ing the other studies of the course at first selected, subject, however, to 
the approval of the Committee. 


It has not yet been found expedient to carry out this pro- 
gramme in all respects, and it will be remembered that the 
High School Committee regarded it when adopted as in some 
measure experimental. We still consider it so. The instruc- 
tion in some branches, in extent at least, will always and of 
necessity be governed by circumstances in such a school as 


* Pupils who have completed three years of the English Course will be allowed in the 
fourth year to take classical studies of either class for which they are prepared, provided 
clashing of recitations is avoided. 

t+ Some boys will be able to fit for college in four years; to such the course of study will 
adapt itself; others will find it for their advantage to spend five years in preparation for col- 
lege, and for such this fifth year is arranged. 
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ours, which is forced to be at once an ‘‘English High,” and 
a ‘*Classical” school, and where not only the kind of in- 
struction given but also the work devolving on the teacher 
must vary from year to year as the number of pupils in 
preparation for college varies. In our higher classes es- 
pecially, very much will depend on these conditions. Some 
of the studies designated we have not attempted to take 
up. Others are taught orally, partly because of a lack 
of text-books which are free from criticism. Civil gov- 
ernment, for instance, has been taught in this way, and 
very successfully; we know of no text-book that is ex- 
actly what is wanted for the classes who study this topic, 
though we have examined several. Much of the instruction 
in natural philosophy has been given in the same way, en- 
livened by experiments performed by the scholars themselves 
under instruction from the teacher ; they are expected to take 
notes both of the teacher’s words and of the phenomena of 
the experiments performed. This plan has many advantages, 
but it may be questioned whether a text-book, with at least an 
outline of the course, would not make the results of teaching 
more beneficial, especially in the direction of review, where 
absence or carelessness has prevented the pupil from taking 
proper notes. 

In the matter of discipline, some changes in the plan here- 
tofore used have been made. These changes are still on 
trial, and the advantages of monthly reports of the compara- 
tive standing in conduct as well as in scholarship, and fre- 
quent consultations of teachers as to the work and behavior 
of the pupils, on the one hand, with some disadvantages that 
have been found to exist, on the other, must be thoughtfully 
considered before it shall be finally adopted for the perma- 
nent method in the school. We believe that when pupils 
and teachers have become accustomed to it, the present plan 
will need little, if any, modification. 

With reference to the work of the teachers we can say, as 
we have before, that to maintain the reputation of the school, 
and to do thorough work in teaching, are the aims each has in 
view; and while it is not to be expected that there is no 
room for criticism, we regard them all as disposed to carry 
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out loyally the wishes of the Committee, to the extent of 
their ability, and recognizing fully the high responsibilities 
of their position. 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


We append below the report of the Superintendent on the 
condition and work of the Grammar and Primary schools, 
and precede it with the reports of some of the sub-com- 
mittees. 

EXAMINATIONS. 


A detailed report of the annual examinations in June 
last, was made by the sub-committee on examinations to the 
Board at its first meeting in September. The general results 
were, with few exceptions, very satisfactory. It is well to 
state that the standard of attainment has been raised five per 
cent, so that where formerly 60 per cent in some studies, 
and 65 per cent in general average, was required for promo- 
tion, now, by the additional 5 per cent, an average attain- 
ment of 65 per cent and 70 per cent is necessary. The 
result, of course, at first was, as we anticipated, to debar 
from promotion somewhat more than the usual proportion of 
pupils. But we are satisfied that, apart from this one fact, 
which is but an accident always attendant upon a new enter- 
prise, in the long run an impulse to more conscientious and 
harder work on the part of both teacher and pupil will be 
given, which can but be beneficial to all concerned. In 
truth, the result of the semi-annual examinations just finished, 
abundantly proves the wisdom of thus raising our school 
standard. If examinations prove anything at all, it is well 
demonstrated by this that the condition of our schools, in all 
their different grades, was never better nor more satisfactory. 


Tue INDUSTRIAL VACATION SCHOOL. 


The session opened July 8th and continued ten weeks, 
closing September 13th. The pupils were divided into three 
sections of ten each, each section having a daily lesson of 
two hours, — section one from eight to ten, a. M.; section 
two from ten to twelve, M.; and section three from two to 
four, P. M. 
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The work-benches were re-made, shortened to six feet, 
and arranged for two pupils to a bench. Such new tools as 
were needed to carry on the instruction were bought, and 
everything was done that seemed necessary to secure suc- 
cess, with proper attendance on the part of the pupils. To 
this end the Committee decided to offer prizes, as fol- 
lows: For the best attendance, three dollars; for the second 
best, two dollars; and one dollar to each pupil who should 
attend forty lessons and over. The result was that five at- 
tended fifty-nine lessons; two, fifty-eight and one-half; and 
thirteen, forty and over. To these twenty pupils were paid 
thirty-two dollars. During the session twenty-two other 
pupils attended, varying from three to thirty-nine and one-— 
half lessons. The age of the pupils ranged from ten to 
fifteen years, the average being about thirteen. 

The teacher, Mr. S. C. Griffin, kept a daily record of the 
work done, which is herewith submitted, with the following 
brief summary. The aim was to teach the pupils how to use 
the tools, including grinding, whetting, and adjusting, as 
well as to work out the simpler forms and connections usu- 
ally met with in carpentry and joinery. 

The first five weeks were almost entirely devoted to teach- 
ing the pupils how to handle the tools, and during this pre- 
liminary course the stock was all used up, except samples of 
mortises and tenons. From the 6th to the 19th of August, 
besides other work, the jaws of the vises were made and 
fitted for the screws, and also ten bench drawers; from the 
19th to the 23d, boxes with mitre joints and rabbets for bot- 
tom; from the 23d to the 30th, halved together joints, and 
mortise and tenon joints; to September 3d, an open dove- 
tailed joint, and a half-dove-tailed joint; from the 3d to the 
5th, a section of a door with double mortise and tenon, and 
groove for panel; from September 6th to 8th, a half-dove- 
tailed joint, halved together at corner; also, sample square 
and mitre saw-cuts, blocked and unblocked. 

The last week was spent in reviewing and making a large 
box, with half-blind dove-tailed joints. The work was left 
so that all parts could be examined, and was all done by the 
pupils, except the laying out for some of the joints. The 
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quality, and not the quantity, of the work was kept in view 
by teacher and pupils, and no attempt was made to do more 
than teach the simplest elements and manipulations. 

At the end of the course many of the pupils were in a 
condition to begin to apply what they had learned, to more 
dificult forms, and to the making of simple but useful 
articles. 

We are also glad to be able to say that in addition to the 

work which each pupil had to show, we saw a marked change 
in his temper and spirit, as well as interest; so marked as to 
convince us that this was by no means the least valuable result 
of the instruction. 
- Until the time comes to introduce this instruction in our 
public school course, we recommend that the Vacation school 
be continued, and that the sum of $250 be appropriated for 
the next summer session. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Griffin for his faithfulness, 
skill as a teacher, and good temper — qualities which insured 
the reasonable success of the school. 

At the close of the course the School Committee, with 
others, inspected the work, and were satisfied upon the whole 
with the results. The expenses of the Vacation school are 
reported with those of the other schools. 


EVENING SCHOOL. 


The Evening school opened on Monday evening, December 
1st, with Mr. David Bentley in charge as principal, and Miss 
Nellie E. Shea as assistant, and has held its sessions con- 
tinuously — four evenings each week — to the present time, 
Feb. 1, 1885, with a recess of two evenings at Christmas. 
The members of the school, as a whole, have shown a fair 
degree of interest in their studies, while the attendance of 
some has been very constant. The studies pursued include 
Reading, Spelling, Geography, Arithmetic, Penmanship, 
and Bookkeeping. The average attendance has been 27. 

The Evening school is fast becoming a valuable aid in 
reaching a class of our young people whose circumstances 
prevent their attendance during the day. As _ such it 
commends itself to the care and support of our cities and 
towns. 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. 


To the School Committee of Brookline: — 
My report for the year ending January 31, 1885, is here- 
with respectfully submitted. 


It is sometimes said that school reports contain little direct 
information concerning individual schools or teachers. This 
cannot well be otherwise. To discuss the merits and de- 
merits of each separate school and teacher would lead to 
comparisons, either expressed or implied, which might be 
extremely odious, and certainly would be out of place. 

Any one desiring more definite knowledge regarding the 
schools, classes, or studies, can readily obtain additional 
facts, either from the Committee, superintendent, or teachers. 
I am happy, however, to state that the schools, as a whole, 
are In a prosperous condition, — perhaps never more so. I 
am confirmed in this belief from visits to schools in other 
cities and towns, and also from the unsolicited opinions of 
those well able to judge, who have visited our schools the 
past year. It must not be inferred, however, that every 
school in town is doing as good work as it ought. Wherever 
we fail to secure close, patient, persevering, and thoughtful 
application on the part of the pupils, the results in that 
particular school must be disappointing alike to Committee 
and teacher. 

It would hardly be possible for the Committee to use 
greater care in the selection of teachers, making, as they do, 
inquiries as to health, character and preparation for their 
work, as well as of the experience and success of applicants. 
They also visit the schools, in order to learn something of 
the teachers’ methods of instruction and discipline. The 
superintendent is also expected to keep a list of available 
teachers, together with such information as he is able to 
obtain from reliable sources. 

In no other way can the schools be kept up to their pres- 
ent standard ; and certainly in no other way can they become 
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more efficient than by employing the best talent to be found 
as vacancies shall occur. 

It has never been the policy of the Committee, certainly 
not for many years, to experiment with inexperienced teach- 
ers; yet applicants are numerous, who have had little or no 
experience, and often with no professional training bearing 
directly upon the work which they propose to assume. 
I believe it to be the part of wisdom for any one intending 
to teach, to pursue a course of study with direct reference to 
the work. Normal schools afford this opportunity ; they are 
not intended for general academic education. They are 
special, and give instruction in a direct line as a preparation 
for school work; and those will derive the most benefit from 
attending such schools who are the best prepared for the 
work on entering. They should, at least, have the equiva- 
lent of a good High school course, in order to be able to 
pursue successfully the course of study in the Normal school, 
but even that will not of itself guarantee success to the 
graduates. 

Literary attainments alone will not make the teacher, as 
there is abundant evidence of ignominious failures on the part 
of those eminent in scholarship. Normal school diplomas 
are testimonials of literary qualifications, and afford evidence 
that the possessor has pursued a course of training with di- 
rect reference to teaching. No one can doubt for a moment 
that such training, continued for from two to four years, 
with the usual opportunity for practice under the eye of 
skilled instructors, is of very great value to the teacher, — 
as much so as the professional studies of the physician or 
the lawyer are to him. It enables the new teacher to start 
off upon his work with more confidence than he would other- 
wise possess, for he brings to his aid many points, more or 
less settled, which have entirely escaped the minds of those 
without the training. But all these advantages will not, of 
themselves, make the teacher; they are certainly great aid, 
but the real test of success is the school work. | 

Tact, temperament, judgment, health, cheerfulness, sym- 
pathy with children, enthusiasm, power to control and inter- 
est, correct lives,—these are natural qualifications, not 
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acquired, but they may be strengthened by study and 
thought. I ought to say, in this connection, that some of 
our teachers, who rank among the best, never attended a 
Normal school. The qualifications just enumerated, com- 
bined with earnestness, love for their work, experience, and 
a progressive spirit, make them so; still the rule holds good, 
that the more thorough the preparation for the work, the 
better will be the results. But all teachers worth keeping, 
whatever their previous preparation, must be students, par- 
ticularly in their line of work, or they will gradually but 
surely settle into educational ruts. 

Discipline lies at the foundation of the teacher’s success. 
By this, Ido not mean military precision in all the move- 
ments of the pupil; but such discipline as is necessary to 
secure an orderly and quiet school, in which all can attend 
to their own individual work without in any way interfering 
with or disturbing others. A quiet and orderly school indi- 
cates thoughtful and thorough work, while a restless, loung- 
ing school will do careless work. In a word, lax discipline 
saps the educational structure at every point, while firm, yet 
judicious discipline tends to give strength to every part. With 
correct discipline everything is favorable for concentration 
of thought. 

No one can doubt that there is a limit to the mental 
capacities of children, and to the amount of work which they 
can properly accomplish, and that their minds are as unlike 
as their faces. 

Teachers having charge of beginners need to exercise the 
utmost care. There is greater necessity for individual in- 
struction in this grade than in any other, as the little chil- 
dren must have special direction how to do their work 
properly. If they are required to copy words or figures 
from the black-board, for example, without specific direc- 
tions, some will be found beginning at the wrong end of the 
word, or making the figures in the most awkward way pos- 
sible; others, strange though it may seem, will make them 
up-side down, or with left-hand curves for right. All these 
forms, wrong in principle, must sometime be corrected; if 
this is not done in the outset, to say nothing of the time 
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wasted, more time will be needed later in correcting the bad 
habit than ought to be given in teaching the correct forms at 
first. 

The work now required in primary and grammar grades is 
so well understood by the teachers that there seems to be no 
good reason why all we attempt to do should not be well 
done; exceptional cases, of course, will arise. But new 
educational problems are constantly appearing, and there 
will never be a time when we can flatter ourselves that there 
is no further room for improvement. Many subjects, some 
of which are comparatively new, and others which a few 
years ago received little notice, are now pushed to the fore- 
ground and demand much attention, while nearly all branches 
ever found in the courses of study are still retained, although, 
in some cases, pursued in a modified form. This is the 
demand of the age in which we live. It is not peculiar to 
the schools. The same spirit pervades all our industries in 
every department of life. 

Our methods may vary or change, to meet circumstances 
and the condition of classes, but fundamental principles are 
fixed. Teachers to be successful must understand child- 
nature and the laws regulating the development of the mind, 
that they may adapt their instruction to the age and capacity 
of their pupils. Every one who has had much to do with chil- 
dren must have observed how readily a child five years of 
age understands ordinary conversation. At that age he 
usually has at his command a vocabulary of several hundred 
words, which he can use in simple sentences, and to which 
he is unconsciously but constantly making additions. The 
words he uses and hears are familiar to his ear, but as yet 
they are strange to his eye. Many objects he readily recog- 
nizes in picture form, but words, either in script or print, 
are as meaningless to his eye as they would be to his ear if 
spoken in an unknown tongue. 

All this seems to point unmistakably to the kind of work 
for children on entering school for the first time. Having in 
former reports entered somewhat into details as to the steps 
to be taken in teaching beginners, I will simply say that for 
the first three years, by far the greater part of the child’s 
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time, should be spent in becoming familiar with words, in 
order to recognize them in all conceivable connections, as a 
preparatory step to enable him to gather information, un- 
aided, from the printed page. 

In connection with his reading he must be taught writing 
and spelling, and the construction of simple sentences. He 
should be able to spell the words of his own vocabulary, 7. e., 
the words he uses; but we should not look for a high degree 
of proficiency in words not in common use. 

From the most reliable reports we have upon school 
attendance, it appears that more than one-half of all the 
children in the public schools of Massachusetts are attending 
to studies properly belonging to the primary grades, and not 
more than one-fifth of these pursue their studies to the end 
of the grammar school course. These facts show the neces- 
sity of making the grades where the masses receive their in- 
struction as thorough and practical as possible. 

There are now in the grammar and primary schools of 
Brookline thirteen hundred and sixty pupils, and classified 
as follows : — 
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A total of 755 pupils in the primary schools. 
A total of 605 pupils in the grammar schools. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


An Act to provide free text-books and supplies was passed 
by the Legislature last winter. For five years previous to 
this Act text-books and school material had been furnished 
at cost price to pupils in the primary and grammar grades. 
The present plan differs in this respect: The town now 
pays for all school material which the Committee deem 


* A portion of these are properly included in primary classes. 
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necessary to be used, thus relieving the parents as such from 
the burden which they have hitherto borne, and making 
education absolutely free to all pupils. 

Our rules and regulations for the care and custody of 
books, the general plan for distribution of all school material, 
and the records kept, are simple and effective, and in brief 
are as follows: 

All school material of whatever kind, purchased and dis- 
tributed from the superintendent’s office, is a matter of 
record, so that any one who wishes, can ascertain what has 
been bought, the price paid, and if not in the office, to 
what schools the same has been distributed. Teachers make 
written requisitions, ‘specifying the number of each kind 
of text-book and other supplies needed. ‘These orders, on 
being filled, are checked and filed, and at a convenient time 
the respective accounts of the teachers are debited with the 
articles ordered and delivered. 

Teachers are expected to keep a duplicate of all orders. 
This plan is also adopted for the Evening school. At the 
close of the school year, and earlier if the Committee desire 
it, each teacher will be requested to account for all books and 
supplies furnished to him or her. The several accounts will 
then be examined and closed. ‘Those articles which have 
been used up in the school work during the year will be 
charged off, and all those fit for further use will be carried to 
a new account. 

If, on closing the accounts, it shall appear that any teacher 
has not accounted for all the text-books furnished, or has 
been too lavish in ordering supplies, an explanation will be 
required, and in case of missing articles, he will be expected 
to replace them, if lost through any neglect of his. Teach- 
ers are required, in turn, to keep an account of the books 
and other articles furnished each individual pupil. On re- 
ceiving text-books from the Superintendent, and before loan- 
ing them to pupils, teachers are expected to paste on the 
inside of the cover, but not in school hours, a label, which, 
when properly filled out, will designate, not only the school 
building, but the room to which each book belongs. The 
label is as follows :— 
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PROPERTY OF THE 
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This book is loaned to the pupil free of charge. It must not 
be marked upon with pencil or ink, and must be kept clean. If 
a pupil loses, or unnecessarily defaces or injures a book, he 
must pay for it. The book may be carried home for study, by 
permission of the teacher. 
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Each book has its number. On distributing the various 
books to the pupils, the teachers will enter in their record- 
book, in the proper column, and opposite the pupil’s name, 
the number of each separate book, which must correspond 
to the number on the label. By this simple record, the 
teacher can tell at a glance which pupil is responsible for 
any book that may be lost or damaged. 

This is a brief outline of our method of distributing books 
and supplies, and of keeping records. The superintendent 
and teachers are supplied with record-books and blank forms 
suitable for the various purposes. 


D. H. Dantets, Superintendent. 


Hien ScuHoot ENLARGEMENT. 


REPORT OF THE BUILDING COMMITTEE. 


The sub-committee appointed by the Board to take charge 
of building the enlargement of the High school-house, adver- 
tised for proposals for the necessary work, in accordance 
with the specifications submitted by the architects, Messrs. 
Peabody & Stearns. Bids were received from a number of 
Brookline contractors, and having been examined in the full 
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Board, awards were made for the mason work to James 
Driscoll, and for the carpenter work, including the necessary 
alterations, to William Wood, both citizens of Brookline, 
who were the lowest bidders. The work was executed 
promptly, and to the entire satisfaction of the Board and 
within the estimates. The items of expenditure are herewith 
submitted. There still remain unpaid one or two bills, which 
we have endeavored to obtain in season to include in this 
year’s account, but they have not yet been rendered. ‘The 
amounts are small, however, and the appropriation will not 
be exceeded. A full account of the changes in the building 
having been given on a previous page of the report, we do 
not think it necessary to give further particulars in that 
direction. 


EXPENDITURES. 
ipey O00, DINIGINg CONTAC 709i) eh le el eillet ss Go) pO VOOL, 68 
James Driscoll, foundation and labor on furnaces. . 304 90 


Kenrick Bros., new furnace, hot-air pipes, ventilating 


RL DCO RCLCSA Ret ae ome b's bstedcrie ert Sue eamte eles oe ots , 418 10 
John Cook, extra plastering and blackboards. .. . 40 92 
J. H. Boody, painting, tinting walls, etc. ..... 201 42 
Coenee rons, Window, SUades, lO. si ic ts soos a. 54 85 
Bere WW NILCOMI De SCHOOL TUEHILULTO. ley ation) uc lmter a) 115 20 
Pat AUeN. Pas LXtUTes ONG WADOT: s ieteuner srl tet ee 12 95 
Peabody & Stearns, architects. ............ 208 638 
Peiewewcomb,:sundry: labor...) 2} aN ane des Zonie 
WitnAc tsOO0 Will, BUNGLY | AnDOty esi eiey ec) hae | atrul tft ws 78 12 
Ee iitice Leaulinne COM. tee tcul al pet ty rau, set ce ives) onl ct) aye 10 40 
Beta W. hullerndg Holtzer, pellsetes 2 se a Gal 64 05 

—— $4,896 36 


We recommend that the unexpended balance, $103.64, be 
reappropriated, as it will be needed for payment of the bills 
mentioned above, and the purchase of a few additional seats 
and desks. 


In behalf of the Building Committee. 


W. T. R. Marvin, Chairman. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 


To carry on the schools as they are now organized, with 
the addition of two rooms at the Lawrence school, will re- 
quire the following appropriations : — 


POOL PSELAL LES e's wd Cie tba Sie Al! te ftieal (A: AGP: Sctunie e 1eee n 
SO Wils LEACHC? aiwiiy ow ones eet eeeen ema 600 00 
DLUSIC ERCHGE, Po RL” ube ie cle ote ee 600 00 
Drawing teacher viii: Pore eee eo beeen 250 00 
Clerk at Superintendent’s office. . ..... 200 00 
Wroantreficers +) i: WO. NL aS PRP eee 400 00 
Care .of.| school-rooms!.i7:.) 4.490 7 ee 1,700 00 
Brel eke is a ee eee ee 
Sundry expenses... 4. Sag. e)scde nee 1,450 00 
—— $42,500 00 
For furnishing free text-books and supplies to pupils... . 2,500 00 
Evening school’. +... .... 70... . 27a) 500 00 
Industrial, school .@ 49.020.) 1. fay dee RS ae gee 250 00 
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ORGANIZATION, 1885-6. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Term expires. 
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Rev. LEONARD K 


Albert Mason . 
John B. Brackett . 
William T. R. Marvin 
John D. Runkle 
Michael Duffley 


. STorRS, Chairman. 
W. T. R. Marvin, Secretary. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Hien ScnHoot — Wm. T. R. Marvin, John B. Brackett, John D. Runkle. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS — Leonard K. Storrs, Albert Mason, Howard N. Brown. 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS — Michael Driscoll, D. B. Van Slyck, Michael Duffey. 
TEACHERS — John B. Brackett, Leonard K. Storrs, Albert Mason. 
FINANCE — Michael Driscoll, David B. Van Slyck, Howard N. Brown. 
EXAMINATIONS — Leonard K. Storrs, Wm. T. R. Marvin, John D. Runkle. 
Music — David B. Van Slyck, John B. Brackett, Howard N. Brown. 
DRAWING AND WRITING — Leonard K. Storrs, M. Duffley, John D. Runkle. 
EVENING SCHOOLS — Michael Driscoll, John B. Brackett, Michael Duffley. 


Term expires 


- L887. 
- JOST; 
- 1888. 
. 1888. 
. 1888. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. , 


The School Committee of Brookline respectfully present 
the following Annual Report for the year closing Jan. 31, 
1886, in compliance with the statute : — 

Immediately after the annual election in March last, the 
board was organized by the election of Rev. Leonard K. 
Storrs as Chairman, and William T. R. Marvin as Secretary. 
The Standing Committees were appointed in conformity 
with the rules of the board, as shown on the page pre- 
ceding. 

In the month of November last, Dr. David B. Van Slyck, 
who had long been a member of the board, and whose 
advice and counsel in many matters, especially in those 
pertaining to the sanitary condition and ventilation of the 
school-houses, had been of great value to us, resigned his 
membership, and removed to a southern city. His loss has 
been greatly regretted, and suitable resolutions expressing 
our appreciation of his services were adopted by the Com- 
mittee. Ata joint convention of the Selectmen and School 
Committee, Mr. William H. Lincoln, of Longwood, a for- 
mer member of the board, was unanimously elected for the 
unexpired term, and was assigned to the positions on the 
various sub-committees formerly occupied by Dr. Van Slyck. 

The following pages contain the statistics of our schools. 
The tables are self explanatory, and need no special com- 
ment. The number of pupils, as will be observed, continues 
to increase in about the same ratio as formerly, and, as will 
be mentioned more fully later, the result has been that some 


of the rooms are already inconveniently crowded. 
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STATEMENT CONCERNING THE SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOLS. 


Whole No. enrolled 
during the year. 


High ....| 135 


Pierce... -| 451 


Harvard .| 141 


Lawrence | 140 


Longwood| 386 
Wat bao] 


Lincoln ..| 189 


Boylston .| 241 


Sewall ...| 92 


Heath ....| 156 


Newton St| 14 


Total, 1555} 1425/1357 


No. enrolled week 
ending Jan. 30, 1886. 


— 
=) 
Or 


356 


14] 


10 


No. attending week 
ending Jan. 30, 1886. 


oo 


Average No. for the 
year. 


Percentage of attend- 
ance for the year. 


TEACHERS, Feb. 1886. 


eo} 
oo 


334 


80 
121 


23 
337 


122 


10 


107 


308 


304 


89 
148 


64 
116 


8 


ce 
Ou 


97 
93 


93 


Music Teachers’... eet 


Sewing Teacher 


Drawing Teacher 
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Supt. Grammar & Primary Schools 
Secretary of Committee 
Chairman of Finance Committee . 
Clerk at Superintendent’s Office.. 


Mr. J. EE. Hoar, Prin. 


Mr. A. 
Miss M. 
Miss A. 
Miss C. 
Mr. E. 
Miss E. 
Miss A. 
Miss C. 
Miss E. 
Miss M. 
Miss A. 
Miss F. 
Miss A. 
Miss M. 
Miss E. 
Miss F. 
Miss S. 
Miss C. 
Mr. D. 
Miss S. 
Miss E. 


Miss S. A. Crosby .... 


Miss M. 
Miss M. 
Miss A. 
Miss S. 
Miss H. 
Miss A. 
Miss S. 
Miss A. 
Miss E. 
Mrs. E. 
Miss E. 
Miss F. 
Miss M. 
Miss M. 
Miss M. 
Miss M. 
Miss D. 


Mr: S. 
Miss H. 
Miss M. 
Mr. D. 
Mr. W. 
Mr. M. 
Miss N. 


Began Service. 


Present Salaries. 


J. George .... 
PB. Frye. «ys s<s 
M. Jolinson... 
Gl EOS asay > 
P. Sherburne.. 
J. McKenzie .. 
EK. Edwards.. 


F. Bosworth . 
E. Draper .. 
M. Osgood ... 
E. Kingsbury. 
A. Bean\.e2... 
Swanton ..... 
D. Newton ... 


Gowen wes .60% 
M. McRoberts 


A. Cushman.. 
E. Presby.... 
L. Richardson 
C. Hayward .. 
1). Carhanesk ac 


L. Daggett ... 


E. Hyde...... 
A. Kelley’... 


A. Nevers .... 
J. Furbush... 
H. Daniels.... 
T. R. Marvin. 
Driscoll: 248%. 
M. Daniels ... 


-lOct. 782 


April ’54} $2700 


Sept. ’82 
Sept. ’71 
Dec. ’84 
Oct. ’85 
Sept. ’84 
Jan. ’80 
Sept. ’81 
Jan. ’80 


-|April’77 


Sept. ’72 
Sept. 783 


--|Sept. 785 


Sept. ’81 
Sept. ’81 
Sept. ’79 
Sept. ’74 
Nov. ’72 
April ’81 
April’80 
May, ’83 
Mar. ’82 
Feb. ’84 
Sept. ’83 
Jan. ’85 
Sept. ’73 
Sept. ’85 
Mar. ’82 


Oct. ’83 
April ’85 
June ’83 
Sept. ’67 


-|Sept. ’75 


Sept. ’78 
Sept. ’74 
Sept. ’78 
Sept. ’70 
Sept. ’83 
Sept. ’82 


Sept. ’84 
Sept. ’73 
Sept. ’72 


Gabsbeaesvte 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Population of Brookline (State census for 1885) ...... 9,196 
Number of children in*town between five and fifteen years 

Ob agey Mayel PBS oe oreo) ns eadene' 0a) Delbaere 1,615 
Increase upon number returned May 1. ‘184 ae ee ne 206 


Valuation of school buildings and grounds, May 1, 1885 . . $260,000.00 
Approximate value of other school property, as desks, pianos, 


books of reference, etc. ..... . ; adapts ties $9,000.00 
Assessed valuation of real and Careonn! Sey of Brookline, 
MawliSsh.. vino Ses dis eee 5,700.00 
Amount raised by tench for anyone of aay ex POOLS: in 
OIIGING I TEPaIrS tae. we belle) oh. Neh telat ees bat belts ale $42,995.47 
Additional amount for text- ahoKe and Pepi est aT G ; $1,997.50 
Total expenditure for schools for the year, raetnain ts foctl 
DOOKS alld SUDDIIES 6 oe 7s fe, es os Me tee teil nat ee aed aes | 
Percentage of valuation expended for schoule Ne colts ; 0015 
Cost of instruction for each pupil, based on the average miele 
number, including incidentals, text-books and supplies . $33.16 
Cost of text-books and supplies for each pupil, based on the 
average whole number ... . , $1.47 
Whole number of different pupils enroll: in “all ‘the Mi asis 
COTREOC LY CAL st el ae tal rs Sete gi cee  nehet es (eee 1,850 
Average whole number for the - VOR as Bete ase kb ‘ 1,357 
Per cent of attendance in all the schools, HAgeA on ay aver- 
age whole number ..... fol) 5) te er ane 94 
Number of pupils over fifteen years eer DY Cucwrews «cb wars . 176 
Number of pupils between eight and fourteen years of age . 955 
Number of pupils enrolled in all the schools for the week end- 
ing Jan. 30, 1886, (boys, 750; girls,805) ........ 1,555 
Of which there are in High school ..... . . .105, or 6.8 per cent. 
Grammar schools ... . . 641, or 41.2 per cent. 
Primary ischoolse.y Sieh <n: . 809, or 52 ~—per cent. 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in High school. . 21 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in Grammar schools, 40 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in Primary schools, 43 
Number of teachers'in High'school ; . .)... 2 1s. Sw 5 
| Grammar schools: . i tdi hack. ale 
Eeeimary SchOOlS 60 5 be Pato, hers ye 19 
Special teachers, (drawing, 1; music, 1; sewing,1) .... a 
TEACHERS. 


The changes in teachers have been very few. In the High 
school, Miss Abbie W. Deane, after a term of faithful ser- 
vice extending over nearly twenty-five years, —a period 
not exceeded by that of any of our teachers, with the excep- 
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tion of that of the Principal of that school and the Superin- 
tendent of the Grammar and Primary schools, — has found 
the condition of her health such that she has felt it necessary 
to ask for leave of absence for a considerable time, and this 
has been most cheerfully accorded her by the unanimous 
vote of the board. We hope that rest and change of air 
may in time enable her to resume work with her classes. 
The vacancy thus made was filled by the appointment of 
Miss Clara G. Foge, who came to us with excellent testimo- 
nials, and who has been steadily at work since the opening 
of the present school-year. The absence of Miss Deane, 
and the introduction of the study of German into the course, 
has rendered it necessary to make some few changes in the 
assignment of work to the others, but with this exception, 
the corps of teachers and the routine of duty remains as last 


reported. 


In the Grammar and Primary schools we note the follow- 
ing changes: Miss Swanton has been placed in charge of the, 
new classes formed in the additional room of the Lawrence 
School. Miss §S. Louisa Stearns, who has been teaching a 
number of years in different schools of the town, resigned 
in April last, and Miss Annie L. Howe was appointed in her 
place, and given her classes in the Boylston School. Miss 
A. E. Edwards was placed in charge of the classes previ- 
ously taught by Miss Swanton in the Pierce Grammar School, 
and Miss Minnie E. Presby was appointed to the vacancy 
which this transfer caused, in the Ward Grammar School. 
The vacancy in the Ward Primary School caused by the 
resignation of Miss M. F. Taylor, was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Miss Susan C. Hayward. The other teachers re- 
ported last year, continue to serve us with fidelity, and with 
as general satisfaction as we can perhaps expect, when the 
various demands upon them are considered. They are, we 
believe, without exception, interested in their work, and in 
the scholars intrusted to their care; under the constant 
supervision of the Superintendent, and with such occasional 
advice as he finds it-expedient to give, their methods have 
the approval of the board, and the year has been one of 
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quiet work, and with good results. It would be too much 
to say that we have accomplished all we hoped for, or pos- 
sibly all that might have been expected; but the material 
which forms our classes, changing more or less as it does from 
year to year, must prevent, from the nature of the case, the 
attainment of results of perfect uniformity, when comparing 
one year with another. 


There are certain difficulties that we have to contend with, 
which have been alluded to in some former reports, but 
which, owing to our neighborhood to the city of Boston, we 
cannot hope to overcome. The attractions of private schools, 
and the special inducements offered there, draw away a class 
of our children whom we would gladly retain in our public 
schools. The interest of the parents of these children, 
which would be of great assistance in raising our standard, 
and strengthen us in many ways, is diverted into other chan- 
nels, and lost to the town. How serious a loss this is, par- 
ticularly in the High school and the upper classes of the 
Grammar schools, is, perhaps, not fully realized by our citi- 
zens. We need their support, and their countenance, for 
the best interests of all the children of the town. The 
enthusiasm of teachers, and of pupils also, would be 
greatly quickened by the increased attendance and the lar- 
ger classes that would follow the return to our own schools 
of Brookline boys and girls that now go to the city; and it 
seems to us that a sincere regard for the highest welfare of 
all the youth of our town should lead the more thoughtful, 
at least, to consider this matter. From a careful inquiry 
into the comparative attainments of pupils who come from 
schools in other places to seek admission here; from the 
repeated losses that we have sustained in years past at the 
hands of committees from Boston and elsewhere, who have 
drawn away from us our teachers; and from a familiar 
knowledge of the work done here, we do not hesitate to 
say, that we believe that as a whole the Brookline schools 
are not surpassed in the quality of work, or in results accom- 
plished, by those of any of our neighboring towns or cities. 
We should be glad if the children of our citizens would 
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fill up the High school, so that the number desiring to pur- 
sue the two courses — English and Classical — would enable 
us to divide it more distinctly into a Preparatory School for 
college, and an English High school; for the classes could 
then be so arranged as to prevent some clashing of study- 
hours and recitations, which it is not possible to avoid under 
the present system; more time could be devoted to certain 
parts of the course, and in other ways its efficiency could be 
increased. But even now our present condition has some 
advantages which are often overlooked. The increased de- 
mand for work in English literature, introduced into the 
requirements for admission into college, has greatly modi- 
fied, within the last few years, the course of study in our 
best preparatory schools, and we have endeavored here to 
keep. abreast of these requirements. More and more has 
to be accomplished every year in this direction, and the 
tendency has been of late to give English studies far more 
prominence in so-called distinctively Latin schools than was 
the case until very recently. 


Hicu ScHoo.u. 


The year which closed last summer in the High school 
was the first that was completed under our new course of 
study. In place of any special report of the sub-committee, 
the Principal of that school has been requested to prepare 
and. submit a detailed report of the condition of the school 
and the work accomplished, with such other suggestions as 
he might think desirable to offer, and extracts from this 
report are given below. 

Before introducing Mr. Hoar’s report the following statis- 
tics of the school are given : — 


HicgH ScHooL SCHOLARS. 


Whole number of pupils enrolled during the year . . Poe Uae oe” tee 
Number enrolled for the week ending January 30, 1886 oho A tel Sh 

TOYS eee ek geese lags pale, laleumina | ot hat 56 

Girisnd wart: eee aaa 49 
Number attending for the week ending January 30, 1886 . Wales 93 
Average number for ENS Years Jaca, oe, Ae) 9 rig ga ea ee ley at alee 
Percentage of attendance for the year ETE tire ee te it wir) ee 
Number over 15 years of age for the year. . . aah 


Number between eight and “fourteen years of age for the year aft STM 4 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


To the Board of School Committee : — 


During the year ending January 30, there have been enrolled on the 
Register of the High school 135 different pupils. During the term just 
ended, there have been 105 different pupils, —19 in the First class; 20 in 
the Second class; 25 in the Third class; and 41 in the Fourth class. 

In September there were admitted 42 new pupils, — 35 from the Gram- 
mar schools of Brookline, and 7 from other schools. Their average age 
was about 144 years. Asa class, it was larger than that which entered the 
school the year before; but three or four found that they could not do the 
work of the class, and therefore dropped out of the school. * * * * 

All the departments of the school are now taught in the order laid down 
in the Course of Study, as printed a year ago. The Classical Course, 
for the fifth year, however, has not yet been found necessary, as those 
who have entered college have been prepared in four years. But it seems 
wise to retain the Course for the fifth year. In schools designed espe- 
cially for fitting boys for college, five or six years are usually required ; 
and it should be no discredit to the pupils in the High School, if the 
younger ones spend five years in preparing to begin a college course: the 
more so, as there is a very prevalent sentiment that boys should not go to 
college before the age of seventeen. Bright boys entering the school at 
fourteen years of age can be fitted for Harvard College in four years. 
We have prepared in four years a good many who entered the school at 
twelve; but we are inclined to think that an additional year could be 
advantageously spent by such lads before entering college, though they 
might pass with credit an examination in the requisitions for admission. 
For the last thirty-one years, the school has sent each year, with one excep- 
tion, boys to Harvard, and their average age has been about seventeen. 
Those sent to the Institute of Technology have been a little younger. 


There are now in the school fitting or fitted for college, eighteen pupils, 
of whom four are girls. One of our girls entered Smith College, at 
Northampton, last September. There are seven fitting for the Institute 
of Technology. 

Of those who enter the school two-third take Latin; the others take 
English Literature instead of Latin. But the Course of Study admits of 
arrangements by which pupils in Latin, if they have the time and ability, 
can take a partial course in English Literature. The increasing inclina- 
tion to do this, we believe, should be encouraged, even with those who 
intend to go to college; and it is gratifying to see that some colleges are 
increasing their requirements in this direction. 

This department in the High School has been broadened and improved 
within the last few years, with happy results. Even in the youngest 
class, the interest and delight taken in their English Literature are more 
than satisfactory. The present class have caught some of the enthu- 
siasm of their teacher, and are doing really excellent work. There is 
unusual interest in this department manifested’ by all the classes; the 
effect of it upon the,future of their lives must be good, and an unending 
source of delight to them. 
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The Fourth class, which entered the school in September last, have 
given special attention to the works of Goldsmith, Campbell, Cowper, and 
Gray, including an abstract of the Contemporaneous History; with few 
exceptions, they have also done well in Physical Geography, Latin, and 
Algebra. They have finished Warren’s Physical Geography; in Algebra, 
have reached Equations, involving two or more unknown quantities; and 
in Latin, have learned the first forty-eight lessons in Jones’s Latin Les- 
sons, including the translation of the English into Latin. * * * * 

The Third class have learned two Books in Geometry, including Exer- 
cises for original demonstration; and the boys have done well. In the 
Spring Term they began in Algebra at Involution, and finished the book. 
They began French in October, have learned one hundred twenty-one 
pages of Otto’s French Grammar, and have translated fifteen pages of 
Pyladet’s French Reader. Of Gage’s Elements of Physics they have done 
the experimental work of the whole matter in the first eighty-six pages, 
and have made recitations on the subject-matter. In Latin, they have 
learned the last fifty lessons of Jones’s Latin Lessons, and have read 
nearly the First Book of Caesar’s Commentaries. In History and Litera- 
ture, they took up in the Spring Term the subject of the French Revolu- 
tion, studying the events from the beginning of Louis XIV’s. reign to 
the Battle of Waterlooo, and giving special attention to the works of 
Scott and Dickens. Since September, they have studied Old Ballads, 
Addison, Pope, Moore, and Byron. 

The Second class have accomplished the required amount in Geometry ; 
have finished their Caesar, and have read nearly four Books of the 
Aeneid; have learned White’s First Lessons in Greek, and have read 
nearly ten chapters of Xenophon’s Anabasis; in English Literature, they 
have given special attention to the works of Thomson, Beattie, Burns, 
and Wordsworth, as well as to the history of the period, and to essay 
writing. They have likewise studied the history of the English Drama, 
and have carefully read Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. In Chemistry, they 
have followed Elliot and Storer’s text-book, with laboratory work, as far 
as Metals. In Civil Government, they began with the Colonial Period, 
and have reached the Formation of the National Constitution. In 
French, they have done the prescribed work in the Grammar and in 
translation; they have likewise finished Lockyer’s Astronomy. 

The First class are doing exceedingly well; there are some fine schol- 
ars in this class; they are working in the right spirit, and with success. 
In English Literature, they have studied Burke, Webster, Bacon, Irving, 
and Chaucer, also Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, and The Tempest. They 
have done the prescribed amount in French, have had three exercises a week 
in Political Science; have finished their Virgil, and read five Orations of 
Cicero; have read two Books of Xenophon’s Anabasis, and three Books 
of the Iliad. Attention has also been given to Botany, Ancient History, 
Rhetoric, Composition, Declamation, and the principles of Book-keeping | 
by Double Entry. 


The above is but an outline of what is done in the school, and gives an 
imperfect idea of the full work of the respective classes. But we have 
not time here to go into further detail. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. ll 


We ought, however, to mention the class in German, that was formed 
last September, for the first time; they have learned one hundred sixty- 
six pages of Cook’s Otto’s German Grammar, and have already translated 
six pages of Schiller’s William Tell. The class thoroughly enjoy their 
work, and appreciate the instruction of an enthusiastic teacher. 

Bi-monthly examinations of all the classes in their several studies are 
conducted in writing; besides these, two semi-annual examinations are 
made in the year, conducted in the same way; and it is understood that 
the Committee on Examinations propose to reduce somewhat further this 
Writpemavorks ap T et 

The present teachers in the High school, I believe, are devoted to the 
interests of the school, are faithful, energetic and efficient. The one last 
added to our number is indefatigable in her efforts for the good of her 
classes, and has already proved herself a valuable member of our corps. 

There are belonging to the school some valuable books of reference; 
and it would serve the convenience of both teachers and pupils if others 
could be added to our cases. A well chosen library of reference books 
forms a necessary part of the apparatus of the school. * * * * 

Though an addition was made to the school-house a year and a half 
ago, the house is now full. At the beginning of the term every desk was 
occupied. It seems, therefore, that immediate provision should be made 
for the further enlargement of the building on the other side of the house 
towards School Street, as contemplated when the recent addition was 
made. When this is done, I hope some provision will be made by which 
the boys can have a place and some simple apparatus for physical exer- 
cise, of which they now stand in great need, especially in stormy weather. 


Very respectfully submitted, 
J. EMORY Hoar. 


(FRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The work in the Grammar schools has been carried on 
during the year in accordance with the requirements of the 
board and the course of study adopted some years ago. The 
Report of the Superintendent will be found appended to this 
report, to which we refer for a more particular account. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Immediately after the passage of the law requiring special 
instruction in physiology and hygiene, ‘‘ with particular refer- 
ence to the effect of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcot- 
ics on the human body,” a special committee was appointed 
to recommend to the board suitable text-books for this study. 
The Superintendent was instructed to procure for the use 
of the members the various text-books on the subject lately 
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issued; a number of such works were also sent to the board 
by publishers, and a careful investigation of their character 
was made. 

It is proper to say that in our present course of study the 
subject of physiology and hygiene had long received special 
attention, and was a required topic. . We had the advantage 
of the professional skill of Dr. Van Slyck in the examination 
of the text-books before us, which was freely and heartily 
rendered, and was of great value in bringing about the de- 
cision finally reached as to the merits of the various books 
considered ; especially since many of the Committee felt that 
where there was so much that was meritorious in many of 
these works, yet their personal knowledge of such matters 
being necessarily somewhat limited, the opinion of a physi- 
cian was more valuable than their own unassisted judgment. 
As a result of our inquiries and his suggestions, it was — 

Voted, That in addition to the text-book instruction now given in physi-. 
ology and hygiene, all the teachers in our schools be instructed to give 
special instruction as to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and nar- 
cotics on the human body, and that for that purpose Hutchinson’s ‘‘ Laws 


of Health” and Blaisdell’s ‘‘ Our Bodies and How we Live’’ be placed on 
the desk of every teacher in the High and Grammar schools. 


It was the opinion of the Committee that none of the text- 
books on this subject, which they could obtain, were adapted 
for scholars so young as those in the Primary schools, —a 
Jarge proportion of them being not merely unable to read 
them, much less understand them, — but also that it was a 
matter of some doubt how low down in our classes it was 
possible to carry such teaching so that it would be of any 
value to these scholars. On inquiry it was found that the 
publishers of some of the best text-books on the subject 
were of the same opinion, and that books were in prepara- 
tion designed to meet this very want. The language of the 
law left us no option as to the necessity of giving instruction 
on this topic, and pending the appearance of proper text- 
books the Primary teachers were directed to give oral in- 
struction for the present in the study. The sub-committee 
on Primary schools were directed, moreover, to make fur- 
ther inquiries, to obtain if possible and report a proper 


» 
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text-book for instruction in these classes, should such seem 
desirable. 

Some excellent physiological charts have been procured, to 
assist in communicating knowledge in these important mat- 
ters to all our scholars, and the course of study has been 
referred to the different sub-committees, to ascertain if it be 
possible to give more time to this branch than is at present 
devoted to it. 


EVENING SCHOOL. 


The Evening school, which opened Monday, November 2d, 

has been in charge of Mr. E. P. Sherburne and Miss Mary 
O’Hearn. The whole number of pupils registered is 67, and 
the average attendance 23. 
_ The most of the pupils have been constant in their attend- 
ance, and many of them have made marked improvement ; 
but. not until the Evening school is considered a part of the 
common school system will it fully accomplish the object for 
which it is established. 


THE INDUSTRIAL VACATION SCHOOL. 


The following is the substance of the report of the teacher, 
Mr. 8S. C. Griffin, with such additional suggestions as the 
Committee think needed : — 

The school opened July 6th, and continued ten weeks. 
Three classes of pupils of fourteen each were formed, vary- 
ing in age from 9 to 14 years. Each class received a daily 
lesson of two hours in length. During the first four weeks 
there were many changes, and an attempt was made to keep 
the places filled. At this time, 59 different pupils had been 
in the school, and no new ones were afterwards admitted. 
After this the average daily attendance for a time was twelve 
in each class, and then fell to nine in the closing weeks. 

Those pupils who had been in the school the previous 
summer, were put in the same class, and spent the first two 
weeks in reviewing, and regaining lost ground in the simple 
use of the tools. They then took up simple forms of construc- 
tion, and continued this kind of work till the end of the ses- 
sion. The other two classes were kept on the most elementary 
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work for the first five weeks, and then began putting work 
together, following substantially the same course as during 
the previous year. Many of the more advanced pupils made 
small bureaus, which will be of use to them in their homes. 
The quality of the work, as a whole, was fair, and as good 
as ought to be expected from boys of that age, and the 
short time given to the course. 

The moderate attendance secured was the result of the 
prizes offered, as in the previous year; but we have become 
satisfied that the method has not been sufficiently successful 
to be continued. As soon as the pupil found that he bad 
lost the prize, through non-attendance, he lost to a great ex- 
tent all interest in his work. We agree with Mr. Griffin, 
that it will be much better to offer prizes to all whose work 
comes up to a reasonable standard of excellence. Such 
prizes, so far as they act at all, will secure attendance as 
well as increased care and interest in the quality of the work. 


We have carefully watched this experiment for the past 
few years, and feel sure that enough has been done to war- 
rant the conclusion, that these boys ought to have at least 
two lessons of this kind per week throughout the school- 
year, and continued as long as they remain in school. We 
should not expect much success, or much of permanent 
ralue, from any other study, pursued as this has been. We 
are also satisfied that two shop lessons per week will not in- 
terfere with the other studies of the school, and that they 
ought to be given just as soon as the proper room can be 
secured. Manual training is now a part of the current in- 
struction in between forty and fifty colleges and schools in 
the United States, and it seems certain that in one form or 
another this training will gradually work its way into our 
public schools. 

Nothing, in our opinion, would more largely promote the 
best interests of the town than the establishment and sup- 
porting of a fully equipped and well conducted manual train- 
ing school, for boys of the proper age and preparation ; 
thus by a three or four years’ course of judiciously com- 
bined mental and manual studies giving them a sound and 
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broad education, which should both develop special apti- 
tudes, and point the way to a probable field of usefulness. 
In the near future the town will be called upon to pro- 
vide new and enlarged school buildings, and this subject 
should, in this connection, be fully and carefully considered. 
We recommend the continuance of the Vacation school, 
with the usual appropriation of $250. 


ScHooL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The matter of additional school accommodations for our 
rapidly increasing population has been constantly before the 
board, and has given us more anxiety than any other sub- 
ject we have considered. The special committee appointed 
by the town having made a report in print,* it seems unneces- 
sary for this board to enlarge on the point at present. It is 
evident to all who have given it attention, that this subject 
will continue to press upon the town for some time to come. 
The further enlargement of the High school-house should be 
carried out, as originally planned, at an early day, and a 
large building for Grammar schools must soon be begun. 
This matter is referred to, with some definite statements as 
to the condition of our largest school-house, and mention 
of the points of pressure elsewhere, in the Report of the 
Superintendent. We recommend that the special committee 
on this subject be continued for another year. 

The Lawrence school-house has been enlarged since the 
last Report by adding two rooms, thus bringing the hall into 
the centre of the building, and nearly doubling the size of 
the edifice. One room was filled at once, on opening the 
year, and the other will be needed this summer; indeed, it 
would now be occupied by the overflow from other rooms, 
did it not seem in the judgment of the Committee that the 
detriment to both scholars and teachers which would neces- 
sarily follow the bringing together of children from differ- 
ent teachers and classes, and the breaking in upon the year’s 
work at so late a period, to put these pupils under a new 
teacher, would be greater than the inconvenience arising 


* See ante, pp. 43-45. 
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from our crowded rooms. The increasing number of Pri- 
mary school children in this neighborhood will require at 
no distant day the addition of that portion of the building, 
contemplated in its enlargement, specially intended for such 
classes. 

Very great improvements in the sanitary arrangements of 
this building have been made, which became necessary in 
consequence of the enlargement, and though involving con- 
siderable expense, are well worth their cost. In this con- 
nection we mention the matter of 


DRAINAGE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Frequent complaints of the lack of proper drainage at the 
Harvard school led your Committee to petition the Board of 
Selectmen to extend the sewer in Harvard Street to a point 
opposite the school-house, for the purpose of draining the 
building in a proper manner. The Selectmen informed us 
that the depth of the sewer in Harvard Street was insufti- 
cient, and that Beacon Street and Longwood Avenue were 
the only routes by which a sewer could be extended to the 
Harvard school, and that they had no intention of building 
sewers in either of those streets for the present. 

Two ventilating shafts were connected with the privy vaults 
during the summer vacation, but they do not remedy the evil 
complained of ; and as these vaults have been in use for nearly 
thirty-two years, we think it is time to discontinue their use, 
and to adopt some-more modern appliances. 

We have examined into the drainage of the Pierce Gram- 
mar and High schools, and find the same condition of things 
there, the vaults in one case having been used for thirty-two 
years, and in the other case twenty-nine years. The sewer 
in School Street is available for these buildings, but for the 
Harvard school a leaching cesspool must be used. We have 
procured estimates for building suitable water-closets, with 
automatic fixtures, in the basements of these three buildings, 
which are as follows : — 


Pierce Grammar schaol.)." j,i. a+ “hws sae. ae boo eo et 
High sehool os. Ae Sa. Tg ead 2a see em 
Marvard school’ A202. ve 5. oe oo a ee eee 600 


Tota 5 es el ps cal OS tala yy eee 
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We have also procured estimates for water-closets, with 
fiush tanks, such as are in use in the Pierce Primary, Law- 
rence and other school-houses, with the addition of a four- 
inch ventilating pipe carried up through the chimney, which 
are as follows : — 


Pierce Grammar school. .... Pel Pe a PP ee I OEP sts eck - OOU0 
ih redy coli tall lee, ele ee SOE Ty gi Bie ipetst gee ladle fie)». in eno bh for cP 600 
TIBCVMLULESCIOOL Eure croc ces eel a a eta ones ek rag Siee 500 

EU OGADSS SOV 25r, asia) a CW NE nat a tet peeve ay uh ave . $1,900 


We recommend the Facets erie automatic ee for the 
High school, and those with the flush tanks for the Pierce 
Grammar and Harvard schools, and that there be appro- 
priated for building the same, and the necessary connections 
outside the buildings, the sum of $2,200. 


i 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


To carry on the schools as they are now organized, with 
‘the addition of one room at the Lawrence Lan and two 
rooms at the Lincoln school, will require the following appro- 
priations : — 


eM LMEIOR Tse fete lt eit on cela se Daemon ce OUR LOU OL 
Sewing teacher SNe stance SPrene a Vises ure eit > 600 00 
AMRIC CAGHOT EL oer Dee in aes ae ee a. 600 00 
Drawing teacher. ... .°. ANS os be et bore 250 00 
Clerk at Superintendent’s office . Pawn ¢ baa eas 200 00 
EEUAUY OUICEL, striae seret MES Ta) atest elise Piatl ae 400 00 
Care of Pree ou nee das fk OMEN tele Shae eee OOO. OO 
are prey cots Ge WES metet an oil ta Wal. er gle) kv indie, ahs ay, ey ODN 
Sundry expenses Eee, apa t ed NBO WA re A gs ace a tet ay OOO AID 
—— $45,000 00 
For furnishing free text-books and peu to ha ae oa ce Re cao e OO 
Evening BELGOU. MIN Pate Ue kaha Oa elaeee 500 00 
ANOOSLTIALSCNODL care eee ABISC eT fo aretvpkied os fat oil UO na dott 250 00 
BOWers ss CUCE Ge Tih ce ek amime hc werk) Mase Leek htt e te e200 OO 


Respectfully submitted, 


Lronarp K. Srorrs, 
Wiwtuam T. R. Marvin, 
MicHarEt DRISCOLL, 
Howarp N. Brown, 
Witwuiam H. Linco, 
ALBERT Mason, 

JoHN B. BRACKETrT, 
JOHN D. RUNKLE, 
MicHaEt DuFFLEY, 


School Committee. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Brookline : — 


My report for the year ending January 31, 1886, is here- 
with respectfully submitted. 


The Grammar and Primary schools under your care are, 
as a whole, in a satisfactory condition. The quality of the 
instruction given, and the character of the work done by 
the pupils, for the year now closing, will, I think, compare 
favorably with that of any preceding year. I find that when 
the teacher has a well-matured plan, and carries it out with 
steadiness, consistency and good judgment, the pupils will, 
as a rule, perform a reasonable amount of careful, thoughtful 
work. 

It is not true, however, that every pupil connected with 
our schools makes the best use of his time and opportunities, 
nor is it true that he is attached to his school or teacher. 
On the contrary, there are a few children to whom school 
work is distasteful. Restraint and a wholesome discipline 
make them chafe, and they sometimes openly rebel. I have 
made this small disturbing element in our schools a study ; 
have often talked with the children, individually and alone, 
with a view to ascertain, as far as possible, the cause of lack 
of interest/ in the work, and their excuse for unsatisfactory 
deportment. J have usually found that when the pupil re- 
spected his home, loved his father and mother, I was able 
to secure at least a partial reform; and by requiring him to 
report to me personally, once a week, for a time, as to his 
general deportment and fidelity, something in the way of 
reformation was accomplished. The cases which seem well- 
nigh hopeless are few indeed, and are due, I think, to rad- 
ical defects in home training. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION. | 19 


DISCIPLINE. 


A mild, yet firm discipline characterizes most of our schools. 
The number of cases of corporal punishment is steadily but 
surely diminishing, with no impairment in the order, but 
rather a gain in correct deportment. Eighteen teachers re- 
port no cases for the past year, and seven others have had 
but one case each. 

Your regulations require teachers to report every case of 
corporal punishment to the Superintendent within twenty- 
four hours after infliction, together with the name of the 
pupil so punished, the cause and the severity. These re- 
ports are kept on file, and a record is made in the book of 
attendance. We discourage a resort to the use of the rod 
in ordinary cases of misdemeanors; but moral suasion and 
other mild measures sometimes fail to make much impression 
upon children who are defiant at home, disrespectful to the 
teacher and devoid of self-respect. With the aid of the 
truant officer, we are able to keep this class of children at 
school most of the time, and to get some work from them 
while there. 

In a few instances the home influence is so faulty or so 
weak that all attempts to secure the cooperation of parents 
fail to be of any material aid to the teacher for the good of 
the child. It is only saying what every member of the Com- 
mittee knows, to add, that these pupils are a positive dam- 
age to their classes. What can be done with them? They 
must be kept at school somewhere. If their number should 
increase, — which we hope will not be the case, — it may be 
advisable at some future time to form a class with special 
reference to their needs, and place them in a room by them- 
selves, and thus relieve the regular classes from their pres- 
ence. That this plan would result in the greatest good to 
the greatest number, there can be no doubt. 


Morar Instruction. 
Much has been said of late, in the journals of the day, at 
institutes of instruction, and from the pulpit, —generally in 
a spirit of kindly criticism, — upon what is assumed to be a 
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defect in public school training in a moral point of view. It 
is claimed by some that the children are not as well behaved 
as formerly ; that they are rude to strangers; that their lan- 
guage is coarse, and sometimes even profane; that they are 
noisy in public places, and that they neither respect them- 
selves nor anybody else. 

It is very seldom, however, that any remedy is suggested 
which is at all practicable. Your rules relating to teach- 
ers say, ‘*Good morals being of the first importance to the 
pupils, instruction therein shall be frequently given in each 
of the schools, and the principles of truth and virtue faith- 
fully inculcated.” 

Chapter 44, Sec. 15, of the Revised Statutes says : — 


‘Tt shall be the duty of all instructors of youth to exert their best 
endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth committed to 
their care and instruction the principles of piety and justice and a sacred 
regard to truth; love of their country, humanity and universal benevo- 
lence; sobriety, industry and frugality; chastity, moderation and temper- 
ance; and those other virtues which are the ornament of human society 
and the basis upon which a republican constitution is founded; and it 
shall be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to lead their pupils, as 
their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear understanding of the 
tendency of the above-mentioned virtues to preserve and perfect a repub- 
lican constitution and secure the blessings of liberty as well as to promote 
their future happiness, and also to point out to them the evil tendency of 
the opposite vices.” 


This is explicit language; and while teachers are con- 
cerned more immediately in the development of the intel- 
lectual faculties, I believe, as a body, they are faithful in 
teaching the virtues just enumerated. 

The standard of morality which each child sets up for 
himself depends very much upon his home-life in all its 
relations to prompt and implicit obedience to parental 
authority in matters of punctuality, industry, self-control, 
self-respect, courtesy, neatness, generosity, and self-reliance. 
His street-life and his companions will influence him for 
good or bad, more or less, when not immediately under the 
eye of his parents. If the home fails in shaping the char- 
acter for good, the school, with its limited powers, can do 
little; but the home, supplemented by the school, can do 


CLASSIFICATION. XE 


much. The schools should be held strictly responsible for 
the faithful performance of all work which can properly be 
placed in their line of duty. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the school is but one of several factors to prepare 
children for usefulness in after life. The family, the church, 
the Sunday-school, the associations and surroundings, all 
exert an influence more or less marked, in the formation of 
character, and there can be no shifting of responsibility. 


CLASSIFICATION AND SCHOLARSHIP. 


In an intellectual point of view we have in our schools all 
phases of mind, from the brilliant shading down to a weak- 
ness bordering on imbecility, so low that no satisfactory 
progress in class work can be made. Then, again, some will 
be quite proficient in particular branches, and correspondingly 
weak in others. The question often arises, How shall we 
classify individual pupils, that they may derive the greatest 
possible benefit from their school privileges? Our school 
work is arranged for the great majority of children of aver- 
age capacity, whose health and opportunities enable them to 
pursue a systematic course of study with reference to definite 
results ; and these should be held strictly accountable for the 
faithful performance of all work properly belonging to the 
various grades. 

Tests Nbhicli are made from time to time, ager the direc- 
tion of the sub-committee on examinations, based,upon pre- 
sumed knowledge of subjects taught, are calculated to reveal 
the condition of the schools in points of quality and thor- 
oughness of instruction, and of the general character of the 
pupils’ work. 

Your regulations provide, on certain conditions, for the 
promotion of pupils who may have been in the same grade 
for two successive years, notwithstanding they fail to reach 
the standard fixed for class promotion. This provision is 
not intended to make an easy transfer for the lazy, unfaith- 
ful or irregular pupils. Such questions as the following will 
arise in considering individual cases: What is the pupil’s 
uge? his physical aemaatib is ? his mental capacity ? What have 
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been his past opportunities? what his habits of application? 
how long will he, probably, be able to attend school, and 
‘an he attend regularly? These and kindred questions should 
receive some consideration. Each case, however, must be 
decided on its own merits, as no general rule can be laid 


. 


down as applicable to all. 


ScHooL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Since last September to the present time, we have had in 
the grammar and primary grades an average membership of 
more than a hundred in excess of the corresponding period 
a year ago. We have been obliged to assign to each of 
several teachers fifty or more pupils, while, if we are to 
expect the best results, forty are as many as can profitably 
be taught by any one teacher. 

The Lawrence school was enlarged during the summer 
vacation by the addition of two rooms, one of which has 
since been occupied, and the other, from present indications, 
will be needed for grammar classes’ at the opening of the 
schools in September next. In September last, on account 
of the crowded condition of the Harvard Primary school, 
the second primary class was transferred to the Lawrence 
building and placed under the care of Miss Newton, who has 
since had fifty pupils in two slasses— one grammar and one 
primary. From past experience, I am forced to believe that 
both the Harvard and the Pierce Primaries will need relief 
next September. The one vacant room at the Lawrence may 
afford sufficient relief for the year to come, but no longer. 


WarRD AND LINCOLN SCHOOLS. 


The school population in this section of the town has in- 
creased rapidly for the last two years. Between eighty and 
ninety beginners presented themselves at the Lincoln school 
at the opening of the schools in September, 1885. From 
present appearances, we shall need, at the beginning of the 
next school year, both rooms which the Committee contem- 
plate adding to the present Lincoln building. The Ward 
school was originally a two-room building, and stood on 


TEXT-BOOKS. 93 


Brookline Avenue. It was moved many years ago to its 
present site, and has since been enlarged by the addition 
of six rooms, making now an eight-room building. This is 
the most inconvenient building for school purposes in town. 
The halls, upper and lower, are narrow and dark; the stairs 
are badly arranged; but I can see no way in which either 
can be changed for the better. Rats have infested the build- 
ing for years; and they sometimes gain entrance to the 
school-rooms, where they gnaw the books and do other dam- 
age. In damp weather a disagreeable odor comes from the 
walls, which I think is the result of long occupancy by rats 
and mice. All has been done to the present building in the 
way of ventilating and cleansing that can be done without 
incurring an expense not advisable in view of the probable dis- 
continuance of the building for school purposes at no distant 
day. We need a new building with modern improvements 
for the Ward school. 


ScHOOL CENSUS. 


The school census was taken last May by Mr. D. H. Rogers. 
Never before have we had so satisfactory and complete re- 
turns. Our record of names, ages and residences of children 
of school-age is as nearly perfect as we can reasonably ex- 
pect it to be. Of course the list will need revising from 
year to year. We can now, by consulting the teachers’ 
registers, readily ascertain whether or not the children are 
attending school. If their names do not appear on the school 
registers, and they are not attending private schools, our 
duty concerning them is clearly defined in the statutes. 


TrEext-Books. 


A year ago I stated quite fully our method of distributing 
text-books and other school material to the schools, and ex- 
plained the nature of the records kept by the teachers and 
the Superintendent. The plan works well, and we are able 
thereby to account for all material purchased and distributed. 
The label pasted in each book says: ‘‘If a pupil loses or 
unnecessarily defaces or injures a book, he must pay for it.” 
This, as far as practicable, we insist on. Several teachers 
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state that ‘‘ very many pupils have taken better care of the 
books than the same children would of their own property.” 
Much, however, depends upon the watchfulness of the teach- 
ers in securing a proper and economical use of all school 
material. 


Good feeling and a spirit of cheerfulness and earnestness 
pervade most of our schools. They are, I think, in good 
working condition. 

I wish to thank the Committee for their vigilance, for the 
deep interest they have taken in the welfare of the schools, 
for time so willingly spent in their behalf, and for counsel, 
aid and support extended to the Superintendent in his en- 
deavors to make the schools worthy of the confidence and 
patronage of the citizens of the town. 


D. H. DanrEts, 


Superintendent. 


NEW GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


At a meeting’ of the Joint Committee of the Selectmen 
and School Committee, held Monday, June 28, 1886, the 
following Supplementary Report was adopted : — 


Upon a more searching investigation into the objection named in our 
report regarding the proposed site for the new Grammar School building, 
we' find the noise caused by passing trains upon the railroad is a more 
serious difficulty than we supposed. 

After a conference with the Superintendent of Schools and the teachers 
employed in the Boylston School, we are convinced it would be unwise 
for the town to erect a school building so near the railroad track as the 
proposed location. The work at the Boylston School is greatly inter- 
rupted in consequence of the increase in the number of trains since the 
completion of the circuit road; and the noise has a tendency to create 
disorder and confusion in the school, and is a very great annoyance to 
both teachers and pupils. We consider, also, that the number of trains 
will probably be increased in the future, thus making the location still 
more objectionable. 

We have examined a lot of land upon the opposite side of the street, 
containing 35,000 square feet, which can be purchased for the sum of 
$10,000. This includes the house upon it, which is not of any value. 
The cost of grading will be a little more than the other lot, but the entire 
cost will not exceed the amount proposed, and we make no elanges in 
our total estimate. 

The lot selected is what is known as the Broadhead Estate, nearly 
opposite the present Boylston School, and appears to be the most desir- 
able location. The dimensions of the lot are about 256 feet frontage upon 
the street, and 137 feet in depth, which affords ample space for building 
and playground, and the price is reasonable. 
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REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


THE School Committee of Brookline present the following 
as their annual report to the town, for the year closing 
Jan. 31, 1587, as required by law : — 

The Board organized after the Annual Town Meeting, by 
the election of the Rev. Leonard K. Storrs as Chairman, and 
William T. R. Marvin as Secretary. 

The composition of the Board, with the time when their 
terms of service expires, is as follows : — 


BeonardsK Storrs. ae ire Put isey © Michael Duffley? 1's). 5. 1888 
Peer Wi eOMie se aP ces ts GE hOOs | MLICMAG) LIPISGOIL 4 GP ae od 889 
JOU ds. brackett iil yy swelnawiser. Howard N. Brown. .) .<5>.. 1889 
William <0. Ris Marvin: (08) 2281888 Willlam Hy? Lincoln.) . ;  . 1889 
Meee RIE) Se Ole) ue LOGS 


The standing committees of the Board were appointed in 
conformity to its rules, and are as follows: — 


High School. — William T. R. Marvin, John B. Brackett, John D. Runkle. 
Grammar Schools. — William H. Lincoln, Howard N. Brown, Albert 
Mason. 
Primary Schools. — Leonard K. Storrs, Michael Driscoll, Michael Duffley. 
Teachers. — John B. Brackett, Leonard K. Storrs, Albert Mason. 
Finance. — Michael Driscoll, Howard N. Brown, William H. Lincoln. 
' Examinations. — Leonard K. Storrs, William T. R. Marvin, John D. 
Ruukle. 
Music. — William H. Lincoln, John B. Brackett, Leonard K. Storrs. 
Drawing and Writing. — Howard N. Brown, Michael Duffley, John D. 
Runkle. 
Evening Schools. — Michael Driscoll, John B. Brackett, Michael Duffley. 


The usual statistics showing the organization of the dif- 
ferent schools, the teachers employed, number of scholars, ° 
cost of administration, will be found in the tables following. 
To these we have added, elsewhere, other tables, showing 
matters of interest which have not been so particularly stated 
in former reports, and which will be valuable for reference 
and comparison. 
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Annuat Statement. 


ee aes 28 FS Ze e oo 
3 S ee er 2 2 * 8 a 
Bm) Sa| we |= | > E s 
ScHooxs. | 62|34/S4/42| o=| TEACHERS, Feb. 1887. oF Q 
AwlSs|Sslom|P5] - E 2 
of | fa} So) P | ae bp 2 
as| Gs! Sea s 22 o o 
£3\53|s3/2 | 58 = £ 
Ee IAS|aslad- lo wba 
High. ..| 124/ 90) 77) 92) 95 | Mr. J. E. Hoar, Prin. . April ’54 |$2,700 
A. J. George. . ./|Sept. ’82} 1,800 
Miss A. M. Johnson ./|Dec. ’84| 1,000 
CO. GiFoge io’. LifOctr sa 800 
M.P. Frye. . .|Sept.°71 800 
Pierce . . | 200) 152) 151) 144) 96 | Mr. E. P. Sherburne . | Sept. ’84| 1,800 


(Gram. ) Miss E. J. McKenzie .|Jan. ’380| 700 
A, E. Gage .7 5p siltepee cen 620 
C. A. Howe. . .|Jan. 780) 655 
Pierce . . | 273} 208) 195) 180) 94 E. A. George . .|April’77| 690 
(Primary) M. E. Malone . . |Sept. ’72 725 
A. F. Bosworth . | Sept. 783 625 
F. E. Draper . . | Sept. ’85 625 
©. L. Pierce . .|Sept. 86} 200 


Harvard. | 182} 83) 76) 69) 86 A. M. Osgood . .| Sept. ’81 625 
M. E. Kingsbury . | Sept. ’81 725 
Lawrence | 217} 163) 161} 134) 93 E. W. Bean. . . | Sept. 779 655 


M. A. Cushman . | Sept. ’83 625 
F. Swanton. . '.|Sept. ’74 725 
S. D. Newton . .| Nov. °72 725 
H. F. Wetherbee . | Jan. *87 620 


Longwood| 30} 24| 24) 20) 95 C.M: Frost.) 5°43) -Aoperk rat 625 
Ward ..| 363] 303) 281) 283) 92 | Mr. D. S. Farnham. -. | April 80} 1,800 
Miss 8S. Gowen. May ’83| 625 


EK. M. McRoberts . Mar. ’82 625 
H. R. Palmer . . | Sept. 786 620 
F. K. Lamprey_. | Sept. ’86 620 
E. L. Stokes . . | Sept. 786 620 
A. L. Richardson. | Sept. ’73 625 
Lincoln . | 197| 155) 134) 111) 94 S. C. Hayward ,.|Sept. 785} 620 
F. W. Morey .. .|Sept. ’86 620 
H. Lit ares. Mar’ 82 625 
-A.M. Taylor . .|Oct 782 625 
Boylston. | 221} 159) 150) 148) 95 S. A. Green . .|Oct. 783 625 
A. L. Howe ...| April 85 625 

E. W. Cook. . .|June 733 625 
Mrs.-E. T. Lewis. . .|Sept. *67 725 
Sewall..| 98] 80) 72) 68) 91 | Miss E. L. Wiswall. . |Sept. ’75 725 
F. L. Daggett . .|Sept. ’78 690 
Heath . . | 188; 148) 131} 124) 94 M J. Collingwood | Sept. ’74| 725 
M. A. Kelley. .|Sept. ’78 690 
D. A. Kelley . .|Sept. 782 550 
M. J. Sweeney. | Sept. ’83 585 
Newton St} 22) 15} 11; 10) 93 M. E. Hyde. . .|Sept.’70| 450 


Total . 1580/1464:1583) 93 


Music Teacher .. .. . . .|Mr.S. W.Cole . . ./|Sept. ’8t 800 
Sewing Teacher . . . . . .| Miss H. A. Nevers . . | Sept. ’73 600 
Drawing Teacher. . AF M. A. Hurlbut. . | Sept. ’86 250 
Instructor in Military Drill . . | Col. Chas. E. Hapgood, | May ’86) 1200 
Supt. Gram. and Prim’y schools. | Mr. D. H. Daniels . .| Mar. 748} 2,500 


Secretary of Committee . . . W. T. R. Marvin . 200 
Chairman of Finance Com... M. Driseall aes 100 
Clerk at Superintendent’ S Office, Miss N. M. Daniels. . 200 


1 Based on school- -year of forty weeks. 
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Summary of Statistics. 


Number of children in town between five and fifteen years of 

age, May 1, 1886 . ; P ; ; ; 1,730 
Increase upon number perarned May i 1885 P : ‘ ; 115 
Valuation of school buildings and Cail May 1,1886. - . $283,000 00 
Approximate value of other school property, as desks, pianos, 


books of reference, ete. ‘ ¢ ‘ $9,500 00 
Assessed valuation of reailh and per aha Satitas of Brsoriinn, 
May 11,1886 . A ‘ : : : . $33,434, 400 00 
Anvount raised by fax stion for support of aavewenbotal includ- 
ing repairs * f é 704.< $45,044 06 
Additional amount for sant aie ad merited - ; ‘ $1,926 84 
Total expenditure for schools for the year, including text- 
books and supplies . ‘ : : : ; $46,970 90 
Percentage of valuation eaberraea for detiobla’: : : : .00144 
Cost of instruction for each pupil, based on the average whole 
’ number, including incidentals, text-books, and supplies. $33 96 
ost of text-books and supplies for each pupil, based on the 
average whole number . , ; ‘ $1 39 
Whole number of different Sty arora in ‘all the Sen 
forthe year. : ; : ‘ : f , 1,759 
Average whole number an the Lg ‘ : 1,383 
Per cent of attendance in all the ara pied on ig ees 
whole number : > : " ‘ 93 
Number of pupils over fifteen deg of age , : : 199 
Number of pupils between eight and fourteen years of age. 1,023 
Number of pupils enrolled in all the schools for the week 
ending Jan. 29, 1887 (boys 768, girls 812). : ‘ 1,580 
Of which there are in High School . F ‘ . "90, or 5.7 per cent 
Grammar schools . : ‘ 713, or 45.1 per cent 
Primary schools. 2 ; 777, or 49.2 per cent 
Average number of pupils to each teacherin High School . 18 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in Grammar schools 42 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in Primary schools 37 
Number of teachers in High School . : : ; ; : 5 
Number of teachers in Grammar schools . : : . : 17 
Number of teachers in Primary schools! . , ; : : A 2 
1 Not including one absent on leave. 
Special teachers (drawing, 1; music, 1; sewing, 1) . : , 3 
Teachers. 


We have more than the usual number of changes in our 
teachers to report this year. This is owing to the fact that 
some have been obliged to give up their work by the failure 
of health; others have left us to accept situations which 
seemed more attractive; and others still have gone from us 
to assume responsibilities of a different character. The num- 
ber employed is larger than ever before. 
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In the last annual report, reference was made to the fact 
that Miss Abbie W. Deane, whose long and faithful service 
in the High School had been thoroughly appreciated by the 
Board, found herself compelled, by the failure of her health, 
to ask for an extended leave of absence. This was willingly 
granted by the Committee, in the hope that rest from labor, 
for a time, would enable her to resume her place with new 
vigor. The close of the school-year found her somewhat 
improved, but not strong enough, in the opinion .of her 
physician, to come back to us; and she therefore tendered 
her resignation, which was reluctantly accepted. The Com- 
mittee, in a minute adopted at the time, expressed their sense 
of the great value of her instruction, the devotion to duty 
she had always displayed, and their regret that she found 
herself obliged to relinquish the place she had so long and 
acceptably filled. 

In the Pierce Grammar School, Miss A. E. Edwards has 
resigned to accept a position in a distant city, and Miss Alice 
KE. Gage is for the present filling the vacancy. In the Pierce 
Primary School, the number of pupils in: attendance has in- 
creased so considerably, that we have, found it advisable to 
appoint Miss Catharine L. Pierce as an assistant in Miss 
Draper’s room. _In the Lawrence School a new room has 
been opened, and Miss: M. A. Cushman transferred thither 
from the Ward School. Miss 8. D. Newton, who has been 
with us upwards of fourteen years, has found it necessary to 
ask for leave of absence for a short period, and her place is 
for the present filled by Miss Helen F. Wetherbee. In the 
Ward School, Miss Frances K. Lamprey has been appointed 
to succeed Miss Cushman, transferred ; Miss Emma L. Stokes 
succeeds Miss M. E. Presby, resigned; and Miss H. Rose 
Palmer has taken Miss 8. A. Crosby’s place, who has also re- 
signed. Miss 8. C. Hayward, who was teaching in the Ward 
School last year, has been transferred to one of the new 
rooms in the Lincoln School, and the classes in the other room 
lately added to that building have been given to Miss Fanny 
W. Morey. In the Heath School, Miss Delia A. Kelley has 
been transferred from the Newton-street School, and Miss M. 
K. Hyde assigned to the care of the latter school. Miss M. J. 
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Furbush resigned her position as drawing teacher, at the 
close of the year, and Miss Mary A. Hurlbut was elected to 
succeed her. Col. Charles E. Hapgood has been appointed 
special instructor in military drill. 


The general condition of the public schools will appear 
from the reports of the various sub-committees below, and of 
the Superintendent of Grammar and Primary Schools. The 
health of the scholars has forthe most part been good, and 
the percentage of attendance, of the average number re- 
corded, nearly the same as in previous years. 

About the time of opening the fall term, the prevalence of 
scarlet-fever, followed by several fatal cases, in that part of 
the town known as “ Kimball Farm,” caused some alarm, and 
a falling off to a considerable extent in the attendance on the 
schools in that vicinity. The progress of the disease was 
checked by the prompt measures taken by the proper authori- 
ties ; and there has been no marked renewal of the trouble, 
though there have been a few cases through the winter. 

The decrease in attendance was most manifest in the 
primary schools in that neighborhood, so that, as will be seen 
by a table given on another page, the whole number of scholars 
in that grade is thirty-two less than was reported last year, 
notwithstanding the large increase in the number of pupils 
in schools of a corresponding grade in other parts of the 
town. The reduction is to be accounted for, by the death of 
several of the younger children, the application of the rules 
of the Board of Health, which excluded all, so far as known, 
who had been endangered, and the natural unwillingness of 
parents to allow their children to attend school where they 
might perhaps be exposed to infection. Some children who 
would have been sent to school for the first time, with the be- 
ginning of the half-year, are still detained at home on simi- 
lar apprehensions. When the next school-year begins, we 
have good reason to expect a large increase in these classes. 


School Accommodations. 


The number of pupils in the younger classes of the gram- 
mar schools and in primary classes, in other sections, as 
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mentioned above, has increased to such an extent that it 
was with great difficulty that accommodation could be found 
for all who applied at the beginning of the school-year. 
Several rooms were uncomfortably crowded, and a special 
committee was appointed to make the necessary transfer and 
classification of scholars. The report of this committee is 
appended : — 


The action of the town in providing for the construction of a grammar- 
school building on Boylston Street, and a primary-school building on 
Brookline Avenue, will meet the necessities of that section of the town for 
many years to come. It satisfies a long-felt want, and will prove a very great 
benefit to that large school population. 

.At the opening of the schools, last September, we found that the rooms 
for the lower grammar classes in the Pierce and Lawrence schools were in a 
crowded condition, and the pupils could not be accommodated. We were 
compelled to make transfers of pupils from the Pierce sixth class to the 
Lawrence and Boylston schools, and from the Lawrence fourth and sixth 
classes to the Longwood and Pierce schools. ‘These transfers are annoying 
to all parties concerned, but they were unavoidable, and the best arrange- 
ments possible were made. ‘The same difficulty will occur next year in 
respect to these classes. We have been considering what course to recom- 
mend; whether it would be necessary to enlarge the Pierce primary, or the 
Lawrence school buildings. Many of the parents in the Longwood district 
have urged the formation of lower primary classes in the Lawrence School. 
It is not considered desirable to combine the grammar and primary depart- 
ments in one building, and the separation of these is exactly what we are 
seeking to accomplish in the construction of the school-buildings in the 
present Ward School district. So that we are not prepared to advise the 
further enlargement of the Lawrence School, in order to provide for primary 
pupils. 

We believe the Pierce primary-school building should be enlarged by 
the addition of two rooms; but, in view of the large expenditure by the 
town for school-buildings the present year, it may be deemed advisable to 
defer action until another year. Should the town so decide, we will make 
the best possible arrangements, by transfers and otherwise, to meet the 
wants of the district, though many pupils and parents may be put to some 
inconvenience. 

The proposed widening of Beacon Street, and the removal of the Harvard 
schoolhouse, must be considered in connection with this subject, as this 
school has received the primary pupils of the district. 

The future location of this school is an important matter to be considered. 
The contemplated improvement, when accomplished, will doubtless lead to 
an increased population in a short time, and a demand will be made upon 
us which present accommodations would not enable us to meet. 

We recommend, therefore, the construction of a new primary-school 
house, containing four rooms, in place of the present building of two rooms, 
and located at no great distance from the site now occupied. The site 
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should be selected, and the building commenced, the moment the widening 
of Beacon Street is authorized by the town. In view of this, we would rec-— 
ommend an appropriation of $20,000 for the building, in addition to the 
land to be furnished by the town. The building should be completed so as 
to be ready for occupancy next September. It is desirable to have this 
located so as to be accessible for children residing in proximity to the Law- 
rence School. This plan will relieve the Lawrence School, and will enable 
us to provide for the wants of this district for another year, without further 
changes; and it seems to be the most desirable way out of our present diffi- 
culties. 


The increase of scholars in our schools, from 1876 to the 
present time, is shown in the following table, which gives 
the whole number enrolled in all the schools for the last 
week in January, or that immediately preceding : — 


Number of Teachers and Scholars in the Public Schools. 


i, *. lina Piot 

Teachers. High. Grammar. Primary. Total. 
1876. 35 1038 a 2 1,091 
1877. 34 95 2 4 1,139 
1878. 35 93 - - 1,175 
1879. 36 83 — ~ 1,209 
1880. 33 78 Si) + 1,136 
1881. 34 80 626 492 1,198 
1882. 34 85 619 567 1,271 
1883. 36 91 603 646 1,340 
1884. 39 87 601 675 1,363 
1885. 39 97 605 755 1,457 
1886. 40 . 105 641 809 1,555 
1887. 44 90 713 T717 1,580 


The number of teachers for the present year includes one 
absent on leave, by reason of sickness, and one assistant, but 
does not include, in any year, special instructors. For most 
of the year 1885-86, there were forty-one teachers in service, 
though when that report was made up, one was not included, 
having been absent on leave at that time, for the same rea- 
son, so that the actual increase this year is three. 
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The following table shows the name of the schools, teach- 
ers, grades, and rooms, in each building. 

Grades I. to VI., inclusive, are grammar classes; and VII. 
to XII. are primary classes. The latter are half-year classes. 


ScHOOLs. Rooms. TEACHERS. GRADES. 
High. 6 | Mr. J. E. Hoar, Prin. 
A. J. George. 
Miss A. M. Johnson. 
C. G. Fogg. 
M. P. Frye. 
PierceGrammar.} 1 | Mr. E. P. Sherburne. Dyik 
2 | Miss E. J. McKenzie. Li Be 
3 A. E. Gage IL. 
4 C. A. Howe IV. 
Pierce Primary. 5 E. A. George. VeC° VR 
6 M. E. Malone. VII, VIII. 
7 A. F. Bosworth ehidy eohal 
8 F. E. Draper XIL 
8 C. L. Pierce. XII. 
Harvard. 1 A. M. Osgood. 1b. Gay. 
2 M. E. Kingsbury. | XI., XII. 
Lawrence. 4 E. W. Bean. IL Sa 
1 M. A. Cushman. VI. 
3 F. Swanton. DN wah ¥: 
2 S. D. Newton.} 
2 H. F. Wetherbee Viv; VII 
Longwood. 1 C..M. Frost. Vises. SL 
Ward 1 | Mr. D.S. Farnham. 1,5 et: 
2 | Miss S. Gowen. WR a 
3 E. M. McRoberts. | IV. 
4 H. R. Palmer. Vv. 
5 F. K. Lamprey. VI. 
6 E. L. Stokes. VII. 
7 A. L. Richardson. . | VIII., TX. 
Lincoln. 1 S. C. Hayward. X. 
3 F. W. Morey. X., XI. 
4 He Garr, XII. 
2 A. M. Taylor. wih Be 
Boylston. 1 S. A. Green. EV) Vv; 
2 A. LL. Howe. Misy-MiIi. 
3 E. W. Cook. VIIL., IX. 
4 | Mrs. E. T. Lewis. oe daly, ae 
Sewall. 1 | Miss E. L. Wiswall. Ving Vises Les 
2 F. L. Daggett. Xx. , ede s Les 
Heath. 1 M. J. Collingwood. | I., III., IV. 
2 M. A. Kelley. WasiVe 
3 D. A. Kelley. VIiT.2 1X; 
4 M. J. Sweeney. ot pe Ws 
Newton Street. 1 M. 


E. Hyde. VI., VIIL,1IX., X., XII. 


1 Temporarily absent on account of illness. 
As has been stated in previous reports, the course of study 


in the High School is arranged to fit for college in four or five 
years, as the ability of pupils may require. The English 


SPECIAL STUDIES. Pi 


course in this school occupies four years. From the neces- 
sity of the case, there are, as will be seen, in many of the 
schools both grammar and primary scholars, especially in the 
younger classes of the former. This prevents a more perfect 
division of the table into grammar and primary schools. 
In the High School each teacher gives instruction in certain 
branches, to pupils of different classes. The table shows, in 
connection with the report on the High School, what our 
teachers are doing. 


Special Studies. 


The interest among many of our citizens in the study of 
physiology, hygiene, etc., makes it proper to mention them 
more particularly than would otherwise be necessary. In- 
struction has been given in all the schools in town in these 
branches, and with special reference to the effects of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants, and narcotics, as required by recent stat- 
utes. In the last annual report we referred to the difficulty 
of imparting suitable instruction on such subjects to children 
in primary schools, the text-books, as a rule, being entirely 
above their comprehension ; and oral instruction in these 
branches, as in several others taught in this grade, seems to 
be all that can be given, and probably all that was intended 
by the framers of the law. Early in the year, Blaisdell’s 
“How to Keep Well” was adopted for use in the primary 
schools, and supplied to the teachers. In addition, also, to 
the text-books: mentioned in the last report, another, entitled 
« Lectures on School Hygiene,” has lately been introduced 
as a text-book for teachers’ use. | 

At a meeting of our teachers very recently, an interesting 
lecture was given them on the effects of alcohol on the sys- 
tem, illustrated by a chart of a novel character. Its value so 
commended it to members of the Committee and teachers 
present, that its purchase has been ordered by the Board, 
and it will be used in teaching this subject the coming year. 

Of special instruction in other matters, we have to say, 
that the time allotted to the music-teacher has been increased 
during the year, in consequence of the increase in the num- 
ber of rooms and pupils. The Board contemplate having a 
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simple exhibition of the musical attainments of the scholars, 
in the Town Hall, before the close of the year. ‘They are 
considering, also, the expediency of increasing the time to be 
given to scholars by the special instructor in drawing. While 
the number of scholars has grown so rapidly since the first 
appointment of a drawing-teacher was made, no more time 
has been allowed to her, and the consequence has been, that 
her visits to the various rooms have necessarily become very 
brief, — too much so to secure results of real value. 


Industrial Education. 


Those pupils who desired, had the usual opportunity of 
attending the instruction given in the summer vacation, pro- 
vided for by the appropriation for the purpose of industrial 
education. The methods employed were the same as have 
been reported to the town in former years, and by some of 
the pupils a gratifying proficiency was attained. The benefit 
of this plan has been proved to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee, who recommend its continuance, and that the same 
amount should be appropriated as last year. The attendance 
was encouraging, and at the close of the term a public exhi- 
bition of the work of the pupils was given, and much interest 
was shown by those who came. Some of the work was so 
skilfully done as to surprise those who were not before aware 
of what has been accomplished by this school. 

When the new building is finished on Boylston Street, it 
is hoped to make industrial education a more prominent part 
of our course, and utilize one of the rooms in the basement 
for this department. | 

In November last, at a meeting of the School Com- 
mittee and the Advisory Board, the ladies proposed that 
the School Committee should authorize the establishment of 
a cooking-school for girls in the upper classes of the grammar 
schools; the instruction to. be a course of twelve lessons, 
under the supervision of the ladies of the Advisory Board. 
Attendance on the lessons was to be limited to pupils selected 
from the schools, and was to be obligatory. The necessary 
equipment was furnished without expense to the town, 
and a course of lessons has already begun. The plan pro- 
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posed three classes, of six pupils each, who should receive 
one lesson a week for twelve weeks. It was regarded as an 
experiment, but if it prove a success, and meet the hopes of 
the committees, it is designed to make it a part of the 
required course, should the town approve, under the law 
authorizing industrial instruction. 

The plan met the approval of the Board, and has been 
carried out as successfully as could reasonably be expected, 
with the means at hand. It aims to impart practical instruc- 
tion in a matter of prime importance to the preservation of 
health, — the basis on which increased attention to physiology 
and hygiene is required. It is a step in advance, — meeting 
some of the objections offered against industrial education in 
our public schools, in that it was limited to boys; for this 
gives an opportunity for the acquisition, by girls, of knowl- 
edge which will be valuable to them, whatever may be their 
station in life: and if it can be successfully carried out, as 
we believe with proper instruction and supervision it certain- 
ly can be, it may be made of great value to some who could 
in no other way obtain the experience and skill so essential 
to health and the happiness of home. 

The results thus far accomplished have led the Advisory 
Board to recommend a vacation school for girls, and their 
suggestions, contained in a paper presented to the Board, are 
approved by the Committee. Their plan, and the arguments 
in its favor, which will, we have no doubt, commend them- 
selves to the town, are as follows :— 


The ladies of the Advisory Board, and a few others associated with them fur 
the purpose, desire to present to the attention of the School Committee the 
importance of opening a vacation school for girls, during the coming sum- 
mer, to supply the same want which has already been met for the boys. 
They would suggest that the same sum appropriated for the boys’ vacation 
school ($250) should be allowed for the girls, and that some suitable rooms 
in one of the school-buildings should be assigned for the purpose. 

The ladies undersigned offer their services to the Committee, in arranging 
and supervising such a school, and would hope to organize classes in cooking 
and sewing. 

They are also anxious to express their strong interest in the introduction 
of industrial training into our Brookline schools, and to present some of the 
reasons for so doing that seem to them most important and convincing. 

The first establishment of our public schools may be regarded as an act 
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of self-defence on the part of the founders of our Republic. It was in no 
sense an act of philanthropy. The clearly avowed object was to produce 
a higher and better citizenship, a more intelligent and self-dependent 
population. Remembering this, it becomes evident that any modification of 
the present public-school methods must be proved to be educational in the 
broadest sense. We are at the bar of the State and the tax-payer, and these 
have a right to demand that we give, in return for their investment, the 
thing they have bargained for, namely, that which produces a population 
better fitted to support and to govern themselves. 

Now this is precisely what we claim for industrial training as it is now 
conducted in the classes to which the children from the public schools in 
Boston are sent. Men and women who are made capable of sound reason- 
ing, observant, cautious, self-reliant, are likely to be good citizens them- 
selves, and to be the parents of good citizens. The lessons in making a 
loaf of bread, or a careful mortise, are also better lessons in chemistry and 
physics than most of those to be found in our school text-books, and, as now 
taught, are object-lessons, language-lessons, drawing and writing lessons, as 
well. | | 

Children who are not easily reached through the printed page, are often 
aroused to intelligent interest in abstract ideas which are conveyed to them 
through manual training. 

For these reasons, we hope the schoolhouse to be built in Boylston Street 
will be so planned and constructed as to allow rooms for industrial training, 
and that the town will make a sufficient appropriation for that purpose. 


Miss MARTHA C. STEVENSON. Mrs. H. V. Poor. 

Miss LITTELL. Mrs. EDWARD S. PHILBRICK. 
Mrs. J. CRANE. Mrs. J. M. CopMAN. 

Mrs. FRANCIs S. FISKE. Mrs. J. E. CABOT. 


New Schoolhouses. 


The town has voted to build a new grammar-school house 
on Boylston Street, which will be the largest in town, and 
the plans approved by the Committee contemplate suitable 
rooms for industrial instruction. We hoped to have been 
able to complete this building during the coming year, but 
unexpected delays will probably prevent its becoming avail- 
able before the school-year of 1888. The erection of the new 
primary-school house on Brookline Avenue, also authorized 
by the town during the past year, has begun, and will be 
pushed as rapidly as possible. 
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a 
ScHOOLHOUSES. = 3 3 S | Location. 
o on om ae 
3 S 3 2 | 
ES = S 5 | 
a | @ = Zi 
High Szhool . .j| 1856} 1884| Wood . 6 | Prospect Street. 
Pierce Grammar . | 1855 - |Brick . 4 | Prospect Street. 
Pierce Primary .| 1860 - | Brick 4 | Peirce Street. 
Harvard. . . .| 1855 - |Wood . . . .| 2 | Harvard Street. 
Lawrence . . .| 1874] 1885.) Brick and wood, | 4 | Francis Street. 
Longwood . . .| 1864 - | Wood . . | 2 | St. Mary Street. 
Ward fied eat higg ashy 1855 - |Wood . . . .|8 | Pond Avenue. 
Lincoln . . . .| 1883) 1886] Brick and wood, | 4 | Walter Avenue. 
Boylston. . . .| 1868) 1883| Brick . . . .| 4 | Boylston Street. 
Sewall ... i 3: ,«,|,, 1880 Wood ty i+ « 2 | Sewall Street. 
eae Ts ae ene |. LOOOT 1811} Wood . 4 | Heath Street. 
Newton Street. . - - | Wood . 1 | Newton Street. 


_Notrs.— The Ward Schoolhouse erected in 1855 was ‘enlarged in 1857; 
moved to Pond Avenue and again enlarged in 1863, and further enlarged in 
1873. 

The joint special committee on this subject, composed of the 
Board of Selectmen and School Committee, have held frequent 
meetings during the year, and a statement of what has been 
done will appear in another place in the town report. The 
work of providing suitable and sufficient accommodations for 
the children of the town is by no means finished. Should 
the contemplated widening of Beacon Street be carried out, 
the Harvard School will necessarily be removed. A new 
location must be sought, and a new building provided. Ref- 
erence has already been made to the pressure now existing in 
the Longwood district. We recommend that the town con- 
tinue the special committee on this subject. 


The reports of different sub-committees and of the Super- 
intendent of Grammar and Primary Schools follow : — 


High School. 


The teachers in the High School are the same as reported 
one year ago, except that Miss Deane closed her connection 
with the school in June last, as has been already mentioned. 
The number who graduated at the close of the school-year, 
together with those who have left to go into business-life, 
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since the last report, is somewhat more than usual; while 
the number who entered, as reported by the principal in 
September last, is twenty-eight, or fourteen less than the 
previous year. It is gratifying to know that considerably 
more than the usual proportion of entrances were of those 
who begin their school-life in Brookline in this school. 
There are some now in attendance, also, who have received 
its diploma, but, by permission of the Board, are taking 
studies not included in that course to which their time was 
given while in school. There are also a number taking a 
partial course; and the aim of the committee to open as 
wide a door as possible to those desiring to avail themselves, 
in any measure, of the privileges here offered, has been 
heartily su) plemented by the teachers. The teachers and 
the High School committee now meet monthly for consul 
tation. 

Of those who entered at the beginning of the present 
school-year, the principal reports that somewhat more than 
half elected to take the classical course. Of the third class, 
not quite half decided to take German instead of French. 

Some slight changes have been made in the course of 
study, principally in consequence of changes in the require- 
ments for entrance to college, and the consequent necessity 
of giving greater opportunities for the study of English 
Literature. The committee have endeavored to make this 
department as valuable as possible to those who can be in 
the school but a portion of the course. 

A feature of the year has been the introduction of military 
drill into the High School, to which exercise, quite recently, 
boys from the older grammar classes have also been admitted. 
The town having made a special appropriation for this object, 
Col. Charles E. Hapgood, an officer of experience and ability, 
was appointed Military Instructor, the necessary equipments 
were purchased, and a weekly drill has been instituted. 
While it is too early to pronounce unqualifiedly on the wis- 
dom of our course, we have as yet seen no reason to regret 
it. ‘The effect on the discipline of the school has been good, 
and we recommend an appropriation of three hundred dol- 
lars for its continuance another year. 
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The following table, compiled from former reports and 
records, shows the attendance, etc., on the High School, for 
the last twelve years : — 


PUPILS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Enrolled for th prolled for last week | Number attending last Aveiage 

Year. geile i : aid January. % week in Janay : Ie for 

year. 
1876. 143 103 95 89 
1877. 125 95 85 95 
1878. 132 93 85 93 
1879. ra Le 83 81 19 
1880. 112 7 78 84 
1881. 122 80 76 80 
1882. 119 85 72 86 
1883. 130 91 89 pine! bs 
1884. 126 87 86 84 
1885. 132 97 91 90 
1886. 135 105 93 107 
1887. 124 90 Ti 92 


‘ 


We append the report of the Principal of the school, and 
also that of the Military Instructor, as rendered to the Board. 


REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Gentlemen of the School Committee : — 


The whole number of pupils connected with the High School since Feb. 
1, 1886, is 124; 118 were over fifteen years of age; 90 were enrolled the last 
POTTS oy 

Of those who were graduated at the school last June, one is engaged 
successfully in teaching; others have gone into stores and counting-rooms; 
four entered college; another, discontinuing study for a year, will probably 
enter college next year; two entered the Institute of Technology. 

No reference is here made to those who took the preliminary examinations 
for admission to college. Those who entered college did so after being in 
the school one year less than is contemplated by the course of study prepara- 
tory to college. Under favoring circumstances, a majority of our boys are 
prepared for college in four years; but for some an additional year is advis- 
able; and our course is adapted to the two cases. 

Of the pupils now in the school, twenty-four are fitting for colleges, anda 
good number for the Institute of Technology. One of the girls of the last 
graduating class entered Wellesley College, another entered Vassar College, 
and five or six of the girls now in school are fitting for college. 
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By direction of the sub-committee on High School, less attention is now 
given to physical geography, and much of the time heretofore given to that 
subject is now given to English literature. Four hours a week are now 
given to English literature by all the pupils during their first and second 
years in the schovl; though until the present year, those in the Latin section 
of the class attended to English literature but one hour a week. This 
change we believe to be a wise one, and in the direction approved by public 
sentiment. A larger acquaintance with English literature, and a greater 
facility in English composition, are now required from year to year, for ad- 
mission to our best colleges. 

The introduction of German into our course of study, two years ago, was 
timely, and seems justified by the fact that a large number of pupils elect it 
instead of French. At the beginning of the year, in September, when the 
third class were to begin French or German, by their own choice, the class 
was nearly equally divided in their preference for the two languages. 

Excellent and increased use is made of the school laboratory by the classes 
in natural philosophy and chemistry. Instruction in these departments is 
largely given by experiments, not, however, discarding the proper use of 
the text-book; and the pupils themselves, under the direction of the teacher, 
perform most of the experiments. They are taught to observe carefully all 
phenomena and changes, and then to draw their conclusions. They put 
their observations and conclusions in writing, which are thus submitted to 
their teacher. By this method we believe there is engendered in the pupils 
the spirit of scientific investigation, and they are also taught practically, the 


proper manner of conducting such investigation; they learn, also, how to — 


invent and handle apparatus. We endeavor to carry our experimental work 
as far as the limited appliances of our building will allow. The Committee 
have adapted to our needs, as far as they can, a house which was built about 
thirty years ago. 

By direction*of the Committee, physivlogy and hygiene do not receive now 
so much attention, relatively, as formerly; yet they are taught as one of the 
regular departments of the school, and every class in its proper order re- 
ceives instruction from the text-book and by lectures. The requirements of 
the statutes in respect to this department, as well as the importance of the 
subject, are met by the teachers in the spirit of earnest effort and fidelity. 

The classes in drawing show increased interest, and are doing better work. 
This interest is, to some extent, manifested by the pupils desiring to stay 
and do work after school-hours. If a teacher meets a class of young pupils 

*but one hour a week, it requires in her unusual earnestness and skill to 
awaken and keep up a real interest in their work. This the teacher in 
drawing seems to be doing. 

Military drill was introduced into the school a few weeks before the end 
of the spring term, as an exercise for the boys once a week. Under the 
skilful direction of their instructor, the boys have certainly achieved very com- 
mendable proficiency in their evolutions, and in handling their guns. Their 
movements are the more admirable when we consider how ill-adapted to 
their evolutions is the hall where thus far they have been compelled to 
drill. 

To specify the work in school done by the classes respectively in their 


several departments, would be to repeat, in the main, wae I reported to you 
of the classes a year ago. 
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As nearly as I can, I will here state the amount of time per week given to 
the respective departments by the whole school, irrespective of classes. 
The school-hour is a little more than forty minutes: — 


To English literature and To German ; : . 10 hours, 
reading . ; . 28 hours. French : : Prt rin i 
Englist composition Greek . : : Hehe bt seat 


2 Latin . i : Spe EUAN ig 
oid Book-keeping . Bertie 
a Physiology and hygiene 2 
ay Drawing . aba 


and rhetoric 
History : : . 
Civil government 
Natural philosophy 


Botany 5 5 j Declamation dns 
Chemistry . shimes ‘ Arithmetic . Tires 
Algebra : . S Military drill. Puc s 


Od WwW P-Olw Op 


Geometry 


This in the aggregate makes one hundred and twenty-nine recitations 
every week. 
Respectfully submitted. 


A J. EMORY HOAR, 
Principal of High School. 


BROOKLINE, February, 1887. 


REPORT OF THE MILITARY INSTRUCTOR. 


BROOKLINE, Feb. 1, 1887. 


I beg leave to submit the following report of the Brookline High School 
Company, from Sept. 25 to date: — 

The company numbers three officers, five sergeants, four corporals, and 
thirty privates, — an aggregate of forty-two. There have been twenty-one 
meetings for drill, at which the average attendance has been thirty-five, and 
the absentees have been reported by the first sergeant to principal. A part 
of the arms were delivered in October, and seven meetings, of an hour each, 
for drill of the officers and non-commissioned officers, in the manual of 
arms, were held at my house. Nov. 10 the balance of the arms were re- 
ceived, and put in the hands of the privates of the company, arid instruc- 
tion in the manual commenced. The progress of the company has been 
entirely satisfactory; the interest and application of the entire command has 
been very marked. . 

About the first of December the grammar-school boys, to the number of 
twenty-three, were admitted for elementary drill. Their progress has been 
very good indeed, considering the difficulty of having two classes in the hall 
at the same time. And this leads me to say, that the lower hall is no longer 
suited to the purposes of a drill-room, both on account of the size and the 
pillars, which prevent all movements in line. I respectfully recommend that 
the upper hall be secured for future meetings. 
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Agreeably to your direction, thirty-three cadet breech-loading muskets 
were ordered, and have been received and put in use. I respectfully recom- 
mend the purchase of seven more of the same arms, making forty in all, as 
they can be secured now; but I am informed that the stock of them is very 
small, and none are being made or will be made in future, as the govern- 
ment has discarded this pattern. 

I wish to say that the conduct of every officer and man of the command 
has been faultless, and the attention and application to duty leave nothing 
to be desired. 

I desire to express my high appreciation of the assistance given me by 
Capt. Whiting and Lieuts. Abbott and Baxter, as well as the sergeants and 
corporals, in the drill of the men in the manual of arms, as it is due to 
their efforts in the drilling of squads, that the head high position of the 
command has been attained. 

Respectfully submitted. 


C. E. HAPGOOD. 


Evening School. 


The Evening School began its sessions Monday, Nov. 
8, and has been open four nights in every week until the 
present time. The teachers in charge are the same as last 
season: Mr. Sherburne of the Pierce mengoy and Miss Mary 
O’Hearne. 

The whole number of pupils, of both sexes, registered, is 
sixty-three, but many of them came but few evenings. 
Twenty have attended quite regularly, and have made fair 
progress in the studies pursued. It is hoped that in the 
arrangement of the new building about to be erected on 
Boylston Street, one or two rooms can be fitted with movable 
desks for the use of the Evening School. These rooms could 
be utilized during the daytime for the teaching of some 
branch of manual industry to those pupils who attend the 
day-school, and with movable desks could easily be prepared 
for the Sessions of an evening school. 

If the above plan is carried out, it may still be best that 
the school for girls shall still hold its sessions in the High 
School building. The Committee believe, that, if some plan 
similar to the one above outlined is put in force, the efficacy 
of the school will be greatly increased. 


APPROPRIATIONS... v1 


Examination Committee. 


As heretofore, the Primary Committee made a special 
examination of the Primary classes, in reading and numbers, 
with satisfactory results. There was a marked proficiency 
observable in the examinations of the Grammar classes, almost 
all the children attaining the standard necessary for promo- 
tion. The few who did not were not allowed to go on, but 
kept another year with the same class. There were the usual 
number of children who are incapable of doing the work; and 
these were allowed to be promoted, with the understanding 
that their averages should not affect the the general average 
of the class. While, of course, a promotion under such cir- 
cumstances is, in one sense, no promotion, yet when children 
attain a certain age and stature, there seems to be nothing 
else to do but to allow them to go on with a higher class and 
do the best they can, absorbing what benefit they may. As 
a whole, the attainments of the children in all the classes 
were most satisfactory. 


Appropriations. 
To carry on the schools as they are now organized will 
| Ee the following appropriations : — 


For support of schools . - “ , . . ; . $48,000 00 
Furnishing free text-books and ramitede 3 ; “ . 2,000 00 
Evening schools : ‘ : : - 4 : ; : 500 00 
Industrial vacation schools. ° - : ; : : 500 00 
Instruction in military drill. : ; , : : : 300 00 


Respectfully submitted. 


LEONARD K. STORRS, 
WILLIAM T. R. MARVIN, 
MICHAEL DRISCOLL, 
HOWARD N. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. LINCOLN, 
JOHN B. BRACKETT, 
JOHN D. RUNKLE, 
MICHAEL DUFFLEY, 
School Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF GRAMMAR 
AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Brookline. 


I respectfully submit the following report for your con- 
sideration : — 

The past year has been one of average prosperity to the 
schools. At the opening of the term in September, there 
were several cases of scarlet-fever in the Ward and Lincoln 
districts, some of which proved fatal. With this exception, 
there has been no prevailing sickness to interrupt the work. 

The records of the grammar and primary schools show a 
membership of 1,490 pupils, as compared with 1,450 pupils | 
a year ago. It will be remembered that each’ of several 
teachers last year had an average of fifty or more pupils 
under her instruction. Since September we have occupied 
two more rooms, and have employed two additional teachers. 
This has relieved the crowded schools, and equalized the 
burden to some extent. All the rooms in the Lawrence 
and the Lincoln buildings are now occupied. There is one 
vacant room at the Ward, and one at Longwood. 

It is well known to the Board that the room in the Pierce 
Primary building, occupied by the fifth and sixth grammar 
grades, was very crowded at the beginning of the term in 
September. The Classification Committee, to relieve that 
school, transferred sixteen pupils to the Lawrence School 
and six to the Boylston, and still there were fifty pupils left; 
and at no time since the transfer was made have there been 
fewer than forty-eight. There are now fifty-three pupils in 
that school. 

Two or three weeks later on, the sixth class in the Law- 
rence School, including the recent addition from the Pierce 
School, numbered upwards of fifty pupils; and it soon became 
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necessary to transfer nine pupils residing east of Kent Street 
to the Longwood School... . 

It seems to me, in view of the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion in that section of the town from which the children 
naturally attend the Pierce, Lawrence, and Harvard schools, 
that measures should be taken without unnecessary delay 
for additional accommodations, which apparently will be 
needed in September, 1887. 

The Harvard Primary School (two rooms) now has 83 
pupils, the Pierce Grammar and Primary (eight rooms) has 
860 pupils, the Lawrence School (four rooms) has 163 pupils ; 
making a total of fourteen rooms and 606 pupils, or an 
average of over 43 to a room. It may be said that a class: 
of forty will graduate from the master’s room in the Pierce 
Grammar School next June, and that this will afford an 
opportunity for expansion in the lower classes. If so, then 
it ought also to be said, that, in all probability, a class of 
beginners considerably outnumbering the graduating class 
in the grammar school, will enter the lowest primary depart- 
ment in the autumn. ‘There are now sixty-five children in 
Miss Draper’s class. It is true an assistant is employed, but 
the room is not properly arranged for two teachers, as the 
recitation-room connected therewith is quite smali, with no 
convenience for heating except through the door opening 
into the large room. 

On sanitary grounds alone it is desirable that this number 
of children should be gathered into two rooms, rather than 
to crowd so many into one room of that size. 

The following figures will show the increase of pupils in 
this group of schools for the last two years : — 


In January, 1885, there was a total of 524 pupils. 
In January, 1887, there was a total of 606 pupils. 
An increase of 82 pupils. 


If to this we add fifteen, the number transferred to the 
Longwood and Boylston schools, the total increase would be 
ninety-seven pupils... . | 
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Co-operation of Parents. 


Parents should render such assistance as will tend to aid 
and strengthen the teacher in all reasonable demands upon 
the children. They should at least see that their children 
are as punctual and constant at school as their circumstances 
will allow. They should encourage a spirit of prompt and 
implicit obedience in their children while at school. They 
should refrain from unnecessary criticism of the actions and 
decisions of the teacher, based wholly upon representations 
made from the children’s standpoint. An interview with 
the teacher will sometimes be necessary to a full and com- 
plete knowledge of all facts bearing upon individual cases. 
In a word, the intelligent co-operation of the parents is essen- 
tial to the highest welfare and greatest efficiency of the 
schools, in the moral and intellectual education of the chil- 
dren. 

Another point of interest to the parents is this: A card 
showing the pupil’s deportment, and his standing in the 
studies pursued, is sent to the parent each month of the year, 
except August and September, for inspection and indorse- 
ment. Directly under the place for the parent’s signature, 
attention’is called to the following information: “ All studies 
marked in red ink indicate a deficiency in such studies, and 
a general average in red ink is a warning that the pupil is 
likely to fail of promotion ;” and that our rules relating to 
classification “imply no obligation to continue a pupil when 
not able to do the work of the class.” In this connection, I 
wish to say that unsatisfactory scholarship for purposes of 
classification and promotion is not always the fault of the 
pupil, but rather his misfortune. If the pupil satisfies his 
teacher that he has been faithful to the extent of his ability, 
he should be subjected to no unnecessary humiliation. 

We have abundant and convincing evidence that very 
many parents examine these cards carefully, and they cer- 
tainly are justified in the conclusion that all is well so long 
as a card indicates satisfactory scholarship, regular attend- 
ance, and correct deportment. It is the custom of many 
parents to confer with the teacher when disappointed or 
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dissatisfied with results. A very few parents, I am sorry 


to say, appear indifferent as to progress, attendance, and 
behavior of their children. 


Course of Study. 


The edition of the “Course of Study,” which was adopted 
in 1879, is nearly exhausted. I would recommend a revision 
of the course hitherto used, that we may incorporate the 
changes made, and that we may make such further modifica- 
tions as will better adapt it to our present wants. Within 
a few years the Legislature has added some new subjects to 
the list of studies heretofore pursued. They are either per- 
missive or mandatory. They should be recognized. 

The question often arises, Can any subject hitherto pursued 
be, dropped? Can any thing more be safely added? Can 
any subject be lightened by omitting unimportant details? 
We find among eminent educators an honest difference of 
opinion as to the relative value of certain studies. 

Gen. Walker, President of the Institute of Technology, 
and a member of the Boston School Committee, some months 
ago offered a resolution which was referred to the Committee 
on Examinations in that board. ‘The preamble and resolution 
read as follows: — 


‘* WHEREAS, The’study of so-called arithmetic in the grammar schools of 
this city, covers much ground which does not come within the proper scope 
of arithmetic, which is the art of numbers, no small part of the time and 
strength of the pupils being given to merely technical applications of arith- 
metical rules: and, Whereas, The exercises prescribed are often difficult 
beyond the best conditions of mental discipline, the problems set for the 
pupils being really exercises, not in arithmetic, but in logic, such as pertain 
to a period of life several years later; 

‘“‘ Resolved, That the Committee on Examinations are requested to inquire 
and report whether it is not practicable to reduce and simplify the studies 
and exercises now prescribed under the head of arithmetic.”’ 


I have heard of no report from the committee to whom 
the matter was referred, but the questions in arithmetic, since 
presented by the Supervisors for examination of the classes, 
are quite simple in comparison with those of previous years. 

I wish to be understood as heartily and emphatically favor- 
ing the study of arithmetic and the higher mathematics, « 
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which are calculated to develop the reasoning faculties as no 
other branches of study can. That the arithmetics contain 
much which is of little practical value, I think you will all 
admit. What it is desirable or wise to omit, may not be so 
evident. I would suggest that the following subjects, some 
of which are already excluded, may be omitted without in 
the least impairing the mental discipline which pupils ought 
to get from the study. 

I name them as they occur to me, without reference to 
order of importance: circulating decimals; reduction of 
compound numbers to decimals of higher denominations, and 
vice versa; greatest common division of fractions; custom- 
house business; currencies; exchange, foreign and domestic ; 
gauging; tonnage of vessels; arithmetical and geometrical 
progression ; fractional part one simple or compound number 
is of another; fractions of compound numbers of lower to 
higher denominatious, or the reverse; merchant’s rule, in dis- 
tinction from the United States rule, for partial payments ; 
Connecticut rule for partial payments; less work in compound : 
numbers; some phases of profit and loss; duodecimals; cube 
root and its applications; annuities at interest; allegation ; 
permutation ; a portion of mensuration of solids. 

I do not wish to imply that the above subjects are of no 
value ; but some of them are beyond the comprehension of 
most children under fifteen years of age, and others can readily 
be learned when needed for any specific purpose. 


Geography. 

It seems to me that some further reduction can be advan- 
tageously made in the time devoted to the study of geography. 

Too much time is spent in memorizing unimportant map 
questions. The important facts to be fixed in the memory 
are: position; shape; surface; water-systems; climate; pro- 
ductions, including mankind, animal, vegetable, and mineral ; 
manufactures; commerce, including exports and imports; 
the location of a few of the great cities of the world, and the 
great commercial centres; political divisions; government 
and religion. Encyclopedias would furnish information on 
all matters of detail when wanted, without taxing the memory 
with much which may never be needed. 
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Penmanship. 


For a year and a half no copy-books have been used in 
- the grades below the first primary, and for the last term no 
copy-books in that class. This has been an experiment. The 
results demonstrate the fact that the quality of the penmanship 
depends mainly upon the care and ability of the individual 
teacher. Specimens of writing of all the schools and all the 
classes are in the Committee-room for inspection by any one 
who may desire to make an examination. Slates ruled to 
show the size and slope of the letters are used in all the 
classes in the primary schools; and,in addition to slates, 
Manilla paper, ruled in the same manner, is used in all the 
primary grades except the two lowest. A hand-book of in- 
struction, and charts containing minute directions as to style, 
etc., are in the schoolrooms, and teachers are expected to 
follow the directions contained therein. If we are to secure 
the best results, the instruction must be systematic and 
methodical from the lowest to the highest class... . 

A close study of the schools under your care, taking 
into account the natural hinderances to progress in some, and 
the favorable opportunities in others, the methods used, skill 
in imparting instruction, tact, discipline, and general manage- 
ment, will reveal the fact that you have in your schools to- 
day many teachers of a high order, and some who are eminent 
in their particular line of work. 

I cheerfully bear testimonty to their earnestness, their 


fidelity, and their efficiency. 


D. H. DANIELS. 
JAN. 31, 1887. 
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SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


ORGANIZATION, 1887-8. 


Term expires. 


William T. R. Marvin... . 1888. 
JonneD hinklet en vaya 1888. 
Michael Daileycise. 7 oleae 1888. 
Michael Driscoll Aw. oes 1889. 
Howard N. Brown. ..... 1889 


Term expires. 


Wine dH; Lincoln oe seas 1889. 
Albert “Mason ssc 2a) eee 1890 
John (B.- Bracketi -.) <u eee 1890. 
Frank Welln... 2 eae 1890. 


WiILu1aM HENRY LINCOLN, Chairman. 


Wo. T. R. Marvin, Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


Tue School Committee of the Town of Brookline respect- 
fully submit the following as their annual report for the 
year now closed. 

Immediately after the’ annual town meeting, the Board 
met for organization, and elected Mr. Wm. H. Lincoln 
as Chairman of the Board, and Mr. W. T. R. Marvin as 
Secretary. Ata subsequent meeting sub-committees were 
appointed as follows : — 


HicgH ScHooot— Wm. T. R. Marvin, J. B. Brackett, John D. Runkle. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS — Albert Mason, Wm. H. Lincoln, M. Driscoll. 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS — Howard N. Brown, M. Duffiey, Frank Wells. 
TEACHERS — John B. Brackett, Albert Mason, Wm. H. Lincoln. 
FINANCE — M. Driscoll, Wm. H. Lincoln, Howard N. Brown. 
EXAMINATIONS — Wm. T. R. Marvin, Albert Mason, Frank Wells. 
Music — Howard N. Brown, Frank Wells, Wm. T. R. Marvin. 
DRAWING AND WRITING — Albert Mason, M. Duffley, John D. Runkle. 
Miuirary Dritt—Frank Wells, Wm. T. R. Marvin, John B. Brackett. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS — John D. Runkle, M. Driscoll, Howard N. Brown. 
EVENING ScHooLs— M. Duffley, M. Driscoll, John B. Brackett. 


The statistics of the schools of the town, and lists of 
teachers, etc., will be found in the following tables. 


Superintendent, Special Teachers, etc. 


Began Present 
Service. Salaries. 


Supt. Grammar & Primary Schools Mr. D. H. Daniels . . Mar. ’48 $2500 


Instructor in Military Drill. . . Col. C. E. Hapgood. May ’86 200 
TSS PRONTO o.005 gis. nin ieis ace sn ¥1p Mr. .S. W. Cole ...... Sept. ’84 900 
Drawing Teacher.....-.-...+---- Miss M. A. Hurlbut. . Sept. ’86 500 
Sewing Teacher. .......-cesessss Miss H. A. Nevers .-.. Sept. ’7 600 
Secretary of Committee......... BE Woe ReeMarvin | ost s 2 200 
Chairman of Finance Committee. Mr. M. Driscoll.............. 100 


Clerk at Superintendent’s Office.. Miss N. M. Daniels ... ......-.. 250 
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Schools, Teachers, etc. 


SCHOOLS. 


Pierce... 
(Gram. ) 


Pierce. . 


(Primary) 


Harvard . 


Lawrence 


Longwood 
W ards 


Winthrop 


Lincoln .. 


Boylston . 


Sewall ... 


BIPOU vices 


Newton St 


Total, 


3 ro | 4% Om a | 3 = a 
gS/E=} PC Is | a5 fed ere: 
Pe | ER as (get Bie : 3 
6S /Saloqg|z 2; | TEACHERS, Feb. 1888. . wD we 
Ziwe| fs | Sr lo s< oa § 
gE) Selon) Pe) Bg ) 3 
SS\i6a| .8 | 59/98 Ps 
SeaLeeiee mind 26 

115} 79} 78| 838) 96 |Mr. J. E. Hoar, Prin.|April ’54} $2700 

Mr. J. W. Mason ....|Sept.’87| 1200 

Miss A. M. Johnson...|Dec. ’84| 1000 

Miss C,, G: Fogo. 5.6. Oct. ’85} 9800 

Miss M. P. Frye . . . |Sept. ’71 800 

208| 150} 147} 144| 96 |Mr. E. P. Sherburne..|Sept. ’84} 1800 

Miss E. J. McKenzie ..|Jan. ’80 700 

Miss H. R. Palmer. . |Sept. ’86 620 

Miss C. A. Howe...... Jan. ’80 690 

298} 240} 203) 194) 95 |Miss E. A. George -|April ’77 725 

Miss M. E. Malone....|Sept. ’72 725 

Miss A. F. Bosworth . |Sept. ’83 625 

Miss F. E. Draper ....|Sept. ’85 625 

Miss H. F. Wetherbee.|Jan. ’87 620 

112} 98] 79} 73] 89 |Miss A. M. Osgood .../Sept. ’81 690 

Miss M. E. Kingsbury.|Sept. ’81 725 

193} 161] 155} 143) 93 |Miss E. W. Bean...... Sept. ’79 690 

Miss M. A. Cushman..|Sept. ’83 625 

Miss F. Swanton..... Sept. ’74 725 

Miss S. D. Newton ...|Nov. ’72 725 

81; 14], 12, 17! 95.|Miss-C., M.. Frost. .... April ’81 655 

320} 145} 140) 244; 91 |Mr. D. S. Farnham..|April’80} 1800 

Miss S. J.Gowen . . -|May,’83} 625 

Miss A. H. Rockwood.|Oct. ’87 620 

Mrs. R. E. Lander . . |May ’87 620 

2mos 

153} 148) 134; 1380) 93 |Miss F. K. Lamprey . |Sept. ’86 620 

Miss A. L. Richardson |Sept. ’73 625 

Miss A. M. Taylor ..../Oct. °82 625 

230) 165) 146) 146) 94 |Miss S. C. Hayward ..|Sept.’85| 620 

Miss E. L. Stokes . |Sept. ’86) 620 

Miss F. W. Morey . . |Sept. ’86 620 

Miss H. L. Carr....... Mar. °82 625 

220) 175| 162) 147| 93 |Mr. J.J. Sheehan. .|Sept.’87| 650 

Miss A. L. Howe...... April’85 625 

Miss. B.; W.. Cools kis... June ’83 625 

Mrs: Ey 'T. LEwWis ss. Sept. ’67 725 

98; 81} 80} 69} 92 |Miss E. L. Wiswall....|Sept.’75| 725 

Miss F. L. Daggett ...|Sept. ’78 690 

180; 155) 127) 128) 95 |Miss M. J. Collingwood|Sept. ’74| 725 

Miss M. A. Kelley. . . |Sept. ’78 690 

(Miss D. A. Kelley ....|Sept. ’82 585 

Miss M. J. Sweeney...|Sept. ’83 585 

24, 17) 16 14) 95 |Miss M. E. Hyde...... Sept. ’70| 450 

16281479 1532/93 
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Summary of Statistics. 


Number of children in town between five and fifteen years 

OP AE, May ich Gb dne x. beni + EY At ea age Wi DA ok 
Increase upon number returned Mae 1, DOU as te0 gcd ures 47 
Valuation of school buildings and grounds, May 1, 1887. . $314,000.00 
Approximate value of other school property, as desks, 


pianos, books of reference, etc. .... \ $11,500.00 
Assessed valuation of real and personal Baticde of Winer 

RUGS BpaUAt SD Lite ahi lee eye ta tattoo ane halen go's $38 640,500.00 ° 
Amount raised by taxation for init of dave -schools, in- 

cluding repairs. ... oat dye: ured aca $47,990.90 
Additional amount for text- books aad seamiieee ee dors $1,774.72 
Total expenditures for schools for the year, including text- 

BG ea SUPPER i sidet an Felbre tbh e Ph aL siteta: els ADE $49,765.62 
Percentage of valuation Bey Toe Tehonls AS Ng ey yon .00129 


Cost of instruction for each pupil, based on the average 
whole number, including incidentals, text-books, and 


supplies! <i)... ; $32.48 
Cost of text-books ana esoliee for Baat pepil Hasedio on ane 
a average whole number ... . $1.16 
Whole number of different ie anrotied in all the en Oor 
Tormehe year}. )\ 4. RN Gee Mek ka a a 1,886 
Average whole number for a VOAT Wagan ti 1,532 
Per cent of attendance in all the schools, Bwad: on the 
average whole number. ... . CA lee, rae .93 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of : Re otar ne rercs : 193 
Number of pupils between eight and fourteen years ey age. 1,049 
Number of pupils enrolled in all the schools for the week 
ending Jan. 27, 1888 (boys, 800; girls, 828) ..... 1,628 
Of which there are in High school. ....... 79,or 4.9 per cent. 
Grammar schools ..... 757, or 46.5 per cent. 
Primary schools. . .. . . 792, or 48.6 per cent. 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in High school . 16 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in Grammar 
BE LOOLE to) heute a dials 9h ie : 39 
Average number of pupils te Bich penne in Were 
BGC Teor ott ote oem Rt Seek 42 
Number of teachers in High once : : 5 
AFTAIUINATAGCODOOIRS of sokek bes lhe u's 19 
EPIMArye-HCUOOIS Wetne ted Pat aces ks 19 
Special teachers (military drill, 1; drawing, 1; music, 1; 
PAG a1 0 PEL oly § AEE 2 RRA DB AES ir a 4 
Teachers. 


There have been but few changes in our teachers during 
the year, and we are happy to say that none of these were 
at the instance of the Committee. In the High school, Mr. 
A. J. George resigned at the beginning of the present school 
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year to accept a position at Newton; Mr. John W. Mason, 
a graduate with honors both from our High school and from 
Harvard, was temporarily appointed to fill the vacancy, and 
some slight changes were made in the assignment of the 
work of the teachers, to secure the greatest advantages at- 
tainable under the present arrangement. Mr. J. J. Sheehan, 
who had received a temporary appointment in the Boylston 
school, where it seemed desirable we should hereafter have 
a male teacher, was placed in charge of the room formerly 
under Miss Green, and the result has been satisfactory to 
the Board, and he has since been confirmed. Miss E. M. 
McRoberts, who has for some time been teaching in the 
Ward school, resigned ‘on the first of October last, to go 
abroad, and Miss A. H. Rockwood has been appointed to the 
vacancy. Mrs. kh. E. Lander has been appointed to take 
charge of the classes formerly taught by Miss Palmer. 
Several of the teachers have been assigned to classes in 
different buildings from those in which they were at work 
last year, and it is possible that the opening of rooms in the 
new buildings will require similar changes in the immediate 
future. With these exceptions our corps of teachers remains 
as last year, and we believe their services have not only been 
generally satisfactory to parents as well as to the Board, but 
that their longer experience has been of increased value to 
the town. 


New School Houses. 


The action of the town in making liberal appropriations for 
the erection of three new school houses, as recommended by 
the Board, affords the relief which we have long needed, and 
merits our gratitude and heartfelt appreciation. The new 
school buildings contain 16 rooms, while the two buildings 
soon to be removed, contain 10 rooms, thus furnishing the 
town with an addition of 6 rooms, or accommodation for 
about 250 more pupils, which is not more than is necessary 
in view of the rapidly increasing population. 

The new school building on Brookline Avenue has been 
completed and occupied. The old quarters of the Primary 
classes in the Ward school were gladly abandoned, and three 
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of the four rooms in the new school house have been filled 
by drawing pupils from the schools on Walter Avenue, and 
the Ward. The Beard, by unanimous vote, have given the 
name of our honored fellow-citizen Robert C. Winthrop to 
this school, and he has signified his acceptance and appre- 
ciation of the compliment. 

The Harvard school has suffered much inconvenience by 
the operations on Beacon Street, and the Board look for- 
ward with pleasure to the early occupancy of the new build- 
ing on Marion Street, now nearly finished, and to which the 
name of a gentleman long identified with the cause of public 
education in the town, and for a time the chairman of this 
Board, Mr. J. Elliot Cabot, has been given. 

It is proper to acknowledge the courteous aid which the 
Committee have received from the gentlemen interested in 
the widening of Beacon Street: recognizing the embarrass- 
ment the removal of that building would occasion us, there 
being no other place available for the school, they arranged 
with their contractor to make the necessary excavations for 
the sewer and water-pipes under the building during the 
summer vacation, and we were enabled to open the school at 
the usual time, although the grounds were in some confusion. 
The new school house, with its four rooms, will give us re- 
lief for some of the classes at the Lawrence school, and will 
supply the needs of this district for pupils of the Primary 
grades for some time. If the growth of this part of the town 
is as rapid as recent developments warrant us to expect, a 
Grammar school building will be required at no distant day. 

The new Grammar school building on Boylston Street, 
containing eight rooms, and which has been named the. Wm. 
H. Lincoln school, in honor of the present chairman of the 
Board, is nearly completed, and will be occupied early in 
April. It is but just to Mr. Lincoln to say that the action 
of the Board in giving his name to this building was taken 
when he was not present, and without his knowledge, and 
was a spontaneous tribute rendered for many years of ser- 
vice. This building, when finished, will be the most 
commodious and the best adapted to its purpose of any in 
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the town. It will contain a large hall, capable of seating 
all the children of the school, besides reserving space for 
an audience, and is to be appropriately and handsomely 
decorated by the gentleman whose name it bears. Apart- 
ments will be provided for the classes of the Industrial 
school, and in many ways we expect to supply advantages 
for the children of that vicinity which we have never before 
been able to give. It is proposed that when the building is 
opened, some simple dedicatory exercises shall be given, 
when our citizens will have an opportunity to inspect what 
has here been accomplished. 

The school house on Walter Avenue will hereafter be 
known as the Thomas Parsons school; this name has been 
given to it in honor of one of our late fellow-citizens, the 
Hon. Thomas Parsons, who was for many years a member 
of the School Committee, for a time chairman of the Board, 
and whose valuable services to the town in various capaci- 
ties will long be remembered. 

The Pierce Primary school has been greatly crowded the 
past year, and much of the time for the previous year also; 
since the opening of the present year, we have found it 
impossible to accommodate the pupils there, and have been 
compelled to divide the class in Miss Draper’s room, and 
arrange for one portion, under the charge of Miss Wether- 
bee, to attend during the afternoon. This has been a 
disadvantage, as the sessions during the winter were consid- 
erably shortened, but it was the best plan we could devise. 

The opening of the Cabot school will not relieve this 
school to any appreciable extent, so that some additional 
provision must be made for the growing necessities of this 
district. We have carefully considered this subject, and see 
no other solution but to enlarge the building by the addition 
of two rooms, for which the lot is of sufficient size, and 
which was contemplated when the building was erected. 
We therefore recommend this action on the part of the 
town, and request an appropriation of twelve thousand dol- 
lars for this purpose. 

During the year, members of the Board have made a 
careful personal inspection of the sanitary arrangements of 
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all the school buildings in town, and of the out-buildings ; 
they have been found, with few exceptions, to be in good 
order, and the necessary care has been taken wherever 
required. Rules relative to proper heating and ventilation 
of the school rooms have been printed in large and clear 
letters, and placed in each room. 

The changes of classes from one building to another, fol- 
lowing the opening of new quarters, has brought great 
additional labor on the Board, and on its sub-committee of 
classification, who were early in the year entrusted with 
planning and arranging for equalizing the classes; we have 
suffered considerable inconvenience from crowded rooms in 
some parts of the town throughout the year. The Commit- 
tee has been fully sensible of the discomfort to parents and 
teachers, and has done all in its power to make these as 
light as possible ; they hope that in a few weeks most of the 
trouble from this source will cease. 

We append a table showing the buildings at present 
occupied, with data concerning them. 


9 
- fo} 
ScHoo. Hovszs. ae > 3 z Location. 
& 3 
cs a a 7, 
High School . .| 1856 | 1884 | Wood 6 | Prospect Street. 
Pierce Grammar. | 1855 ~ Brick pew ors 4 | Prospect Street. 
Pierce Primary .| 1860 - TSSICK St fete) ari te 4 | Pierce Street. 
PLOrUar 400}. os LEDS = Wood ....| 2 | Harvard Street. 
Lawrence. . . .| 1874 | 1885 | Brick and wood] 4 | Francis Street. 
Longwood .. .| 1864 - Wood . -| 2 | St. Mary’s Street. 
PR oo tie to dang 1855 - Wood. . , 2/58 |)\Pond Avenue. 
DVSUGNIOD , «+ | LOOT _ BNICK 94) wa wane 4 | Brookline Avenue. 
Parsons .. . .{| 1883 | 1886 | Brick and wood! 4 | Walter Avenue. 
eIstONe. fo. a 1 G08), 1883.) Brick...) 42/2 4 | Boylston Street. 
Sewall .... ./| 1880 - Wood .| 2 | Sewall Street. 
bat. 1A re 1855 | 1871 | Wood 4 | Heath Street. 
Newton Street . - - Wood 1 | Newton Street. 


Norse. — The Ward school house, erected in 1855, was enlarged in 1857; 
moved to Pond Avenue and again enlarged in 1863, and further enlarged 
in 1873. The Ward and Harvard school houses are to be vacated April, 
1888. 


15 
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High School. 


With the exception of the change in one of the teachers 
of this school, already mentioned, there is little to say 
beyond what has been so often said before. The operation 
of the free text-book law has enabled some of our Grammar 
school graduates to remain longer in the school than per- 
haps they otherwise would have done. The average 
attendance has been excellent and the work of the teachers 
generally satisfactory. We continue to have a good propor- 
tion of scholars who appreciate the advantages, which we 
offer, and take special courses of study, by the consent of 
the Board; this has kept with us several whom we were 
glad to retain for their influence on other pupils. 

The graduating class in June last numbered 16. From 
Mr. Hoar’s report we take the following: The whole 
number of pupils the last year has been 115. Boys, 58; 
girls, 57. In September a class of 33 entered from the 
Grammar schools; there entered from other schools, 5. 
Eight boys have gone from the school into business offices 
and stores; four have taken their final or preliminary exam- 
inations for admission to college, and two have entered the 
Institute of Technology. There are now 41 studying Latin ; 
of these some are as yet undecided whether to take the full 
classical course, but we have 14 preparing for college and 8 
for the Institute. The regular work of the several classes, 
as prescribed by the course of study, has been accomplished, 
and the arrangements made by the Committee, whereby 
those pursuing the Latin course may also receive instruction 
in English literature, have been successfully entered upon. 

Recognizing the necessity of doing more to meet the 
increasing requirements for entrance to college, the Commit- 
tee took steps, at the beginning of the year, to ascertain the 
feeling of parents of children in the upper class of the 
Grammar school, who proposed to send their children to 
the High school, relative to introducing the study of Latin 
into that class. Circulars were sent to the parents of each 
pupil, asking for written replies whether they desired to have 
such instruction given, and the result showed that without 
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a single exception it was the wish to have the course so en- 
larged. The study was accordingly added, the former course 
being somewhat modified to make room for it, and the result 
has been very satisfactory, thus far. The test will come 
a little later, when the class gets into the High school, 
but we have seen no reason to regret it; the scholars have 
done exceedingly well, and have manifested great interest. 
We can but hope that the step will not only add to the 
advantages of the High school, but aid us in retaining some 
pupils who have been taken from our schools and sent else- 
where, that they might begin their preparation for college 
earlier than has heretofore been possible. 


Military Drill. 


‘The military drill has continued during the year. Last | 
Decoration Day the battalion made the first public parade, 
acting as an escort to the Grand Army Post in the town, 
and their appearance and behavior was highly creditable. 
Extracts from the report of Colonel Hapgood, Military 
Instructor, are given below : — 


*¢The school year of 1887 closed with 40 names on the roll. The new 
school year opened with the same number; since then, two, both holding 
the rank of captain, have left school, and the present strength of the com- 
mand is 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 5 sergeants, 4 corporals, 26 privates,— 
an aggregate of 38; just half of them new men. There have been 16 
meetings for drill, the whole command being present except one at each 
meeting. 

‘‘The boys are smaller than the class of last year, and I have not 
thought best to give them as much drill with the pieces so far, but in 
the ‘setting up drill,’ and the ‘school of the company,’ they are fully up 
to last year. I notice a degree of listlessness at the later drills, and my 
judgment is that it comes from having the drill-hour from 11 to 12 o’clock. 
I do not think it wise to give the class over to me after three hours’ study 
in the school room. I respectfully suggest an earlier hour for the drill, 
say as soon as may be after the opening exercises. * * * * 

‘*The arms and belts are in good condition. The present condition of 
the command, as to attendance, deportment, attention to duty, and pro- 
ficiency, is entirely satisfactory.” 


The trouble above suggested as to the drill-hour, is one 
which the Committee have felt from the first. When the drill 
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was introduced, in response to petitions from pupils in the 
school and their parents, we assigned the first hour on Sat- 
urday to this exercise. Objection was made to this after a 
few months, as interfering with the plans for the day, and 
Wednesday, from 11 to 12, was then assigned. The time 
given is not a full hour, but it is all that can be spared with- 
out serious inconvenience to the school work. We appre- 
ciate the benefit that has been derived in many ways, and if 
it is possible, shall endeavor at the opening of another year 
to arrange the work of the classes so as to bring the drill 
earlier; this is a difficult matter, from the fact that the 
classes contain both girls and boys; but the Committee do 
not feel justified in allowing it to interfere with the purposes 
for which the school is intended, and if the two cannot be 
harmonized, we must, however reluctantly, discontinue the 
drill. 


Grammar and Primary Schools. 


These schools are generally in good condition; the work 
of the teachers, though in some cases as already mentioned, 
carried on under disadvantages which we have not been able to 
overcome, has been satisfactory. Both teachers and scholars 
in the Ward and Harvard schools, are anticipating ‘with 
pleasure their early removal to the new buildings, where, 
with increased advantages, we hope to see even better 
results. | 

The report of the Superintendent of these schools will be 
found appended to this report; it is proper to say that the 
recommendations therein made have not yet been considered 
by the Board. 


We append a table, showing the present classification in 
the various schools, —the names of the schools, teachers, 
grades, and rooms, in each building. 
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Grades I. to VI., inclusive, are grammar classes; and 
VII. to XII. are primary classes. The latter are half-year 
classes. 


ScHOOLS. Rooms. ‘TEACHERS. GRADES, 
High aren ve it. 6 | Mr. J. E. Hoar, Prin. 
J. W. Mason. 
Miss A. M. Johnson. 
C. G. Fogg. 
M. Po rye. 
Pierce Grammar. 1 Mr. E. P. Sherburne. 1 ag ak 
2 Miss E. J. McKenzie. ite dle 
3 H. R. Palmer. ELT 
4 C. A. Howe. IV. 
Pierce Primary. 5 E. A. George. Waly? Vols 
i 6 M. E. Malone. MITTS OVIEL, 
7 . A. F. Bosworth. iD. ete. 4; 
8 F. E. Draper. PA a1 
8 H. F. Wetherbee. MT: 
PIMRVAT OR sy 6 1 A. M. Osgood. Vib Lx 
2 M. E. Kingsbury. ek Le 
Lawrence ... 4 E. W. Bean. Rive Rr. 
1 M. A. Cushman. V. 
= F. Swanton. IV. 
2 S. D. Newton. Vile VoL: 
Longwood... E C.-L ETost: 1 th Bod.) 
USE tuk ac, as L Mr. D. 8S. Farnham. Toh 
2 Miss S. J. Gowen. III. 
3 A. H. Rockwood. IV. 
4 Mrs. R. E. Lander. V. 
Winthrop... 1 | Miss F. K. Lamprey. Vi 
2 A. L. Richardson. age 
4 A. M. Taylor. CUD. 4 BETS. Sul & 
Parsons . is S. C. Hayward. VII. 
2 E. L. Stokes. VI. 
3 F. W. Morey. TX. 
4 H. L. Carr‘ dd Om. 0G i 
Boylston 1 | Mr. J. J. Sheehan. HS pal ae 
2 Miss A. L. Howe. Neon ¥ Ls 
3 E. W. Cook. Vileora. 
4 Mrs. E. T. Lewis. Bie aL 
Sewall 1 Miss E. L. Wiswall. Viele vcs 
2 F. L. Daggett. 2g ed Degg. 2b 
RAE Se ts oa. 1 M. J. Collingwood. | II., II1., IV. 
2 M. A. Kelley. Va NTS 
3 D. A. Kelley. Ride Ret BG, 
4 M. J. Sweeney. RTs) MEL. 
Newton Street . Mf M. EK. Hyde. MOLLE VOR seek 
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Kindergartens. 


We desire at this point to call the special attention of our 
citizens to the report of a special committee who have been 
recently considering the propriety of adding Kindergarten 
mwethods to our Primary school work, and whose recom- 
mendations have been unanimously adopted by the Board : 


The Committee appointed to consider the question of establishing public 
Kindergartens, report as follows: 

This question is very fully discussed in a report made to the Boston 
School Committee by its sub-committee on examinations, and we would 
in the first instance call attention to the strong and emphatic endorsement 
of Kindergarten training, as a preparation for the work of the Primary 
school, contained in that report. [School Document No. 21,—1887.] It 
is there stated that under Mrs. Shaw’s management the Kindergarten has 
been greatly improved in recent years, and is now ‘‘fully entitled to incor- 
poration in the Public School system.” ‘‘ We are strongly of the opinion,” 
say the Boston Committee, ‘‘ that if the public Kindergarten is under wise 
oversight and in competent hands, it will minister to the elevation of 
Primary, Grammar, High and Normal schools; that is, of every school 
whose pupils have received their first school instruction on the principles 
now identified with the Kindergarten.” 

The Superintendent of Schools in Boston submitted a list of questions 
on this subject to all the teachers of beginners in the Primary schools 
under his jurisdiction, and from his summary of the testimony contained in 
their answers we take the following quotations: 


1. On the intelligent side, the effects of Kindergarten training are shown in highly quick- 
ened powers of observation; in the possession of clear ideas, derived chiefly from systemati- 
cally guided observation; in the power to express these ideas well in conversation; in the 
great readiness with which the art of reading is learned; in the very considerable knowledge 
of numbers and their relations objectively acquired; in some knowledge of forms and colors; 
ina considerable development and discipline of the active powers, as displayed in the compar- 
ative ease with which the manual arts of drawing, writing, and slate-work are acquired. All 
this is not only a preparation for the intellectual training usually regarded as the peculiar 
function of the schools, but a very substantial advancement in that training. 

2. On the moral side, the effects of good Kindergarten training are traceable in the first 
manifestations of a sense of justice, one child learning to recognize the rights of other children 
as limitations on his own rights; in habitual acts of kindness and generosity, evincing a dis- 
position to yield to others what may gratify them but cannot be demanded by them as a 
matter of right; in polite manners; in truthfulness, its opposite never being fostered by 
harsh discipline; in an eager desire to please the teacher; and finally, to refer to a character- 
istic which may certainly be ranked as a virtue, in personal cleanliness and neatness. Of 
course it is not said or implied that moral training is absent from the Primary schools; but 
it appears to be true that the Kindergarten training is peculiarly designed to accomplish the 
ends of moral instruction. 

ee A Ne, 3 * x ae ok ie g ae eae ote 0 RAS RT Se * * * 

4. As to discipline—-the chief point on which opinions differ—the evidence proves that 
the spirit of the discipline in some Primary schools is not in harmony with that of the disci- 
pline in some Kindergartens. There are sometimes Kindergartens in which unguided 
activity—mere play—comes too near being the rule; on the other hand, there are Primary 
schools in which repressed activity—unoccupied quietude—would seem to be the principal 
aim. But there is no doubt that the best Kindergarten discipline and the best Primary 
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school discipline are alike in spirit and effect; and that, with improvement on both sides, the 
difficulties arising from inferior discipline will pass away. Such improvement would be 
strongly promoted by the more intimate association of Primary school and Kindergarten 
now proposed. 


Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the State Board of Education, in 
an address delivered at the dedication of the Kindergarten for the 
Blind, stated, as his opinion: ‘‘If all our children could pass from a 
well conducted Kindergarten to their courses of elementary study, I am 
sure it would at once appear, that a foundation had been established for a 
rapid and successful progress.” 

The conclusions thus stated by men whose names carry no little weight 
of authority are abundantly confirmed, in the minds of your committee, 
by such other evidence as they have been able to gather. They have 
visited various Kindergartens and have been profoundly impressed with 
the worth of the system, as thus seen in operation. Believing that we 
have in our schools an exceptionally intelligent class of teachers for 
beginners, we have sought their testimony; and have from them a 
unanimous expression of interest and approval. Some of them have 
received pupils into their schools, year after year, from Mrs. Shaw’s 
Kindergarten, and have thus had opportunity to judge, by observation 
and comparison, concerning the worth of Kindergarten training. The 
evidence of these teachers is earnest and unqualified, affirming the great 
value of this training as a preparation for Primary work. Other 
teachers, with less experience to speak from, are no less pronounced in 
their opinion, derived from general knowledge of Kindergarten methods, 
that much good is to be expected from their more general adoption. In- 
deed, from expressions that have come to us in different ways, we are 
led to believe that the whole body of our teachers is practically unani- 
mous in taking this view of the question. 

We recommend, for the coming year, the establishment of three public 
Kindergartens; one to be located either in the Winthrop, or in the Walter 
Avenue school buildings, and one each in the Boylston and Sewall Street 
districts. The former should be a ‘‘double” Kindergarten, with two 
teachers and sixty pupils; the two latter ‘‘ single” Kindergartens, each 
with one teacher, and from twenty to thirty pupils. We are of opinion 
that a majority of the children trained in these Kindergartens will be able, 
by securing more rapid promotion, to save a year during the Primary and 
Grammar courses of study, so that their education will really cost the 
town no more than at present. If, at the end of a few years, this opinion 
should be confirmed by facts, we should expect to have the benefit of 
Kindergarten training extended to all young children entering our schools. 

For the present, we recommend that these Kindergartens take children 
not younger than four years of age and give them a year’s training, pre- 
paratory to their entrance on the Primary work. Some of our teachers 
feel strongly that children of five are still too young to take up, profitably, 
the work of the Primary school; and your committee is much inclined to 
think it will be found wiser, in the end, to keep the children in Kinder- 
gartens two years, letting them enter the Primary school when they are 
six. But this question can be better determined in the light ofa larger 
experience, and for the present we only urge the one year’s course. 
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If these recommendations are adopted by the Board and by the town, it 
will be quite essential to have our Primary teachers prepared to carry 
forward the work which the Kindergartens begin. For this, we believe, 
most of them are now very well qualified. But to remedy whatever lack 
there may be we have an offer from Miss Fisher, than whom no more 
valuable instructor on this subject could be procured, to give our teachers: 
one lecture a week, from now till the middle of May, free of all charge. 

We feel that much honor and gratitude are due to those who have un- 
selfishly labored, and to those who have given largely of their private 
means to bring this system of instruction for young children to a point of 
perfection where its advantages are easily displayed to the public mind. 
We are persuaded that the time has fully come when the children of our 
public schools ought to have a wider benefit from this instruction than 
private generosity can be expected to supply. 

We find that the expense of maintaining the ‘‘double” Kindergarten will 
be about $1,200 per year. The furniture for this school Mrs. Shaw kindly 
offers to give the town. The expense of the other two Kindergartens 
recommended by us, should not be above $800 each the first year, making 
in all, $2,800. But to enable these schools to start well and to guard 
against contingencies, we ask the Board to place among its estimates for 
the following year the sum of $3,000, to be expended for public Kinder- 
gartens. ° 
Howarp N. Brown, 
JOHN D. RUNKLE, 
MICHAEL DUFFLEY, 

Committee. 


The Industrial Vacation school and the Evening school 
have been continued in their season during the year, and the 
reports of the sub-committees are given below : 


The Industrial Vacation School. 


As in past years, the school was divided into three sections of 14 each, 
each section having a daily lesson of two hours during the ten weeks. 
The first three weeks were devoted to review, and then those pupils who 
had attended the school for one or more previous vacations were encour- 
aged to select some design for construction. To this work the time of 
these pupils was mainly devoted for the remainder of the session. 

Upon the whole the results were far more satisfactory than in any pre- 
vious year, so much so that the School Committee, and the comparatively 
large number of those who visited the exhibition in the Town Hall, believe 
that the time has come to introduce manual training into our public schools. 
The time for this step also seems opportune in view of the fact that 
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several of the schools of the town are soon to be transferred to new and 
more commodious buildings in which it will be possible to conduct the 
instruction in the revised courses of study. 

The committee are again under obligations to Mr. S. C. Griffin for the 
excellent and painstaking way in which he conducted the instruction of 
the school. 


The Committee are now considering a revision of the 
present course of study in the Grammar schools, and con- 
template adding manual instruction, to some extent, as it 
may be found feasible. 


Evening School. 


The Evening school has held its sessions, as last year, in the High 
school building. The term began November 7, and will continue until 
March, should the attendance warrant. 

‘he number of pupils who registered this year is much larger than ever 
before, — fifty-three boys and twenty-four girls. As usual, many came 
for a few weeks and then, because of the distance and the inclement 
weather, or for reasons unknown to the Committee, left or have attended 
very irregularly. 

Next year the school will probably be held in the new building on 
Boylston Street, and it is hoped that the attendance will be more constant 
and the school more profitable. We recommend the usual appropriation. 


Special Instruction. 


The special instructors in music, drawing, and sewing have 
given faithful attention to their several departments during 
the year. We have increased the time given to these teach- 
ers to meet the increased number of our scholars, and the 
results have been satisfactory. Early inthe year our citizens 
had an opportunity to see what had been done in the way of 
musical instruction, by an exhibition in the upper Town Hall, 
which was well attended by parents and others interested in 
the schools. The various classes showed by exercises just 
what we are doing, and at the close a test was given of their 
ability to sing at sight, which was very gratifying. Some 
extracts from the reports of the teachers of music and of 
drawing ‘are given below, which present briefly the plans 
which we are endeavoring to carry out in these studies : 
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Report of the Teacher of Drawing. 


The study of drawing in our public schools has come to be recognized 
as a valuable factor in a child’s education. It has been but. a few years 
since it was merely tolerated; it is now claiming and receiving more care- 
ful attention. * * * During the first and second years of school, the 
solids are studied as wholes and parts, and expressed with clay and paper, 
including the drawing of one face. In the drawing we are striving for 
movement, that is, the power to draw with the entire arm, keeping 
correct position of the pencil. The drawing has been principally on slates, 
but I am convinced that far better results would be obtained in the upper 
grades if paper were sooner used. 

Books are introduced for the first time in the third year. Clay is 
dropped and more attention is given to the development of form by the 
use of colored paper. This use of paper has been extended throughout 
the Grammar grades, as it is preferable that the pupil should see the form 
itself, rather than the lines enclosing it. But here we labor under 
a disadvantage, as to do this work well, each school building should be 
provided with at least twenty-five pairs of scissors, for it is often impos- 
sible to have the pupils bring them from home; it is also better that the 
work be done with colored paper, as the color sense can thereby receive 
a little of the training demanded by the times. 

I would like to suggest that the gentlemen of the Committee look into 
the matter of form expression by means of paper. 

The work of the fourth year is continued in the same direction, with the 
introduction of a few new features. During the fifth year the facts of 
forms are studied, and the appearance of curvilinear solids above and be- 
low the eye. 

The drawing of the sixth year is classified under three heads: Construc 
tion, Representation, and Decoration, and this distinction is adhered to 
during the remainder of the Grammar course. 

The Constructive drawing includes single and combined working views 
of geometric solids, and simple details of»machinery, developments or 
patterns of solids, and a few of the most important of the geometric 
problems. 

The Representative drawing commences with curvilinear, after which 
rectilinear solids are introduced, first directly in front, then at different 
angles to the spectator, and later small groups are arranged of familiar 
objects based on the solids; thus the pupil is led step by step from 
elementary work to that which is more difficult. 

In Decoration similar progression is found: first simple units, then the 
same units varied by leaf curves, conventionalized flowers and leaves used 
for surface and border repetition, and finally sprays of leaves sketched 
from nature and employed for purposes of design. 

The work in the High school has this year been divided into mechanical 
and freehand. The majority of the boys have chosen the mechanical 
course, though two or three are in the freehand division. It has been im- 
possible with the conveniences at command, for the two divisions to work 
together, therefore they can only receive special supervision on alternate 
weeks. 
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The freehand division of the fourth class work in outline until April, 
then study light and shade. The third commencing with light and shade 
in September, are at present obtaining the manipulation of the French 
sauce,* after which we hope to work from objects, though accommodations 
for satisfactory results in that direction are wanting. The division of the 
subject I feel was a wise one, and the work is progressing in a much bet- 
ter manner than last year. 

The above is but a synopsis of the plan of our efforts in the matter of 
art education. 

The work in drawing we hope to make tell upon the future of the 
pupils, that they may have anew medium of expression, and through it 
become more valuable citizens of the Commonwealth. 


Mary A. HuRLBUT, 
Teacher of Drawing. 


Report of the Teacher of Music. 


With the close of 1887, expires three and one-third years of my con- 
nection with the Brookline public schools. It is certainly true, that each 
year has shown an advance upon the preceding in the work, and that 
something has been accomplished in the effort to teach the children to 
read music, was abundantly demonstrated at the exhibition given last 
June. Although much has been done, yet we are still, even in the best 
classes, far below my ideal. * * * * 

The last school year closed with an increased interest in music, as a 
study, on the part of all concerned. The purchase of the larger part of 
the supplies needed in the work was kindly voted by the Committee, and 
thus the present school year was begun under far better auspices than any 
previous, and I believe there has been more uniform progress thus far 
than ever before. It has been my purpose to get a little nearer to the 
individual scholar each year, until in the large majority of schools the 
children can be called upon for individual recitations in music, the same 
Ba PORCIn yaaa ty Oe 

As I am informed that the Committee are about to adopt a new course 
of study, I would most earnestly urge the careful consideration of the 
claims of the study of music,— not simply because it is in the schools, 
and thus deserves to be recognized as a study, and no longer considered 
as a pastime, but because of its beneficial effect upon the entire lives of 
all who are made to accomplish the most that can be in the study of music 
during their school days. What we need then is, first, more time devoted 
to music; second, a suitable examination, which every scholar must have 
in order to promotion. * * * 

S. W. CoLe. 


*Preparation of glue and charcoal. 
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Appropriations. 


To defray expenses for the coming year there will be 
needed the following appropriations : 


Hor Salariege:. ceiiiireyee he Ves oak vee geet ee teats cls Ja) shoo, DU OO 
Sewing teacher: (54. ie, ve pew ee eee are 600 00 
Music; teacher,)5% iis tens habs <p here as ie 900 00 
Drawine teather 0.) 39. ease ane A ea 500 00 
Clerk at Superintendent’s office ... 250 00 
PAN ty OMICEL, eh vigehn he 375 00 
SADIGOTS 22.2!) cos Ae eee ee ee 8,500 00 
OTe) i rh a RA Maes a ho sical (gt RE ae iene Sg 
Industrial tramMin? 07.2.2 ee eee aks. b. 1,000 00 
Sundry “expenses, io. 9 a ee a OAD 
$50,000 00 
For Text-books and supplies $2,500 00 
Evening schools ... oy 500 00 
Industrial vacation schools. . 500 00 
Military Grith 2) 20-0 y.. se ee, ere eee 300 00 
Interior repairs of school houses ....... 750 00 


Witur1am H. Lincorn, 


Wituram T. R. Marvin, 


JOHN D. RUNKLE, 
MicHaEL DUFFLEY, 
MicHaEL DRISCOLL, 
Howarp N. Brown, 
ALBERT Mason, 
JOHN B. BRACKETT, 
Frank WELLS, 


School Committee. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Brookline : 


The following report is respectfully submitted for your 
consideration. _ 

The schools, at present, are in good working condition, 
and the results for the past year, as a whole, have been sat- 
isfactory. It is, however, too much to expect that corres- 
ponding grades in all parts of the town will be in equally 
good condition, or that they will show the same quality of 
work in all branches. Circumstances beyond our control 
make that an impossibility. 

Your Board can provide commodious buildings, systematic 
courses of study, and all necessary appliances for carrying 
on the work, including the best teachers to be had. This 
being done, everything would seem to be favorable to prog- 
ress. But we encounter obstacles of one kind or another, 
which prevent that uniform success we desire. 

What are the chief obstacles with which we have to con- 
tend, and how can they be partially overcome, that the 
schools may suffer as little as possible from their existence ? 


Irregular Attendance. 


I recognize the fact that there are families who really need 
the assistance of their children to aid in household duties, 
while the fathers and mothers are temporarily absent from 
home, earning something for their support. With these 
parents I find no fault; their children attend school as regu- 
larly and as constantly as their circumstances will allow. 
But there is another class of children who embarrass the 
work and impair the discipline of the schools. 

I refer to truants and willful children. They are usually 
stubborn and defiant at home. Their parents have little or 
no control over them. They attend school very irregularly, 
just often enough to avoid arrest as truants. Their influence 
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is injurious to their schoolmates. What can be done to 
eradicate this evil? It is a growing one, but by no means 
peculiar to our own town. 

Boys of this stamp, for their own good, for the safety of 
society, and for their usefulness as citizens hereafter, should 
be sent to some good parental reformatory school where they 
would be treated kindly, yet with firmness and promptness, 
and at the same time, be taught the necessity of obedience to 
wholesome laws and rules. How otherwise are they to 
become good and law-abiding citizens? 

As we have no proper institution to which (without the 
consent of the parents) we can send boys whose moral, 
physical and intellectual well-being need peculiar and 
special attention, I recommend that on the completion 
and occupancy of the new Boylston Street school house 
we try the experiment of setting apart one room for children 
who, for sufficient reasons, considering the interests of the 
whole number, would derive more profit by greater personal 
attention of the teacher than they can now receive in mixed 
classes. Then, again, the relief to the regular classes would 
result in great gain in a moral point of view. These pupils 
could and should be transferred to regular classes whenever, 
in the judgment of the Committee, it be deemed safe and 
proper so to do. 


The Winthrop*School. 


The: new building of four rooms on Brookline Avenue, 
now known as the Robert C. Winthrop school, was com- 
pleted in November last. 

During Thanksgiving week three rooms were furnished, 
one with entirely new furniture, and the other two chiefly 
with desks and chairs from the Ward and Lincoln schools. 
Everything being in readiness, the pupils were transferred 
November 28th to their new quarters, without a single break 
in the school sessions. The majority of the pupils now 
attending the Winthrop school were transferred from the 
lower rooms in the Ward building. A few came from the 
Lincoln school. 


PIERCE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 95 


Pierce Primary School. 


The Pierce Primary building is in a very crowded con- 
dition. At no time since last October has there been a 
membership of less than two hundred and forty pupils, a 
number sufficient for six good-sized schools. 

The most feasible plan, as a temporary relief, was to hold 
an afternoon session for one division of the lowest primary 
class. This plan has been followed for about four months, 
but it is not altogether satisfactory to the parents, and 
moreover, both sessions are necessarily shortened thereby. 

Some relief will undoubtedly be had on the completion of 
the Marion Street building, but not sufficient, even at the 
outset, unless you can transfer eighty pupils now attending 
the Pierce Primary to the new school. But assuming that 
this can be done, notwithstanding the great distance many 
of the children must travel, in going to and from school, 
every room in that building would then be occupied, and 
there would not be a single vacant room to meet the wants 
of a rapidly increasing school population in this section of 
the town. 

I strongly recommend to your Board that immediate steps 
be taken toward enlarging either the Pierce Grammar or the 
Pierce Primary building. 


The schools for the past year have been conducted on the 
same general plan as heretofore, with such modifications in 
classification, transfers, and requirements of grades as seemed 
desirable to the sub-committees. The usual examinations 
under the direction of the committee on examinations have 
been made. 

In June last, all the Primary schools, except the lowest 
gerade, were carefully examined as follows: In Reading by 
Mr. Brown; in Numbers by Dr. Wells; in Spelling by Mr. 
Duftley ; and in Language, Dictation and other exercises by 
the Superintendent. Messrs. Lincoln and Marvin examined 
all the Grammar classes in reading. Written examinations 
were made as usual, by means of uniform printed questions 
for corresponding grades. 
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I am aware that the present plan of examining the Pri- 
mary schools necessitates days of labor on the part of the 
Primary committee, but I know of no other method consum- 
ing less time, likely to be attended with equally satisfactory 
results, for the following reasons : 

It enables that committee, in a comparatively brief time, 
to make a uniform examination of corresponding grades 
independently of the teachers, and thus to acquaint them- 
selves to some extent with the general condition of the 
schools, and at the same time to obtain some knowledge of 
the character of the instruction given. The teachers and 
Superintendent profit from the suggestions made by the 
examiners, and thus indirectly the pupils are stimulated to 
greater earnestness in their work. 


Kindergarten Schools. 


Without intending to trespass upon a subject referred by 
vote of the Board to a special committee, I desire to say a 
word in favor of establishing one or more Kindergartens, as 
an integral part of our school system. 

For many years there has been maintained in Brookline 
a free Kindergarten school, conducted under the auspices 
of Mrs. Shaw, who has, up to this date, paid all its current 
expenses. Mrs. Shaw now desires to surrender this school 
to the town. Its merits have been practically tested, as is 
abundantly shown by the testimony of our primary teachers, 
who have received pupils from that school. We cannot 
ignore the fact that necessity compels many to begin to 
earn their daily bread while yet children. 

The statute law fixes the age of admission to primary 
schools at five years. The Kindergarten renders it practi- 
cable and profitable to commence school work at four years 
of age, and thus virtually to add one year to school life. 

A school of this grade maintained by the town, would, 
like all other public schools, be under the supervision of the 
School Committee, and consequently the requirements would 
necessarily be of such a nature as to best prepare the chil- 
dren for entering upon the work of the primary grades. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 25 


Special Teachers. 


The music and drawing teachers are employed respectively 
three and two days per week. The sewing teacher is con- 
stantly employed. It gives me pleasure to bear testimony 
to their faithfulness. 


Free Text-Books. 


The free text-book system has been in operation in Brook- 
line for about three and a half years. Our records show 
that there are now in use nearly twelve thousand (12,000) 
volumes in the schools. The original cost was from ten 
cents to two dollars and sixty-two cents per book, accord- 
ing to grade and quality. This includes all text-books 
charged and delivered to the various teachers on their requi- 
sitions, in accordance with your directions. The records 
also show the school, the room, and the grade in which these 
books are used. ‘There is also much other school material, 
such as blank, copy and drawing books, maps, globes, refer- 
ence books, papers, slates, pencils, ete. 

At the close of each school year the various accounts are 
closed, and all material expended is charged off, while all 
books and other material suitable for further use are carried 
to new accounts. 

Books in constant use will last from two to five years, 
according to circumstances, age of pupils, and grade of 
books. There will be occasional exceptions to these limits. 


Re-Distribution of Text-Books. 


Some of the text-books, as arithmetics, for example, are 
used in all the Grammar grades from the lowest to the 
highest, extending over’ a period of six years. As might 
naturally be. expected, certain portions of these books 
become much defaced from constant wear for three or four 
years, while other parts.of the same book may be in good 
condition for other grades. 

In the interest of economy, it has been necessary to 
re-distribute books from class to class, that all parts may 
come into use before they are discarded as worn out. 

16 
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In conclusion, I desire to return my sincere thanks to the 
teachers for their aid and hearty co-operation in carrying 
forward the work of the schools; to the Board of School 
Committee, for counsel, for cordial support, and for uniform 
kindness extended to me in the execution of my duties 
during the year. 


Dose DANTEDS, 


Superintendent. 
JAN. 31, 1888. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NEW 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


In order to render a complete report to the town by the 
Committee appointed to select sites and arrange for the con- 
struction of school houses, it seems desirable to state the 
action of the town and the Committee upon this subject from 
the beginning; and we regret that in consequence of the 
incomplete condition of two of the buildings, and the grounds 
appertaining, we are unable to render a final account, and 
can only present an approximate cost. This applies more 
particularly in respect to the filling and grading of the 
lots. 

The first action taken by the town was the appointment of 
the Boards of Selectmen and School Committee, April 14, 
1886, as a Special Committee to select a site and present plans 
for the construction of a brick Grammar school building to 
take the place of the Ward school building. The same Com- 
mittee were also directed to report upon a locality and erec- 
tion of a Primary school for the same district. 

The Committee reported, and on July 7, 1886, the town 
authorized the same Committee to purchase the Brodhead lot 
on Boylston Street, for a sum not exceeding $10,000, and 
to construct a school house thereon at a cost not exceeding 
$40,000, 

The Committee were also authorized to purchase a lot of 
land on or near Pearl Street on Brookline Avenue, at a cost 
not exceeding $10,000, and to erect a school house at a cost 
not exceeding $20,000, and to use a part of the public play- 
ground upon which to place a portion of the said school 
house, if they deemed it necessary. 

At a meeting of the town held April, 1887, the Committee 
were authorized to purchase a lot of land and _ buildings 
thereon on Marion Street, at a cost not exceeding $15,000. 
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The sum of $2,000 was appropriated for grading, and 
$20,000 for the school building, to be expended under the 
direction of the Committee aforesaid, — this building to take 
the place of the present Harvard school on Beacon Street, 
and rendered necessary by the widening of that street. 

At a special meeting of the town held April 27, 1887, by 
request of the Committee, the sum of $8,000 was appro- 
priated as an additional sum for the new school building on 
Boylston Street. 

On July 26, 1887, the town voted to appropriate an addi- 
tional sum of $5,000 for the completion of the Marion Street 
school house. This comprises the action of the town on 
these matters. 

The full Committee have held twenty-three meetings since 
the first appointment, and the building committee, being a 
sub-committee, have held six meetings, besides a large 
number of informal meetings at which minor matters were 
discussed. 

The Committee held its first meeting on May 3, 1886, and 
organized by the choice of A. D. Chandler as Chairman, and 
Geo. IF. Joyce as Secretary. Two changes have since 
occurred in the Committee; one caused by the resignation 
of Mr. Chandler, and one by the declination of Rev. L. K. 
Storrs to serve upon the School Board another term. These 
vacancies were subsequently filled by the election of W. H. 
Bowker as Selectman and Dr. Frank Wells on the Board of - 
School Committee. 

The following purchases of land were made in acccord- 
ance with the votes of the town: 


The lot on Boylston Street, containing 35,450 square feet, with 


building ‘thereon } oh. 0.56 \ ori stes aie lew, Anal $10,000 00 
The building was soldat auction for os )chae ee ae oe 57 00 
The lot on Marion Street, containing 35,460 square feet, and 

buildings’ thereon 3:46) SAE A 15,000 00 
Phe buildings. were Sold. fOr ig -izyis. «dss stm iet ied el 200 00 


For the Brookline Avenue school house site considerable 
difficulty was experienced in securing the necessary land. 
It was desirable that the building should be located adjoin- 
ing the public playground, so that the children could avail 
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themselves of its use at recess time, and thereby save to 
the town the expense of acquiring land for that purpose. 
The following purchases were made : 


Aspinwall Land Co., PSO RGe es ths eA OO ease cute, oA < $1,691 20 
Margaret Conry, Sse ee TN ats ge os ote 3,000 00 
Heirs of Joanna Davis, 1,688 “ ‘“ ‘* 7J0c........ 1,146 60 

FLOUMIS ene e eC. rely Ee Sedona Fa is Wa oes adhe cet oe As Vga tai an Ce a $5,837 80 


On the Conry lot were a house and small stable, which 
were rented at $20 per month, so that the estate yielded 
8 per cent interest on the amount we paid. While the 
price seemed excessive, it was the lowest which could be 
obtained after a long negotiation, and the Committee felt it 
would be unwise to take the land and involve the town in 
a lawsuit. We considered also that the total cost of the 
site would be less than $6000. The building referred to 
was sold for $250. 

On the Davis lot there was a small house, of no value in 
itself, but which rented at $6 per month and seemed to 
determine the price of the property. 

It is not so easy a task as many may imagine, to select 
and acquire suitable sites for school buildings. There are 
many things to be considered ; a healthy location, accessible 
to the pupils, freedom from noise, and when these have been 
secured, it is more than probable the residents of the neigh- 
borhood will object to the close proximity of a school house. 
The Committee have endeavored to harmonize private 
interests with public good; and believe the sites selected 
will prove desirable purchases for the town and advantageous 
to the schools. 


Boylston Street School House— 8 Rooms. 


The Committee held several meetings to consider the 
plans of the school house on Boylston Street. The set of 
plans first exhibited received the unanimous approval of the 
Committee, and it was voted that the plans and specifications 
be referred to the Building Committee to invite proposals, 
make contracts, and carry out the work of oversight in all 
its details to completion. 
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The proposals obtained by the Building Committee so far 
exceeded the appropriation, that it was evident important 
changes must be made in the plans, and it was voted to 
re-commit them to the architects to see what modification and 
reduction in the estimates could be made. A second set of 
plans was accordingly prepared, which would bring the cost 
within the limit, but the building would have been so inferior 
in many important points, and no provision having been 
made for a hall, which was so much needed, the Committee 
entirely agreed it would not satisfy the demands or the pub- 
lic. Certain changes were suggested, and the architects 
were requested to obtain estimates upon the plans as im- 
proved. . 

At a subsequent meeting the three sets of plans were 
exhibited, upon two of which estimates had been received. 
It was voted, after a protracted discussion, to invite pro- 
posals for the third set, which was done, and bids were 
received and the contracts finally awarded to W. H. Bowker 
and R. S. Dewing. In accepting these proposals, the Com- 
mittee secured the option of adding the hall, to which refer- 
ence has been made, and also placing the water-closets 
outside of the building instead of in the basement, at prices 
agreed upon. It was understood the decision should be 
given directly after the town had acted upon the question 
of the increased appropriation asked for by the Committee. 
The town having granted the request, the amended plans 
were adopted and contractors notified. 


Appropriation :i2..c. ss: bei. srdig Sane ee $58,000 00 

Paid -Tor lang \, 20662 (gs Fe hee case ee $10,000 00 
R. 8S. Dewing, contract mason work.'. . ... 2. 20,800 00 
W.H. Bowker, contract carpenter 4)... 2% ° 9. 22,220 00 
Walworth Manufg. Co., contract steam heating . . 3,656 00 
Fuel, up to present time, about ..... . . $9. 2). 150 00 
Lightning rods sis Ae ee en ot Co ee 75 00 

TOGA dite We tat elle LG acl a acne Ce eee ee $56,901 00 


At a meeting held Dec. 12, 1887, the Committee consid- 
ered the question of making available two large rooms in 
the upper story for the purposes of industrial education. 
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The expense of putting in dormer windows and finishing the 
rooms was estimated to be $1,147; for piping and radiators 
for heating the rooms, $160; additional plumbing and car- 
pentering, $625; also, for changes in basement, $80 ; making 
a total expense of $2,012, which was voted by the Committee. 

The total cost of the building, exclusive of the architect’s 
commissions, will be somewhat in excess of $48,000, and 
including commissions, about $52,000. This is $4,000 more 
than the sum appropriated, but we are fully satisfied not a 
dollar has been expended that was not necessary and judi- 
cious; and the last expense, providing for the system of 
manual training, is certainly a wise measure. 

The expense of removing the ledge cannot be accurately 
determined. We have expended upon it thus far the sum of 
$3,162.38. It is estimated the cost of removing the balance 
and grading, and making walks and yard of concrete, will 
be $6,795. From cHate amounts must be deducted the 
proceeds of stone that will be sold, which it is safe to esti- 
mate will be $3,000, thus making the net cost about $7,000. 
This sum includes the cost of walks and playground of 
concrete, and what would usually be required for grading 
would not be less than $2,000. So that the total cost of 
the 35,000 feet of land, including the removal of the rock, 
will be about $15,000, which dae not appes a large price, 
considering the extent of frontage. 

There are eight school-rooms in the building and a hall to 
be furnished, but a portion of the furniture in the old 
building can be used. We shall require for this purpose 
the sum of three thousand dollars. The building will be 
ready for occupancy the latter part of March, and it appears 
there will be required for its completion, and for grading 
and furniture, a further appropriation of $14,000. 

‘We have endeavored to practice the strictest economy in 
the construction of this building, and we submit to the citi- 
zens of the town there has been no extravagance in any par- 
ticular. In fact, we have omitted many items that were 
desirable, and have sought to give to the town a school 
building properly adapted to its purposes, complete in its 
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most important respects, and one that will be creditable and 
of lasting usefulness. The rooms and halls are spacious, as 
they should be, well lighted, well ventilated, ample cloak 
rooms are provided, steam heating substituted for the irreg- 
ular and at times insufficient furnace heat, and such modern 
conveniences and improvements furnished as will contribute 
to the health and comfort of the pupils. In reviewing our 
work in connection with this building, while the cost has ex- 
ceeded our first expectation, we fail to discover any mistake 
made, or anything provided that we could have omitted 
without detriment. Full and careful consideration has been 
given to every portion of the work. 


Brookline Avenue School House— 4 fiooms. 


APPLOpriation |. 32... <, sels tapys eveu a eal aie tae manana $30,000 00: 
Paid for lands sso. 3k ee a eee $5,837 80 
Grading, pile driving, edge-stones, engineering, ex- 
amining title, ebe.).\0) sins) vyus ps hace ie a 2,215 83 
sohnson Bros., masons Contract |. ws 6) eee 9,789 25 
Morton & Chesley, carpenters’ contract ...... 8,687 17 
Purniture,. SHAGGS, GCs. sei del nle cob eee eee ¥ 872 21 
W..A. Johnson, plumbing. .)ysaa be wee ses Ree eile ae 418 30 
Architects’ commissions, abouts. 2) .) 6.) <0 ee e 1,000 00 
Total} ioe si esje Me) 4. 3. tel, pa ie aes aaa ae $28,820 56 


The lot is graded, but we shall require to spend a small 
amount for concrete walks and fences. The entire appropri- 
ation will not be expended. The building was completed 
and occupied the latter part of November. 


Marion Street School House—4 Rooms. 


ADDFOPIiation | 2\.9/s. iheu ss) otal oes el ee ae Re $42,000 00: 

Paid for land's 51.7 ike spe -eueeper cet elton ene eee $15,000 00 
Morton & Chesley, carpenters’ contract ...... 10,826 00 
vohnson Bros., masous contract. <-... a9. sree 10,800 00 
Walworth Manufg. Co., steam heating ...... 1,677 00 
Labor on land and engineering .......... 160 00 
Architects’ commissions, estimated ....... - 1,200 00 

OLA ais) chin ei: shin istic bation ie tate oe eee $39,663 00 


This building is not finished, but is expected to be ready 
for occupancy the first of April. There will be considerable: 
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expense in filling and grading the lot, and the furniture is to 
be purchased. A portion of that now in use at the Harvard 
school will be transferred, and it is believed the total 
expense will come within the appropriation. 


In concluding this report, we congratulate the town that 
the old Ward school house, having outlived its usefulness, 
will soon exist only in history, and the Harvard school will 
share the same fate (both standing in the way of the march 
of improvement), and that three new school buildings have 
been constructed that are a credit to the town and admirably 
fitted to serve the cause in which we are all so deeply inter- 
ested; which les at the foundation of our prosperity, and 
gives security and hope for the future. 

Francis W. LAWRENCE, 
ALBERT L. LINCOLN, JR., 
Warts H. Bowker, 
JAMES B. Hanp, 
HorAcE JAMES, 
Wituram H. Linco, 
ALBERT Mason, 
MicHarEL DUFFLEY, 
MicuHarEL Driscouy, 
Wiuuiam T. R. Marvin, 
JoHN B. BRACKETT, 
Howarp N. Brown, 
JOHN D. RUNKLE, 
FranK WELLS, 


Joint Special Committee. 
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DU CHHeLSDIiscoll i 9.2 uch sees 
Howard. N. Brown |... leu elooes 
Wiaitam He Lincoln eee. 1889. 
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WILLIAM HENRY LINCOLN, Chairman. 


Wn. T. R. Marvin, Secretary. 


ADVISORY BOARD. 


Miss Martua C. STEVENSON. 
Miss EFFrre PARKER. 


Mrs. JOSHUA CRANE. 
Miss ELIZABETH CUTLER. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


The School Commitee of the Town of Brookline respect- 
fully submit their annual report for the financial year ending 
February 1, 1889. 

The Board met and organized immediately after the annual 
town meeting by the choice of Mr. William H. Lincoln as 
Chairman, and W. T. R. Marvin as Secretary of the Board. 
The sub-committees as now constituted are as follows: 


HigH ScHoot—W. T. R. Marvin, J. D. Runkle, C. J. Lincoln. 
GRAMMAR ScHOOLS—Albert Mason, W. H. Lincoln, M. Driscoll. 
Primary ScHoots—Howard N. Brown, J. B. Brackett, Frank Wells. 
TEACHERS—J. B. Brackett, Albert Mason, W. H. Lincoln. 
FINANCE—M. Driscoll, Wm. H. Lincoln, Howard N. Brown. 
EXAMINATIONS—W. T. R. Marvin, Albert Mason, Frank Wells. 
Music—Howard N. Brown, M. Driscoll, W. T. R. Marvin. 
DRAWING AND WRITING—Albert Mason, C. J. Lincoln, Frank Wells. 
Miuirary Dritt—Frank Wells, John D. Runkle, C. J. Lincoln. 
INDUSTRIAL ScHoots—J. D. Runkle, M. Driscoll, Howard N. Brown, 
C. J. Lincoln, W. H. Lincoln. 
EVENING SCHOOLS—C. J. Lincoln, M. Driscoll, J. B. Brackett. 


The customary statistics of the schools, the names of 


special teachers, etc., will be found in the following tables : 


Appointed. Salary. 
Supt. Grammar & Primary Schools . Mr. D. H. Daniels . Mar. ’48 $2,500 


Instructor in Military Drill. .... Col. C. E. Hapgood, May ’86 200 
BIeriCee PRACHOT Mig eo Sac ro) in cies Mr. S. W. Cole . . Sept. 84 900 
Instructor in Carpentry... .. .« Mr. S.C. Griffin . Sept. ’88 800 
Drawing Teacher «9. . .': - . .MissM.A.Hurlbut, Sept. ’&6 750 
eee CACHOTS ye ee o's: false ua aa Migs HOAs Nevers; Sep (18 pe 

: Miss C.F. Johnson, Sept. ’88 600 
Instructor in Cooking ...... .MissMaryA.Little.... 500 
pecretary at Committes.) .. 20% a al Lee. Marvine’ sy 4! a. 200 
Chairman of Finance Committee. .M. Driscoll .. . ‘ 200 


Clerk at Superintendent’s Office. . . Miss Anna S. Withington . 200 
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Schools, Teachers, Etc. 
So .[eBlesls [te 
SCHOOLS. |, S3/38/38/4 |82/| TEACHERS, Feb. 1889. wn 
Awles|sSlo Ilse 5 
06) wl Sao] Me | Bo FS 
S5| cH| "8/88/88 2 
B (Bel esl<a" le" 
High Sas 88} 83/ 96 |Mr. F. T. Farnsworth Sept. 
Mr. W. H. Desper ...'Sept. 
Miss A. M. Johnson... Dec. 
Miss C. G. Fogg .....: Oct. 
Miss M. P. Frye...... Sept. 
Pierce....} 210} 150] 148} 140) 97 |Mr. E. P. Sherburne.. Sept. 
(Gram. ) Miss E. J. McKenzie .. Jan. 
Miss H. R. Palmer....| Sept. 
Miss C. A. Howe...... Jan. 
Pierce . . | 293) 232) 204] 228) 93 |Miss E. A. George ....|April 
(Primary) Miss C. M. Kingman .. Oct. 
Miss M. E. Malone..../|Sept. 
Miss A. F. Bosworth../Sept. 
Miss F. L. Daggett .../Sept. 
Cabot ...-| 153) 111; 95) 100, 89 |Miss A. M. Osgood ...|Sept. 
Miss H. F. Wetherbee.|Jan. 
Miss M. E. Kingsbury. Sept. 
Lawrence | 214) 167} 160} 143] 93 |Miss E. W. Bean...... Sept. 
Miss F. Swanton..... Sept. 
Miss M. A. Cushman.. Sept. 
Miss 8S. D. Newton ...|Nov. 
Longwood} 30} 22) 17! 16) 95 |Miss C. M. Frost..... April 
Winthrop | 245) 167| 156) 164; 92 |Miss A. G. Molloy ....|may 
Miss A. L. Richardson |Sept. 
Miss A. M. Taylor ..../Oct. 
Kindergt’n Miss M. L. Edwards ..|Sept. 
“ Miss E. Cushman ....|/Sept. 
Parsons ..| 239 163, 153} 144) 95 |Mrs. H. M. Peirce ..../Oct. 
Miss 8. C. Hayward ..|Sept. 
Miss F. W. Morey ..-.|Sept. 
Miss Hd Carte. eso: Mar. 
Lincoln ..| 318) 281) 275) 246) 92 Mr. D. S. Farnham..|April 
Mrs. R. E. Lander ....|/May 
Miss A. F. Rockwood. \Oct. 
Miss 8S. J. Gowen ..... May 
Miss L. M. Walton....|Dee. 
Miss E. L. Stokes ....|Sept. 
Miss F. K. Lamprey . |Sept. 
Boylston .| 255} 167| 161) 137; 91 |Miss A. L. Howe...... April 
/ Miss. EK: W. Cook .«.... June 
Mrs) Til. hewis Sane Sept. 
Kindergt’n Miss H. B. Stodder ...|Sept. 
Sewall ...| 122) 84) 81) 69) 92 |Miss E. L. Wiswall....|Sept. 
Miss M. A. O’Hearn ../April 
Heath ....| 188] 153) 149) 138) 93 |Miss M. F. Farren ....!Dec. 
Miss M. A. Kelley..... Sept. 
Miss D. A. Kelley ....|Sept. 
Miss M. J. Sweeney... /Sept. 
Newton St} 20; 9) 9} 12) 94 |Miss M. E. Hyde...... Sept. 
Total, 1795|1696)1615)93++; 49 Teachers. 


2 

z 

aI 

7) 

3 
88] $2500 
88} 1500 
784; 1200 
85 800 
a 800 
84; 1800 
’80 700 
86 620 
*80 690 
hi 725 
°88 620 
"2 725 
83 625 
"78 725 
8] 690 
87 620 
8] 725 
"79 750 
"74 725 
83 625 
"72 725 
81 655 
88 550 
"73 625 
*82 655 
°88 700 
88 500 
88 690 
85 620 
86 620 
*82 655 
80} 1800 
"87 620 
"87 620 
83 625 
88 655 
86 620 
86 620 
"85 625 
83 625 
67 725 
88) +700 
"75 725 
88 550 
*88 750 
"78 725 
82 620 
83 620 
"70 450 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


‘Summary of Statistics. 
Number of children in town between five and fifteen years 
OL are, Mayet 1LeSo. ois frei iy ee 
Increase upon number returned May i? 1887 . : 
Valuation of school buildings and grounds, May 1, 1888 . 
Approximate value of other school property, as desks, 
pianos, books of reference, etc... . Ai 
Assessed valuation of real and personal estates sof Broa 
TINGUM APPA S BO gol leis? ial Ra! ee Relies ite Sia) senate 
Amount expended for support of day-schools, including re- 
UL Ame Re ed al hatte beh dk OM afl oso Pie : 
Additional amount expended for text- ka and Grppleee 
Total expenditures for schools for the year, including text- 
HOOKS HNO, SUPPLLES sy cayi< Poly si tented > : 
Percentage of valuation expended for Echols ‘ 
Cost of instruction for each pupil, based on the average 
whole number, including incidentals, text-books, and 
PUPOUCA rman ih emis s vel lamiceratign able. vane : sis 
Cost of text-books and supplies for each pupil, os dori on the 
average whole number .... ..-. , Slee news 
Amount expended for Kindergartens for age Months: in- 
cluding salaries, furnishings, and supplies. ..... 
Whole number of different pupils enrolled in all the schools 
for the year, including the Kindergartens ...... 
Average whole number for the year. ...... aes 
Per cent of attendance in all the schools, paged on the 
average whole number . ..: 1.1. 2. 2 6 6% 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of age. ... dts 
Number of pupils between eight and fourteen years of 
i: Clan re Mate aeons TART Sy eOLC day eel oh eaie alt vere Me 
Number of ern Gate fe WOAES OLAS trie aetet el tense 
Number of pupils enrolled in all the schools for the week 
ending Jan. 25, 1889 (boys, 877; girls, 918) . 


qn 


1,867 

90 
$360,000.00 
$12,000.00 


$41,246.900 


* $53,856.23 
* 0013 

* § 33.35 

* 81.31 
$1,617.62 


2,110 
dae A Ba 


1,795 


Of which there are in Highschool .......-. 89, or 4.9 ‘per cent. 
Grammar schools’ «°. °: ... 879, or 49. permeent. 
Primary schools’. .).... . . 746, or 41.6permeent. 
Kindergartens. \::..., « » *1 Sl, or 4.0 pemcent: 


Average number of pupils to each teacher in High school . 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in Grammar 
SRT LEON seainal toh <attee el lol ee tt 1 oda re Nettie 4 eye VAs 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in Primary 


REOOL SN a teil el os - ws ; “ : 
Average number of pupils i. each panned in Winer: 
tens 243": Ae Na 


Number ys eR eS in Heh BONOO Rss les. chr 
ATTAIN ALE BOHOOIS taint ay wader tee ah \« 
Primary schools . 
Kindergartens . See a SAA 
Special teachers (military drill, 1; drawing, 1: miisic,, b; 
HOW IN Se Ss CAPNOMELY. © Like gis ete ed Whe) oy 0. 


* Exclusive of Kindergarten Statistics. 
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Teachers. 


The resignation of Mr. J. Emory Hoar, who has been 
Principal of the High School since April, 1854, was pre- 
sented to the Board at its July meeting, following the close 
of the school year. Mr. Hoar’s term of service has been 
thirty-four years, with scarcely a day’s absence in it all; one 
of the longest,—the longest, indeed, with the single exception 
of the Superintendent,—of any of the teachers who have 
served the town. How well and faithfully he has discharged 
his duties is known to all our citizens. Until within a few 
years the young men of Brookline who entered college, with 
scarcely an exception, were fitted under his direction. 
Changing conditions and the desire on the part of some to 
have their sons prepared in company with those who would 
be likely to be their companions in college, and the ease 
of access to the special fitting schools of Boston, which ar- 
range their courses to meet the special requirements of Har- 
vard, are some of the causes which, in recent years, have , 
brought about the reduction in numbers of those preparing 
for college in our High School. This is much to be re- 
gretted for many reasons, but our Board are helpless to 
prevent it. Those who have enjoyed the privilege of Mr. 
Hoar’s instruction have never found themselves behind their 
classmates by reason of imperfect preparation, and we be- 
lieve they have left him with the pleasantest feelings, and a 
grateful appreciation of his labors in their behalf. In ac- 
cepting his resignation, the Board by formal vote commu- 
nicated to Mr. Hoar their recognition of his ability and 
fidelity, and of the value of his educational work. 

Much time was given by the Committee on the High School 
and the Committee on Teachers, who acted jointly in selecting 
his successor, to the investigation of the claims and testi- 
monials of the various applicants for the vacant position. 
Personal interviews were held with a great number of candi- 
dates, extensive correspondence was carried on, and inquiries 
instituted as to others who had made no application, but who 
had been commended to our attention, and the greatest care 
was taken to secure a teacher who should be able not merely 
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to maintain the reputation of the school, butif possible bring 
it up to a higher standard, to meet the constantly increasing 
requirements for admission to College. It is gratifying to 
be able to say that, after a ful] discussion, when an informal 
ballot was taken in the sub-committee, the present incumbent 
was found to be the first choice of nearly all present, and the 
second choice of the others. This substantial agreement was 
very satisfactory, and there was no hesitation in recommend- 
ing Mr. Frederic T. Farnsworth to the full Board for 
confirmation, which he received by a unanimous vote. Mr. 
Farnsworth is a graduate of Tufts; he has enjoyed the priv- 
ileges of study abroad, has had much experience as a teacher, 
having been for several years the successful Principal of 
Bristol Academy, one of the most prosperous private schools 
ii the State, and comes to us with the most favorable testi- 
monials from its trustees, and those familiar with his work. 

Mr. John W. Mason having resumed the practice of his 
profession, the vacancy of sub-master was filled by the 
choice of Mr. Wilton H. Desper. In making this appoint- 
ment the Committee sought for somewhat different qualifica- 
tions from those of the principal. Mr. Desper, while not a 
college graduate, has taken the full curriculum in the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic School, from which he graduated in due 
course, and the Worcester Normal School, and has had ex- 
perience in teaching those branches of the Natural Sciences, 
Chemistry, Physics, etc., as well as Mathematics, on which, 
as on Languages, the requirements for admission to College 
and the Institute of Technology now lay so much stress. 
He now has charge also of the instruction in drawing. So 
far as we can judge from the results already obtained, the 
Board feel that the preparation for College which is now 
offered by our High School is careful and thorough. No 
other changes in this school have been made. 

In December last, Miss Collingwood, long in charge of 
the Heath School, felt the need of rest and change, and was 
granted leave of absence for the remainder of the school 
year, expecting to resume her work in the coming autumn ; 
Miss M. F. Farren was appointed to the place in her absence. 
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In October, Miss Carrie M. Kingman was appointed to a 
position in the sixth grammar class in the Pierce Primary 
building; Miss F. E. Draper having resigned her position 
as teacher in the same building, in consequence of her 
marriage, Miss Daggett was transferred thither from the 
Sewall School as her successor. In November last, Mr. 
Sheehan of the Lincoln School resigned to accept a more lucra- 
tive position in one of the Boston public schools, and Miss 
Lilian M. Walton was appointed to succeed him. 

The constant increase in the number of scholars, for which 
additional accommodations have been at length prepared, has 
been frequently mentioned in previous reports. At the 
opening of the year we found it necessary to increase at once 
our force of teachers ; beside the two mentioned above, Miss 
A. G. Molloy was appointed to the Winthrop, and Mrs. 
Hattie M. Pierce to the Parsons School. 

The introduction of the Kindergarten system, announced 
in our last report, also required special training for that 
method of instruction, and we have secured three teachers 
for this department. Miss M. L. Edwards and Miss E. 
Cushman have classes occupying rooms in the new building 
of the Winthrop School-house; the class in the Boylston is 
in charge of Miss H. B. Stodder. The plans for instruction 
in Industrial training—which would more appropriately be 
styled ‘‘ mental training through the hand,”—have also called 
for teachers of special experience, and we have appointed 
Mr. S. C. Griffin, who for some years has had charge of the 
Vacation School in that department, as Instructor in Car- 
pentry, and Miss Mary A. Little, as Instructor in Cooking : 
and we have reinforced Miss Nevers as Teacher of Sewing 
by the appointment of Miss C. F. Johnson. These three 
new teachers have been assigned rooms in the Lincoln 
School-house specially arranged for the purpose, thus giving 
Miss Nevers more time for instruction in the other schools. 
In the appointment of several of these teachers we have had 
the cordial assistance of the ladies of the Advisory Board, 
who have repeatedly manifested their interest, and who have 
rendered great aid to the Board, by personal supervision and 
otherwise. 
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We should not do justice to the memory of one of our 
most devoted teachers, if we omitted to speak of the death 
of Miss Abby W. Deane, for twenty-five years a teacher in 
the High School. As is known to the town froma former 
report, the failure of her health led to her resignation at the 
opening of the school year in 1885. It was then hoped that 
rest and care would restore her to at least comparative 
health, but her disease was not to be conquered, and she died 
in Switzerland, December 14th, last. A memorial service 
was held in the First Parish Church of Brookline, on Sunday 
afternoon, January 6th, conducted by her former pastors, 
the venerable Dr. Hedge and the Rev. Mr. Brown, whose 
tender tributes evidenced the regard in which she was held. 
The large attendance at this service, of citizens, of the 
teachers who had long been associated with her, of many of 
the officers of the town, and of all the members of the School 
Committee who were in town, testified to that appreciation 
of her worth which those who knew her best felt most deeply. 


School-Houses, and School Accommodations. 

Since our last report the J. Elliot Cabot School on Marion 
Street has been occupied, without formal ceremonies. On 
the 16th of May, the Wm. H. Lincoln School was dedicated 
to school purposes by appropriate exercises, held in the 
spacious and beautiful hall, which has been greatly admired. 
It was filled with the pupils of the school and residents of the 
town. The occasion was made specially memorable by the 
presence on the platform of our venerable and distinguished 
fellow-citizen, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who had just 
attained his seventy-ninth year. The Chairman of the School 
Board presided, and there were also present beside the gen- 
tlemen named, the other members of the Committee, the 
Board of Selectmen, Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch, Hon. Wm. 
Aspinwall, Rev. Leonard K. Storrs, Messrs. J. Elliot Cabot, 
J. Emory Hoar, and Benjamin F: Baker, Town Clerk. 

The exercises opened with a hymn, sung by the pupils, 
after which prayer was offered by the Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, of the Committee. The scholars then sung a dedica- 
tory hymn, composed for the occasion, and set to music by 
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Mr. Cole, the Instructor in Music. The presiding officer 
mude the opening address, closing by introducing Mr. Win- 
throp, as one who had been identified with the cause of 
education, whose name is incorporated with the history of 
his country, a scholar and a statesman, and whom the School 
Committee were proud to recognize as a fellow-townsman by 
giving his name to the new school building on Brookline 
Avenue. Mr. Winthrop prefaced his address with a few 
words of acknowledgment of the compliment bestowed in 
giving his name to the building mentioned, as follows :— 


‘“‘T thank you, fellow-citizens and friends, ladies and gentlemen, and 
you young girls and boys of Brookline, for all these manifestations of 
welcome. I heartily wish that it were in my power to make any adequate 
response to the kind and complimentary call which your Chairman has 
made onme. ButIam conscious that my day for formal addresses is 
over, and that my words on this and on all other occasions may well be 
few. I could not fail, however, to come here this afternoon at your invi- 
tation, to say publicly how grateful I am for the honor which has been so 
unexpectedly done me by your School Committee, in giving my name to 
one of your new school-houses.” 


Mr. Winthrop made a most felicitous address, which was 
printed in full in ‘*The Chronicle” at the time, and 
which was listened to with profound interest and close 
attention. At its conclusion the Chairman announced the 
presence of a gentlemen well known in literary circles and a 
former Chairman of the Board, whose name had been given 
to the school-house on Marion Street, but at his earnest 
request he refrained from asking him to speak. The Chair- 
man of the Board of Selectmen, Mr. Albert L. Lincoln, was 
next called upon, as the representative of the town; he con- 
gratulated the citizens upon the completion of the three fine 
buildings for school purposes, and gave some interesting 
reminiscences of his own school days in Brookline. At the 
conclusion of his remarks the children sang a selection, after 
which Judge Mason, Chairman of the Sub-committee on 
Grammar schools, made a brief address, speaking of the 
great advantages that had been secured for the children by 
the transition from the old Ward School into the present 
beautiful building, and impressed upon the pupils the im- 
portance of making the best use of the privileges they en- 
joyed. Hon. William I. Bowditch and Hon. William 
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Aspinwall made interesting addresses, full of historical 
reminiscences and of commendation on the wonderful 
advance in methods of education and of opportunities now 
offered to the children of our public schools. 

A pleasant incident of the occasion was a presentation to 
the Chairman of a basket of beautiful flowers by the scholars 
through Mrs. R. E. Lander, one of the teachers, which was 
appropriately acknowledged. Brief remarks were made by 
Mr. Farnham, the principal, and Mr. D. H. Daniels, Super- 
intendent of Grammar and Primary schools, and a closing 
song was sung by the scholars. The large hall of the school, 
which has been appropriately decorated by tlfe gentleman in 
whose honor the school is named, contains casts from the 
frieze of the Parthenon, statues and busts, and a large and 
Handsome chandelier, and the expressions of satisfaction 
which came from those who inspected the building after the 
close of the exercises, were very numerous and gratifying. 
The event will long be remembered in the annals of the 
Brookline schools. 

Seven of the rooms in this building are now occupied by 
pupils, and it is expected that the remaining room will be 
required before the close of the year. A room for in- 
struction in carpentry has been fitted and furnished in the 
basement, and one of the large ante-rooms adjoining the hall 
in the third story arranged for the cooking-school. The in- 
dustrial system of education has been inaugurated here with 
most satisfactory results. 

In the new Cabot School building three rooms are also 
occupied, (one more than was used in the old Harvard 
School, ) and the remaining room will be required for the pro- 
posed Kindergarten, if the town decides to extend the 
system. All the rooms in the Winthrop School are in use. 
It will thus be seen that the provision made by the town for 
the increase of the school population was not in advance of 
the requirements. 

In this connection it is proper to say that the town has 
been presented with an excellent portrait of the late Hon. 
Amos A. Lawrence, anda valuable set of physical appara- 
tus for use in the Lawrence School, by Mrs. Amos A. Law- 
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rence as a ‘*Memorial” of her husband; and Mr. Cabot has 
sent several pictures to the school named in his honor. This 
interest in our schools on the part of our citizens is very 
gratifying to the Board; the good effects of such means of 
cultivating the taste and increasing the interest and happi- 
ness of the pupils cannot be overestimated. The members 
of the Board and our fellow-citizens fully appreciate what has 
been done by our associate for the Lincoln School, but out of 
regard to his wishes we content ourselves with the mention 
made above. 

Upon the recommendation of the School Committee, the 
town enlarged the Pierce Primary building. This was done 
by adding a wing in accordance with the original plan, mak- 
ing it a six-room building. Five of these are now occupied, 
and the sixth will probably be filled in the course of another 
year. Steam heating has been introduced, and other changes 
made to promote the comfort and health of teachers and 
pupils. The exterior has been greatly altered, improving 
its general appearance, and there are now spacious halls and 
cloak rooms. The town is for the present well provided 
with school buildings, but with the rapid increase in our 
population, an enlargement of the Pierce Grammar and 
Lawrence School houses will be necessary in a short time. 

The Kindergarten schools now occupy two of our rooms, 
and if this system is to be extended, more rooms will be re- 
quired. We do not anticipate making any requests of the 
town for additional accommodation during the present year, 
but it should be kept in mind that the great increase in the 
number of the pupils has been in the Primary classes, chiefly, 
and as these pupils advance to the Grammar grades, our 
present Grammar schools will be found wholly insufficient to 
provide for the demands that will inevitably be made upon 
them. We shall probably need in the near future a new 
Grammar school building besides the enlargements already 
mentioned. 

The Joint Committee’s report on new school-houses ap- 
pended to this report gives a further account of the expenses 
attendant on the completion of the new buildings authorized 
by the town. 
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During the year some necessary repairs have been made 
on the Newton Street School-house. The building has been 
painted, and the adjacent grounds put in order. 


High School. 

At the opening of the year we decided to modify the 
course of study in the High School, partly with a view to 
meet the changed conditions for admission to College and the 
Institute, already mentioned, and partly to introduce more 
freedom in the matter of elective studies, in addition to those 
required to be taught. This has given more flexibility to 
the work of the school, and we hope will retain in it for a 
longer period some who would otherwise have sought such 
opportunities elsewhere. While still an experiment we 
think it an improvement, and shall aim to increase these 
privileges as rapidly as experience may show to be feasible 
and wise. As the full schedule of what is contemplated was 
printed and circulated through the town at the beginning of 
the school year, we do not repeat it in this report. 

The study of music has been added to the course. The 
laboratory has been improved by the addition of more 
benches, bowls, etc., giving more room for experimental in- 
struction ; and additions have been made to the apparatus for 
work in physics and chemistry. We have found the military 
drill of advantage to the pupils, not only in the physical 
improvement of boys, but as an aid to the discipline of the 
school, and have given another school-hour to it, with good 
results. A sub-committee are considering the best method 
to give similar advantages to the girls, by calisthenics, while 
the boys are drilling. It is unfortunate that there is no 
suitable room for such purposes in the building. The Board 
at a recent meeting applied to the Selectmen for the use of 
the upper Town Hall for drills, to avoid the inconvenience 
caused by the iron posts in the lower hall, now used for 
the purpose. It is intended to give an exhibition drill, 
before the close of the year, when our citizens will have an 
opportunity to see what we are doing in this way. 

The introduction of the study of Latin into the first class 
in the Grammar schools for those intending to enter the 
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High School, and who are thus enabled to save time on their 
way to College, has proved a move in the right direction, and 
the entering class of last fall is now nearly as far advanced 
in that study as those who had then been a year in the 
school; and this plan will be continued in the future. For 
further details concerning this school reference is made to the 
report of the Principal below, and to that of the Military 
Instructor. 


Report of the Principal and Superintendent of the 
High School. 


To the School Committee of the Town of Brookline: 

As Principal and Superintendent of the High School, I submit the fol- 
lowing report, for the year closing Jan. 31, 1889 :— | 

As this school has been under my charge but half of this time, I find 
myself reporting upon matters over part of which I have had no control, 
and for which, therefore, Iam in no sense responsible. This state of affairs 
will always exist under the present plan, whenever a change takes place 
at the head of a school or in the superintendency, unless said change 
should happen to occur about February 1, which is very unlikely. Again, 
on looking over the town reports for the year ending Jan. 31, 1888, I find 
under High School: ‘The whole number of pupils the last year has 
been 115.” This number, Iam informed, denotes the different pupils who 
have been in attendance during the financial year. 

Would it not be better that all school statistics touching matters not 
financial, should be for the school year ending about July 1, preceding 
the annual town meeting ? This, I understand, is the method used in 
reports to the State Board of Education, and by its adoption here, we 
should avoid the possible mixing up of two administrations in one report, 
considerable work yearly on the part of superintendent and teachers, and 
the probable misinterpretation on the part of the public who read the 
reports, of the true status of each school. 

Craving your pardon, if I have gone outside of my jurisdiction in mak- 
ing the above suggestions, and yet asking your permission to interpret 
some of my figures in their light, I ask your attention to the following 
statistics :— 

Whole number of pupils past (town) year, 128; girls, 66; boys, 62. 
Highest number on the roll during first half of this period, 7@. e., from Feb- 
ruary, to July, 1888, 78; during second half, 7. e., from September, 1888, 
to February, 1889, 95. Average attendance for (town) year, slightly 
under 96 per cent.; for past six months, slightly over 96 per cent. 
Number of pupils enrolled end of first week, September, 1887. . . 79 
Number of pupils enrolled end of first week, September, 1888... 90 
Number of pupils enrolled end of last week, January, 1888... 76 
Number of pupils enrolled end of last week, January, 1889... 89 

There graduated in June last a class of 7,—5 girls, and 2 boys. Two girls 
are in the Boston Normal School, one is a book-keeper, one is studying 
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type-writing and stenography, one assisting at home. One boy is in col- 
lege, one in a medical school. 

Of the 98 different pupils, 50 girls, 48 boys, who have been connected 
with the school since September last, 56 are studying Latin; of the 35 at 
present in the fourth class, 28 are taking that language; 13 pupils are 
fitting for college. and 5 for the Institute of Technology. The size of 
classes at present is as follows :— 

First, 15; Second, 11; Third, 28; Fourth, 35; total, 89. The Fourth 
class entered in September, 29 from the Pierce Grammar, 4 from the 
Lincoln, and 5 from other schools. Of the 98 pupils, 69 came from the 
Pierce Grammar. 

Two of the five teachers being new to the scholars and the scholars to 
them, it has naturally taken some time for the former to become well ac- 
customed to the new duties with the new surroundings, and for the latter 
to learn to accommodate themselves to methods and ideas, some of which, 
at least, must necessarily be new to them. The changes which have been 
made as regards the course of study, military drill, music, and in the sci- 
entific department, while it is hoped that they all are in the nature of im- 
provements, have nevertheless and of necessity been attended with more 
‘or less friction in their introduction. 

After much time spent in carefully considering what is done in other 
schools, in corresponding with other teachers and in trying to get at the 
especial needs of our own school, the Principal has, in conjunction with 
the High School Committee, framed a new course of study, aiming to out- 
line a course which shall combine, so far as possible, the main features of 
two such representative schools as the Boston Latin and English High, 
with both of which schools we are brought in competition, and the work 
of both of which we must do and do wellif we wish to make our school 
what it should be —the peer of the Boston schools in fitting for college, 
the technological school, for business, or for the general duties of life, 
which, gentlemen, I understand to be our common aim. To the details of 
the new course of study I need not allude, as copies of it have been spread 
through the town, and others can be obtained at the Superintendent’s 
office. The difficulties arising from the temporary adjustment of the old 
and the new course will grow less as each new class enters, till all in the 
school are working fully on the new plan. 

I am thoroughly convinced of the value of military drill, both as physi 
cal exercise and as tending to increase interest in the school on the part 
not only of the boys, but also of the girls and the outside public, which 
last should be inside, so far as interest in the school is concerned. With 
two drill hours per week much more is accomplished in both these 
respects, and the company will thereby be better prepared for the prize 
drill, for which arrangements are making. I most cordially approve the 
re-introduction of music. The scholars take interest in singing, and if 
no other use were made of it, the addition of this feature to the opening 
exercises of each day is enough to authorize its presence in the school. 

I must say a word concerning the scientific department. ‘The addition 
of anew table in the laboratory renders possible the benefits to be obtained 
only by individual experiment. Fourteen pupils at once can and do now 
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perform the experiments themselves, instead of simply reading about 
them in the text book, or sitting quietly by while the teacher does all the 
work, and gets (nearly) all the benefit. The classes in physics and chemistry 
have shown much interest in these practical investigations, and we feel 
confident that the results obtained abundantly compensate for the new ap- 
paratus required. 

As regards the introduction of Latin into the the Grammar schools I 
wish to state the effects in the High School, judging from the experience 
of the past six months. It has practically put the fourth and third classes 
together in their Latin, which means that the lower class on graduation 
will have had nearly one year’s more Latin than its predecessors, and this 
will mean a much larger amount of sight reading, the real test of ability 
in reading a foreign language, as our colleges, under the lead of Harvard, 
plainly give us to understand by their later catalogues. 

In conclusion I may perhaps be permitted to say that in my judgment 
the school is improving every week in all respects, as teachers and pupils 
become better and better acquainted with each other, and each other’s 
ways and ideas. Simple justice to my assistants demands that I should 
record the fidelity with which they are all doing what, so far as I can 
judge, is excellent work. 

I must ask your indulgence for the length of this report, rendered 
necessary, however, by the circumstances. 

Respectfully submitted, 


FREDERIC T. FARNSWORTH, 


Principal. 
BROOKLINE, 1 Feb., 1889. 


Report of the Military Instructor. 


Dr. FRANK WELLS, Chairman Committee on Military Drill :— 


Sir,—I have the the honor to submit my report of the School Battalion 
for the year :— 

There are on the roll: Officers, 3; sergeants, 5; corporals, 4; privates, 
29. An aggregate of 41. 

The school year closed with the class in a fair condition of proficiency, 
and about the usual proportion of the older members left at that time. I 
took it upon myself to have the arms oiled, in order to prevent rusting 
during the vacation, and enclose the bill, $11.75, for your approval. 
The arms are now in good order, and are kept in the school building, 
which in my opinion is an improvement. 

The class is in a more advanced position, as regards proficiency in drill, 
than ever before at this time in the school year. This is due, I am sure, 
to the additional hour each week, under the supervision of Capt. Carpen- 
ter, who is a very careful and painstaking drill-officer, and a very good 
disciplinarian, better than many officers of much longer experience. The 
lieutenants, Sears and Paige, are well up in their drill, and are of great 
assistance to me in the oversight of the men, correcting positions of 
pieces, and of the men in line, and in other ways. First-Sergt. Duncklee 
deserves mention for very careful attention to duty. The conduct of the 
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men is, and has been for the most part, all that could be desired. I 
adopted at the beginning of the year a system of reporting flagrant delin- 
quencies to Mr. Farnsworth, but for a long time have had none to report. 
Several members of the Committee have looked in on us from time to 
time, and we shall be glad to see more of them. Mr. Farnsworth comes 
in frequently. The only difficulty we have to contend with now is the 
posts in the drill hall. If we could have the larger hall it would leave 
nothing to be desired, and in my opinion no harm would be done to the 
walls or floor by allowing its use for drill. 
Respectfully submitted, 
C. E. Harcoop. 


Grammar and Primary Schools. 


The recent liberal action of the town increasing our ac- 
commodations for the greatly increased number of scholars 
has given great relief to teachers and scholars. This can 
hardly be appreciated by those who are not familiar with 
the crowded condition of many of the rooms in the last 
few years. The improvement is already manifest in the 
work done, and the comfort and freedom from listlessness 
which has followed. The report of the Superintendent of 
these schools appended to this report will give all necessary 
information concerning them. It is sufficient to say that 
never before have the schools been in a more satisfactory 
condition. 

We append the usual tabular views of the buildings, rooms 
and classes, with their teachers. 
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High School . .| 1856 | 1884 | Wood 6 | Prospect Street. 
Pierce Grammar. | 1855 - Brick . 4 | Prospect Street. 
Pierce Primary .| 1860 | 1888 | Brick. 6 | Pierce Street. 
SACO hae. te LaGS ~ Brick . . -.-| 8 | Boylston Street. 
Lawrence. . . .| 1874 | 1885 | Brick and wood | 4 | Francis Street. 
Longwood .. .| 1864 - Wood ....j| 2 | St. Mary’s Street. 
APABUU et ry here 1 LOO _ Briel. . .| 4 | Marion Street. 
Winthrop. .. .| 1887 - Brick. . ...| 4 | Brookline Avenue. 
Parsons .. . .| 1883 | 1886 | Brick and wood | 4 | Walter Avenue. 
Buylston ... .| 1868 | 1883 | Brick . .| 4 | Boylston Street. 
Sewall .. . ..'. |' 1880 ~ Wood 2 | Sewall Street. 
GRU reese te Lono ft lorig | Wy OOO. oe 4 | Heath Street. 
Newton Street . - - WOO Pits 1 | Newton Street. 
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Grades I. to VI., inclusive, are grammar classes; and 
VII. to XII. are primary classes. The latter are half-year 


classes. 
ScHOOLS. Rooms. TEACHERS. GRADES. 
EEE eee se tae te 6 | Mr. F. T. Farnsworth. 
Mr. W.H. Desper. 
Miss A. M. Johnson. 
Miss C. G. Fogg. 
Miss M. P. Frye. 
Pierce Grammar. 1 Mr. E. P. Sherburne. Pete 
2 Miss E. J. McKenzie. Ly, wk: 
3 Miss H. R. Palmer. ALE 
4 Miss C. A. Howe. TVs 
Pierce Primary. 6 | Miss EH. A. George. Ae 
5 Miss C.M. Kingman. Vi 
4 Miss M. E. Malone. Vile LL 
3 Miss A. F. Bosworth. x, 
1 Miss F. L. Daggett. >a 
Chute Nee te 3 | Miss A. M. Osgood. Vix 
2 Miss H. F. Wetherbee. b.& 
1 Miss M. E. Kingsbury. XII. 
Lawrence 4 Miss E. W. Bean. When gdp 
3 Miss F. Swanton. TV. 
rf Miss M. A. Cushman. Wie 
2 Miss S. D. Newton. BS 
Longwood... 1 | Miss C. M. Frost. NIT. SER 
Winthrop . . 1 Miss A. G. Molloy. Vii: 
2 Miss A. L. Richardson. (V.LL ea. 
4 | Miss A. M. Taylor. 6.0 o> af 
3 Miss M. L. Edwards. Kindergarten. 
3 Miss E. Cushman. 3 
PATSOUB Ss, 4c she 2 Mrs. H. M. Peirce. AA b 
1 Miss H. C. Hayward. VE 
3 Miss F. W. Morey. Trl: 
4 Miss H. L. Carr. 2G BB 
Lincoln 1 Mr. D.S. Farnham. Ata tS 
1 Mrs. R. E. Lander. II. 
3 Miss A. F. Rockwood. iti) 
4 Miss S. J. Gowen. IV. 
5 Miss L. M. Walton. IV., V 
6 Miss E. L. Stokes. Vi 
7 | Miss F. K. Lamprey. Vine Vis 
Boylston 2 | Miss A. L. Howe. -VI., VII 
1 Miss E. W. Cooke. |B. Sapte, 
4 Mrs. E. T. Lewis. aT a 
3 Miss H. B. Stodder. Kindergarten. 
SOMA ihe Fe Wels 1 Miss E. L. Wiswall. PVE VLDL. «ots 
2 Miss M. A. O’Hearn. Beale. OE a 1 
Heath 6 i ail ss is Hy Miss M. F. Farren. Tat Live Lv, 
2 | Miss M. A. Kelley. Wig VL. 
3 Miss D. A. Kelley. SAY Ag b. 
4 Miss M. J. Sweeney: 2.4 AED. GBF 
Newton Street . 1 Miss M.-E. Hyde. WAIT. UX. ce 
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We desire to call the attention of the town to the va- 
rious reports appended, on industrial education, music and 
drawing, which will show, better than can be done in any 
summary, just what ‘has been attempted, and what has 
already been accomplished. The work of the Kindergartens 
has been very interesting ; but as they have been in opera- 
tion only a portion of the year, and as the chairman of 
the sub-committee in charge of this brAnch of the work has 
been obliged to be absent in consequence of ill health, no 
special report is now submitted. The sub-committee, and 
the Advisory Board, however, are fully satisfied of the 
importance and value of this instruction, and recommend 
the establishment of another Kindergarten in the Cabot 
building. | 


i! 


Report of the Drawing Teacher. 


To the School Committee of Brookline :— 

GENTLEMEN,— Form study and drawing are now generally considered 
essential to the complete education of the child. It is necessary not only 
that he should acquire accurate conceptions, but that he should be able to 
express them in as many ways as possible. The study thus becomes a 
means of expression, as well as of cultivating the power of observation 
and strengthening the memory. 

The study of form and drawing is now carried systematically through 
all the schools. The first two years are devoted to clay modeling, the 
study of type forms, paper folding and cutting, and drawing. From the 
First Primary to the High School the drawing is done on the blackboard, 
in practice beoks and drawing books. 

The instruction in this department is in general the same as last year. 
The American Text Books of Art Education are used, with the introduc- 
tion to a limited degree of Prang’s Shorter Course. The latter so far as 
tried have proved very satisfactory. 

The time for drawing in the High School has been increased, otherwise 
the work is but little changed; it is obligatory the first two years. The 
first year the entire class is instructed in freehand drawing from models, 
casts and other objects; the second year the girls continue the freehand, 
having both outline and light and shade, while the boys are taught me- 
chanical drawing. 

The work in the new Lincoln School is somewhat broadened, although 
at present not materially changed. More time is allowed, consequently 
more thorough work can be accomplished. I trust the work as now car- 
ried on in this school will so recommend itself that materials there used 
will soon be furnished throughout the town. 

The value to each child of discovering for himself the facts and appear- 
ance of objects cannot be overestimated. It is absolutely necessary to 
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have a cube, in order to have the child perceive the appearance of it. The 
aim in drawing is the development of the mind of the child, not to pro- 
duce a book of show work expressing no thought on the part of the pupil. 
It should become so easy a mode of expression, that it should be used 
naturally as an aid in other studies, and the designs for sewing should be 
an outgrowth of the drawing. The manual training work in the shop is 
necessariiy closely allied to the study; in fact, drawing is its very foun- 
dation. Soon we are to begin a course in mechanical drawing, from 
which the shop work is to be done. More work in development of models 
and objects from paper has been done, as well as paper folding, cutting 
and pasting for design. 

The work as yet is but fairly started, and it will require much time and 
patience to secure the desired results. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MartTHA ASENATH HURLBUT, 


Drawing Teacher. 
January 31, 1889. 


Report of the Instructor in Music. 


The close of 1888 finds the cause of music in the public schools measur- 
ably advanced, and the good work still progressing. Among the many 
good deeds done to us, and the cause during the year, we recall two, 
which we name in the order of their importance. 

First, The formal adoption of the books and charts of the Normal 
Music Course, in which we have sufficient material for study and practice 
for the entire course from the lowest primary to the graduating class in 
the High School. 

Second, The purchase of more pianos for use in the schools. I am not 
among those who depreciate the importance of the piano as an educator. 
On the contrary, I have never seen an instance where it was not a source 
of joy and delight to the children, and a great assistance to the teachers. 

Iam glad to report marked advancement in several particulars; first, 
in the plan of study. Since my first connection with the schools, I have 
pushed upward the method until, in the majority of instances, the work is 
done upon a basis which will commend itself to any intelligent musician. 
Second, I note an increased interest in many schools, on the part of the 
boys. I hail this with much delight, as the ‘‘ boy question” is one that is 
perplexing many teachers. It is also a sure indication that the boys are 
acquiring independence in reading music, which, in itself, is an ever in- 
creasing pleasure. Third, the children as a whole are reading music 
much more readily than ever before, while at the same time the music 
they are reading is much more difficult than that which was read at sight 
at the exhibition in 1887. 

By reference to the report of last year, I find that two of our most 
pressing needs were brought to the attention of the Board at that time; 
namely, the need of more time for the study of music, and the establish- 
ment of a standard of attainment in music as in other studies, which must 
be reached in order to promotion. If a little of the time now given to 
other studies could be devoted to music, I am sure that it would result 
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in much practical good to the scholars. As these suggestions have not 
yet received your approval, it becomes my duty once more to urge their 
importance, promising that every advantage given, by which I can bring 
this important study nearer to the individual scholar, shall be improved 
to its fullest extent, and made to add, not only much happiness to the 
lives of the pupils, but also increased intellectual activity. 

I close with an allusion to one more advance, which has been made 
in this department since my last report. Although I have taught in 
Brookline for four years, I had never been in the High School building 
until, by the action of the Committee, I was invited to go there to give 
the first lesson last September. Since then the school has been provided 
with a suitable collection of music, and the work is now growing in inter- 
est from week to week. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S.  W... COLE; 
Teacher of Music. 
January 31, 1889. 


3 Industrial Education. 


Six years ago, in deference to what seemed to be a grow- 
ing public demand, an Industrial Vacation School of Car- 
pentry for boys was established. This step was taken as an 
experiment to determine whether boys of the grammar 
school age have the physical and mental maturity to profit 
by such a course of instruction. 

It was supposed that a certain amount of hand-skill in the 
use of tools could be acquired, but to what extent such 
pupils could be made to grasp the principles involved in 
mechanic art work, and to comprehend the best methods 
to be followed in the solution of simple problems, were 
questions to be answered by the results of the experiment. 

Two serious difficulties were encountered at the outset: 
the first was, to secure some degree of regularity in attend- 
ance, where none was obligatory, and the pupils preferred 
the freedom of the streets and the fields to the constraints of 
the shop; and the second was, to find knowledge and expe- 
rience in teaching, combined with the ability to interest and 
control the pupils under such unfavorable conditions. But 
these obstacles were met and to a considerable degree 
gradually overcome. Not only the members of the School 
Committee, but others who took sufficient interest in the 
experiment to note the gain from year to year, became con- 
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vinced that the teaching of hand-work as a laboratory exer- 
cise, and as a means of mental development, had been 
successful, and would be still more so under the more fay- 
orable conditions of being adoped by the public school, and 
placed among its requirements as a subject of systematic 
study and discipline. 

In the meantime, volunteer classes of girls from the Gram- 
mar schools had been taught cooking, leading to the estab- 
lishment of a Vacation School for girls, in which sewing and 
cooking were prominent subjects of study. These experi- 
ments also had met with sufficient success to justify, in the 
opinion of those most interested, the introduction of these 
subjects into the required course of Grammar school studies. 
The School Committee preferred, however, to wait until the 
favorable moment should arrive before taking this second 
and more important step of making hand or laboratory work 
for both boys and girls an integral element in the mental 
training of the Grammar school course. 

Finally the opportunity came in the erection of the Wm. 
H. Lincoln Grammar School building. Besides accommoda- 
tions for eight classes of pupils, it also contained basement 
rooms suitable for carpentry and other hand studies for 
boys, while rooms well adapted for cooking and sewing were 
found on the upper floor. 

In the spring of 1888, when the pupils of the Ward 
School were transferred to the new Lincoln building, the 
Committee began to consider the question of the reorganiza- 
tion of the course of study for this school, to take effect at 
the beginning of the present school year. After full consid- 
eration, it was decided to begin by giving to all pupils of 
twelve years of age and over (which includes the upper 
three of the seven classes now composing the school), six 
hours of hand-studies per week, and to the remaining classes 
four hours per week, out of the required twenty-five hours 
per week. The time allotted to each of the several hand- 
studies at present included in the course, is as follows :— 


Free-hand Drawing, in two one-hour lessons per week, is 
given to all the pupils of the school (279). 
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Carpentry, in two two-hour lessons per week for the 
upper three classes, and in two one-hour lessons per week 
for the remaining classes, is given to all the boys of the 
school (144). 

Sewing, in two one-hour lessons per week, is given to all 
the girls of the school (135). 

Cooking, in one two-hour lesson per week, is given to all 
the girls in the upper three classes (56). 


During the second ha!f of the year, which began Feb. 11, 
the carpentry lessons of the first class were reduced to 
one hour each, and the other hour was given to mechanical 
drawing, and a portion of the time which the girls of the 
first class had given to sewing, was devoted to cutting and 
fitting. 

The shop for carpentry is fitted with twenty-four benches 
and sets of tools, and at present is large enough to include 
all the boys in any class of the school in a single section. 
The room for cooking is fitted for fifteen in a section, but 
when necessary a few additional pupils can be included. 
The room for sewing is fitted with twenty-four chairs and 
single tables, and also with larger tables for cutting. 

The aim in the hand-studies has not been to produce the 
largest manual results, but to determine the best methods for 
making this work the most effective as an intellectual dis- 
cipline. It is proposed to add other hand-studies as fast as 
the best interests of the school shall seem to require. 

The Committee feel that they have been fortunate in the 
selection of the teachers needed to carry out the new courses 
of study, and it is but justice to add that all the teachers, 
new and old, have done all in their power, both by word and 
deed, to make the new departure a success. 

It may be well briefly to consider the terms ‘‘Jndustrial 
Education” and ‘+ Manual Training,” and inquire in what 
sense they should be used in connection with the hand-stud- 
ies in the Lincoln School. Hand-studies in any school, or in 
any course of study, may be considered and used simply as 
an educational means, or largely as an educational end. If 
considered as an end, then the school becomes a special 
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school with a special mission, having in view the preparation 
of its pupils, through the skill of hand acquired, for imme- 
diate entrance upon some industrial pursuit in which hand- 
training finds a ready application. Such a school hasa purely 
industrial end in view, and is a special technical school. On 
the other hand hand-studies may be given very little practi- 
cal prominence, and be regarded mainly as the best means 
for cultivating the powers of observation, invention and judg- 
ment, and used almost entirely as an educational means. It 
is in this sense that these studies are regarded and used in 
the Lincoln School. 

We do not know what the future has in store for our chil- 
dren, nor is it the business of school hoards and teachers to 
inquire. The only question is, In what way, and by what 
means, can we best develop the special capacities and apti- 
tudes of each child, moral and intellectual, so that it shall 
most easily find its proper sphere in life, and become a self- 
dependent and a self-governed citizen? It is in this spirit, 
and with these high aims in view, that we are striving to 
build up our public schools. 


Evening School. 


The school opened on November 8, in charge of Mr. Sher- 
burne, assisted by Misses Mary and Maggie O’Hearn, and 
has held its sessions on four evenings of the week. The 
whole number of pupils registered in the elementary depart- 
ment was 68, with an average attendance of 30 up to January 
15; which, however, as with all evening schools, has later 
been somewhat smaller. The studies taken up have been 
arithmetic, book-keeping, reading, spelling, history and civil 
government; the pupils taking such of these as they chose. 
The usefulness of this school is unquestioned, and yet it 
would seem that the opportunities here offered ought to be 
habitually improved by much larger numbers. 

The Committee have this year attempted the experiment 
of classes in more advanced branches, offering those for 
which there came a demand from sufficient numbers. On 
November 13, a class in French, which registered in all 26, 
with an average of 11, was started under the tuition of Miss 
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Foge of the day High School. Good progress was made ; 
enough, clearly, to warrant the continuance another year if 
called for. A little later classes began in geometry and 
chemistry, under Mr. Desper, also of the High School,—the 
work of the Jatter branch being conducted mainly by means 
of laboratory experimentation. The number of geometry 
pupils was 15, of chemistry 15. The attendance on both 
these has been excellent: that upon chemistry invariably all 
the laboratory would allow, some being refused, 

The Committee feel satisfied with the value of the work 
done and the success of the experiment of High school in- 
struction. Our experience is like that of Boston and other 
cities, where ¢he successful evening school has been the. High. 

It is believed that the elementary classes would be better 
attended if nearer the village. Another year it may be best 
that the Evening School be more fully identified with the 
educational system of the town by being formally placed under 
the oversight of the Superintendent of Grammar and Pri- 
mary Schools. 


Addition to Pierce Grammar School. 


Upon the recommendation of the Committee the town ap- 
propriated the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars to improve 
the sanitary condition of this building. The water-closets 
have been removed from the basement, a brick addition has 
been constructed, and completely furnished with closets of 
approved design, with lastest improvements, and well venti- 
lated. It is heated by steam, and the work has been done 
ina most complete and thorough manner. The money has 
been expended as follows: 


ERS ATE SERITUSI VALLI GS ae IAMS ea ek a Vu Ate, Seat ELE Teak Uae Bicecey ost loth lies, thee $595 75 
Shel INGOT SY OTK feng steno lll stvalie Weal s SB. TENE END = Wie She: Vol tae a 714 64 
PA CATDERtER IW Orie Vere al oie). = Shs Wi Ay aca aes DE teat ttt 510. he 681 00 
Pier ELEMIS ha Ais Sealers: St Shih oe EME Mulhall he Weiss) hares ae Pa oe 119 00 
imp ST CRIN RONAT OO La ied tit whee ee Ver vie ating TEL hs eet eb 72 83 
FEB RUOD MARLON. GU si lat Vai Ctl see Clt ee al veel oa 2s athatetaee isats 150 34 

$2,333 56 


BSIBNCGSUTORDENGC eas Bliss Bis nip cas tite: Glico 6 ear et as $166 44 
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The Lawrence and Boylston Primary School houses are 
also ina very unsatisfactory sanitary condition, and similar 
changes should be made in each of these buildings. They have 
attracted the attention of the State Supervisors, and they have 
notified the Committee that the system should be improved 
without delay. The Committee fully concur in this, and re- 
quest the town to make the necessary appropriation to meet 
the expense. <A careful estimate has been made, and the 
sum of fifty-five hundred dollars will be required. 


The Advisory Board. 


Inquiries having been addressed to various members of the 
Committee for information as to the relation the ladies of the » 
Advisory Board bear to the Board elected by the town, we 
append for information extracts from the report of the Sub- 
committee and the vote of the School Committee March 11, 
1872, under which that Board was established :— 

‘¢ The Sub-committee to whom was referred the proposition 
for forming an Advisory Board of ladies to act in aid of the 
School Committee, beg leave to report as follows :— 

[The advantages hoped to be gained are mentioned, and 


the report continues : ] 

‘* We incline to think that for the present greater benefit can be gained 
from the action of an advisory council of ladies, co-operating with the 
Committee, but without any public and formal obligations other than 
those which they may choose from time to time to impose upon them- 
selves—than from any attempt to secure their presence in this Board. 
We recommend accordingly the adoption of the following vote :— 

‘* Voted, That the School Committee appoint an Advisory Board of 
ladies to assist them with their judgment in all matters pertaining to the 
management of the schools—that it consist in the first instance of nine 
members, who shall have the right to add to their number as they may 
see fit, and whose duty it shallbe to report to this Board, at the end of 
each term in each year, in writing, concerning the condition of the 
schools. 

‘‘ That the Advisory Board be invited to visit the schools as often as 
their convenience will permit, and under such regulations as they may 
prescribe for themselves, and to report to this Board at any of its meet- 
ings, in writing, any suggestions that may occur to them. 

‘‘ And that the teachers of all the schools be requested to afford every 
facility to the members of the Advisory Board, and to aid them by all 
means in their power in acquainting themselves with the condition of the 
schools.” 


This report was unanimously adopted. 
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Under this vote, the Advisory Board (the number five 
having been found more convenient, ) have continued to act 
with the Committee. As vacancies have occurred from 
time to time, the School Committee have requested the 
ladies to suggest the names of those whose interest in the 
schools would make their membership desirable, and their 
advice of value, and these recommendations have invariably 
been approved. The names of the present members are 
given with those of the Board at the beginning of this report. 
There is now one vacancy. 


Appropriations. 


To defray the expenses as the schools are now organized 
will require the following appropriations :— 


For BALSTICS. CO alCACHELSS Fit ss errct lat chien sie a epte ts $38,500 00 
MECISIGACOCUEY Wier al enkee Wags o's ree : 900 00 
SUDCTINLENOCH bu arse sty Out. Men Agah eins ae 2,800 00 
Clerk at Superintendent’s office ........ 250 00 
sEEUAN COGS seca tn aceite’ ae! Sproat she ane 375 00 
RIS L eee ee sth Miah tie ed oils cel cil Verte: <1 sire 3,900 00 
RUG ee Re ar Cad a fies VN te etre a one otiet a 3,000 00 
BUUCLYVAZEXOCUSCAN Sec codes weny uc pattie ee eri sa%s 2,650 00 
BPULHISHINO sb WO MEW LOOMIS cise ues cite eke ls Xs 500 0 


$52,575 00 
For Industrial training : 


IALEBCUCTEINECALDCUGLY | tea cr oil elkaua fan srnes! «1 $800 00 
PRELCACKer sell SC WIND ged) s. casa sh) ois tek aha) celia. 's 1,200 00 
PR DER CGI COOKAL Marcie cla cits!) lt crilyse ela. fo! Lath al te 500 00 
TRLESCHCITINOTe WING cee meres entenie ie ttals .)\eit-¢ 750 00 
MLOCK. LOOIS ANd Materiales .0 site oe ce cu oA ane 175 00 
oo $3,425 00 
HOVALeXt-DOOKS ANGUSUDPIIGS 2.0 eh ere a) es $2,500 00 
VOLE OTM ECUTO) CR Gah ae lrery AUN oer - 1,000 00 
AMOUSCIAL VACAROIW SGUOQIS of 4) '< etal stats << 500 00 
ISTICAT UAT leegreteat oft eae) civ ol eh at otreN «isi ok ie 300 00 
Interior repairs of school houses. ...... 1,500 00 
For Kindergarten schools: 
LAR GUCTA bs COU TEAC Use cea: Pee ol ante 08 elecdnl. $1,400 00 
Seteacherace shOOis pees eas, \ carat fsnhaute Van eles 500 00 
DOABR IBLE ie sets Teme leh cl et arate, asa) cel rat x 300 00 
DIALCT IG are ree sy elie ekg h etre Balwil © ce Ne Mo 200 00 
—— $2,400 00 
TOUR ATLOU LD Gras cksctes 1c.) after’ sc, el ott ewe ots $64,200 00 
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The ladies of the Advisory Board are desirous to extend 
the system of Kindergarten schools. If the town decides in 
favor of establishing another school, there will be required, 
say for the half-year beginning in September,— 


POTIONE TCACHON 5. te a koe el isa at ls Gisumanae mee eties Bea ae $350 00 
MWormishing TOOM 6.3 vw: toyota ea eS 175 00 
BTAteriales sso ih eld ota nee ee ete 150 00 
EAN" al i: es dccg Ae ay A en eel ee 150 00 


$825 00 


Wiuuiam H. Linco, 

Wituram T. R. Marvin, 

MicHAaEL Driscoiy, 

Howarp N. Brown, 

ALBERT Mason, 

JOHN B. BRACKETT, 

Frank WELLS, 

JOHN D. RUNKLE, 

CHARLES J. LINCOLN, 
School Committee. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Brookline :— 

The following report for the year ending Jan. 31, 1889, 
is respectfully submitted for your consideration. 

The many changes affecting the interests of the schools 
the past year, seem to require from me a somewhat more 
detailed statement than usual. 


Harvard and Cabot Schools. 


The Harvard School, as such, was discontinued March 23, 
1888. The following week (vacation), the furniture was 
removed to the new building and thoroughly repaired, or 
replaced by new. April 2, the pupils assembled for the first 
time in the new Cabot school-house, a building in its interior 
arrangements, one of the most convenient and attractive 
for primary school purposes to be found in the State. This 
building is located on Marion Street, on a dry spot, with at- 
tractive surroundings, away from the noise and bustle of the 
business centre of the town, and free from dust. It is a 
four-room building, two rooms of which were occupied to the 
end of the term in June, 1888. In September, the increase 
of pupils made it necessary to furnish and occupy a third 
room. 

Many parents have expressed their satisfaction not only 
with the building, but also with the school as now con- 
ducted. We hope to maintain a school which will continue 
to be, as it now is, worthy of their confidence and patronage. 


Ward and Lincoln Schools. 


The event which has affected beneficially the greatest num- 
ber of children in an intellectual and moral point of view, 
was the abandonment of the old Ward School, with all its 
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past associations, its unfortunate location, its inconvenient 
internal arrangements, for the elegant and commodious 
Lincoln Grammar School, with its sunny rooms, its modern 
appliances, and facilities for successfully conducting the work 
in its various intellectual and industrial departments. 

The Lincoln building has a beautiful and attractive hall, 
made so chiefly by the munificence of the donor whose name 
the school bears. It is ample for seating the entire school, 
and it is appreciated and enjoyed by the teachers and pupils. 
It affords an opportunity, not enjoyed by any other grammar 
or primary school in town, for assembling the whole school 
at such times and on such occasions as may be profitable for 
general instruction, lectures, exhibitions, etc. From its 
central position it will be accessible for teachers’ meetings, 
and for other educational purposes whenever needed. 

The various classes were transferred from the Ward 
School to the new building in May. No school session was 
omitted, and indeed there was no interruption to the regular 
work of the school, for the transfers were made class by 
class as the rooms were in readiness to receive them. In the 
interest of economy, the old furniture, so far as it could be 
put in proper condition, was used. The master’s room was 
fitted up with new furniture, and his class occcupied their 
new quarters for the first time May 15, the day preceding 
the dedicatory exercises. The last class was transferred 
May 23, and the Ward School ceased to exist. 

In the summer vacation three other rooms were furnished 
and were occupied at the opening of the schools in September. 
There is still one unoccupied room. No grammar school 
in the County, so far as I know, has better opportunities for 
doing good work than this one. I think the pupils thoroughly 
enjoy their school, and we naturally look for satisfactory 
results. 

For reasons not necessary to mention, it is desirable that 
our primary school buildings should be used exclusively for 
primary school purposes. We were in hopes that on the 
completion of the Lincoln School, all the grammar classes in 
that section of the town might be accommodated in that 
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building. But this was found to be impracticable, and we 
have at present one class of the sixth grammar grade in 
each of the following primary buildings: Winthrop, Boyls- 
ton, Parsons and Sewall,—an aggregate of one hundred and 
seventeen grammar pupils. 


Kindergartens. 


In September the Board established two Kindergarten 
schools,— one a ‘*double” Kindergarten in the Winthrop 
building, the other a ‘‘single” Kindergarten in the Boylston. 
The former now has two teachers and forty-nine pupils, and 
the latter one teacher and thirty-two pupils. 

These schools are intended to supply a want in our school 
system, whereby children between four and five years of age 
who, from immaturity and statute limitation, have hitherto 
been excluded from the public schools, may have an oppor- 
tunity to do such work preparatory to entering the primary 
schools as their age and capacity enable them to do. 

We find from experience that children who enter the pri- 
maries at five years of age are often so immature, and so 
irregular in attendance, that fully twenty-five per cent of 
those entering in February and March are obliged to repeat 
the work of the sixth grade with the beginners in the follow- 
ing September. Some of these children could spend a few 
months to greater profit in the Kindergartens, as the work 
there attempted is better adapted to their capacities, and 
tends also to strengthen them for the primary work later on. 

We find also that children entering the primary schools at 
six years of age with strong and vigorous constitutions are 
able to complete satisfactorily the work of the lower grades 
in a shorter time than contemplated in your course of study. 
As a matter of fact, individual pupils are promoted whenever 
we are convinced that they have the strength and maturity 
necessary for the advanced grades. 

The above also applies with some force to the grammar 
schools. A few exceptional promotions were made last year 
with advantage to the pupils. Individual cases of double 
promotions, while not numerous in the past, relatively con- 
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sidered, are made whenever, in the judgment of the teachers 
and superintendent, pupils evince by their ability and appli- 
cation to work that they will be benefited by being advanced 
to ahigher grade. 


There are occasionally pupils who cannot properly do 
the work now required in the time assigned. This fact 
naturally leads me to discuss the subject of examinations and 
promotions. I approach this part of my report with some 
hesitation. I am satisfied, however, that some modification 
of our present practice is desirable. Our conditions at 
present widely differ from those of a decade ago, when we 
had fewer schools and fewer pupils. That I may the more 
fully and intelligently place the matter before you, I will 
briefly state our past and our present methods of examina- 
tions and promotions, and then state the proposed change. 

I assume that we all agree upon this one point, viz.,—that 
the object of examinations is primarily to ascertain how 
thoroughly the work of the various grades is done; to in- 
quire into the fitness of individual pupils to be advanced to 
a higher grade; and this should include not only a knowl- 
edge of their intellectual powers, and advancement in their. 
studies, but also a knowledge, as far as possible, of their 
physical condition and habits of application. The latter, as 
an important element of qualification, can better be obtained 
from the teacher than from an occasional test exercise. 

For some years prior to 1879 a written examination was 
made monthly of all classes of a grammar grade. Subse- 
quently the teachers were required to mark the pupils upon 
daily recitations instead of upon written work for the months 
of February, April, September and November. 

For many years, and including 1883, two written examin- 
ations per year, in addition to the above, were made under 
the direction and control of the sub-committee on examina- 
tions ; one in January and the other in June. The results of 
these examinations are kept in the superintendent's office. 

In January, 1884, the usual examination made at that time 
by the sub-committee was omitted by vote of the Board, and 
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instead thereof, at my request, the teachers prepared ques- 
tions upon subjects taught in their individual classes for the 
preceding half year. These questions were submitted to me 
for examination and approval. I assigned a separate subject 
to each teacher, and the questions were used in all classes of 
the grade for which they were prepared. 

This plan, with slight modifications, has since been fol- 
lowed with satisfactory results. It has secured uniform 
questions for corresponding grades, and has afforded every 
teacher an opportunity once a year, to test her class upon 
questions prepared by some other teacher than _ herself. 
This examination has the same value as any other one test 
in determining the condition of the classes. 

The results of the examination in June, under the direc- 
of the sub-committee, has equal weight with the preceding 
four months’ record combined, made by the teachers. 

For many years past in the month of June you have ex- 
amined all the pupils in the grammar grades by using uni- 
form printed questions in corresponding classes. Nobody 
doubts the fitness of at least three-fourths of the pupils 
to pass to the next grade, even before the examination is 
made. Moreover, the examination occurs at an unfortu- 
nate season, when the hot weather is setting in, and some of 
the most faithful and best prepared pupils are nervously 
anxious as to the results of this particular test. Still, by your 
regulations, no pupil, whatever his past record, can be ex- 
cused from the accustomed ordeal. Then, again, the schools 
must close early on examination days, that the teachers may 
meet at some central point, usually at the rooms of the Pierce 
School, for marking papers and recording results. This, in 
brief, is the history of our methods by which we have virtu- 
ally classified the schools. 

My proposed plan is as follows: ‘Teachers, as now re- 
quired, shall keep a record of scholarship, progress, habits of 
application, attendance, deportment, tardiness and dismis- 
sion, and make a monthly report thereof to the parents. 

The superintendent shall make or cause to be made such 
examinations, at the request or with the approval of the sub- 
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committee on examinations, as may be deemed necessary in 
order to obtain a full and complete knowledge of the con- 
dition of the various classes. 

In the month of June, each teacher shall send to the 
superintendent the names of all pupils whose record of 
scholarship for the year is up to the required standard, and 
whose deportment and habits of application entitle them to a 
promotion. These pupils may be excused from taking the 
Committee’s written examination for the month of June. 

On referring to my past records, I find that this list is 
likely to include fully seven-eighths of all the pupils. There 
will still remain to be disposed of, about one-eighth of 
the whole number; some of the latter could be promoted 
with advantage to themselves, and the remainder would 
be manifestly unfit for the advanced work. Concerning the 
doubtful ones, the teacher should state definitely their par- 
ticular deficiencies, with the causes thereof, so far as he is 
able to do so, the attendance and age of pupils, and com- 
municate such other information as may be necessary to 
enable the sub-committee to make a proper classification. It 
might be well to promote some on trial for a few weeks when 
there seemed to be a reasonable prospect of satisfactory work 
being done in an advanced class. 

The doubtful ones and those regarded as unprepared for 
promotion could, if dissatisfied with the classification made, 
be examined in the usual way. 

The above plan, imperfectly outlined, would obviate the 
necessity of closing the schools at about the middle of the 
sessions for nearly a week before the end of the term. It 
would also relieve the teachers from the tiresome and un- 
satisfactory labor of marking so many papers simply that we 
may know definitely just what per cent. each pupil has 
obtained, when no one questions the fitness of the great 
majority of the pupils for promotion before marking. 

I assure the Board that this matter has not been hastily 
considered. Neither do I wish to debar the Committee, or 
any member thereof from making the most searching examin- 
ations and inquiries into the intellectual condition of any 
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school or class; but simply that we may gain all needed 
information and make all necessary examinations at such 
times and in such ways as will enable us to properly classify 
our schools, with the least nervous strain on the part of the 
pupil. When the pupils understand that their promotion 
depends mainly upon steady and regular daily work, rather 
than upon an opportunity to ‘* cram” for a final examination 
which counts as much for them as all their other records 
combined, then, I think, they will find an additional incen- 
tive for daily faithfulness. 


D. H. DAntrets, 


Superintendent. 
January 31, 1889. 
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REPORT ON NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Last year we reported the action of the town and the 
Committee appointed, in full up to that date. The contracts 
had all been awarded, and the buildings nearly completed. 
For full details of the subject we beg leave to refer to that 
report, and now respectfully submit the final account. 


Boylston Street School House—S Rooms. 


SOT AUN EGCUTIAEOC Nye hole se soy ace! ed cas vet abi tantlk fis $58,000 00 
ELC AL ADOT ODTIGLION: wureinnt <cile| Cectel velety! odes. 12,000 00 
-- — $70,000 00 

‘Amount expended as per last report. . .. . . . $56,901 00 
W. H. Bowker, extra work fitting rooms for indus- 

trial education, etc., as per report. .... . 2,445 52 
R. S. Dewing, removing stone from ledge, aes 

$3,622.58, less sales of stone, $1,566.40. .... 2,056 18 
Peabody & Stearns, architects. ....... JE eae OF 
ARLE PORCH el INCE LM a wal rots or ell aint) ech «hues fred alts 117 85 
IN ARECE LCR bitte a wl ss Mayadas s tele fea ahaa ies 539 79 
RLU TOS UE IALo POOUIB I tic le\helt et rae cus ilauine cate 578 00 
PIPERS IELIC® Ato re), care thy etn mam eesie em 6 ad a awe 6 1,372 57 
HER COIS Rey 2 Gag (oP NEES \) eo aye eo Ne 680 31 
PARAS LT er OM INE hate Abs Taha epee s Pelee gy ot fe) ie 2,205 62 
BO OUatea Cah ENG Ds oP aula tolls Le tech ip ak wth: 175 00 
BUOUEY ALCIUS, "CORN SAS, CLCie fo. a) Lote ux stats tay > 136 34 
Psi sakers Dill LOn Patines orig eh Cohen ote as 208 08 

$70,009 93 

ANTOUNLEX PENUECIMEXCESSi esti. wes his) wR ke $9 93 


Brookline Avenue School House—4 Rooms. 


OCOOIUAUIOT aE Weel WeaiL on Glnts: ts eerk hc eel oh eei esas $30,000 00 
ME PENAGWAS DET ASL TODOLG ote ina esas ellen ets $28,820 56 
RCT OU OT AIRC Bat Sati meme neh et tok a a ats be cig 163 32 
Concreting cellar,etc. .... RecN Moai ae crt areas 164 81 
SARC CA eh dim ONIN 45, adhe a ie GT ON ahem) ie Aik : 169 50 
Kenrick Bros., heating apparatus. ..... 125 00 
PGE CCUIE Le Billa litle sl ol GA le ai e\t.n o's eh 52 54,8 43 98 

— $29,487 17 

$512 83 

Amount received for sale of house. ...... 250 00 


Wnex pended DAIANCR wo ho a Xela ls $762 83 
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Marion Street School House—4 Rooms. 


A PTOPTIALLON «4° seve a eet ete ee ee Pes went $42,000 00 
Amount expended’as per last report. ..... . $39,663 00 
Morton & Chesley, extra bill.) 2) <a ee 359 78 
JTONUSON YOR, Cxtra lla aac isn ee eee 360 25 
Kepuuivan: plumbing oc. se .sue® 5 yawn ease 413 33 
Grading and labor <....2'%, cise) 5s) Se eer sere ee ee 
CHENLS PIDs o's Yio, oe se els Sere ally hilee bie ee 375 O7 
OIE Gy POLO oe Ry ee Nor ane eo “wh bat Steen rds a 152 00 
Wonn, Cook, plastering, tC. cy... 4) eee rene 135 00 
PUN PINGING WSS Fok OPTS eas. oe os 53 94 
BUNGLES! oo ielek Shier eo kil bce ena 3195 


$42,703 98 
Amount expended in excess. . . . 2 20)% 57) @70a v6 
By vote of the town, the excess was transferred to appro- 
priation for the Brookline Avenue School, leaving an unex- 
pended balance on both buildings of $58.85. 


Enlargement of Pierce Primary School. 


The School Committee made a report to the town, stating 
the necessity of enlarging the present building by the addi- 
tion of two rooms, and asking for an appropriation of 
$17,000. The amount was voted, and the same Committee 
were appointed to take charge of the expenditure. The 
building is now complete and the two rooms are occupied, 
and one of the other rooms vacated. Changes have been 
made in the exterior as well as in the interior of the entire 
building, greatly improving its appearance and adapting ‘it 
more completely to its purpose. 


ADDPODTIGLION. ta Weren's oe this sl nee whe eo oe $17,000 00 
Morton & Chesley, contract. . ...... . . « $15,185 00 
Morton & Chesley, extra mason work ...... 167 38 
Peabody & Stearns, architects (estimated)... . 800 00 
JOHNSON BLGs.." Masons. 7 1s. ie ee eee 621 05 
SOU OOK. DISSICLO? fic ots boul b ce oeeee 4 52 77 
Morton & Chesley, extra work and furniture ... 221 22 


$17,047 42 
Amount expended inexcess. ......... $47 42 
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In making the addition to the building, it was found 
necessary to make some improvements in the old portion not 
contemplated at first, which have not only improved the ap- 
pearance, but secured important advantages. 


Wriiuiam H. Linco, 
Howarp N. Brown, 
ALBERT Mason, 

JouHN B. BRACKETT, 
FrankK WELLS, 
Wituram T. R. Marvin, 
JOHN D. RUNKLE, 
MicuarEL DriIscouy, 
CHaAs. J. LINCOLN, 
ALBERT L. LINCOLN, JR., 
Watts H. Bowker, 
TuckER DaLanp, 
JAMES B. Hann, 
HoracE JAMES, 


Joint Special Committee. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


In the annual report of this Board, just issued, mention 
was made of a request presented by the School Committee to 
the Selectmen, for the use of the Upper Town Hall, for the 
Military Drill ef the High School Battalion. When that re- 
port was printed the Selectmen had not yet taken action on 

the matter. 
At the last meeting of the School Committee the following 
minute and votes were adopted by a unanimous vote, and 
are now, in accordance with that vote, laid before the town. 


‘¢The Committee having requested the Selectmen to allow 
the Upper Town Hall to be used forthe purpose of military drill, 
that board has decided it is inexpedient to grant this request. 
It seems desirable to provide some place which shall be available 
not merely for drill, but for physical exercises for pupils of 
both sexes in the High School, and also for use at recess by 
scholars in the Highand Pierce Grammar Schools, especially 
on rainy days and in inclement weather; such a hall could, 
by a small additional expenditure, be also fitted for gymnas- 
tic purposes. The plan of making provision for such exer- 
cises has been repeatedly recommended by former boards, 
and has our cordial approval. Various members of the 
Board of School Committee have conferred with individuals 
of the Board of Selectmen, who have given attention to the 
matter, and so far as the Committee are able to learn their 
opinion, they very much prefer the erection of such a build- 
ing to allowing the use of the Upper Town Hall. 

‘¢ Voted, That the Board recommend the erection of a Drill Hallon ground 
in the vicinity of the High School Building, for the purpose named, of 


suitable proportions, and at an expense not axceeding five thousand dol- 
lars, and they ask the town to make such an appropriation. 


‘¢ Voted, That a copy of this minute and votes be transmitted to the Se- 
lectmen, and laid before the town for its consideration at the Annual 
Meeting, March 27, 1889.” 

By order of the Board, 
Wm. T. R. Marvin, Secretary. 
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THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


ORGANIZATION, 1889-90. 


Term expires. 


WOU amMo A AGN GOli) aa ee ee eee 1892. 
Michael Driscoll wey Loe oe 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot... . . 1892. 
William DeRaMarvinss.. oy oe 1891. 

18913 


John D. Runkle 


-Term expires 


Charles J. Lincoln s,s.» 1891. 
Dr.-Frank: Wells or. 242 a0 1890. 
Mrs. Annie E. Crane 1890. 
AsroniH,, Dathanm ec 1890. 


WILLIAM HENRY LINCOLN, Chairman. 
Wm. T. R. Marvin, Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


The school committee of the town of Brookline respect- 
fully submit their annual report for the financial year closing 
on Feb. 1, 1890. 

The membership of the board at the present time, with the 
dates when their terms of service expire, is presented on the 
preceding page. 

Shortly after the opening of the year Hon. Albert Mason 
resigned. His term of service would have expired with the 
present year, and in May last, at a convention of the school 
committee and the selectmen, Mrs. Crane was unanimously 
elected to fill the vacancy. In December last, the death of 
Rev. Dr. Brackett, whose term would also have expired 
with the close of the present financial year, caused another 
vacancy, which was filled in the following month in a similar 
convention by the choice of Mr. Latham. By the death of 
Dr. Brackett the town, no less than the committee, have lost 
the services of one deeply interested in the prosperity of our 
public schools, and who had devoted much time to their 
supervision. He is greatly missed from our meetings, and 
his valuable labors and judicious counsel, during the past 
seven years, will long be remembered by the teachers in our 
schools and by his associates on the committee. 

The board organized shortly after the town meeting by the 
choice of Mr. Wm. H. Lincoln as chairman, and Mr. W. T. 
R. Marvin as secretary, and the appointment of the follow- 
ing standing committees : —., 


Hiagu ScHoot—Wm. T. R. Marvin, John D. Runkle, Chas. J. Lincoln. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS—Wm. H. Lincoln, Michael Driscoll, Mrs. Annie E. 
Crane. 
Prrmary ScHoots—Frank Wells, John B. Brackett, Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot. 
TrEACHERS—John B. Brackett, Wm. H. Lincoln, Chas. J. Lincoln. 
Finance—Michael Driscoll, Wm. H. Lincoln, W. T. R. Marvin. 
EXAMINATIONS—W. T. R. Marvin, Frank Wells, Mrs. Annie E. Crane. 
Music—Mrs. Annie E. Crane, Michael Driscoll, John B. Brackett. 
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DRAWING AND WRITING—Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot, John D. Runkle, Frank 
Wells. 

Miuirary Dritt—Frank Wells, W. T. R. Marvin, Chas. J. Lincoln. 

INDUSTRIAL ScHooLts—John D. Runkle, Michael Driscoll, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cabot, Mrs. Annie E. Crane, Wm. H. Lincoln. 

EVENING ScHoots—Chas. J. Lincoln, Michael Driscoll, John B. Brackett. 


Schools, Teachers, Etc. 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


[Ss 1a |selusl(aes | ; 
E> [Sel ge) wx a ie 
~2 1,9 Os (9 eb dates i bo a 

SCHOOLS. | S3/4 |%:/38/3g| TEACHERS, Feb. 1890- RQ ie 

Awlo |8e] 85/845 = g 
26) 6s | So] 5 o| = ew at. ae ve 
23/58|28| S58) ss 3 | ES 
Be pdt hte eet 
98/ 89 95) 103; 100 Mr. F. T. Farnsworth Sept. ’88) $2600 

Mr. G.W. Rolfe. . . |Sept. ’89} 1200 
Miss M. A. Johnson . |Dec. ’84; 1200 
Miss C.G. Fogg . . . |Oct. °85; 900 
| Miss M. P. Frye . . . |Sept. ’71 800 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Pierce. .| 164) 148} 96) 160) 156|Mr. C.N. Bentley. . |Jan. °90) $1700 

: Miss E. J. McKenzie . Jan. ’80 725 
Miss H. R. Palmer . . Sept. ’86 625 
Miss C. A. Howe. . . |Jan. ’80 725 


Lincoln .| 295) 251; 92) 339) 305|Mr. D.S. Farnham . |April’80} 2000 
Mrs. R. E. Lander. .|May ’87| 675 
Miss A. F. Rockwood. |Oct. ’87 655 
Miss S. J. Gowen ../|May ’83 650 
Miss L. M.Walton . . |Dec. ’88 655 
Miss E. L. Stokes . . Sept. ’86 625 
Miss F. K. Lamprey . |Sept. ’86 625 
Mrs. J. A. Dodson. . |Sept.’89} 550 


Heath . .| 195, 142; 94) 161; 147|Miss M.J.Collingwood |Sept. ’74, 750 
Miss M. A. Kelley . . |Sept. ’78 725 
Miss E. E. E. Glynn . |Sept.’89} 550 
Miss M. J. Sweeney . |Sept.’83) 625 


Lawrence | 181; 146) 93) 164; 159)/Miss E. W. Bean. . . |Sept. ’79 750 
Miss F. M. Houghton Dec. ’89 600 
Miss M. A. Cushman. |Sept.’83 650 
__|__j__ |__| Miss S. W. Proctor. . |Dec. ’89| 600 


835) 687| 94) 824) 767 


In addition to the number shown above as enrolled Jan. 
24, 1890, 108 pupils of the younger grammar classes attend 
in the primary school buildings. The actual whole number 
of grammar scholars is 932. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


wee > a Srarege 
sai= |£3| $2 | 22 gs | 
amie Lom) Ps lee . 5 
Peo\ 6 os / SN] as 4 = 
SCHOOLS.|s6=|4% | 87/32/32 | TEACHERS, Feb. 1890, an a 
Zwlo So} &R B45 q S 
of) %. | aS | Sao] 3 a & 2 
£3\s8|23\6a| 3s 8 2 
= ° 
Bw la ies /48 28 i 
Pierce. . | 248} 203) 93] 229) 210|Miss E. A. George . . j;April’77| $725 
Miss F. W. Dawson .|Feb. ’89 655 
Miss M. E. Malone. . |Sept. ’72 725 
Miss A. F. Bosworth . |Sept. 783 650 
Miss N. W. French. .|Oct. ’89| 625 
Boylston. | 188) 137; 91) 188) 159)Miss E. L. Wiswall. . |Sept.’75| 725 
Miss E. W. Cook. . . |June ’83 650 
Mrs. E. T. Lewis . . |Sept. ’67 725 
Kindergt’n Miss H. B. Stodder. . |Sept.’88; 700 
f Miss J.Gay .. . |Sept. 789 300 
Sewall. .| 94] 70) 91| 74) 72/Miss L. L. C. Bigelow |May ’89| 550 
Miss M. A. O’Hearn . |April’88 575 
Parsons .| 185) 142} 95] 160) 145|Mrs. H. M. Peirce . - |Oct. ’88 700 
Miss S. C. Hayward . |Sept. ’85 650 
Miss F. W. Morey . . |Sept. ’86 625 
Miss H. L. Carr . |Mar. 782 675 
Cabot . .| 124) 92) 90) 120) 114|Miss A. M. Osgood. . |Sept. ’81 700 
Miss H. F.Wetherbee . |Jan. ’87 625 
Miss M. E. Kingsbury |Sept. ’81 725 
Longwood| 25} 19} 95) 16) 15/MissC.M. Frost. . . |April’81 675 
Winthrop | 212} 150} 91] 187) 173\Miss A. G. Molloy . . |May ’88 575 
Miss E. B. Nowell . . |Sept. ’89 600 
Miss A.M. Taylor . ./|Oct. ’82| 675 
Kindergt’n Miss M. L. Edwards . |Sept. ’88} 700 
+ Miss A. M. Wells. . . |Sept. ’89 300 
Newton St} 10 8} 93} 13) 12|\Miss M. E. Hyde. . . |Sept.’70) 450 
1146} 821| 92.5} 987) 900| 51 Teachers. 
Superintendent grammar and pri- 

THAT VamCOOlS ere cutebihoran s\tn\ls Mr. D.H. Daniels. .|Mar.-’48} 2500 
PIG LCOCHEL ST sae! ie feo an sad « Mr. S. W. Cole. . . |Sept. ’84 900 
Instructor in carpentry fe Mites Ge Gri tiie . |Sept. 788; 1000 

, Miss M. A. Hurlbut |Sept. ’86 900 
Drawing teachers. ....... { Mr. S.B. Merrick. .|Nov. ’89| 250 
Instructor in cooking. ..... Miss Mary A. Little . |Sept. ’88 600 

: Miss H. A. Nevers . . |Sept. ’73 625 
Sewing teachers ....... Miss C. F. Johnson . |Sept. ’88 625 
Instructor in military drill . . |Col. Chas. E. Hapgood |May ’86 200 
Secretary of committee . . -|Mr. W. T. R. Marvin 200 
Chairman of finance committee .|Mr. Michael Driscoll 200 
Clerk at superintendent’s office . |Miss A. S. Withington 250 


—_——~ 


Of the teachers in the primary school buildings, Miss 
George and Miss Dawson in the Pierce, Miss Molloy in the 
Winthrop, Mrs. Peirce in the Parsons, and Miss Wiswell in 


the Boylston have grammar 


classes. 


Sweeney, in the Heath, have primary classes. 


Miss Glynn and Miss 
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Summary of Statistics. 
Number of children in town between five and fifteen years 
OL age; May 1,1889.0 sos Sire, aes Hen mean eter weber 
Increase upon number returned May 1, 1888 ....... 
Valuation of school buildings and grounds, May 1, 1889. . 


Approximate value of other school property, as desks, 
pianos, books of reference, etc. . . ...+«+-+-+-e-s 

Assessed valuation of real and personal estates of Brook- 
LING AVA ly ooo tte tsetse Pho) sae hae Ree 


Amount expended for support of day-schools, fnetuatie 
TEDPAITS Ps es hase Mle econ a un) reales Pen ey ge 


Additional amount expended for text-books and supplies . 


Total expenditures for schools for the year, including 
text-books. and supplies. \s 2°)... S\ Gis feted pete ae es 


Percentage of valuation expended for schools ... . 


Cost of instruction for each pupil, based on the average 
whole number, including incidentals, text-books and 
BUp PLS ets, ae ieee ees a Nl Sods Ph lee i ns 


Cost of text-books and supplies for each ane based on 
the average whole number ....... 


Amount expended for kindergartens, taclnaine canine: 
furnishings andsuppliéS: .f \snccas) peels) «tenaenaeineareane 


Whole number of different pupils enrolled in all the schools 
for the year, including the kindergartens ...... 


Average whole number for the year .......+s.4se-se 


Percentage of attendance in all the schol based on 
the average whole number ...... ia ites Sania Sec ieuinee 


Number of pupils over fifteen years of age. ....... 
Number of pupils between eight and fourteen years of age 
Number of pupils under five years of age 


Number of pupils enrolled in all the schools for the Week 
ending January 24, 1890 (boys, 942; girls, 972) . 


Of which there are in— 


High school, 103, or 5.4 per cent. 
Grammar schools, 932, or 48.7 per cent. 
Primary schools, 785, or 41 per cent. 
Kindergartens, 94, or 4.9 per cent. 


Average number of pupils to each teacher in High school . 


Average number of pupils to each teacher in Grammar 
schools Ae ae Ser PMN Matra Pe 


Average number of atte to each ingens in Primary 
schools rere oat ae rec A AT pie 


Average number of pupils to each teacher in Kindergartens 
Number of ‘teachers in High'school”. 2 1 2). eee eeeee 
Ie cf Grammar schools <i. asses 
af ce Primary schools... \~). au, 
J ae Kindergartens’ } +.) 7 eae ee ° 
Special teachers (military drill, 1; drawing, 1; music, 1; 
sewing, '2;" carpentry, 1)>. 4, Phe 


1,976 
109 
$380,000 00 


$12,500 00 
. $42,533,300 00 


*$59,922 66 
*$9.925 81 


*$62,848 47 
* 0015 
*337 76 

$1 75 
$2,392 08 


2,164 
1,664 


93 
174 
1,082 
40 


1,914 


Norr.—The actual cost of instruction for the year for each pupil was not far from 
$36.00, as the figures above include the appropriation for the deficiency of the previous year. 


* Exclusive of Kindergarten statistics. 


TEACHERS. % 


Advisory Board. 

In view of the movement to place ladies on the school 
committee, something more than a year ago the members of 
the advisory board tendered their resignations to the com- 
mittee, but at our request they kindly consented to serve till 
the close of the school year. As the committee is now con- 
stituted it has not been thought necessary to elect a new 
advisory board, and it has therefore ceased to exist. 


Teachers. 

At the beginning of the school year Mr. W. H. Desper, 
who had given great satisfaction as sub-master in the High 
school, found it necessary, on account of his health, to re- 
sign his position, hoping to be able to resume it again when 
another year shall begin, which the board sincerely hope he 
may be able to do. The vacancy was temporarily filled by 
the appointment of Mr. Rolfe. 

In the Pierce Grammar school Mr. E. P. Sherburne, who 
had been at the head of that school for the last six years, has 
recently resigned, to accept a place in the Boston schools. 
Mr. Sherburne has been very successful in the position he has 
held, and we are glad that the town does not lose his services 
altogether, for he has retained the charge of the Evening 
school, which he has also held for some time. The com- 
mittee have appointed Mr. Charles N. Bentley, who comes 
to us with excellent recommendations from a neighboring 
city, to fill the vacancy. 

In the Lawrence school Miss Fanny M. Houghton has been 
appointed in Miss Swanton’s place, and Miss Sarah E. Proc- 
tor in the place of Miss Newton. In the Winthrop school 
we have appointed Miss Etta B. Nowell in place of Miss A. 
L. Richardson. 

In the Pierce Grammar school Miss C. M. Kingman, who 
had the charge of the sixth grammar class, resigned in 
February, and Miss Frances W. Dawson was elected to suc- 
ceed her. In May, Miss Annie L. Howe, of the Boylston 
school, resigned, in view of her approaching marriage, and 
in October, Miss Fannie L. Daggett, of the Pierce Primary, 
resigned for the same reason. Miss Lucy L. C. Bigelow was 
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chosen to the vacancy in the Boylston school, and Miss 

Nellie W. French to succeed Miss Daggett in the Pierce 
Primary. Miss Josephine Gay has been appointed an assist- 
ant in the Boylston Kindergarten. 

At the opening of the year Miss Collingwood resumed her 
position in the Heath school, and Miss Farren, who had very 
acceptably taken her place while absent, was given Miss 
Swanton’s classes in the Lawrence school. She soon after- 
wards resigned on account of her health, and Miss Houghton 
was appointed to that place, as already mentioned. Miss 
Delia A. Kelly, of the Heath school, resigned at the close of 
the year, and Miss Esther EK. E. Glynn has been appointed 
to succeed her. : 

The board, in June last, fixed upon a system of graded 
salaries for primary and grammar. school teachers, based 
upon length of service and experience, substantially the same 
as that in force for several years, but some inequalities have 
now been rectified. The minimum salary was placed at 
$550. An annual increase of $25 was voted to be given, until 
the amount paid reaches $700. To those teachers who serve 
ten full years in our schools a further advance of $25 is 
given, making the maximum $725. While we consider the 
salaries, as now arranged, sufficient to command experienced 
and competent teachers, the maximum is somewhat less than 
that fixed by the city of Boston, whose committee not un- 
frequently draw away from us those whom we should be 
glad to retain. 


School Buildings. 

During the past year an annex to the Wm. H. Lincoln 
school has been constructed, and two of the rooms are now 
occupied, one by the school in carpentry, and one by the 
classes in drawing. Upon the completion of the Wm. H. 
Lincoln school-building it was arranged to begin a course of 
instruction in industrial education. Mr. Griffin, who had so 
successfully taught the boys in carpentry in the Vacation 
school, was appointed as a regular teacher, and a room was 
fitted in the basement of the building. A spare school- 
room was also fitted with special desks for drawing, and two 
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spacious ante-rooms adjoining the large hall were prepared 
and occupied, one for cooking, and the other for sewing 
classes. The work thus begun in these different branches of 
education has proved a great success, and the results have 
exceeded our most sanguine expectations. It is the testi- 
mony of all the teachers that the time thus devoted has not 
interfered with the regular course of study, but has assisted 
materially in the development of the faculties and percep- 
tions of the pupils. The board felt that the results warranted 
an extension of the work, and under more favorable con- 
ditions than could be obtained without additional room. 
The subject was presented to the town, and the appropriation 
asked for was granted, and the building erected. In a few 
months another room is to be fitted for wood-turning, and 
‘steam-power will be provided. It is expected in the course 
of another year to extend the system so as to include work- 
ing in metals, and thus utilize all the rooms in the building. 

We are pleased to mention the purchase by the town of 
the lot of land adjoining the new building, thus securing 
ample light and more space for a playground, and also pro- 
viding for sufficient land for the erection of a manual training 
school at some future time, if the town should desire to 
enlarge the work still further. 

The appropriations by the town to improve the sanitary 
conditions of the Lawrence and Boylston schools have en- 
abled the committee to provide the best appliances for 
closets, etc., in brick buildings outside of the school-houses, 
but connected with them, and thus fully comply with the 
state requirements. The only building not in proper san- 
itary condition was the Longwood school. We notified the 
board of selectmen, and requested prompt attention, which 
was given. 

The attendance at the Heath school has been increasing 
for several years, and all available room is now occupied. 
This building contains four rooms, and all the classes of 
primary and grammar grades are in attendance, making 
twelve classes in all, and but four teachers. It is probable 
an enlargement of this building will soon be necesalt but 
the expense will not be large. 
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It is apparent that in a short time the town will be called 
upon to make provision for the increase of grammar-school 
pupils. The Lawrence school can be enlarged by the addi- 
tion of two rooms, and the old Pierce Grammar school-build- 
ing should be remodelled and enlarged. The rapid growth 
of the town will soon oblige us to provide more accommoda- 
tions than can now be furnished, but we think the changes 
named will suffice until it shall become necessary to establish 
another school nearer Beacon street, where the population is 
most rapidly increasing. ‘The only school-rooms not now 
occupied are one in the Cabot school, one in the Pierce 
Primary, and one in the Longwood Primary school. The 
rooms in the Cabot and Pierce buildings will doubtless be 
required during the present year. 


E 
° 
ScHoot Hovsss. a Z 3 3 Location. 
~ s 
es) a = Z 
High school . .| 1856 | 1884 | Wood 6 | Prospect street. 
Pierce Grammar | 1855 - BYICKss . oenaes 4 | Prospect street. 
Pierce Primary, ;..) 1860 |(1888 |; Bricks «peje ck 6 | Pierce street. 
EAN COMNTIY elite tL S88 - Brickis ve age 8 | Boylston street. 
Lincoln annex .| 1889 - Brickner ace. 6 | Boylston street. 
Lawrence .. .| 1874 | 1885 | Brickand wood| 4 | Francis street. 
Longwood .. .| 1864 ~ Wood - .-| 2 | St. Mary’s street. 
Gahouasiieic out 1/1888 - Brickeee tie 4 | Marion street. 
Winthrop .. .| 1887 - Brick tapes ate 4 | Brookline avenue. 
Parsons .. ..{ 1883 | 1886 | Brickand wood | 4 | Walter avenue. 
Boylston... .:. .} 1868 | 1883.| Brick. ....% 4 | Boylston street. 
OWS. cs a whe 1880 - Wood 2 | Sewall street. 
Heath? S010". 5 1855 4.1871 |) Wood 4 | Heath street. 
Newton street oa - Wood 1 | Newton street. 
ScHOOLS. Rooms. | TEACHERS. GRADES. 
is hip} Lad ea ee ope 6 | Mr. F. T. Farnsworth . 
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Mr. C.N. Bentley 
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Miss L. M. Walton 
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Miss M. A. Kelley... . 
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The subject of providing a drill-shed for the pupils of the 
High school was brought before the town, and after consid- 
erable discussion the town made an appropriation to cover 
the cost of construction of a building for this purpose; a 
contract was made, and the building is now in use, and 
accomplishes all that was desired or expected. 


Courses of Study. 

In the High school no essential change has been made in 
the course of study; the plans outlined in previous reports 
are going into operation as rapidly as consistent with the 
work of the school. The pupils in the upper class in the 
Pierce Grammar who take Latin have recited to Miss Fogg, 
in the High-school building, thus bringing considerable addi- 
tional work on that teacher, but she has been able to perform 
- the duties to our entire satisfaction. When the next school 
year begins, we hope to be able to return to our former plan 
and place these scholars in the charge of Mr. Bentley, as the 
increasing number of pupils in the High school makes the 
duties of all the teachers there much more arduous. A 
larger proportion than formerly are fitting for the Institute 
of Technology in this school, showing that we were none too 
soon in the modifications of our course reported last year. 

In the grammar and primary schools, the entire course, 
from the beginning, has received a careful revision, and the 
new course has been printed for the use of the teachers. In 
this we have availed ourselves of the suggestions of the 
teachers and the superintendent of these schools. The prin- 
cipal change has been made in what is required to be taught 
in political geography. Unimportant map questions have 
been omitted; pupils are only required to study the more 
important subjects, to learn the location of the principal 
rivers, mountains and cities. Valuable time can thus be saved 
which can be employed more profitably in other directions. 
A considerable change has also been made in the course in. 
arithmetic ; subjects more adapted to the High-school course 
are omitted, as well as others of no practical importance. The 
teachers are also cautioned not to require a solution of prob- 
lems or questions too intricate for pupils of ordinary minds 
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to understand, or involving calculations of unusual or extra- 
ordinary amount. 

We believe the introduction of this course will result in 
great benetit, and will enable the teachers to give more 
instruction in other branches of education. We feel that 
more time should be given to reading, to the study of liter- 
ature, and to exercises in composition ; thus securing a more 
complete knowledge of the language, and the power of 
expressing thought in a lucid and proper style. 

In connection with this subject we may refer to the 
changes in the methods of examination. In the High school 
we have ceased to bring the different examinations into a few 
days coming closely together, much to the relief of the 
teachers and to the almost entire removal of nervous appre- 
hension on the part of pupils; now, little notice of a coming 
examination is given; often.a test of a class is taken when 
the scholars are entirely unconscious of what is goingon. So 
far as we can judge from the results thus far attained, we are 
satisfied that this is a step in the right direction. In the 
grammar schools the plan suggested by the superintendent of 
those schools in his last annual report to the board has been 
carried out. The sub-committee on examinations are not 
entirely satisfied that this is altogether the best plan, although 
it is a relief, in removing the excitement and attendant conse- 
quences in the hot days of the closing weeks of school; they 
contemplate some further changes in the direction of the plan 
adopted in the High school, should the results at the close of 
the present year in that school justify it. In the High school 
more time is given to practice in military drill; and at the 
request of the girls in that school, and with the consent of 
their parents first obtained, they have been permitted to © 
take part in these drills; and the very creditable appearance 
of that section in the prize drill in June last disarmed criti- 
cism, and seems to meet the approval of those most inter- 
ested. <A further reference to this will be found in the 
report of the sub-committee on drill, and of the military 
instructor. 

In the study of music we are making some advance; the 
board have been repeatedly urged to give another musical 
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exhibition similar to that of two years ago, and a special 
committee are now making the necessary arrangements. 


High School. 
_ Our High school is in most respects in excellent condition ; 
the teachers are not merely thoroughly loyal to the school, 
but are greatly interested in making it worthy of the town. 
We have missed very much the valuable services of Mr. 
Desper, who was sub-master last year, and we are not with- 
out hope that he may be able in the autumn to resume his 
work. The committee are satisfied, from the results of the 
examinations last year, that Brookline scholars can get all 
needed preparation in this school to enter creditably on their 
college or Institute course ; the standing in college of several 
of our recent graduates, as reported to us, is very gratifying 
to the board. Further particulars in regard to this school 
will be found in Mr. Farnsworth’s report, which is appended. 


REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL AND SUPERINTENDENT. 
To the School Committee of the Town of Brookline - ; 
As principal and superintendent of the High school, I submit the fol- 
lowing report for the year closing January 31, 1890 :— 


Whole number of pupils during school year ending July, 1888. - 81 


BOYS) ities iat cise setelpe ie file case is ee ee ae ait tae 
REREST Eso ate. an wictte Jk shoe aaels eee acofey ko Rag Peale eh aan eae ee 40 
Whole number of pupils during school year ending July, 1889. . 98 
OVS ip ine Vina oat tee aeadeer ka he a),;0¥ telat late. 0 alt oi ee RAE ote ti 48 
CET Boni ae Sie aia Uw Valle heel ive,’ wv ood x i aata te le en a 50 
Whole number of pupils during current year to February 1, 1890 115 
BOYSE aire! cf hepa lin) eke RE at Ti Saas cle Meds eee erent 44 
Cle ae eee Osa ae AMEE REET eter h AD eS ES 71 


. The average attendance during the current school year to January 24, 
1890, remains, as for a long time, at 95 per cent. 


Number of pupils enrolled end of first week in September, 1888. . . 90 


6s «6 66 sé 66 Ge vy LSSoo i 96 
“ “s 66 ‘¢ week ending January 25,1889... 89 
rT “ 66 6s “ “ ¢ 245 1890.) ewe 


There graduated in June last a class of thirteen,— five girls, eight boys. 
Of these, four entered Harvard College and one Williams College. At or 
near the close of last year eight pupils—seven boys and one girl—took 
examinations for admission to college; six final and two preliminary. 
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Five took examinations at the Institute of Technology,— one final and 
four preliminary. Of these thirteen, all but one were successful; eight 
passing without conditions, and some with honorable mention. 

Of the 115 pupils who have been connected with the school since Sep- 
tember last, 107 have studied English; 66, French; 49, Latin; 35, German; 
11, Greek. Of the present fourth class, 17 elect Latin; 15, French; 
5, German. This class entered 38: from Pierce Grammar 26, Heath 6, 
Lincoln 1, other schools 5. The number in the classes at present is — 
First, 8; second, 20; third, 32; fourth, 37; specials, 6; total, 103. 

Eighteen pupils, eleven girls and seven boys, are fitting for college; 
eleven pupils for the Institute of Technology. It thus appears that 28 per 
cent of the school are fitting for college or the Institute. Two of the 
college and five of the Institute pupils take their final examinations at the 
close of present school year. 

In this report but four classes are included, as the school year from Sep- 
tember to the following July only is taken into consideration. This will 
account for an apparent falling off from 128 to 115 pupils, when in reality 
there has been an increase of seventeen in the whole number enrolled over 
the last complete school year, to which may be added a further increase 
of sixteen to bring the report down to date, a total gain of thirty-three in 
a year and a half. 

I wish to put on record here, on my own part and in behalf of the mem- 
bers of the High-school battalion, our heartfelt thanks to the town for its 
generosity in the matter ofa drill-shed. Only those who were obliged to 
submit to the very great inconvenience of drilling in the post-equipped 
lower hall, can fully realize the pleasure we take in our new and coi- 
modious quarters. The battalion now comprises four companies -— two 
each of boys and girls — with eighty-two names on the roll. 

The new course of study introduced in September, 1888, is working 
successfully, offering, as it does, opportunities which compare favorably 
with those of the very best schools of the same grade. * * * * I wish 
to express my unqualified approval, from the High-school standpoint, of 
making Latin an elective in the first class in the grammar school. We 
thus have five years in that language, and can compete successfully, I 
feel sure, with the Latin schools in Boston, to an extent that would be 
impossible with only four years. And the matter of successful competi- 
tion with these schools is of the utmost importance to the building up of 
our own. The work of this ‘‘Sub-Latin class”? should, however, as it 
seems to me, be done in the grammar school, and there should be four 
recitations per week. Under these conditions, more pupils would, I 
think, join the class, more would accordingly be likely to enter the High 
school, and better results all around would be attained. 

Vocal music was introduced into the school in September, 1888. I 
think it is safe to say that the scholars would unanimously regret its 
withdrawal. For obvious reasons, it is a branch of instruction rather 
difficult to manage, and difficulties have been experienced during the past 
year; but the present outlook is hopeful, and, as time goes on, we expect 
to make music one of the most attractive features of the course. 

At the suggestion and on the authority of the High-school committee, 
at the beginning of the current school year an invitation was extended to 
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persons not regular members of the school to come in and join classes for 
which they should prove fitted, with a view to supplementing their educa- 
tion and enlarging the usefulness of the school. Twelve young ladies 
have availed themselves of this opportunity, English, French, and German 
being the branches which almost without exception have been chosen. 
Six of these ‘‘ specials” are still connected with the school. 

The assistant teachers in the school are hard working and faithful, 
exceptionally so, so far as my experience and observation extend. Their 
work and that of the scholars during the year has been good in both 
quality and quantity. 

I feel hopeful of the future of the Brookline High school. But its 
fullest and permanent success is conditioned, in my judgment, in no small 
degree,-upon the proper solution of the question of accommodations. 
We need a new high-school building, and at once. Measures should be 
taken without delay, looking towards the erection, as soon as possible, of 
a building which shall be fully adequate to the purposes to which it will 
be put, and which shall in every way be worthy of the town of Brookline. 
It is unnecessary for me to enter into details touching the present struc- 
ture, either from the esthetic or the practical point of view. It has for 
some thirty-four years served the purpose, and served it well, if you 
please, for which it was erected. But, as a high-school building, it is too 
small, and not well adapted to the needs of high-school instruction at the 
present day. A new, more commodious, better arranged, more modern 
building should be provided at the earliest practicable moment. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to mention, briefly, some of the consid- 
erations which have led me to the above opinion. As the statistics show, 
there has been an increase of 34 pupils in total enrollment in the past 
two years (the present figures being 115), and of 28 pupils in ‘‘ highest 
number enrolled in any one week,” the present figures being 107. During 
the present year 52 pupils have entered the school. If the ratios of the 
past two years are maintained, we shall have next year a total enrollment 
approximating 135, and a ‘‘ largest number present in any one week” of 
125. One indication that these ratios will be maintained is the fact that 
the first class of the Pierce school is considerably larger than was the 
case one year ago. These figures (135, 125) are estimates for a state of 
affairs only half a school year ahead. Of still further increase jin the 
future, especially in view of the rapid growth of Brookline, I will say 
nothing. 

To accommodate these probable 125 pupils, there are 102 seats in the 
main school-room. Ofcourse we shall be obliged to crowd a larger at- 
tendance into one or more of the recitation rooms. The present building 
is sadly inadequate to the demands even now made upon it in all matters 
pertaining to instruction in the sciences. Physiology, botany, zoology, 
physics and chemistry have for their joint accommodation one small over- 
crowded laboratory 18x16. Apparatus, specimens, etc., of all kinds 
required in the proper study of these sciences must all find an abiding 
place in this one small room. The amount of work thereby entailed upon 
an instructor, at best worked to the full extent which ought to be required 
of any teacher, is not slight, and the interference with the quality and 
amount of what should and might be done with proper accommoda- 
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tions, is very material and injurious. The condition of affairs not only in 
the laboratory, but also in the other rooms used, is not at all improved by 
the presence, necessary no doubt, of the Evening school, for which some 
better arrangements could certainly be devised in connection with a build- 
ing of ample dimensions. 

There are absolutely no accommodations for drawing, which is now an 
important feature in the school, a branch pursued by more than seventy 
pupils. The drawing-classes meet the instructor, now in this room, now 
in that, carrying their baggage with them, according to the vagaries of 
the program, the regular teachers of course being compelled to vacate 
their own rooms and settle where best they may, oftenest in the main 
room, where two recitations at the same time are thus in progress. 

I think there should be a hall in a high-school building for general and 
public exercises, rehearsals of declamations, singing, etc. 

Brookline is increasing rapidly in population, and one of the first 
inquiries made is touching the schools of the town. In view of the prox- 
imity of Boston, and its many excellent schools both public and private, 
I hardly think our present building can be a very strong incentive to 
patronizing home institutions. As Ihave frequently said before, we are, 
and must be, in competition with Boston schools. To hold our own in 
this competition, we must, in every respect, building, equipment, kind and 
amount of work done, compare favorably with such schools as the Latin 
and English High. 

If immediate action should be taken, two or three years would elapse 
before the school could take possession of a new building, by which time 
we certainly shall be crowded enough to satisfy any one of its necessity ; 
and with your permission I would suggest the appointment of a com- 
mittee by the town to consider the question in all its bearings, including 
probable expense, etc., to report at an early day. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FREDERIC T. FARNSWORTH, 

BROOKLINE, Feb. 1, 1890. Principal. 


REPORT OF THE MILITARY INSTRUCTOR. 


I have the honor to submit my fourth annual report for the year 1889-90. 
The present strength of the battalion is as follows: Boys—-two com- 
panies, six officers, thirty-three rank and file; girls—two companies, six 
officers, thirty-seven rank and file; an aggregate of eighty-two. 

The principal change in the battalion from last year has been the addi- 
tion of one company of girls.. This new feature, making the girls’ com- 
panies really a part of the battalion,—is, in my opinion, a great practical 
benefit to both girls and boys. I notice an improvement in the deport- 
ment of the boys, and a marked change in the carriage of the girls, both 
in the drill-shed and in the street. The drill-shed is a very decided change 
for the better, from the hall formerly used for drill purposes, since the 
companies are now enabled to carry on their work at the same time with 
little or no inconvenience. 

The prize drill, instituted last year, has had a good effect on the bat- 
talion; its influence has been very apparent the present year, as all the 
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companies are exerting themselves to make the prize theirown. I desire 
to impress upon you my appreciation of the good judgment and persistent 
efforts of the company commanders to bring their companies up to the 
best state of efficiency. The conduct of all the officers in this direction 
meets my wishes entirely. 

The arms are now kept in proper racks in the drill-shed, under lock and 
key, and are in good order; though some small repairs, the result of 
natural use, may become necessary during vacation. 

I have no recommendation to make, except that in my judgment the 
battalion should have a national color of its own, for use on all occasions 
of ceremony. This, I am sure, will tend to inculcate a patriotic spirit, as 
well among the girls as among the boys. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CuHas. E. HapGoon, 
Instructor of Military Drill. 
BROOKLINE, February 12, 1890. 


Grammar Schools. 

The work has been pursued during the past year without 
any important change, and with the usual results. The 
introduction of manual training in the William H. Lincoln 
school, to which reference has been made, has attracted 
considerable attention in educational circles, and the work 
has been pursued in the other branches of study there, to 
conform to the general requirements of all the schools. A 
short time since arrangements were made so that the girls 
attending the first and second classes of the Pierce Grammar 
school might receive instruction in cooking at the Lincoln 
school. For what has been accomplished in the special 
work of this department, we refer to the report of the sub- 
committee on that subject ; and, as to the various matters in 
which the schools of the town are now giving instruction, 
all needed information will be found in the reports given 
on Industrial work, the Kindergartens, and the Vacation 
schools. We append the greater portion of the report of 
the superintendent of the grammar and primary schools, 
and those of the special teachers in music and drawing. 


ABSTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
To the School Committee of Brookline : — 
I herewith respectfully submit my report for the year ending Jan. 31, 
1890. 

In this, my eleventh annual report for your consideration, I omit all 
statistics and other matters requiring extended details, as they appear in 
tabular form in the report of the board, and confine myself to a simple 
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statement of the condition of the schools, and such suggestions and 
recommendations as seem to me of vital importance. 

The schools as a whole have done good work the past year. Some are 
in better working condition today than at any previous time within the 
last ten years. My constant aim has been to make all the schools as 
profitable for the pupils as the different circumstances attending them 
would allow. That my efforts have not been attended with equally marked 
results in all the schools will be apparent upon a close and extended in- 
spection of them. 

The question often arises in my mind, What can be done to bring this 
or that school to the same, or nearly the same, standard of scholarship 
and intellectual activity which characterizes others of like grade? 

Certain conditions are necessary to the greatest success of which any 
school is capable, and the following are among the most important : — 
(1) Regularity of attendance, without which the school will suffer as 
the irregularity increases or diminishes; (2) such discipline as will 
secure from the pupils a willing compliance with wholesome regulations 
necessary to quiet, orderly, steady, and thoughtful work; (3) a teacher who 
fully comprehends and appreciates his many duties, and who has had a 
thorough preparation for his work, which will include some settled views 
as tosystem and methods in teaching the various branches pursued, and 
last, but not least, an ability to secure and to hold the undivided attention 
of his class, not only during recitation but in all other school exercises. 
That you have many teachers possessing the above qualifications gives 
assurance of the continued high standing already attained by many 
schools. 


EXAMINATIONS AND PROMOTIONS. 


A year ago, I recommended certain changes in our methods of tests and 
promotions in the grammar classes, by which the usual June examinations 
were to be omitted; but providing that any pupil who expressed dissatis- 
faction with his classification, and who desired a written examination, 
might receive one. 

We have the assurance of the teachers that the plan proposed was wise, 
and should be continued, with possibly slight modifications. The advan- 
tages of the present plan over our former practice are: (1) It relieves 
the teachers from the arduous and exhausting labor of examining hundreds 
of pages written by the pupils in their various studies, and recording 
results, during the hottest portion of the school year. (2) It prevents 
worry and that severe strain which examinations made with special refer- 
ence to promotions often produce upon children of delicate organism and 
a nervous temperament. (3).It removes the opportunity for the lazy and 
unfaithful to cram, in order, if possible, to make a fair showing at the 
final examination, and thereby secure a promotion, when their record for 
the year’s work has been very unsatisfactory. These are obvious results. 
The usual percentage of pupils was promoted last summer, and the classi- 
fication is as satisfactory, to say the least, as in past years. 

To aid us in the classification, the teachers are required to fill out a 
blank, stating (1) the whole number belonging to the class; (2) number 
recommended for promotion, with names of pupils and result of each 
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pupil’s work for the year; (3) number and names of those whose pro- 
motion is questioned, — the teacher being required to state the particular 
deficiency of each, with the causes thereof, so far as he is able to do so, - 
and to make such recommendations concerning the same as he may 
desire; (4) number not recommended, with names. 

It will be seen that, in addition to the evidence of qualification obtained 
by the ordinary examinations during the year, we secure the judgment of 
the teacher, and thereby the true interest of each and every pupil is 
considered. [ 

EXAMINATION OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


For several years past the sub-committee on primary schools has made 
personal examinations of those schools in the month of June. This plan 
has had its advantages. It has afforded an opportunity to examine per- 
sonally the work of individual schools, and to ascertain the condition of 
those schools as a whole. But as the schools increase in number and size 
from year to year, the labor and time necessary to a proper and careful 
examination of all the classes have correspondingly increased, so that at 
present it is a severe tax upon the strength and, perhaps, the patience of 
that committee, requiring, as it does, many days in order to reach and 
examine every school. [I regret to say that I fear our past methods of 
examining the primary schools, for reasons mentioned, are fast becoming 
impracticable, and that some other plan for obtaining the necessary infor- 
mation concerning them, not yet quite clear to my own mind, must be 
substituted therefor. 

I have long realized and appreciated the beneficial effect upon the pri- 
mary schools, which this personal examination has had, and, were it 
practicable, would like to see it continued; not, however, for the purpose 
of ascertaining definitely the exact number of questions each pupil can 
answer correctly, but, that we may gain an insight into the methods 
used and the character of the work done. It would seem that, by 
beginning the examinations at an earlier date, —say in April or May, — 
and extending them over a wider period, and perhaps modifying their 
character to some extent, we might substantially continue a plan which 
has proved in the past not only satisfactory, but highly beneficial. 


DIPLOMAS. 


At the close of the school year in June last, the chairman of the board 
awarded diplomas to fifty-three graduates of the grammar schools. Of 
these, forty-three were recommended, unconditionally, by the principals, 
and ten, conditionally, for the High school. 

In awarding diplomas, the committee recognized fidelity to all school 
duties as entitling the pupil to a certificate of graduation in the sense that 
he had done his best. This is but simple justice to a conscientious, faith- 
ful pupil, notwithstanding he may lack a small percentage in his studies, 
necessary otherwise to entitle him to a certificate... This plan, if con- 
tinued, will sometimes save a very worthy pupil from the mortification of 
being passed by, and serve as an incentive to him to remain in school to 
the end of the term. 

Of the number recommended for promotion, thirty entered the High 
school: twenty-three from the Pierce; one from the Lincoln; six from 
the Heath. 
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READING. 


The one branch of study pursued in all the schools, from the lowest to 
the highest grade, which needs the most careful attention and thought of 
the teachers, is that of reading. There is no one subject of equal import- 
ance, unless possibly it be that of language and composition work, and 
this is so closely connected with the former that when the reading is poor 
the language work is very likely to be unsatisfactory also. The real 
object of reading is to gain information, as on leaving school the two 
principal sources of obtaining information are by reading and observation, 
and hence the paramount importance of the subject. Of course, the first 
two or three years of a child’s school life are spent mainly in obtaining a 
vocabulary of words, so that he can recognize them at sight, as without 
this acquisition his ability to read will be limited and very uncertain. 

In the revision of the course of study more time is allowed for instruc- 
tion and practice in reading, and we naturally look for improvement as a 
result. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


We have two kindergartens, the same number as last year, with ninety- 
four pupils; an increase for the year of thirteen. A class of nineteen 
pupils from the Boylston Kindergarten, and twenty-two from the Win- 
throp, entered the lowest primary classes in their respective buildings in 
September last. The testimony of the primary teachers as to the value 
of the kindergarten as a preparation for primary work, is ea Se in 
favor of such instruction. 

In the summer vacation, the only remaining vacant room in the Lincoln 
school was furnished, and has since been occupied. 

We still have grammar classes of the sixth grade in the Winthrop, 
Parsons and Boylston —a total of one hundred and twelve pupils. 

I cannot close this report without bearing testimony to the loyalty, 
fidelity and efficiency of your teachers; to the marked earnestness and 
correct deportment of the great majority of the pupils in the schools; and 
to the aid and counsel extended by the board of school committee to the 
superintendent in his manifold duties during the past year. 


D. H. DANIELS, 
January 31, 1890. Superintendent. 


REPORT OF THE INSTRUCTOR OF MUSIC. 
To the School Committee of Brookline - 


I take pleasure in being able once more to report progress in the study 
of music in the public schools of Brookline. The work has been pushed 
with energy on all sides, and, in taking a survey of the whole number of 
schools, I am struck with the fact that today there is no school building 
in town where the work is not on better footing than ever before since 
the schools came under my instruction. This is due, mainly, to two 
causes: First, increased efficiency on the part of the regular teachers. On 
this point it may not be out of place for me to state that the ‘‘ teacher 
makes the school”’ in this study as in any other; that it is not so much a 
question of musical ability as teaching ability. The ground gone over in 
any single year being comparatively limited, and being the same each year, 
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if the regular teacher is an efficient one the work must improve as each 
teacher becomes more and more familiar with the matter to be taught in her’ 
grade. Second, a new departure was made at the beginning of the schools 
in September, in that each class of the same grade was assigned precisely 
the same work. To do this had been my desire fora long time, by gradually 
raising the backward classes up to the general level of their grade. . It 
became evident at length that an even start must be made sometime, though 
some schools might not be as well prepared for it as others. A good por- 
tion of the summer vacation was spent in laying out the work and preparing 
the schedules for the various grades, so that at the opening of the schools 
in September each teacher knew just what and how much her class was 
expected to accomplish during the year. 

As music is now taught in your schools, it is one more step in the devel- 
opment of the child, and, as far as the condition of things will permit, is 
as much a mental discipline as the study of arithmetic. 

It is proposed to hold another musical exhibition before the close of 
this school year, when both yourselves and the public may judge of the 
value of the work by what is then shown, rather than by any more elabo- 
rate description of it which I might here give. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SAMUEL W. COLg, 
Teacher of Music. 


REPORT OF THE DRAWING TEACHER. 


To the School Committee of Brookline : 


GENTLEMEN, — The subject of industrial drawing is conducted in the 
schools in the same general systematic course as last year. 

The models proved of such value in the Lincoln school, that all the 
schools are now supplied with them; consequently, each child can study 
for himself his own object, and thus obtain a far more correct and com- 
prehensive concept of the form than from one model used for the entire 
school. These- models consist of type-forms of common objects, and 
from them drawings are made showing the facts and appearance. 

The scissors recently furnished have facilitated the paper cutting, 
which thus enables us to do more actual construction work than has 
before been possible. Experience has shown that it is best to extend the 
primary-form study over two and one-half years instead of two years; 
therefore, not introducing book-work until the last half of the third year. 
Prang’s shorter course drawing-books, which were used to a limited 
degree last year, were introduced into all the schools last September. 
Drawing-sets, consisting of boards, T squares, and triangles, are now 
used in the first class of the Pierce Grammar school, for all construction 
work. 

It has been truly said, ‘‘ drawing is as important in the schools as are 
tools in a shop;” and I also feel that the most important tool in the shop 
should be drawing. ‘‘The importance of drawing in its application to 
manual training cannot be overestimated. It is the first step. ‘Without 
drawing, the use of the tools becomes a mere mechanical imitation, and 
has little value as an educational factor.” Since mechanical drawing has 
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become a part of the regular school curriculum in the three highest grades 
of the Lincoln school, the boys are enabled to connect very closely the 
drawing with the shop-work. 

The last of October, at the request of some of the teachers, I consented 
to form a drawing class, that the work might be better understood by the 
teachers and thus be made easier for them. The lessons are given once a 
week, and I wish to express my pleasure in finding the teachers so earnest 
in their work and anxious to improve it, as to attend these meetings week 
after week. The faithfulness and enthusiasm of the regular teacher has 
more to do with the results of the drawing than is generally realized, and 
without this, good work is impossible. I feel confident if this interest 
continues, the drawing in our schools must improve, in which case much 
credit will be due to the hearty and kindly co-operation of the teachers. 

I believe that the drawing in Brookline schools is progressing, and trust 
it will so continue, and if we can prove by our work that ‘ drawing 
develops closeness of observation, accuracy of perception, vividness of 
imagination, quickness of eye, facility of hand, and care and judgment in 
expression,” the town of Brookline will feel that drawing in the public 
schools is a subject to be carefully watched, thoughtfully considered and 
a great factor in the education of the child. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MarTHA ASENATH HURLBUT, 

January 31, 1890. Teacher of Drawing. 

Industrial Education. 

In the report for 1889 will be found quite a full statement 
of the courses of manual instruction, which had at that time 
been introduced into the William H. Lincoln Grammar school. 
The work there outlined was continued without change of 
plan, subjects, or hours, to the close of the year, when an 
exhibition was held, which was largely attended by Brook- 
line citizens and friends of the school, as well as by many 
from the adjoining towns, who had been attracted by reports 
of what the school was doing, or by their interest in the sub- 
ject. This exhibition of the work of the school was in all 
respects successful, and seemed to leave no doubts in the 
minds of the visitors of the educational value of this work, 
or of the importance of its extension and full development 
along the lines so successfully followed during the first year. 
All the courses in free-hand and mechanical drawing, in 
carpentry, in cooking, and in sewing, have been continued 
and improved during this year. 

The boys of the three upper classes had practically finished 
the course in carpentry at the end of the last spring term, 
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and at the opening of the school in September last, began a 
course in wood-carving, with a corresponding course in 
mechanical drawing, which they will continue till the room 
for wood-turning and pattern-making in the annex to the 
William H. Lincoln building can be fitted for use. 

Soon after taking possession of the William H. Lincoln 
building it became apparent that no great development of 
these industrial courses could there take place, for want of 
proper space. In this contingency the conclusion was quickly 
reached that a new building adapted to the extension of this 
industrial work, and connected with the William H. Lincoln 
building must be provided. This has been done, and the courses 
in carpentry, in wood-carving, and in mechanical drawing are 
already well accommodated on the upper floor of the new . 
annex. ‘There still remains on this floor a room in which it 
is proposed to place sixteen wood-turning lathes, sixteen 
benches adapted to pattern-making, a grindstone, one circular 
saw, and one scroll-saw. It is hoped that this room will be 
ready for occupancy in the early spring. On the lower floor, 
as fast as the needs of the school require, it is proposed 
to provide a foundry, a forging shop, and a machine tool 
shop. The annex will then contain the facilities for instruc- 
tion in all the fundamental arts in wood and metal construc- 
tions. When all the rooms in the annex are fully equipped 
it will furnish the best of facilities for teaching a much larger 
number of pupils than can be accommodated in the William 
H. Lincoln school, and it is hoped that a manual training 
school of an advanced grade may be established on the lot 
adjoining the annex, lately purchased by the town, in order 
that the educational facilities of the new annex may be fully 
utilized. 

The Vacation School. 


The sub-committee on Vacation school makes the following 
report :— 

The Vacation school was opened on July 7th and closed 
on August 16th,—a term of six weeks, with five days’ attend- 
ance in each week. It was carried on by a ‘superintendent, 
and three teachers for sewing, cooking and general instruc- 
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tion. Two rooms in the William H. Lincoln school and one 
in the Boylston were designated by the school committee and 
were found entirely satisfactory for the purpose. Eighty- 
eight names were enrolled on the list of pupils. Of these, 
twenty-two came but once; the average attendance of the 
other sixty-six was thirty-five per diem. 

In the different departments the attendance varied much. 
The cooking school opened with thirty-one pupils. The 
average attendance was seventeen. The work here was 
satisfactory, as a good deal of cooking was done by the girls 
at home. One girl cooked sixty-six dishes at home, another 
forty-nine, another thirty-nine, etc. 

In the sewing-room, a good deal was accomplished. 
Twenty-six girls brought and finished various kinds of mend- 
ing, which we think particularly valuable work. Three 
dresses were finished; three hundred and nine buttonholes 
made. There was a falling off in attendance as soon as the 
dresses were finished, revealing very plainly the motive of 
the previous attendance. These dresses were all punctually 
paid for by the girls who made them. 

In the class for general instruction, reading, singing, 
language lessons, writing, clay-modelling, drawing and 
sewing were given, and were made very interesting and 
attractive by the teacher. The children seemed happy and 
alert, and the attendance was fair. 

The work of the superintendent and teachers was satisfac- 
tory. The superintendent made a large number of visits, 
and did everything in her power to keep up the attendance. 
The teachers were regular in their duties, and the classes 
were made interesting as well as instructive. Nevertheless, 
the irregularity of the attendance was so great as to prevent 
any sufficient result from the means employed. The reasons 
for this irregularity are easily understood, but not so easily 
overcome. The older girls, who attend the sewing and 
cooking classes, are useful at home, and their mothers regard 
the summer vacation as the time when it is their duty to 
help them in home affairs, and take no pains to arrange the 
work so that it can be done before or after school. It is a 
question whether these girls are not properly kept at home. 
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The younger children are not useful at home, and are 
suffered to be in the streets more than they should, but in 
summer they enjoy the freedom, and it is probably more 
difficult for their mothers to send them to school then than in 
winter. For these girls, under twelve years, it is desirable 
to provide some occupation for the leisure and freedom which 
neither they nor their parents know how to use wisely, and 
if the school committee should think best to open the Vaca- 
tion school another year, we should recommend that it be 
restricted to them. 


Evening School. 


The sub-committee on Evening schools reports as fol- 
lows :— 

The school was this year, as it has been for some years 
past, in the charge of Mr. E. P. Sherburne, who was 
assisted in the elementary work by Miss Maggie O’Hearn. 
The whole number of pupils registered in this department 
was eighty-nine, with an average attendance of thirty-seven. 
-The work has been, as in former years, in arithmetic, book- 
keeping, reading and spelling, and with the same uniformly 
good results. 

The committee have this term continued the experiment, 
which was begun a year ago, of attempting work of a grade 
higher than that of the grammar school. Instruction in 
French was given to a class of 18 by Miss Fogg; and in 
chemistry, chiefly in the laboratory, by Mr. S. B. Merrick, 
with fourteen pupils. In response to requests, a class in 
advanced penmanship was opened, which speedily became 
so popular that it became necessary to separate it into two 
divisions, each numbering twenty-five. They were placed 
in charge of Mr. P. P. Kelley. Instruction, by Mr. Mer- 
rick, in mechanical drawing was furnished to a class of 
twenty-four — as many as our accommodations would admit. 
The committee cannot speak in too high terms of the earn- 
estness of the students in the two latter classes, or of the 
value of the instruction. If no other evening-school work 
were done, these alone would warrant an appropriation of 
money by the town, for the training is all in the exact 
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line of the ordinary occupations of the students. The aver- 
age attendance and the holding out of these classes are all 
that could be wished. Your committee report, what was 
said in the last report, that the results of the more advanced 
work fully justify the experiment, and point clearly to its 
continuance. 


Appropriations. 


To carry on the schools as they are now organized will 
require the following appropriations :— 


For salaries of teachers. .... Mien ere ken see 1.1257 00 
BUSTS CACHIO! fe ctee eal ash svnty Dente els jlre Hea A'ot 900 00 
BeWiNS LeaCners “(£WO)G vial latte diet elly aol s aad 5200: 00 
OUI UCACHELN Jacki ka hot. Wartic iret: aie: Lichhrghl aes 600 00 
MUR aLOCR GLY sLOACHCLINs Wahet hue shite Fie nei laen ws fs 1,000 00 
Perse UCEO CIO HIMILALy OF io ue bate! ete ah tac 200 00 
SMUERINECUCCUb Meira. Avs hate uetlai teats! aie wae 2,500 00 
Clerk at superintendent’s office ........ 250 00 
SUPT OOLLCE ERGs oer’ Yet) cari Pale hatte Ieas tary ahi a! ete 375 00 
MAT BOCA Med rah ee ase EN Me tee Tore LAS ad 4,300 00 
ALE emer emery Retire tita Reve eel ge atten Ghrs atts ease) eye” 6 4,000 00 
SMUNULY CX PCUSEA ya's pidind ete ed atlehuny eiwell witiel ts 3,500 00 
= $60,000 00 
MOL wexL-DOOKS ANG SUDDIICS) hie faye neatley ecole: 3,000 00 
JERE NPiRCUOOLS were ck ey aieatite Welles a bred Jans acti 1,000 00 
Padustrialvacation schoolsic wash heey ey > aaats 500 00 
Interior repairs of school-houses .... . aes 1,500 00 
WADUCTSArlense, set ot aoe se pes By enelace ive 2,500 00 
$68,500 00 
For furnishing the ‘‘Annex” to the William H. 
NCOs SCHOOL. tual) carte suse h si hominid ah a tye Va anal 2,500 00 
DOCH rer retina sense Palka veaiiat fale Ga, tn! ye! $71,000 00 
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SCHOOL CALENDAR, 1891. 


Winter term began t ; ; 3 ; : : January 5 

Winter term ends . ; : ; ; ; ; : March 20 

Spring term begins , ; : : ; : 4 March 30 

Spring termends . ; ; ; ; ¢ ; ; June 26 

Fall term begins. , ; } ; ; . September 7 

Fall term ends ; A i ; : : g . December 4 
HOLIDAYS. 


February 23, Fast Day, June 17, November 25, 26, 27. 


SCHOOL HOURS. 


First and second year classes . ; 3 8.30 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. 
Third year classes. : : : : 8.30 A. MS tod) Bea 
Other classes. : : 8.30 A. M. to 1.30 P. M. 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


ORGANIZATION 1890-91, 


Term Expires. Term Expires. 
Dr) Frank (Welle) 1893: Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot . 1892. 
Mrs. Annie E. Crane . 1893. William T. R. Marvin . 1891. 
Aaron H. Latham . . 1893. John D. Runkle. . . 1891. 
William H. Lincoln. . 1892. Charles J. Lincoln . . 1891. 
Michael Driscoll. . . 1892. 


WILLIAM HENRY LINCOLN, Chairman. 
WILLIAM T. R. MARVIN, Secretary. 
SAMUEL T. DuTrTon, Superintendent. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTER. 


The School Committee of the Town of Brookline respect- 
fully submit their Annual Report for the year ending February 
1, 1891. The membership of the board at the present time, 
with the dates when their several terms of service expire, is 
given on the preceding page. 

The board was organized at the beginning of the year, by 
the choice of Mr. William H. Lincoln, as chairman, and of Mr. 
W. T. R. Marvin, as secretary, and standing cemmittees were 
appointed as follows: 


HienH ScnHoor — William T. R. Marvin, John D. Runkle, Charles J. 
Lincoln. 

‘TEACHERS — Charles J. Lincoln, Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot, William H. 
Lincoln. 

FINANCE — Michael Driscoll, William H. Lincoln, Aaron H. Latham. 

~ Music — Mrs. Annie E. Crane, Michael Driscoll, William T. R. Marvin. 

MILITARY DRILL AND PHYSICAL EXERCISES — Frank Wells, W. T. R. 
Marvin, Charles J. Lincoln, Aaron H. Latham, Mrs. Cabot. 

INDUSTRIAL ScHOOLS—John D. Runkle, Michael Driscoll, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cabot, Mrs. Annie E. Crane, William H. Lincoln, 

EVENING ScHooLts — Charles J. Lincoln, Michael Driscoll, Aaron H. 
Latham. © 


Teachers. 


The changes in teachers, since our last Report, are as follows: 
In the High School, Mr. G. W. Rolfe resigned at the close of 
the school year, and accepted another position, and Mr. John 
C. Packard, late of East Greenwich, R. I., was appointed in 
his stead. The increasing number of scholars in this school, 
and the variety of work which is unavoidably embraced in its 
course of study, — which must provide for its pupils not only 
preparation for college and the Institute of Technology, but 
also for the usual courses in English, — have made it necessary 
to add an assistant teacher to the force, and Miss May T. Frost 
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has been appointed. The relief to the other teachers is marked 
and the school has since then evidently been doing better work. 

In the Lincoln School Miss L. M. Walton has been trans- 
ferred to the Cabot, and Miss Abbie A. Hoyt, late of Medway, 
has been appointed in her place. Mrs. J. A. Dodson resigned 
at the close of the last school year, and Miss Matilda B. Doland, 
from Malden, was appointed to the vacancy. 

In the Heath School; where we have made an enlargement, 
Miss Susan 8. Thacher, from Malden, has been appointed an 
additional teacher. 

In the Lawrence School Miss Proctor has been advised by 
her physician that she must rest from teaching for the present, 
and she has tendered her resignation ; no appointment for this 
vacancy has yet been made. 

In the Sewall School, Miss L. L. C. Bigelow has resigned, 
and Miss Mabel A. English, of Allston, has been appointed. 

In the Pierce Primary School, Miss Olive 8. Day, of New 
Haven, has been placed in charge of the classes formed in 
the remaining unoccupied room in the recent addition to that 
building. 

In the Kindergarten in the Winthrop School, Miss Adeline 
T. Joyce has been appointed teacher in place of Miss M. L. 
Edwards, resigned, and Miss Alice H. Shaw, assistant, in place 
of Miss A. M. Wells. For the new Kindergarten, in Auburn 
Street, Miss Annie P. Burgess has been appointed teacher, and 
Miss Annie B. Winchester, as assistant. 

Miss Annie B. Chamberlain has been appointed | assistant 
teacher of drawing, and Miss Alice A. Stevens, assistant 
sewing teacher. 


Superintendent of Schools. 


The most important act of the board during the year, and 
one which it is believed will be of the highest value to our 
system of instruction, is the appointment of a Superintendent 
of schools. Since Mr. Reed’s resignation, in 1875, there has 
been no Superintendent assuming to act under the statute, 
until the beginning of the present school year. The principals 
of the three Grammar schools were, for a time, severally charged 
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with supervision of their own schools, and also of the Primary 
schools preparatory thereto, and the principal of the High 
School has conducted that school with no other supervision 
except such as the committee have been able to give. In 1879 
all the schools below the High School were organized as one 
school, and the principal,of the consolidated school has since 
given no instruction in classes, but has occupied his entire 
time with executive duties, and the supervision of subordinate 
teachers, and has often been designated in the reports of the 
board as “Superintendent of Grammar and Primary Schools.” 
The committee have long felt that this system was not calcu- 
lated to secure the greatest efficiency of the High School, nor 
the harmonious working of all grades to a common purpose: 
and several years ago a special committee appointed to consider 
the subject, advised the board, in a report prepared by its 
chairman, Judge Mason, that when the proper time arrived, 
it would be wise to place all the schools again under one 
supervision. 

The increasing number of pupils in the High School made it 
evident that that school, as well as the lower schools, should 
receive more careful attention than the committee were able 
to give, in order that the general plan of our system might be 
intelligently carried out. The whole number of pupils in all 
our schools, which in 1875 was 1,091, had reached in February, 
1890, to 1,914. The number of teachers in 1875, requiring 
supervision, was but 35, while in February last it was 47 ; 
and it was very plain that this number would require to be 
increased during the year. ‘The number of teachers in special 
branches, such as manual training, military drill, and the like, 
was much larger than ever before. The number of hours 
devoted to branches like music and drawing, was double what 
it then was; and the introduction of the study of Latin, into 
the upper classes of the Grammar schools as an optional study, 
with other reasons unnecessary to mention, impressed the con- 
viction upon us that the step could not longer be deferred, 
with justice to the interests of all. 


Before any intimation of the views of the committee had 
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been given to Mr. Daniels, he had indicated to the chairman 
his intention of resigning, after a term of service longer than 
that of any teacher who has served the town. The board, by 
a special committee, made a careful study of the position, and 
of the qualifications of various gentlemen whose names had 
been suggested for Superintendent; and Mr. Daniels having 
tendered his resignation, to take effect at the close of the 
school year, Mr. 5. T. Dutton, who was at the time Superin- 
tendent of schools in New Haven, was offered the position, 
and accepted it, assuming the duties at the opening of the 
present school year. ‘He has been placed in charge of all the 
schools in town, from the High to the Kindergarten classes, of 
the special teachers, and of the Evening School. 


As it was necessary, under the laws of the Commonwealth, 
that the School Committee should be authorized, by a vote of 
the town, to appoint such an officer, in order that he might 
exercise the powers conferred upon him by the statutes, the 
board requested the town to give them authority to make such 
an appointment; at the town meeting, held September 18, 
1890, they were so empowered; and, at the next meeting of 
the Board of School Committee, Mr. Dutton was unanimously 
elected to the position. ‘The result has been eminently satis- 
factory to the board, and to the parents of the scholars, as we 
have learned in various ways. 


On receiving Mr. Daniel’s resignation, the board passed 
resolutions, expressing their high regard for him, and their 
appreciation of the fidelity with which he had discharged 
his duties. ‘The teachers with whom he had so long been 
closely associated, also adopted similar resolutions. 

It was principally in consequence of this contemplated 
change in methods of administration, that the sub-committees 
on the Grammar and Primary schools, which have been an- 
nually appointed for many years, were not appointed this 
year; the various members have been assigned to different 
schools, in rotation. No special report will, therefore, be pre- 
sented from those sub-committees, and the condition of all the 
schools will be reported hereafter by the Superintendent. 
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School Sessions. 


Shortly after the opening of the year petitions from some of 
our citizens were presented, requesting the committee to hold 
two sessions daily, instead of one, and giving reasons why, in 
the judgment of the petitioners, such a course was desirable. 
The board deemed this matter of too great importance to be 
decided without first ascertaining the opinions of our citizens 
generally. <A public hearing was given which was very largely 
attended by parents of scholars, and by other citizens inter- 
ested; a full discussion followed, and it was evident from the 
remarks made by those who spoke, from the letters read, and 
from the tone of the meeting, that public opinion, by a large 
majority, was in favor of retaining the present plan. It was 
also very evident at the hearing, that a shortening of the hours 
of attendance, especially in the younger classes, was desired by 
many, and that such a step would obviate certain objections to 
the present plan, made by those who preferred two sessions. 
A printed form was sent to the parents of every scholar at- 
tending the public schools, asking each to state his preference, 
whether for one or two sessions, and also whether in _ his 
judgment the hours should be shortened. These were filled 
and returned, and the result showed: that our citizens generally 
were satisfied with the hours as now established, and were al- 
most universally opposed to two sessions: many of those hay- 
ing children in Primary Schools favored a slight shortening of 
the hours. No change in the rules providing for a single ses- 
sion has been made; the rules for the Primary Schools have 
been changed, and the hours shortened, as will be seen by the 
Calendar, at the beginning of this report. 


School Accommodations. 


In the last annual report the committee requested the town 
to appoint a special committee to consider the needs of the High 
School for a new or enlarged building. A committee was ac- 
cordingly appointed, and at the last town meeting submitted a 
report recommending the appropriation of $5,000 for the en- 
largement of the present building, and that no action be taken 
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at present towards securing a site for a new building. ‘The 
town accepted the report, but made no appropriation at that 
meeting. The board endorse the recommendation for enlarging 
the present building, and request the town to appropriate the 
above-named sum, and will endeavor to present the question of 
a new building when a suitable site can be recommended. 


In our last report we mentioned that the only rooms unoccu- 
pled were one in the Cabot School-house, one in the Pierce 
Primary, and one in the Longwood School. The first two are 
now in use. There are, therefore, no vacant rooms available 
except for primary scholars at Longwood. ‘The condition of 
this building has caused many complaints, both on account of 
considerations of health and interior arrangements. If it were 
in a desirable location, we should recommend the construction 
of a new building. 


A room has been taken in a private house on Auburn Street, 
and a Kindergarten opened, for which the parents of the chil- 
dren living in that vicinity petitioned the board more than a 
year ago. A class of thirty-three children has already been 
formed; and this will, no doubt, be increased as the season 
advances. 


The committee are of the opinion that steps should be taken 
by the town without delay to secure suitable sites for school 
buildings, and have appointed a special committee to consider 
the subject with a view of presenting it to the town when 
definite plans can be proposed. The growth of the town has 
assumed such proportions it will not be wise to delay ; and it 
is quite evident in what localities the additional accommoda- 
tions will be first required. | 

The wooden building on Sewall Street is entirely inadequate 
to meet the wants of that section, and we have been obliged to 
send pupils to the Boylston and Pierce Schools in order to make 
room. The committee do not deem it wise or expedient to 
enlarge the present building, as it would not be desirable to 
expend a considerable sum upon a school-house of that charac- 
ter; and recommend the construction of a new building of six 
rooms, and similar in appearance and arrangement to the 
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Winthrop School on Brookline Avenue. The lot is well located 
and sufficiently large for this purpose. 

It is quite probable the present Pierce Grammar School 
building must soon be enlarged and remodeled to meet the 
demands of that section. The location is central, and when 
the plans have been duly considered and matured, they will be 
presented to the town for its action. 


Relation of Schools to the Public Library. 


The committee appointed to ascertain what steps could be 
taken to bring about a more intimate connection between the 
schools and our Public Library have had several interviews 
with the Librarian and a committee of the Library ‘Trustees. 
We have found them ready to give a cordial support to this 
movement. It seemed to be outside the province of the Library 
to undertake to supply the schools with the reference books 
which are in daily demand in every school-room, and it there- 
fore seemed very desirable that this committee should ask the 
town to make a small appropriation for the purpose of placing 
in the High and Grammar Schools a small library of standard 
works of reference which would be of great service to the 
teachers and scholars. 

The great aim to be attained seemed to us in the first 
instance to be to bring before the teachers the knowledge of 
what the Library contained, to facilitate in every reasonable 
way their free access to it, and thus to stimulate and increase 
the use already made of it, by them. Only in this way 
can they promote the intelligent use of the Library by the 
pupils which is, of course, the ultimate object... Accordingly 
three specific suggestions, which were first approved by this 
hoard, were submitted to the Library committee: that the 
teachers be given the privilege of taking out ten books for 
school use, instead of four, as now; that the Library be more 
fully equipped with duplicate copies of illustrated books on 
topics in history, geography, ete., pursued in the schools; and 
that the teachers should be given, under reasonable restrictions, 
the privilege of access to the shelves for the purpose of con 
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sultation and reference, to enable them to familiarize them- 
selves with the contents of the Library; in case of taking out 
books, of course, conforming to the ordinary regulations. 


As the fullest benefit of the Library to the town is obtained 
by the largest possible use of its contents, any reasonable step 
which will tend to secure that result must be advantageous. 
Giving to the teachers of the schools, employed as the servants 
of the town in educating its future citizens, this free access to 
the Library, which is another branch of the educational forces 
supported by the town, would, it is believed, furnish a most 
useful and intelligent assistance in placing more and _ better 
books in the hands of the pupils of the schools. It would be 
giving the educational tools of the town to those employed in 
its educational work. 


The Library committee will recommend the increase in the 
number of books allowed to the teachers, and the purchase of 
a larger number of duplicates, and it is hoped that they may 
see their way clear to grant the further privilege asked for. 


Industrial Education. 


The manual instruction outlined in the report for 1890 has 
been continued during the past year with increasing interest 
and success. A most important step has been taken in the 
equipment of a wood-turning and pattern shop. This shop is 
furnished with sixteen lathes and pattern benches, so arranged 
that the pupil turns from one to the other without leaving his 
place. ‘The shop also contains one circular-saw, one scroll- 
saw, and one grindstone, which is so placed that it can be 
readily used. by pupils in carpentry. The power for this shop 
is furnished by a Thomson-Houston fifteen horse-power electric 
motor, which has thus far given great satisfaction. The indus- 
trial instruction in the William H. Lincoln School is given as 
indicated in the scheme printed elsewhere. 


There has been a steady improvement in the amount and 
quality of the work done in all these departments. The 
teachers have grown in experience and skill, and the pupils 
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have shown an increasing interest and desire to succeed and 
merit promotion. 

Increased attention has been given in the teaching to the 
methods and details. In the past there has been great difficulty 
in so codrdinating the drawing and shop work as to make 
their mutual relations sufficiently apparent, particularly to 
the younger pupils. To remedy this defect, and to have the 
proper drawing always ready for use in the shop, all the 
drawings of the shop courses have been carefully made and 
blue-print copies taken, and these blue-prints are now used by 
all the pupils in their work. 

Even the youngest pupil, by a: constant comparison of his 
work with the drawing which is always before him, learns to 
understand and use it long before he is old enough to be put 
upon a course of mechanical drawing. 

It is also becoming apparent that the simple manipulations, 
or work of the hand, constitute but a small part of the educa- 
tional value of industrial work. | 

If the pupil solves a problem in Arithmetic by rule, no 
matter how expert and accurate he may be in the numerical 
processes, it is plain that the great value of the study as an 
educational factor is lost, unless, at the same time, he is made 
to see the reasons and proofs upon which the rule is based. 
So in. mechanical problems, and, indeed, in all processes in 
which the hand is the instrument, the method of solution, 
and why one method is better than another, becomes a most 
important matter. Nor is this all. The pupil should be 
taught to judge of the quality of his own work, as well as 
that of others, by some systematic and well-defined method of 
inspection. 

Of the three steps, — the method of solution, the execution 
of the method, and the estimate of the quality of the work 
done, — it is not difficult to see that the first and third are too 
important to be entirely overlooked in any well-defined system 
of industrial instruction. 

At the close of the last school year, an exhibition of work 
in all the industrial departments was held, which gave great 
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satisfaction to all the friends of the school, as well as to many 
others who were drawn to the exhibition by their interest in 
this new departure in Grammar School work. 

Both teachers and pupils anticipate that the exhibition, at 
the close of this school year, will be a decided advance over 
those of past years. ‘The course in pattern-making will begin 
when the course in wood-turning is completed. 


Penny Savings. 

The work of the Penny-Savings, which was begun in January, 
1890, has now completed its first year, and the results are 
most satisfactory. $4,129.33 have been collected from the 
twelve schools taking part in it. A table below shows the 
amounts collected in each school. ‘The success of the plan is 
owing almost entirely to the interest and patience of the 
teachers. The collecting and the keeping of the accounts, the 
depositing in the bank, and the taking out of bank-books for 
each child has been done by them and by those ladies who have 
acted as trustees for the schools. ‘The chief part of this work 
has been done by the teachers, who have cheerfully accepted’ 
this unpaid addition to their labors, and have secured the 
success of the undertaking. The accounts have now been 
carefully audited by the kindness of Mr. Albert Cushman, 
and we begin another year with our system tested and com- 
pleted by his experience and advice. 


PENNY-SAVINGS COLLECTION, BROOKLINE, 1890-91. 


Lawrence. ; : : ; , : ‘ ‘ . $464 60 
Lincoln [ pone ; . ; : : : . 1,003.38 
Cabot , ; : : ; : , é ; é 348 63 
Pierce Primary , ; : : : ; ; : 252 10 
Pierce Grammar . ; ‘ , f F y ; ; 367 53 
Parsons : : j - ; : : : : : 345 80 
Heath . ; ; ; i : : : f ; P 534 87 
Sewall { ; : . : ; : ; ; ; 146 46 
Newton Street 5 ; : ; ; : : : ; 66 41 
Longwood . ; ; : ; ; : ; ; . 31 31 
Winthrop. : 5 ; ; , ; ; : ; 291 50 
Boylston : : ; : 5 , ; ; : } 277 29 


"$4,129 88 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


To the School Committee of Brookline: — 


Only one half a school year bas elapsed since I accepted your cordial 
invitation to superintend the schools of the town. In that time ac- 
quaintance has been made with the work of the several teachers, and 
with the conditions by which each school is surrounded. As much 
time as possible has been spent in the class-rooms, where attention has 
been given to the quality of the instruction as well as to the spirit and 
interest manifested by the pupils. 

It is unnecessary for me to call attention to the many excellent 
features of the system over which many of you have long watched 
with zealous care. You have devoted more of your time to the schools 
than is usually the case, and, sustained by a generous public sentiment, 
you have planted the educational interests of the town upon broad and 
healthful foundations. 

The former superintendent has been wise and-painstaking in perfect- 
ing the details of instruction and management, and with your aid has 
been successful in selecting as teachers those who had gained ex- 
perience and efficiency elsewhere. 

The schools are, for the most part, well equipped in respect to 
buildings, and the health conditions are superior to those found in 
many other cities and towns. I have found the janitors faithful and 
ready in the performance of their duties. 

Evidence of the progressive attitude of the town is seen in the 
support the committee has received in establishing manual training as 
a part of the curriculum. I know of no other town or city in the 
United States that has so thoroughly equipped a Grammar School with 
reference to instruction in the manual and domestic arts as has been 
done here. 

The systematic endeavor to promote habits of economy and thrift, 
by encouraging children in ‘‘ penny savings’ is in accord with the 
latest thought on social progress. 

But I am not unconscious of the fact, that, while the schools have 
reached a relatively high degree of excellence in the past, there is a 
general desire and expectation that they will be still farther improved. 
This is in accordance with a natural law. A living organism cannot 
stand still. It is growing, expanding, and its several functions are 
developiug, or else it has entered upon a decadence that is akin to 
death. That the conditions here are such as to favor the highest and 
best results is self-evident. Situated within the very precincts of the 
metropolis, favored by nature, and made still more accessible and 
attractive by art, the town has every prospect of a rapidly increasing 
pepulation. This means increased resources, as well as an enlarged 
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demand for a more extended and more fully developed educational 
plant. 

The generous provision recently made by you for the clerical and » 
routine duties of the office implies that your superintendent is expected 
to devote his energies to the vital concerns of education; that he is to 
study broadly all questions affecting his work, and, as far as possible, 
is to inspire the teachers with a truly professional spirit. It shall be 
my aim to so administer this important trust, that the hopes and 
ambitions of all good citizeus regarding the schools may be fully 
realized. 


GOVERNING PRINCIPLES. 


The school is only one of the forces that operate in the education of 
the child. To invest the school system with the paternal idea to such 
an extent as to overlook or ignore other helpful influences, is a species 
of conceit that can only do harm. ‘The sphere of the school is limited, 
but working within the proper boundaries its purpose should be positive 
and forceful. 

(1) The school should minister to healthful growth. The physical, 
mental, and moral powers of the child should be exercised and trained 
in due proportion; that is, his self-activity should be called forth in all 
those ways that make him strong and erect in body, and that promote 
seeing, thinking, feeling, and doing. Whether the boy remains in 
school four years or twelve years there should be a certain completeness 
in his culture by reason of his increased power to think and act. 

(2) Whe school should have an eye to the environment with which 
the pupil will soon have to deal. The mysteries of our social, civil, 
and industrial life should be so interpreted to him that he can acquire 
the alphabet, at least, of true living, and can easily adjust himself to 
the demands of life. 

The highest art, then, in teaching, is to harmonize the great ends of 
development or culture with the claims of utility. The ideal character 
of the Greek education and the practical nature of the Roman educa- 
tion represent respectively the two ideas that have been more or less 
in conflict in the past, but which it is the duty of the modern teacher 
to yoke together. Nature, language, number, form, commerce, indus- 
try, and history are all of the highest practical importance, and these 
supply the true thought material. They furnish food and exercise for 
the pupil, and, at the same time, bring him into relation with the world 
in which his career is to be made. 

(3) A system of schools should be so contrived as to favor elasticity 
and adaptation to individual needs., No two children are exactly alike, 
and in every fifty there are often the widest extremes in temperament, 
mental alertness, and moral quality. Unless the teacher recognizes 
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these differences and acts accordingly, great harm will be done. The 
slow, the quick, ithe fortunate, the unfortunate, all have their place in 
the school. But pupils, whose age and ability merit it, must be ad- 
vanced as they deserve, irrespective of grades or classes. In no other 
way can our schools retain the confidence and patronage of intelligent 
parents. Such are a few of the considerations that ought to give shape 
and purpose to our future work. 


THE TEACHERS. 


I have already alluded to the high standing of the teachers, as a 
class. ; 

The cordial and earnest manner in which they have generally 
responded to my requests has been no slight encouragement. It shall 
be my policy to point out frankly and faithfully the defects that are 
found in the work of those less experienced and skillful, and it is my 
hope that all such may be able to reach a relatively high standard. 

The policy, so well established, of going abroad when yacancies 
occur, and seeking the best talent to be found, is an ideal one. The 
plan becomes still more effective, if search for teachers is instituted in 
other sections of the country, so that our corps is strengthened and 
made more fruitful by fresh life and new ideas. 

All teachers, from the Kindergarten to the High School, need to study, 
not merely the subject-matter that is to be taught, but especially the 
constitution and nature of the child, and the philosophy of teaching. 
The hearty interest of every teacher should be pledged to some com- 
prehensive scheme looking to the development of a more truly profes- 
sional spirit, and a higher artistic skill. My hope and expectation is 
that we may, in the near future, see results of this kind that have 
hitherto been unsurpassed. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS. 


The general meetings held once each month have been fully attended. 
At every meeting but one we were favored by the presence of the 
chairman of the board. 

The following topics have been considered: 

Reading. Its place in education; method of thought and sentence; 
concert reading; phonics, objects, pictures, drawing; silent reading and 
reproduction; expression. 

Literature. Preparatory work; myths, folk stories, and fables; selected 
poeins read and committed; the study of standard authors. 

History. Preparatory work; stories; study of the primitive races; 
ancient centres of civilization; use of history stories; importance of 
biography; selection of topics; relation of history to geography; use of 

he public library. 
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Arithmetic. Educational value; amount to be taught; order of 

topics; importance of teaching the elements early; objective and oral 
_work; relation of figures to numbers; economy of time. 
Mind Study. Its relation to teaching; study of children; intro- 
spection; the teachings of physiology; nature of nervous action; waste 
and repair of brain substance; relief through physical exercise and 
manual training; sense perception; memory, association, imagination, 
automatic action, habits. 

School Management. Attendance; opening exercises; atmosphere 
of the school; daily preparation of lessons; talking versus teaching. 

The teachers have been prompt and cordial in adopting the sugges- 
tions made in these meetings. They have already made an effective 
and promising beginning in adapting history and literature to all the 
lower grades. The extension of the concrete and oral work in arith- 
metic has aroused considerable enthusiasm in the several classes. 

In due course it is proposed to consider with the teachers the work 
in language, natural science, and geography with reference to using 
wisely the time and means at our disposal. In all efforts to revise and 
improve the curriculum, nothing will be proposed that has not received 
the sanction of experience and good usage. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Early in the autumn it was found, that the minds of the School 
Committee were ripe for some action that would insure regular and 
systematic physical training in all the schools. The establishment of 
the Hemenway Gymnasium in Boston, for the purpose of instructing 
classes in the Swedish or Ling system, seemed to offer an excellent 
opportunity. Upon recommendation of the special committee on 
Physical Culture, it was voted to ask the grade teachers to attend a 
course of twenty lessons at the Gymnasium. Some were excused on 
account of inability to endure the fatigue, but about forty teachers 
pursued the work with fidelity. The day’s order as now giveu occupies 
about ten minutes, and good results are already manifest. Some 
provision for continued instruction next year will be necessary in order 
that the system may be thoroughly introduced. 


KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS. 


In response to a largely signed petition, it was decided, late in the 
autumn, to open another Kindergarten. Desirable rooms were rented 
on Auburn Street, and the school opened auspiciously on January 5, 
in charge of Miss Annie P. Burgess. In view of the large number 
of applications for admission Miss Annie B. Winchester, who has 
conducted a private Kindergarten with success for several years, has 
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been employed as assistant. There are now about forty children en- 
rolled, and great satisfaction with the school has been expressed by 
the parents. 

The Kindergartens conducted in the Winthrop and Boylston Schools 
are doing much to refine and train the little children of the neighbor- 
hood, and to give the best possible introduction to school life. It is to 
be sincerely hoped, that, in due time, every Primary School may be 
equipped with a Kindergarten. The discoveries made by Froebel, 
relative to the philosophy of infant education, are destined to be of 
far greater value to modern civilization tuan those of Bell or Edison. 


THE MANUAL ARTS. 


The equipment of a shop for wood turning is an important addition 
to the facilities for manual training at the William H. Lincoln School. 
The plant, excellent both in its design and workmanship, consists of 
sixteen lathes run by an electric motor, with circular and scroll saws. 
The boys of the first and second classes spend two hours per week 
in this department, and have already attained considerable skill. 

Special rooms for sewing and covoking have been provided and 
furnished in the Heath School. Instruction in these branches began 
near the close of the fall term, and is continued twice each week by the 
special teachers from the Linculn School. The question is anxiously 
raised by the teachers of the Heath School, whether some provision 
cannot be made for the boys. It is to be regretted that the plans 
fur the enlargement of the building did not contemplate this demand. 
The extension of shop work to the other Grammar Schools of the 
town will demand enlarged accommodations and facilities. 

The report of the instructor in drawing will show what has been 
accomplished in that department. 

The employment of Miss Annie B. Chamberlain as assistant has 
enabled Miss Hurlburt to instruct classes in the High School. The 
work in all grades is of a high order. 

The sewing classes at the Heath School require the presence of Miss 
Jvhnson two days per weck. Miss Stevens has, therefore, been secured. 
as her assistant at the Lincoln School. 


MusIc. 


While the instructor of music has made a brief report of his work, I 
feel prompted to bear witness to the excellent results reached in this 
subject. Nowhere have I seen musical instruction more scientifically 
given or heard purer tones or better expression. The method pursued 
is thoroughly educational and progressive. It seeks a maximum of 
refinement while cultivating the mind and the voice. 
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RELATION OF SCHOOLS TO THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The special committee appointed to confer with the Trustees of the 
Library has formulated certain requests looking to a closer connection 
between the Library and the schools. Their report has been placed in 
the hands of the Trustees and librarian, and a favorable decision is con- 
fidently anticipated. In some cities of our country the schools and the 
Public Library are under one and the same management. The Library 
is simply one department of the educational system. While it is not 
so here there is reason to hope that a very close and mutually helpful 
relation between the two departments can be secured. 

To give the growing child a habit of intelligent, appreciative reading 
constitutes the larger half of all that the schools can do for him. They 
cannot du this unless the Library becomes the right arm of the school 
system, and good books are as free and ee in the schools as are 
air and sunlight. 

The decision reached some time since to ask the town to appropriate 
funds for supplying a number of books of reference to the High and 
Grammar Schools will meet a want long felt by the teachers. 


THE HiIegH SCHOOL. 


For a detailed statement of the events of the past year, and the work 
of the School, you are respectfully referred to the report of the principal. 
T will simply call attention to a few matters that have been under my 
observation. 

In the first place, I am favorably impressed with the bearing and 
apparent earnestness of the students. Many of them are young men 
and women of whom the town may well be proud. The fact that some 
are making sacrifices to obtain an education, only emphasizes the 
importance of giving them the best possible advantages ; and we may 
feel sure that the town will eventually reap its reward through their 
increased qualifications for honorable citizenship. 

‘The high order of the teaching should also be mentioned. It is 
doubtful if better opportunities, in this respect, are to be found in 
neighboring communities. 

Such being the case as regards ‘the material to be educated, and the 

talent employed, shall not the equipment and facilities of the sobuee be 
made equal to the best? It does not require much of a prophet to 
discern the possibilities in this regard, or to conceive of an institution 
that shall be tbe pride and ornament of the town, a High School so 
ample in its appointments and so efficient in every department that no 
parent will think of sending his children elsewhere to be educated. I 
have no doubt that the public spirit manifested in other directions will 
soon show itself here, and that proper steps will be taken to provide an 
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edifice that is in keeping with the high standard of the town in other 
departments. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The Evening Schools opened October 23d, in charge of Mr. C. N. 
Bently. It is proposed to close on February 27th, making a term of 
seventy-one evenings. With a total enrolment of one hundred there 
has been an average attendance of twenty-nine. Mr. T. B. Merrick 
has taught mechanical drawing two evenings per week, and Mr. P. P. 
Kelley has given instruction in penmanship two evenings per week. 

Other subjects taught are arithmetic, language, history, book- 
keeping, reading, and spelling. In these, instruction has been given 
by Mr. Bently, assisted by Miss Maggie O’ Hearn. 

The general tone of the school has been excellent. Those whose 
attendance has been regular have made commendable progress. 


7 TRUANCY. 


During the fall term quite a number of truancies occurred. The 
teachers used every means in their power to correct the evil, and the 
truant officer did what his limited time permitted. It became evident 
that the fault lay chiefly with the parents, who seemed to regard the 
laws as inoperative and of no account. The recent appointment of 
Mr. F. H. Robinson as truant officer and general assistant can only 
result in the successful enforcement of the laws. An improved state 
of things is manifest already. , 

There are many details also connected with the welfare of the schools 
to which such an assistant can devote his spare hours in the interest of 
economy. 


ScCHOOL-HOUSES. 


The committee appointed at the last meeting to consider the present 
needs of the town has before it a task of peculiar difficulty and re- 
sponsibility. To say nothing of the High School, two school-houses 
at least are needed, and should be designed and erected before the 
next autumn. Nothing but a far-sighted and liberal policy toward 
those sections of the town now being settled so rapidly will meet the 
exigency. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


With your approval it is proposed to purchase in the month of June, 
by contract, sufficient supplies of all kinds to last for one year, the 
same to be delivered at the several schools just before the opening of 
the fall term. This is the method now pursued in most towns and 
cities. It is more economical, saves a vast amount of correspondence 
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and cartage, and makes sure that no time is lost at the opening of the 
term. The very limited accommodations of the office also make it 
desirable to adopt this change. 

In conclusion, let me express the pleasure I have experienced in 
entering upon a field of labor so full of promise. Pupils, parents, and 
teachers have all been ready to co6perate; my predecessor, Mr. Daniels, 
has rendered me material assistance; while you have lightened m/; 
labors by your kindly sympathy and counsel. 

In the confident hope that our future efforts may be successful, I 


remain, 
Yours respectfully, 


SAMUEL ‘T. DUTTON. 
January 31, 1891. 


REPORT OF TITE PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mr. 8S. T. Dutton, 
Superintendent of Schools: 


As Principal of the High School, I submit the following report for 
the 


Whole number of pupils during school year ending J a 1890, 115 


Boys. ; ; : , ; : : . 44 
Girls . - , : ; : 2 : ; : CRY 
Average attendance . ; : é . 94.4% 
Number enrolled end of first week in yes Vears itd ot, 
Number enrolled end of last week in year : : . 90 


A class of seven graduated in June last, — three boys, four girls. Of 
these, two entered the Institute of Technology ; one, Harvard ; one, 
Smith College. At or near the close of the last year, five pupils — two 
boys, three girls —took examinations for admission to college, —two 
final, three preliminary. Five took the examinations at the Institute of 
Technology, — four final, one preliminary. All of the above were suc- 
cessful, all but one passing in everything undertaken, one with four or 
five honors. 

Of the 119 pupils enrolled since September last, 115 have studied 
English; 73, French; 48, Latin; 35, German; 8, Greek. 

Of the present fourth class, 20 elect Latin; 24, French; 3, German. 
This class entered 45: from Pierce Grammar, 35; Lincoln, 8; other 
schools, 2. The number in the classes at present is, I., 14; I1., 18; I11., 
30; 1V., 41; specials, 6; total, 109. 

Nineteen pupils—ten boys, nine girls—are fitting for college; eleven 
for the Institute of Technology. About twenty-eight per cent. of the 
school are thus fitting for higher institutions. Three of the college and 
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one of the Institute pupils take their final examinations at the close of 
the present year. 

Testimony in regard to the quality of the work done by our graduates 
in college and the Institute is especially gratifying. For instance, in 
the present Sophomore class at Harvard, one of the twenty-seven ‘‘ De- 
turs’’ given for ‘‘ A” or ‘‘B”’ work in Freshman year (the class num- 
bering over 300), was taken by a graduate of this school. In the pres- 
ent Freshman class, numbering over 350, one of the seven scholarships 
assigned upon work of the first half year was given to one of our gradu- 
ates. Ina mathematical examination at the Institute last year, eight 
of a class of forty passed without conditions; three of these came from 
our school. In the semi-annuals just taken at the same institution, two 
Brookline High School men led the Senior class. 

Within the school itself we have been encouraged and strengthened 
by the addition to our corps of instructors of Mr. Packard and Miss 
Frost. The former is filling the position of Sub-Master, and giving 
instruction in natural science. We are especially indebted to the 
School Committee for the additional teacher, Miss Frost, appointed at 
the suggestion of the Superintendent. Judging from the work done by 
Miss Frost during the short time she has been in the school, she will 
prove a valuable teacher. 

Our course of study is very broad, including, as it does, preparation 
for college .and an English course, and therefore necessitates the 
formation of many classes. Probably the same teaching force would 
be sufficient for fifty per cent. more pupils. 

The High School Battalion is in a better condition of efficiency than 
ever before at this time in the year. Last May, though laboring under 
especial difficulties, our competing company stood fourth in a list of 
nine at the competitive drill at Wakefield. We certainly expect that 
the boys will give a good account of themselves at Lynn the present 
year. 

There are in operation at present, connected with the school, two 
outside organizations,—the Athletic Association and the Debating 
Club. The former is to give an in-door exhibition in the Town Hall in 
the near future, in preparation for which it is using the drill-shed as a 
gymnasium. The debating club holds meetings fortnightly in the 
High School building, has a membership of about fifty, and is evidently 
proving of benefit to those who participate in its discussions. With the 
purposes of both of these organizations I am in hearty sympathy. 

The High School is still suffering from inadequate accommodations — 
from lack of proper space in which to do its work satisfactorily. ‘The 
main school-room being too small, some of the pupils are obliged to sit 
in one of the recitation-rooms. The departments of science and draw-~ 
ing are especially hampered, and their work most injuriously affected. 
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We hope that the town will see the necessity for taking immediate 
action to provide proper facilities for doing the work expected of the 


school. 
Respectfully submitted, 


FREDERIC T. FARNSWORTH, 


Principal. 
BROOKLINE, February 7, 1891. 


REPORT OF THE MILITARY INSTRUCTOR. 


I have the honor to submit my fifth annual report, for the year 1890. 

The present strength of the battalion is as follows: Boys, 2 com- 
panies, 6 officers ; 38 rank and file; girls, 1 company, 3 officers ; 33 rank 
and file; an aggregate of 80. 

As the drill for girls is not compulsory, and as but thirty-six decided 
io take the exercise this year, it was thought best to have but one 
girls’ company, and that of a double rank formation. 

The battalion, as a whole, is in better condition than ever before 
at this season of the year. This is very easy to account for. The 
captain of the girls’ company was a captain last year, and the captains 
of the boys’ companies were lieutenants last year, and their former + 
experience as officers has had its effect both on the drill and discipline 
of the entire command. 

The drill-shed meets the requirements of the battalion, except that 
on the very coldest days the heating apparatus fails to bring the temp- 
erature to a point of safety or comfort. In faet one drill was given up 
on that account. 

~The formation of the ‘* Second School Regiment ”’ from the battalions 
of suburban schools is having a marked effect on the two boys’ com- 
panies of this battalion. At present these companies are getting in 
readiness for the examination to decide which shall be the competing 
company from the battalion, and both officers and men are exerting 
themselves to secure the honor for their own company, so far as I am 
able to judge, with only feelings of the most generous rivalry. <At 
the ‘‘ Field Day’? at Wakefield, in May last, the company from this 
battalion stood fourth in a list of nine competing companies, and there 
is a determination this year to push it nearer the head of the list, if 
possible. 

The arms and equipments are in good condition; by your direction 
the necessary repairs have been made, and nothing more will be 
ueeded, in my judgment, till after the school year closes. 

The pleasantest feature in the history of the battalion during the 
year was the gift of an elegant national color, from Colonel Albert 
A. Pope, a former Brookline school-boy. The battalion was paraded in 
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the upper Town Hall and the color was, with proper ceremonies, pre- 
sented to the battalion; and consigned to the keeping of the color 
company, which is composed of the girls of the battalion. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES E. HAPGoop, 


Instructor of Military Drill. 
BROOKLINE, February 2, 1891. 


REPORT OF THE DRAWING TEACHER. 


Me S20. DUTTON, 
Superintendent of Schools: 


The simple term, Drawing, somewhat inadequately expresses this 
department, as it is now being carried on in the schools. Industrial 
drawing, as now taught, is but a means to an end. ‘ Learning to draw 
is learning to see.’’ The technique no longer is the principal aim; 
neither is the training of the hand considered of primary importance; 
but we are striving, more than ever before, to train the observation 
and develop the mind. ‘' Form study is the fundamental feature ’’ of 
our work. 

While the work is, in the main, proceeding upon the same general 
method as last year, we are using in the intermediate grades but one 
Prang drawing-book, supplemented by a blank-book. The drawing sets 
which were introduced last year into the first Grammar grade in the 
Pierce School, are now used for all construction in the first and second 
Grammar grades, with the exception of the Lincoln School. 

The High School drawing and extra work in the Lincoln, in addition 
to the general supervision of the work, rendered it necessary to have 
an assistant; and I am pleased to report, that Miss Annie B. Chamber- 
lain, who was appointed to this position, is doing good work. Miss 
Chamberlain gives lessons in Primary and lower Grammar grades, and 
also assists in the mechanical drawing classes at the Lincoln School, 
where the boys of the fourth class, in addition to classes of the previous 
year, are taking mechanical drawing. 

Much time, this fall, has been spent preparing blue prints, from 
which the boys are to construct all objects made in the shop. The 
work in this special department of drawing is, year by year, developing 
and advancing. The graduating class will have accomplished, in June, 
work far in advance of preceding classes. As the size of the classes 
was inereased, it became necessary to have more instrumeuts, etc., 
and I wish to thank the committee for furnishing these materials so 
promptly. 

The drawing-room is now well equipped, and the boys are endeavor- 
ing to show work worthy of such advantages. 
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The High School scheme of work is, in brief, as follows: Outline and 
light and shade in charcoal, from models, casts, still life, and historic 
ornament; plant form from nature in outline, and conventionalization 
of the same. 

In addition to the regular drawing, we have formed a voluntary 
sketch class, which meets afternoons, once in two weeks, in the High 
School building. | 

One point, in justice to the pupils, should be understood by the 
committee, viz.: that in order to obtain satisfactory results in freehand 
work, there must be a special drawing-room. At present we are obliged 
to occupy a regular recitation-room, with poor light for light and shade, 
and at great inconvenience of having models constantly and necessarily 
moved. 

This, the absolute necessity of a drawing-room, is one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest, need in the department of drawing in the 
Brookline schools; and I feel sure that all interested in the matter, do 
most cordially agree with me, and realize that a decided change should 
be effected. ‘‘ Whatever we wish to see in the life of a nation,” says 
Humboldt, ‘“‘ we must first put into its schools.’’ This second ‘‘ power 
of speech’? does much towards opening to the child a new world of 
concepts, thoughts, language, expression, experiences, and the develop- 
ment of certain faculties that otherwise might remain forever dormant. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MARTHA ASENATH HURLBUT, 
January 31, 1891. Teacher of Drawing. 


REPORT OF THE INSTRUCTOR OF MUSIC. 


Mr. 8. T. DUTTON, 
Superintendent of Schools : 


To make a report of the work in music in Brookline public schools 
for the past year, we have but to refer to our exhibition of last June, 
in which was shown, not only the results of the musical instruction, 
but also some of the possibilities in musical development open to us if 
the subject be properly presented. That much progress has heen made 
since the exhibition of 1887, is evident from a mere comparison of the 
two programs. That we have reason to be justly proud of the success 
which has been attained by the mental labors of teachers and scholars, 
is also evident when it is once understood that, so far as we can ascer- 
tain, no such tests as those which were successfully passed last June 
were ever before given to children in this country. 1t will .be remem- 
bered that in these tests, from first to last, there was no intermediate 
process nor the slightest instrumental aid; that, with the exception of 
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the six-year-old children, every test was read, with approximate correct- 
ness, with words at the jirst trial. The selections rendered are also 
worthy of remembrance, such as the ‘‘ Sanctus,’’ from the St. Cecilia 
Mass, by Gounod, sung by the High School scholars; the grand choruses, 
‘*¢ The Heavens are Telling,’”’ from Haydn’s great oratorio; and the ‘ In- 
flammatus,”’ from ‘‘ Stabat Mater,’”’ by Rossini. In this connection, we 
wish specially to refer to our soloist in the latter selection, Miss Lillian 
Cummings, of whom Brookline should be proud, and who never sang 
better in our hearing than on this occasion. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasizea, that the public school children should sing the best music. 

Although we are proud of our past a(tainments, we are by no means 
satisfied. We have an ambition, an ideal, and we are not ashamed of 
it. We believe in music as an educational factor, as a means of mental 
development second to none; therefore, a part of our ambition is to 
make music tell upon the largest number possible of those whom we 
teach. The other part of our aim is to secure the best musical results 
possible, both as regards expression and quality of tone. It was our 
privilege last summer to show our method of teaching and its results to 
a little party of musicians, including some who are the very best on this 
continent, one of whom said, ‘*‘ It greatly exceeds my expectations.’’ 
Should we ever give another exhibition, we hope to be able to show still 
greater improvement, not only as regards the work of a large number, 
but also of the individual; indeed, the present year has already shown 
us some remarkable instances of individual growth in music. We have 
no space to do more than allude to these here; but they are to be seen 
and heard any day when schools are in session. In closing, we would 
earnestly bespeak the coéperation of all the friends of our public school 
system in our work, which, more than anything else, is to effect the 
musical ability and taste of the community a generation hence. 


Respectfully, 
February 1, 1891. SAMUEL W. COLE. 


Summary of Statistics. 


Number of children in town between five and fifteen 

years of age, May 1, 1890 : ts : ; 2,023 00 
Increase upon number Deiunted May 1, 1889 ; : 47 00 
Valuation of school buildings ane Bedaade May1,1890, $477,000 00 
Approximate value of other school property, as desks, 

pianos, books of reference, etc. . : : $13,000 00 
Assessed valuation of real and_ personal aces of 

Brookline, May 1, 1890 . ; : : : . $46,537,300 00 
Amount expended for support of day schools, including 

repairs. ; ‘ / ’ j : : : $61,442 04 
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Additional amount expended for text-books and sup- 


plies ; ; $3,028 11 
Total expenditures Hs the natiatl wae the year, etn 

ing text-books and supplies. : : ? $66,806 40 
Percentage of valuation expended for satis “ ° .0015 


Cost of instruction for each pupil, based on the average 
whole number, including incidentals, text-books, . 
and supplies . p $39 39 


Cost of text-books and Riehee for Miche pacil, hanee 

on the average whole number . j ; $1 78 
Amount expended for Kindergartens, including RAN 

furnishings, and supplies a $2,336 25 
Whole number of. different pupils eaealied in all the 

schools for the year, including the Kindergartens . 2,110 
Average whole number for the year. : : : 1,696 
Percentage of attendance in all the schools, based on 

the average whole number. : : : ' 93 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of age . : 192 
Number of pupils between eight and fourteen years of 

age . : : ’ , : ; 1,176 
Number of pupils Dear five years aE age. . 94 


Number of pupils enrolled in all the schools for ie 
week ending January 23, 1891 (boys, 982; girls, 
1,025). —. ‘ ; : ; : : ; , 2,007 
Of which there are in — 
High School, 109, or 5.4 per cent. 
Grammar pan eniat 951, or 47.4 per cent. 
Primary Schools, 809, or 40.3 per cent. 
Kindergartens, 138, or 6.9 per cent. 
Average number of pupils to each ae in High 


School . : : 19 
Average number of ponte ra an feachet in Guntamee 

Schools . : ‘ 38 
Average number of Hane * anon ronelia: in Primsey 

Schools . ; : 40 
Average number of nuts is ak tonnhers in Kindes: 

gartens . : A : ; ; 23 
Number of teachers in High School : : : : 6 
Number of teachers in Grammar Schools. : é 25 
Number of teachers in Primary Schools ‘ : geek 20 
Number of teachers in Kindergartens . : : : 6 


Special teachers: military drill, 1; drawing, 2 ; musie, 


9 
1; sewing, 3; cooking, 1 ; carpentry, 1. , : 9 


MANUAL TRAINING. iT 


Programme of Manual Training. 


WILLIAM H. LINCOLN SCHOOL. 


ROOM. 


Ls 
2. 


Ao pe 


Am OO dO 


Mm-1 5 0 
2 eae ee Le 


10.00 to 11.00 A. 
10.00 to 11.00 A. 
12.30 to 1.30 P. 
8.45 to 9.45 A. 
12.30 to 1.30 P. 
9.00 to 10.00 A. 
9.00 to 9.30 A. 
9.30 to 10.00 A. 
11.30 to 12.00 P. 
9.00 to 9.30 A. 


11.30 to 12.30 P. 
11.30 to 12.30 P. 
9.00 to 10.00 A. 
9.00 to 10.00 A. 


11.30 to 12.30 P. 
11.30 to 12.30 P. 
11.30 to 12.30 P. 
12.30 to 1.30 P. 


10.00 to 11.00 A. 
10.00 to 11.00 A. 


12.30 to 1.380 P. 
12.30 to 1.30 P. 


11.30 to 1.30 P. 
11.30 to 1.30 P. 
9.00 to 11.00 A. 
9.00 to 11.00 A. 
9.00 to 10.00 A. 
10.00 to 11.00 A. 
11.30 to 12.30 P. 


FREEHAND DRAWING. 


M., Wednesday, and 12.30 to 1.30 P. mM. Friday 
M., Monday and Wednesday. 

mM., Monday. 

M., Thursday. 

M., Tuesday. 

M., Friday. 

M., Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. 
M., Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. 
mM., Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday. 

M., Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


M., Monday and Wednesday. 
M., Tuesday and Friday. 

M., Tuesday and Friday. 

M., Monday and Wednesday. 


CARPENTRY. 


M., Wednesday, and 9 to 10 A. m., Thursday. 
M., Tuesday, and 10 to 11 A. mM., Thursday. 
M., Thursday, and 9 to 10 A. m., Friday. 

M., Thursday, and 9 to 10 A. M., Wednesday, 


WOOD CARVING. 


M., Tuesday and Friday. 
M., Monday and Wednesday. 


WOOD TURNING. 


M., Monday and Wednesday. 
M., Tuesday and Friday. 


SEWING. 


M., Monday. 

M., Friday. 

M., Tuesday. 

M., Monday. 

M., Thursday, and 11.30 to 12.30, Wednesday. 
M., Thursday, and 11.30 to 12.30 A. M., Tuesday. 
M., Tbursday, and 9.00 to 10.00 A. M., Friday. 


12.30 to 1.30 p. M., Thursday, and 9.00 to 10.00 A. M., Wednesday. 
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ROOM. 

1. 11.30 to 1.30 P. 
2. 11.30 to 1.30 P. 
3. 9.00 to 11.00 a. 
4. 9.00 to 11.00 A. 
1. 9.00 to 11.00 a. 
3. 9.00 to 11.00 a. 
2. 11.30 to 1.30 P. 
3. 9.00 to 11.00 a. 
2. 11.30 to 1.30.P. 
1. 9.00 to 11.00 a. 
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COOKING. 


M., Wednesday. 
M., Tuesday. 
M., Friday. 

M., Wednesday. 


HEATH STREET SCHOOL 


SEWING. 
m., Monday. 
M., Thursday. 
M., Thursday. 


COOKING. 
M., Monday. 
m., Monday. 
m., Thursday. 


Sewing Lessons — 1891. 


Miss H. A. NEVERS, Instructor. 


MONDAY. 


Pierce Grammar, Room 3. 
Pierce Primary, Room 5. . 
Cabot, Room 4. 


TUESDAY. 


Pierce Primary, Room 6, 
Parsons, Room 2, 
Pierce Grammar, Room 4, 


WEDNESDAY. 


Pierce Primary, Room 5, 
Lawrence, Room 2, 
Lawrence, Room 1, 


. THURSDAY. 


Pierce Primary, Room 6, 
Pierce Grammar, Room 8, 
Pierce Grammar, Room 4, 


Winthrop, Room 1, 
Boylston, Room 2, 
Pierce Primary, Room 2, 


FRIDAY. 


9 to 10 A. 
10.15 to 11.15 aA. 
12 tol P. 


9 to 104A. 
LOT tots Ae 
1? tobi 


: t 9to 104A. 
11,30 AL. 36 ta 22.36 
12.30 to 1.30 P. 


9 to 104. 
10.15 to 11.15 a. 
12:to ee 


9 to 10 A. 
10.15 to 11.15 a. 
12 tol P. 


High School . 
Pierce Primary 


Pierce Grammar 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
September 
Octobe c 
November 
December 


Pierce Grammar . 


Lincoln 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Lincoln School 


January 
February . 
March 
April 

May 


MUSIC LESSONS. 


Music Lessons—1891. 


Mr. S. W. Coe, Instructor. 


MONDAYS. 

8.30 High School . 
9.10 Heath 
12.30 Sewall . 

Parsons 
Dy 19 January 
2, 16 February 
2, 16, 30 March 
13, 27 April 
P25 May 
8, 22 June 
hes ak September 
Oe ie October 
2, 16, 30 November 
14, 28 December 
TUESDAYS. 
8.30 Pierce Grammar 
9.30 Boylston 
‘ Lincoln 
6, 20 January 
Sea February 
2) Wines March 
Fico ah April 
bi19 May 
2,16 June 
8, 22 September 
6, 20 October 
Bol November 
1,15 December 


WEDNESDAYS. 


7, 14, 21, 28 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4,11, 18, 25 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
6, 13, 20, 27 


June 
September 
October 
November 
December 


eS & OS © 
pes 
or © 


age 
dD 

bD bo bb DO eH 

fat O92 GD» OD 


—= 
= 
bo 
a 


Co cS 


jock 
or 
bo bo: bo PbO LO 
le lete 


ies) 
bo 
bo 


8.30 


3,10, 17, 24 
9, 16, 23, 30 
7, 14, 21, 28 
4,11, 18, 25 
2, 9, 16,2 


30 
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THURSDAYS. 
High School 8.30 High School . 8.30 
Winthrop ; 9.15 Cabot 9.15 
Lawrence 10.15 and 11.30 Parsons 11.30 
Longwood 11 Winthrop 1 
January 1, 15, 29 January 8, 22 
February 5, 19 February 12, 26 
March . 5, 19 March . 12, 26 
April 2, 16, 30 April 9, 22 
May (Peat May 14, 28 
June 4,18 June 11, 25 
September 10, 24 September 17 
October 8, 22 October 1, 15, 29 
November ©. 5, 19 November 12, 26 
December sg aly December 10, 24 
Drawing Lessons. —1891. 
Miss MARTHA H. Huruput, Instructor. 

School. Day. Jan. Feb. Mar April. May. June 

PUN COU «ajo wntes anes Monday 19 9, 23 16 13 + 25 

BAN distorts! Lae hat ets 7s eye Friday 16 6, 27 20 17 1, 22 12 

Lawrence.......... Monaay | 6, 26 16 9 6, 27 18 8 

Pierce Grammar...) Tuesday 20 10 3, dt 21 12 2 

? . wee a 27 ‘gf 10 7, 28 19 9 

Longwood......... eS 13 , 24 17 14 5, 26 16 


HiGguH SCHOOL. 


Wednesday, 8.30 A. M. to 10.30 A. M. 
Thursday, 8.30 A. M. to 1.30 P. M. 


Mechanical Drawing. 


WILLIAM H. LINCOLN SCHOOL. 


Monday, 9 to 10 A. M., and 11.30 to 12.30 P.M. 
Tuesday, 9 to 10 A. M., and 11.30 to 12.30 P. M. 
Wednesday, 9 to 10 A. M., and 11.30 to 12.30 P. m. 
Friday, 9 to 10 A. M., and 11.30 to 12.30 P. mo. 
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Drawing Lessons. — 1891. 


Miss ANNIE B. CHAMBERLAIN, Asst. Instructor. 


School, So Day. Jan, Feb. March. | Apr. May. June. 
By AbOU. ysis sae Monday. | 5, 26 16 9 6, 27 18 8 
ae Red eras Wed’sday.| 7. 28 18 11 8, 29 20 10 
eo | ees -| Monday. | 12 2, 23 16 13 4, 25 15 
ROT Wr BRS seine ae 5, 19 2, 16 Bale ae OFe20 4, 18 1, 15 
ERE Tuesday. | 13; 27) 7°10, 24+; 10, 31 |. 14, 28 |°12,26 | 9, 23 
aM ate ski oust s A 20 3, 17 3, 17 (ees! 5, 19 2 
Winthrop ....... Monday. 19 g 2,30 20 11 1,22 
SS i eS Wed’sday.| 7, 28 18 11 8, 29 20 10 
OR A 6) and ate Tuesday. | 6, 27 17 10 Aa 19 9 
He AL Nae ‘e 13 3, 24 Ef 14 5, 26 16 
PATRONS. sh eee ets ef 20 10 3, 31 21 12 2, 23 
Babes “or lanre cuts Wed’sday.| 14 4, 25 18 15 6, 27 17 
Pierce Grammar he 21 11 4 1, 22 13 3, 24 
Pierce Primary .| Thursday.) 22 12 5 2, 23 14 4, 25 
Lawrence ....... y 15 5, 26 19 16 T, 28 18 
TIESEDS ig ne oe es es 8, 29 19 12 9, 30 21 11 


| Mechanical Drawing. 
WILLIAM H. LINCOLN SCHOOL. 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 9 A. M. to 10 A. M., 11.30 A. M. to 
12.30 P. M. 


High School. 


OUTLINE OF THE COURSE CF STUDY. 


There are two courses of study: General and College 
Preparatory. The former aims to give students such a well- 
rounded education as shall enable them to discharge intelli- 
gently the duties of life. 

Selections from this course constitute a course fitting pupils 
for the Institute of ‘Technology. The College Preparatory 
Course affords thorough preparation for Harvard and other 
colleges. 

It will be noticed in the outline below that many of the 
studies are found in both courses. 


FIRST YEAR: 
GENERAL COURSE. 


Required, English — Longfellow, Lowell, Irving, Emerson, Holmes, 
Whittier, Scott; frequent written exercises and lessons in Rhetoric in 
connection with work in literature. Algebra, to quadratic equations; 
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Biology, practical zoology; Physiology, with supplementary lectures in 
Hygiene; Botany, with special attention to physiology of the plant, 
its growth and habits, with slight stress on mere classification. 

Electives (one), Latin — Cesar, books I.-IV. Collar’s Latin prose 
composition through the year. French—Otto’s Grammar, as far as 
passive verbs, the more common irregular verbs. Doriot’s French 
Reader — dictation, compositions, English into French, French con- 
versation, so far as practicable. German — Otto’s Grammar through 
irregular verbs; Grimm's Tales, Andersen’s Tales (at sight); memo- 
rizing extracts, daily conversation. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 


Same as General, except that Latin is required, Zoology and Botany 
omitted, and French or German may be an elective. 


SECOND YEAR. 
GENERAL COURSE. 

Required, English — Goldsmith, Burke, Cowper, Burns, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Macaulay, Dickens. Written work and Rhetoric as 
above. Geometry, second half year. Ancient History. 

Electives (two or three). Latin — Ovid, one thousand lines, Virgil 
JT.-VI. Jones’ Latin pruse composition, French — Otto’s Grammar, 
Part I. Super’s French Reader. Dictations, etc., as in first year. 
German — Hauff’s Das Kalte Herz, Schiller’s William Tell, sight work, 
memorizing, etc. Algebra— from quadratic equations through the 
elements, first half year. Book-keeping, first half year. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 


Tequired, Latin, Algebra, Geometry, Ancient History (as above). 

Electives, English, French. German (as above). Greek — White’s 
First Lessons, Goodwin’s Grammar, Mass’s Greek Reader (selections), 
Anabasis Book I. 


THIRD YEAR. 
GENERAL COURSE. 

Required, English — Pope, Dryden, Addison, Gray, Thompson, 
Carlyle, Bacon, Shakespeare (Julius Cesar,. Merchant of Venice), 
Rhetoric made practical by frequent exercises in composition. Physics 
— through the year. Harvard requisites and substance of Gage’s 
elements. Geometry — Plane, fivished, first half year. 

Electives (one or two). Latin— Cicero, four orations; Virgil, 
Eclogues,; Nepos and Cesar at sight; prose composition based on 
Nepos. French —review and extension of work of two previous 
years in grammar, using Otto and Chardenal; Knapp’s French Read- 
ing; some play required for Harvard advanced French; dictations, 
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etc. German —Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea; Schiller’s Maria 
Stuart; ‘‘ advanced ”’ college requisites; sight work and conversation. 
Algebra and Geometry — reviews second half year. Book-keeping — 
first half with third class. College and Institute reviews in Arithmetic, 
Geography, etc. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 

Required, Latin, Geometry (as above). Reviews in Latin, Algebra, 
Geometry. 

Electives, English, French, German, Physics (as above), Greek, 
Anabasis II.-IV., at sight V., Greek composition reviews. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


GENERAL COURSE. 


Required, English — general survey of English literature, including 
not only the five great authors, Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Shakespeare, 
(Macbeth, Hamlet), Tennyson, but also any others not previously 
taken up; for example, Sidney, Swift, Johnson, Southey, Lamb, 
Moore, De Quincey, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Ruskin. Frequent exer- 
cises in composition as above. Civil Government, first half-year; 
Political Economy, second half-year; Chemistry, through the year; 
Inorganic; little attention to text-book work, students being taught to 
‘¢ study the things themselves.”’ 

Electives (one or two), Latin — Cicero, three to five orations; 
Virgil, two or three books; Ovid, one thousand lines —all at sight. 
French ‘‘ advanced ”’ college requisites. La Fontaine, dictation, ete. 
German — Minna von Barnhelm, ‘‘ advanced ”’ college requisites, sight 
work and conversation. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 


Required, Latin (as above), Ancient History, English (college re- 
quirements). 

Electives, Greek — Homer I.-VI. (last three at sight). Xenophon, 
Anabasis and Hellenica — at sight. Greek prose composition — Jones, 
and Xenophon. English, French, German (as above). 

Music, declamations (girls may read), and military drill (compulsory 
for boys) through both courses; drawing, first two years in general 
course, first year in College Preparatory Course. A foreign language 
must be taken at least two years, and one such language must be con- 
tinued throughout both courses. Candidates for College and Institute 
elect according to institution and course therein chosen. The ‘‘ labor- 
atory method” is pursued throughout the science department. Report 
of student committee on current events twice per week. Quarterly 
report cards sent home to parents. 
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TEACHERS. 


HIGH. 


Frederic T. Farnsworth 
John C. Packard . 
Anna M. Johnson. 
Clara G. Fogg 

Mary P. Frye. 

A. May Frost. 


PIERCE. 


Chas. N. Bentley . 
Eleanor J. McKenzie 
H. Rose Palmer 
Camelia A. Howe . 
Emma A. George . 
Frances W. Dawson 
Madge E. Malone . 
Abbie F. Bosworth 
Nellie W. French . 
Olive S. Day . 


LAWRENCE. 


Elizabeth W. Bean 
Fannie M. Houghton 
Martha A. Cushman . 
Sarah W. Proctor . 


LINCOLN. 


David S. Farnham 2 
Ruth E. Lander . : 
Adela F. Rockwood 
Sophie J. Gowen . 
Abbie A. Hoyt 

Emma L. Stokes . 

. Francik. Lamprey 


CR />Matilda B. Doland 


HEATH. 


Mary J. Collingwood 
Mary A. Kelley 
Esther E. Glynn 
Margaret J. Sweeney 
Susan M. Thacher. 


WINTHROP. 


Annie G. Molloy 
Etta B. Nowell 
Anna M. Taylor 
Adeline T. Joyce . 


Alice H. Shaw ‘ ; 


PARSONS. 


Hattie M. Peirce 
Susan C. Hayward 
Fanny W. Morey . 
Hattie L. Carr 


ROOM. 


oo 0 Oe CUP co bo COAID TP Whe bo Coe LDH WHOOP oboe 


H> Gor bo 


GRADE. 


Vil, Ville 
xe 


XII. 
Vi. 


VI. 

ah. 

XII. 
Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten. 


Schools and Teachers. 


BEGAN 
SERVICE. 


Sept., 1888 
Sept., 1890 
Dec., 1884 
Oct., 1885 
Sept., 1871 
Dec., 1890 


Jan., 1890 
Jan., 1880 
Sept., 1886 
Jan., 1880 
April, 1877 
Feb., 1889 
Sept., 1872 
Sept., 1883 
Oct., 1839 
Dec., 1890 


Sept., 1879 
Dec., 1889 
Sept., 1883 
Dec., 1889 


April, 1880 
May, 1887 
Oct., 1887 
May, 1883 
Sept., 1890 
Sept., 1886 
Sept., 1886 
Sept., 1890 


Sept., 1874 
Sept., 1878 
Sept., 1889 
Sept., 1883 
Dec., 1890 


May, 1888 
Sept., 1889 
Oct., 1882 
Sept., 1890 
Sept., 1890 


Oct., 1888 
Sept., 1885 
Sept., 1886 
Mar., 1882 


PRESENT 
SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Schools and Teachers. — Continued. 
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TEACHERS. Room. GRADE. Seraph | - RRETy 
CABOT. 
Lilian M. Walton . A4-VIL Dec., 1888 $700 
Annie M. Osgood . Pe Niles Sept., 1881 700 
Helen F. Wetherbee blag, 08 es Cea, Jan., 1887 675 
Mary E. Kingsbury DV eee. Sept., 1881 725 
LONGWOOD. 
Charlotte M. Frost dey MIT VIIE, EX April, 1881 700 
BoyustTon. 
Emma L. Wiswall. Sa ee LL. Sept.. 1875 + 725 
Eva W. Cook. oe Xe os i June, 1883 675 
Emma T. Lewis Ts ho Gt Sept., 1867 725 
Harriet B. Stodder 3 | Kindergarten. Sept., 1888 700 
Josephine Gay 3 | Kindergarten. Oct., 1889 350: 
SEWALL. 
Mabel A. English . Devel Sept., 1890 600° 
Mary A. O’Hearn . Olle Me EEL April, 1888 600: 
NEWTON STREET. 
Mary E. Hyde Py VITl xX exXIT> | Sept., 1870 450 
AUBURN STREET. 
Annie D. Burgess . 1 | Kindergarten. | Jan., 1891 400" 
Annie B. Winchester 1 | Kindergarten. Feb., 1891 350 
57 teachers. $42,650 
BEGAN PRESENT 
SERVICE. SALARIES. 
Superintendent of Schools .| Samuel T. Dutton Sept., 1890 $3,500 
Music teacher ; Samuel W. Cole . Sept., 1884 900 
Instructor in carpentry S. C. Griffin . ; Sept.. 1888 1,000 
ee ai an Martha M. Hurlbut Sept., 1886 900 
Drawing teachers . Annie D. Chamberlain, 375. 
Instructor in cooking Mary A. Little Sept., 1888 650 
Harriet A. Nevers Sept., 1873 625 
Sewing teachers Catharine F. Johnson, | Sept., 1888 650 
Alice A. Stevens . Jan., 1891 200 
Instructor in military drill . | Chas. E. Hapgood May, 1886 200 
Clerk at Supt.’s office Dec., 1888 450: 


AnnaS. Withington . 
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Enrolment and Attendance. 


SCHOOLS. 


PURSES eters. Dea ete laltert ys 


TCO ei Uy ee ick woe 


. 


TAWTENGET CEs cee. 1 ee eee 


Peat eee ee. oe hice 


BOVIStONSE Ruy pide spe ks 


GOAL ec eet ie ie citer 


WENGhTOp 7. adhe ween 


BaPRONS che ce ee een eee 


LOR SWOGR 5550 r4bk ss neky 
Newton Street............. 


Enrolled During 
the Year. 


Rooms 
Whole Number 


bad 
i > eH OU 
DRaSESEEG 


42 


fe 
aH Ooo 


ros 
Or ot 


i i 
It 


H Orde 
EON 


40 
44 


57 
19 


15 


2,110 


MeOH ND OEN ENDER END HENWOPRHEN UPROAR ENDER WDNR ENATR ONE RODE 
on 
—_ 


Average 
Number for the 
Year. 


ge 


Perecenta 
of Attendance for 
the Year. 


Number Enro'led 
Week Ending 
Jan, 23, 1891. 


2,007 


Number Attendin 


g 
g 


Week En l/in 
Jan. 23, 1891. 


1,854 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


- High School.:....... 
Pierce Grammar ... 
Rierce Primary, :..... 
TUM COlM se oe ere ore 
Lincoln annex ..... 
TAWIOICE io sae.oe oe 
LUNE WHOUS sia «2 
Cabot EP OR ee. 


Bations etry are 


Erected. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 
n 

3 _ s 

& g oe LOCATION. 

A S ° 

fx a és 

a 
1884 | Wood ........... 6 | Prospect Street. 
= HIGH) 0s. 4.08 4 | Prospect Street. 
LSOOU I PES ELC Kiar costene (ops, whale 6 Pierce Street. 

- BIG Ais eaqen s 38 | Boylston Street. 

- BECEMeI oh. >> 6 Boylston Street. 
1885 | Brick and wood 4 Francis Street. 

- BROCE Stn cn cet 2 | St. Mary’s Street. 

- UES RVC Keeeteetes ote 4 Marion Street. 

- Bricker kies 4 Brookline Avenue. 
1886 | Brick and wood.| 4 Walter Avenue. 
Rote PR) Sle? ITU yyege, eae 4 | Boylston Street. 

- IVWWOOU sate acne 2 Sewall Street. 

mal NWVOOUU a ee ee 4 Heath Street. 

— Wicovare b eae A caer 1 Newton Street. 

Janitors. 


Leonard E. Newcomb, 21 Prospect Street . 
Edward Moran, Chestnut Street 

Owen Carey, Cameron Street 

Richard Kelleher, Sewall Street . 

John Edgar, 6 White Place 

John J. Nyhen, 56 Walter Avenue 

John H. Burns, 43 Walter Avenue 
Lawrence Moran, Houlihan Avenue . 
William B. Webber, Newton Street 


Truant Officer. 


Frederick H. Robinson, Washington Street 


Appropriations. 


$480 00 
600 00 
800 0U 
600 00 
600 00 
600 00 
144 00 
600. 00 

72 00 


600 00 


To carry on the schools as they are now organized will re- 
quire the following appropriations : 


For salaries of teachers 


Instructor in military drill 
Superintendent 
Clerk at superintendent’s office 


Truant officer 


Amount carried forward 


$50,550 00 
200 00 
3,500 00 
450 00 
600 00 


$55,300 00 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 
Amount brought forward ‘ : $55,300 00 
For Janitors ‘ ; ; : : 4,800 00 
Fuel. . : : . ; ; 4,000 00 
Sundry expenses . : 4,000 00 
| ++ + $68,100-00 
Text-books and supplies : ; 3,500 00 
Evening schools . : 1,000 00 
Industrial vacation schools . : : 500 00 
Interior repairs of school-houses ; 1,500 00 
Reference books, High and Grammar . 500 00 


$75,100 00 

WILLIAM H. LINCOLN, 
WiLuiAM T. R. MARVIN, 
MICHAEL DRISCOLL, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CABOT, 
JOHN D. RUNKLE, 
CHARLES J. LINCOLN, 
FRANK WELLS, 
Mrs. ANNIE E. CRANE, 
AARON H. LATHAM, 

School Committee. 
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BROOKLINE: 
The Chronicle ress: C. A, WA. Spencer. 
1892. 


SCHOOL CALENDAR, 1892. 


Winter term be@an. . -\Giee +) alt ou oo stu ame ee sta aen te Jan. 4. 

Winter, term ends <. <sym. yee + CAS Mesos vy dy ete ates April 6. 

Spring term begins’. . .Biea..0k): scenes st vanes o/s Aprils: 

Spring term ends)... "Sai '. hi - sae els eiee ares ¢ oa Je) PU ONE OGs 

Fall'term begins (25.;.. . Gale. |... siemeame -: sbauas alee eae Sept. 12. 

Fallterm:ends . ii... . Sa). |. eee er eee ee \. Dec. 23: 
HOLIDAYS. 


February 22, May 30, June 17, Nov. 23, 24, 25. 


SCHOOL HOURS. 


First and second-vear classes. . - - +. eee 8.30 A.M. to 12.30 P. M. 
Third-y LSB . ie ‘| Rae 8.30 a. M tol P.M. 
Other os ey me se bs — Sighs 8.80 a. M. to 1.30 P. M. 


OHOOL COMMITTEE. 


ORGANIZATION, 1891-92. 


Term Expires. Term Expires. 
William f--Lincoln ~ ee... : 1892 Mrs. Annie EH. Crane ... . 1893 
Michaels Driscoll e422 1892 Aaron'H.)Latiam Soee ere . 18938 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot ... . 1892 William T. R. Marvin. . . . 1894 
*George N. Carpenter. . . . 1892 John D. Runkle 
Gore Krank, Wells:3), ./¢.5.eus 1893 


WILLIAM HENRY LINCOLN, Chairman. 
WitiiaM T. R. Marvin, Secretary. 
SAMUEL T. DuTTON, Superintendent. 


* Elected to fill the vacancy made by the resignation of Mr. Charles J. Lincoln; a successor 
for the balance of the unexpired term (till 1894) to be elected at the annual town meeting. 
} Resigned February, 1892. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


The School Committee of the Town of Brookline respect- 
fully submit the following, as their annual report for the 
year ending February 1, 1892. 

The membership of the board, with dates when their sey- 
eral terms expire, is given on the preceding page. 

The board was organized at the beginning of the year by 
the choice of Mr. William H. Lincoln as Chairman, and*of 
Mr. W. T. R. Marvin as Secretary. 


“The following standing committees were appointed : 


HigH ScHoor—William T. R. Marvin, John D. Runkle, Charles J. 
Lincoln. 
TEACHERS—Charles J. Lincoln, Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot, Wm. H. Lincoln. 
FINANCE—Michael Driscoll, William H. Lincoln, Aaron H. Latham. 
Music—Mrs. Annie EK. Crane, Michael Driscoll, W. T. R. Marvin. 
MILITARY DRILL AND PHYSICAL EXERCISES—Frank Wells, W. T. R. Mar- 
vin, Charles J. Lincoln, Aaron H. Latham, Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS—John D. Runkle, Michael Driscoll, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cabot, Mrs. Annie E. Crane, William H. Lincoln. 
EVENING ScHoots—Aaron H. Latham, Michael Driscoll, Chas. J. Lincoln. 


At the meeting of the board on the 14th of September 
last, Mr. Charles J. Lincoln communicated his resignation 
as a member, having ceased to be a resident of the town. 
The board received the notice of his removal with great 
regret, and highly appreciate the services which Mr. Lincoln 
has so freely rendered to his associates and to the town. On 
the 12th October following, the School Committee and the 
Selectmen, in joint convention, chose Mr. George N. Car- 
penter to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Aaron H. Latham was appointed to the vacancy on 
the High School committee, and Mr. Carpenter to those on 
Evening Schools, Military Drill and Physical Exercises, 
Finance, and Teachers. 
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Teachers. . 

For the first time in several years the Committee have to 
report the death of a teacher while in office. ’Miss Esther 
E. Glynn, an earnest and devoted instructor in the Heath 
School, most conscientious and faithful in the discharge of 
all her duties, died in December last, after something more 
than two years’ service. The board have placed on record 
a suitable tribute to her memory. 

Early in the winter it was found that with the number of 
teachers employed, it was frequently necessary to obtain the 
services’ of a substitute teacher for a longer or shorter 
period, to supply a place temporarily vacant from sickness 
or some other contingency; the board therefore elected 
Miss Hattie EK. Hunt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., asa general sub- 
stitute, to be called upon by the Superintendent to teach 
whenever her services should be most needed, and in the 
meantime to give such class instruction as might be assigned 
to her. Her time has generally been fully occupied with 
special instruction in the different schools. Miss Annie ' 
Utley was also elected to a similar position, but was after- 
wards stationed, for the present, at the Pierce Primary 
School. | 

Mr. Frederic T. Farnsworth resigned the Head Master- 
ship of the High School at the close of the last school year, 
and Mr. David S. Sanford, of Stamford, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed as his successor. In this school it has been decided 
to discontinue the military drill, so far as classes for the girls 
are concerned, and to substitute a systematic training in 
physical exercises, under what is known as the Ling method, 
or Swedish gymnastics. Miss Bessie F. Gordon, a graduate 
of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, was elected 
as the instructor of this department ; she also gives instruc- 
tion to the other teachers in the methods employed, visit- 
ing all in course. An experiment is now making, of giving 
a few lessons in physical exercises by a competent teacher 
from the Institute of Technology, to the boys of the High 
School, in the hope that some tendencies claimed to be the 
result of the military drill may be counteracted. 


, 
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Miss Hurlbut, who has been the Instructor in Drawing 
for more than five years, has found it necessary to request 
a leave of absence for the present school year, should her 
health not be sooner restored; Miss Mary L. Patrick sup- 
plies her place during her absence. 

In the Lawrence School, Miss Proctor resigned early in 
the year; and in June last, Miss Houghton also resigned. 
These vacancies have been filled by the election of Miss 
Hortense M. Wiggin to succeed the former, and Miss Carrie 
A. Lyle, the latter. The enlargement of this school-house, 
now substantially finished, will require an addition to our 
force of teachers here. 

In the Wm. H. Lincoln School, Miss Nettie M. Willey 
has been appointed to succeed Miss Little as teacher in 
cooking, also giving instruction at the Heath. Miss Susan 
M. Thatcher has been transferred to this school from the 
Heath, to take the place of Miss Stokes, resigned ; Miss 
Olive S. Day has also been transferred to this school, in 
place of Miss Gowan, resigned. Miss Addie Dodge has 
been givena class formed at the beginning of the year. Miss 
Utley succeeded Miss Day in the Pierce Primary, and Miss 
Francis E. Darrah has been eo ried to the vacancy in the 
Heath School. 

In the Sewall School, Miss Mabel A. English has resigned, 
and Miss Dora 8. Main has succeeded her. Miss Hattie E. 
Hunt has been appointed a teacher in this school, and other 
additions will be needed to the teachers there, as soon as 
the new building is finally ready for occupancy. 

Miss Rose E. Ryan has been appointed to a position in 
the Parsons School in place of Miss Morey, resigned ; Miss 
Louise W. Pray as an assistant in the Boylston’ Kinder- 
garten ; and Miss Heien Newell has been placed in charge of 
the Kindergarten at Longwood. Miss Lucille P. Brigdon 
has been appointed a substitute teacher. 

In the Parsons School Kindergarten, which has been hold- 
ing sessions in the Union Building, Miss Grace Darling and 
Miss Mary L. Coolidge have been appointed as teachers, 
without pay from the town. 
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Mr. S. C. Griffin, who has been the special instructor in 
carpentry, since September, 1888, resigned at the close of 
the last year. Mr. Albert P. Kimball is now holding the 
appointment, and Joseph Owens, a former pupil of the 
school, is assisting him in the work. 

Mr. S. W. Cole, our excellent teacher of music, having 
accepted a position in the New England Conservatory of 
Music, is unable to give the time needed for that depart- 
ment to all the schools, and an arrangement has been made 
by which he now has the assistance of Miss Ella F. Story, 
for certain hours. | 

These changes, with scarcely an exception, while more 
numerous than usual, are partly due to the voluntary retire- 
ment of quite a number of teachers, to take up a different 
work in life ; but more especially to the constant increase in 
the number of scholars under instruction in the town. The 
erection of the new school-house on Harvard street, on land 
once owned by Epwarp Devotion, the first benefactor of the 
Public Schools of Brookline, the opening of the new build- 
ing on Sewall street, and of the new rooms in the Lawrence 
School, with the pressing calls made upon the Committee 
to extend our system of manual training into other schools 
than those where it is now a part of the course of study, 
clearly indicate an early and considerable increase in the 
whole number of teachers employed, and of course in the 
necessary expenditures resultant thereupon. 


High School. 

Our High School is now in better condition to do the work 
for which it is designed than at any previous time; yet we 
feel more than ever the necessity of a new building for the 
school, if it is hoped to have it make the full returns that it 
can and ought to do. The wing which has been added has 
supplied an excellent physical and chemical laboratory; a 
retiring room for the teachers, long and imperatively needed ; 
a fine room for drawing, which is utilized also for the teacher 
of Swedish gymnastics to the girls; and smaller recitation- 
rooms for other teachers. This also enables us to use as a 
sort of library and reading-room, in connection with the other 
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work of the school, the room behind the main hall, formerly 
a very crowded recitation room; the room below is still 
used for certain purposes connected with the studies in natu- 
ral sciences. But the main hall is greatly crowded; every 
available inch of space has been used ; aisles have been closed 
by placing desks in pairs, and new desks have been set up, 
until there is no room for more. It would have been almost 
impossible to have done the required work of the present 
year without the addition completed and opened in Septem- 
ber last. But even as it stands today, it is to be regarded as a 
make-shift, rather than as the permanent home of the school 
for a single day longer than is absolutely necessary. The 
sanitary conveniences, although improved in several ways by 
what has been done to them during the year, are unworthy 
of the town; it may be doubted whether they are not inferior 
in every way to those of every other school-house in town ; 
certainly they are far below what we think they ought to be. 

The boiler in the basement, as it stands, is probably as 
well arranged as it can be for the work required; but with 
the demands on its capacity for the building and its addition, 
for the Pierce School and the drill-shed, we were obliged 
early in the autumn to notify the Trustees of the Public Lib- 
rary that it did not have sufficient power to do all that was 
needed for the public schools and for the library also. This 
fact, in connection with the matter of ventilation, should also 
be in mind in considering our appropriations. The require- 
ments of the State Inspectors as to the supply of fresh air, 
involved about one-fourth of the entire: cost of the recent 
addition. The consumption of coal to properly warm the 
fresh air thus introduced is very much larger than ever be- 
fore—greatly exceeding our estimates—and has made serious 
inroads into our annual appropriation. This is a phase of the 
matter of ventilation that has not thus far been realized and 
needs consideration. 

The board has appointed a special committee who are now 
considering various sites for a new building for this school. 
It is the intention of the board to present a further report on 
this subject to the town and to ask for an appropriation for 
the purchase of a site at an early day. 
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Summary of Statistics. 


Number of children in town between five and fifteen years 

of age, May 1, 1891 d , i t F 2,077 
Increase upon number returned May 1, 1890 ? ‘ 54 
Valuation of school buildings and grounds, May 1, 1891 . $412,500.00 
Approximate value of other school property, as desks, 


pianos, books of reference, etc. . : F 14,500.00 
Assessed valuation of real and personal estates of Brake 

line, May 1, 1891 . § ‘ 3 . $50, 729, 500.00 
Amount expended for support of Hey haolke including 

repairs . ; $70;773.00 
Additional amount eepended for totes Buoke and dnppner ; $4,247.29 
Total expenditures for the schools for the year, including ~ 

text-books and supplies A : $75,020.29 
Percentage of assessed valuation ey for vere : .0017 


Cost of instruction for each pupil, based on the average 
whole number, including incidentals, text-books, and 


supplies . ; : $39.59 
Cost of text-books and sanaitee’ for cari Boni Hane on 
the average whole number . ; $2.24 
Whole number of different pupils enrolled in aul me school 
for the year, including the Kindergartens . ‘ ; 2,380 
Average whole number for the year . ; 1,897 
Percentage of attendance in all the schools, sae on fis 
average whole number . : ; 4 ; : 92 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of age P 241 
Number of pupils between eight and fourteen years of age 1,202 
Number of pupils under five years of age . 2 180 
Number of pupils enrolled in all the schools for the Wabi 
ending January 29, 1892 (boys, 1,063; girls 1,117) ; 2,180 
Of which there are in the High School . 5 127, or 5.8 per cent. 
Grammar schools . 4 1,003, or 46 per cent. 
Primary schools . : 861, or 39.9 per cent. 
Kindergartens. : 189, or 8.6 per cent. 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in High School . 21 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in Grammar 
schools . : 40 
Average number of Rapie to bath eRe in t Peta 
schools . ‘ 39 
Average number of ON TIE to sty fencer in | Kindergartens 21 
Number of teachers in High School . ; ; F f 6 
Number of teachers in Grammar schools . i é ‘ 25 
Number of teachers in Primary schools : F : ; 22- 
Number of teachers in Kindergartens - ; ‘ ‘ 9 


Special teachers: military drill, 1; drawing, 3; music, 2; 

sewing, 3; cooking, 1; carpentry, 2; physical cul- 

ture; 1 ~. : 2 ‘ : : 13 
Total number of tenehuee in aie seneets : ; } : 75 


* 
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Industrial Education. 


In the spring of 1888, the Ward Grammar school was trans- 
ferred to the new Wm. H. Lincoln building; and although 
the question of revising the course of studies for this school 
had been considered in a more or less general way, no scheme 
of work had been sufficiently mapped out to shape or modify 
to any considerable extent the plans of the Lincoln building. 

In September, 1888, when the scheme of manual studies 
which has since been very closely followed, and is shown ona 
subsequent page of this report, was inaugurated, it was soon 
found that to carry out fully the proposed scheme, space and 
facilities which the Lincoln building did not and could not be 
made to include, must be provided in some other way, which 
led to the erection of what is now known as the Lincoln An- 
nex. This annex is in all ways admirably serving its purpose, 
and it is now apparent that what at first might have been 
regarded as an oversight in the plan of the Lincoln building 
must now be considered as a matter of good fortune, as these 
manual-training shops could not have been included in it 
without seriously impairing its usefulness for the other pur- 
poses of the school. It may be assumed in the construction 
of new school buildings, that the mechanic-arts shops should 
never be included under the same roof with the other school 
rooms, unless in a section by themselves, and separated from 
the other rooms by brick walls, solid and thick enough to 
prevent the passage of all sounds and all vibrations from 
running machinery. ? 

In enlarging old buildings, as in the cases of those of the 
Heath and Lawrence schools, the Committee has been obliged 
to consider, not what was absolutely the best, but what was 
best under the circumstances. 

In the group of school buildings designed for the new 
site on Harvard street, the first of which, a six-room primary, 
is soon to be built, it is proposed to erect a separate manual- 
training building, to be connected with the other buildings 
by covered corridors, which shall ultimately contain all the 
drawing-rooms, cooking-rooms, mechanic-arts shops and all 
other rooms for hand-work in the sciences or in the arts, 
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which would not be desirable in the other buildings, besides 
the boilers for heating the whole group, and the power for 
ventilation, and the driving of all the needed machinery. 

During the past year the manual-training work in the 
Wm. H. Lincoln and Heath schools has successfully fol- 
lowed along the line of previous years. As was announced 
in our last report, a wood-turning and pattern-shop has been 
fitted with sixteen lathes and pattern benches, and it was 
hoped that in this report we should be able to announce that 
one or more of the higher classes in the school had satis- 
factorily completed both of these courses. We have found, 
however, in these higher courses that more time for acquir- 
ing reasonable proficiency was needed then was anticipated, 
and we are only now ready to take up pattern-making. The 
course has been carefully considered by Mr. Kimball, and we 
are looking forward to it with unusual interest, as it will 
prove a very critical test of the proficiency of the pupils in 
the preceding courses of carpentry and wood-turning, as 
well as of their ability to observe, to reason and to execute 
with skill and precision. Assuming reasonable success in 
pattern work, we shall soon need as the next step in the 
series of our mechanic-arts shops, a foundry, in which the 
pupils can be taught to reproduce their patterns in metal. 
This course will demand a still wider range of observation 
and care, and will test the thoughtfulness and practical 
judgment of the pupils in a high degree. 

After many and unexpected delays, the new manual- 
training rooms in the Lawrence school building will soon be 
ready for occupancy, and they are expected to furnish a 
large increase in our manual-training facilities. 

The usual exhibit of work in Lincoln Hall, in the several 
departments, which had proved so interesting a feature of 
the close of the preceding years, was not held last year, 
owing to the fact that we participated in the manual-train- 
ing exhibition which was held in Boston last spring, by the 
Manual-Training Conference. As an exhibit of grammar- 
school work, we had no reason to feel dissatisfied with the 
result. 
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We feel sure that all the citizens of the town will be 
interested in the illustrations in the report which accom- 
panied our exhibit. 

In June we shall again give to all the friends and patrons 
of our schools an opportunity to judge of our advance dur- 
ing the year by an exhibition in which manual-training will 
be a prominent feature. 


The Penny Savings. 

The penny-savings account for the year, from Jan. Ist, 
1891, to Jan. 1st, 1892, will be found below. 

The whole amount collected is nearly $500 less than the 
previous year. This is partly accounted for in the changes in 
the Lawrence and Sewall schools, which have disturbed the 
regularity of the collections, and partly, no doubt, by the 

fact that the novelty has worn off. The Committee are, 
however, more than satisfied with the result, and wish to ex- 
press their warm appreciation of the zeal and care which the 
teachers have shown, and the willingness with which they 
have assumed the laborious detail required to insure perfect 
accuracy in the accounts. The accounts were audited in July, 
during the vacation, and it is to be noted that the small mis- 
takes that were found were all in the children’s favor. 

The Committee wish particularly to express their thanks to 
Mrs. G. D. Noyes and Mrs. W. E. Andrews, who have been 
most regular and assiduous in taking charge of the work in 
the Lincoln and Heath schools. : 

It should not be forgotten that these small accounts neces- 
sarily give a great deal of trouble at the Savings Bank, and 
were it not for the assistance and great courtesy extended to 
the trustees by Mr. William E. Lincoln, the secretary and 
treasurer of the bank, the complications might have been 
serious. He has contrived a system of registry, for parents 
and trustees, which relieves every one concerned and puts 
the work on a practicable basis, and we owe him our most 
sincere thanks. 

There are now more than seven hundred children who have 
their bank books registered, and we believe that the influence 
of that fact, in itself, will do a great deal toward stimulating 
the habit of saving which is so essential to their future welfare. 
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PENNY SAVINGS COLLECTIONS, 1891-92. 


Total Individual 

Schools. Collection. Bank Books. 
Lawrence : , , : Pir ifniks, , . $338 40 5S 
Lincoln . : : ‘ f ’ OOR OL 191 
Cabot 4 : i ; : ’ } sak AUD 69 
Pierce Primary : ; ; : ‘ ; . 407 81 110 
Pierce Grammar : : : : , ; “LA l9o 79s 42 
Parsons . : : : 5 ; : d . 490 67 66 
Heath ‘ é 4 ‘ ; : : : bl 22 107 
Sewall ‘ ‘ ; 4 : } : ; : 66 49 13 
Newton Street ; , : ‘ , ; ; 54 08 8 
Longwood : : ; ; d : E 4 20 58 5 
Winthrop } ; i 2 : . 246 88 45 

Boylston . : : E ; ; A . 280 50 app. 30app. 
$3,662 74 739 


The proximity of the police station to the public schools 
has long been a matter of regret to the Committee, and to 
the parents of many of our pupils; on different occasions 
petitions have been presented to the board, asking us to 
endeavor to have it removed. The reasons for this are too 
apparent to require any comment, and the Committee are 
pleased to know that the matter of its removal is to be brought 
before the town at the coming annual meeting. Should this 
plan be favorably entertained by our citizens—and the moral 
advantages appear to be fully sufficient to justify the change— 
the board could be provided with much more convenient quar- 
ters in the old Town Hall. Thereis now a lack of sufficient 
room for the business at the Superintendent’s office, for the 
care and storage of text-books and other property used in our 
schools, supplies of which must always be kept on hand, and 
there seems to be no practicable way by which more space 
can be given us in the Town Hall. 


Appropriations. . 
A careful estimate has been made of the amounts required 
for the maintenance of the schools as now organized for the 


coming year, and the following appropriations will be 
necessary :— 
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For Salaries of teachers . : - ; . $57,000 00 
Instructor in military drill . : ; : 200 00 
Superintendent : é : ; 3,500 00 
Clerk of Superintendent’s omnes i ; s 450 00 
Truant officer ; , ; : , : 900 00 
Janitors : ; . ; : ; . 6,000 00 
Fuel F ¢ } - : ; ! : 4,500 00 
Sundry expenses . : , : i ; 5,000 00 
os $77,550 00 
Text-books and supplies : , é 5 4,000 00 
Evening schools . : : ; 1,000 00 
Interior repairs of school- havees : f 2,500 00 
Reference books, High and Grammar , 500 00 
To cover deficit in 1891 : . ; y y 2,250 00 
$87,800 00 


The increase in the amount for salaries of teachers is due 
almost entirely to the larger number of teachers employed. 
Four new Kindergarten schools have been established, at an 
expenditure of about $800 each; the enlargement of the 
Lawrence School, and the construction of the new school- 
building on Sewall street, have made it necessary for us to 
secure additional teachers. The total number last year was 
66, andthere are 75 teachers now employed. The whole 
number of pupils enrolled in 1891 was 2,110 and the 
number now enrolled is 2,380. The extension of the 
system of manual training, to include the Lawrence and 
Heath schools, has also added to the expense. 

In reference to the extension of the Kindergarten system, 
the board has established new schools as opportunity 
offered, believing it to be for the best interests of the town, 
and they have been strengthened in this belief by the earnest 
requests of the parents, who have petitioned the board for 
the privilege of sending their children to these schools. It 
is our intention to continue this system of instruction 
throughout all the primary grades. 

The introduction of several new features in the general 
course of instruction has increased somewhat the item of 
sundry expenses. It is also evident, that with the large addi- 
tion to the number of pupils in the schools, the amount 
required for text-books will be larger than heretofore. 
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It will be noticed that we ask for an appropriation of $2,250 
to make good the deficit of the past year. Asa partial offset 
to this amount, we may state there remains an unexpended 
balance of about $300 of the appropriation for evening 
schools, and $500, being the entire appropriation for vacation 
schools, so that the actual deficit after making allowance for 
these sums will amount to about $1,500. In explanation of 
this, we may say that a considerable portion of this 
amount was an inheritance from the preceding year, as bills 
had been contracted, but not paid, which were charged 
to our appropriation for the year 1891. The increase in the 
number of teachers already indicated, and sundry other 
expenses obliged us to exceed the amount of the appropria- 
tion. We therefore respectfully ask the town to make 
the necessary appropriation in order that we may begin the 
year with all bills paid and free of debt. 

The report of the Superintendent will show the nature 
and scope of the work, and the new features that have been 
introduced into our school system. 


Wituram H. Lincory, 
Wim T. R. Marvin, 
Mrs. ANNIE E. CRANE, 
Frank WELLS, 
Aaron H. LatHam, 
MicuarEL DrIsconu, 
Mrs. ExizaBETH CaABoT, 
JOHN D. RUNKLE, 
GEORGE N. CARPENTER, 
School Committee. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Brookline :— 


In this, my second annual report, I shall take the liberty of 
stating somewhat more in detail than was possible last year, 
what means have been employed to improve the schools and 
what results have been accomplished. I desire at the outset 
to recognize the cordial and willing spirit with which the 
teachers have received all suggestions and the diligence 
and earnestness they have shown in the various lines of work. 
Nothing could promise better for the future welfare of the 
‘schools than this fact. A school system that is pervaded by 
intelligent unity of purpose cannot fail of success. 

At a time when systems of education are being modi- 
fied everywhere to meet the demands of a progressive age, 
it will not be thought out of place to indicate some of the 
tendencies that are giving a new form and motive to school 
work. Most of the problems of modern life may be summed 
up in the question, How can men and women be made healthier, 
happier and better? Any discoveries made in the general 
search for light upon these problems should be promptly 
noted by educators. All things considered, the schools should 
be, and doubtless are, more potent in determining the social 
and moral status of the people than all other forces combined. 
But above all things they must be progressive. Their true 
function is to lead, not to follow. They must train children 
for the life of today, not for that of one hundred years ago. 
Those were times of mental starvation, at least among the 
masses. Books were scarce; ideas were still more scarce. 
Steam, electricity and the modern printing press had not 
abolished time and space and made all human beings neigh- 
bors, not to say friends. A business transaction that 
then consumed weeks or months is now settled in as 
many minutes. Men think and move more quickly. 
Knowledge has so increased and labor has been so divided 
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and specialized that a vast number of avenues of use- 
fulness are open to our youth that were formerly un- 
known. These radical changes in social conditions and 
methods of doing business call for great liberality and alert- 
ness in making the schools answer the various demands now put 
upon them. It matters not that many communities are con- 
tent to trail along, weighted down witb methods and standards 
that belong to the last century. Every city and town that 
is alive will demand that its schools meet the needs of today 
and will assume an attitude of expectancy concerning those 
of tomorrow. 

In the first place, so much has been learned concerning 
health as a prerequisite to the highest moral and intellectual 
development, that any plan for training the young is defective 
that does not make health-conditions of first account. 
It is said that the cynic philosopher, Diogenes, used to 
train himself to endure the severities of the weather 
by rolling himself in hot sand in summer, and in winter 
by embracing statues covered with snow. But when 
we remember that Diogenes lived an _ out-door life, 
using a tub for shelter, and when we recall the fact that 
the only request he had to make of Alexander the Great 
was, that he would not stand between him andthe sun, we 
can see that his standards of hygiene were superior to those 
in practice in many schools today. The time is soon com- 
ing when that school will be recognized as the best where 
the conditions are most favorable fora maximum of pure air 
and sunlight, and where the teacher is constantly watchful 
for the health and comfort of her pupils. 

Another promising tendency is the place given to the 
study of little children, their powers and capacities. In years 
past, some of our Normal schools have carried on the work 
of educating teachers without having a single child present 
as an object of study, or as affording an opportunity of 
applying or testing what has been taught about the principles 
of teaching. While the most complete provision was made 
for theoretical,instruction, the fact was overlooked that the 
living child is the object of all educational endeavor and 
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that to leave him out of account is like the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet omitted ; there was no observation of children, 
no companionship with them, no acquisition of skill in reach- 
ing and influencing them. That the public schools have 
suffered measurably because of this state of things cannot 
be denied. Graduates of Normal schools in taking up the 
practice of their profession have had to begin at the lowest 
round of the ladder in learning to adapt themselves to the 
children given to their charge. 

Slowly but surely a change is coming to pass. The 
addition to our Normal schools of departments for observa- 
tion and practice means that, in future, candidates for posi- 
tions in our schools are to have really acquired professional 
training. What do you know about children? Can you 
reach and inspire them? ‘These are the questions which the 
young teachers seeking occupation will be called upon to 
answer. 

This movement in favor of the child strikes a death blow 
at all creeds and theories of education that have any other 
aim than the sympathetic nurture and up-building of every in- 
dividual pupil. It lifts the teachers at once from the plane of 
the pedagogue to that of the professional expert. It 
breaks down old and false standards and sets up new and 
just ones. The moral and physical powers are recognized 
as equal in importance to the intellectual. This one idea 
of giving the child his due, and of bringing to him the best 
that the mind and heart of the teacher can bestow, is des- 
tined to be the most potent of all factors in school reform. 
Closely allied to the fact above stated is the discovery that 
the best materials of thought have, in too many instances, 
been withheld from pupils until it was too late for them to 
reap any substantial benefit. When children in our much- 
lauded public schools are permitted to spend five or six 
years and then to pass out to their life-work without becom- 
ing acquainted with the beauties and wonders of nature, or 
without the least interest in the history and literature 
of their own country, to say nothing of other coun- 
tries, it is obvious that they have been cheated. No 
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matter how thoroughly they have been drilled in the 
usual routine, if their young lives have not been en- 
riched by contact with the great thought-producing 
studies, a fault has certainly been committed. A move- 
ment has begun that will correct this evil. Like all 
other reforms it goes too slowly; but the time is coming 
when, from the Kindergarten through the High School, 
there will be no break in those inspiring studies of nature, | 
and of man,—what he has accomplished on the earth, and 
what he has thought and written. Then will the pupils in 
our grammar schools get the elements, at least, of a liberal 
education. Best of all they will get an impulse that will 
carry them forward in a career of self-culture. 

Still another gratifying tendency is the attempt to apply 
in school management the theory of self-government, to do 
away as much as possible with the necessity for authority 
and repression. An appeal is made to the highest motives, 
such as honor, manly pride and courtesy, until these are 
incorporate in the school. This idea that a school should 
train the young for their social duties in a free republic is 
not new. Hosts of teachers are applying this principle and 
are working toward high ideals of character. Schools thus 
conducted constitute the only safeguard of a nation where 
there is the largest degree of individual freedom consistent 
with the common good. 

I will now speak particularly of the work in our own 
schools. 


Health and Physical Training. 

In most of the school-buildings of Brookline it is possible 
for the teachers, with the aid of the janitors, to maintain a 
tolerable condition of the atmosphere, although, in some 
cases, the appliances for ventilation are far below the stand- 
ards now required. Ina few cases I have found the teachers 
apparently oblivious of the fact that both physical and intel- 
lectual life are dependent upon oxygen. I have in rare 
instances entered school-rooms when the air was nauseating 
and when one could not remain without positive suffering. 
Several rooms are so appointed that nothing will prevent 
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this condition of things but constant watchfulness on the 
part of the teachers. Asa rule no fault can be found with 
the care taken by the teachers. The janitors need to be 
more energetic in graduating the supply of heat to the vary- 
ing temperature. They should also visit the rooms oftener, 
to learn their condition. ‘Too much heat is really worse fora 
school-room than too little. The best ventilated rooms are 
those in the additions made the past year to the Heath and 
High schools. The system recently introduced into the 
Lawrence School promises to meet all the requirements of 
thorough heating and ventilating. Another element con- 
ducive to healthy growth in children, is the systematic 
training of the body. ‘The effort made last year to intro- 
duce the Swedish or Ling system of gymnastics has been 
continued this year. . Miss Bessie F. Gordon, a graduate of 
the Hemenway Gymnasium, has been employed two days 
per week as special instructor. She has met the teachers 
of the primary and grammar schools once per week, and has 
visited the several rooms as often as time would permit, to 
inspect the work. She has also given instruction in the 
High School, as the report of the Master fully explains. In 
all schools a growing interest and intelligence have been 
shown, and I believe the drill given from day to day is pro- 
ducing excellent results, both of a physical and moral nature. 


The Kindergarten. 


If it is fitting that a modern school system should con- 
sider the physical and moral well-being of the child, it is also 
important that the curriculum, in its early stages, should be 
adapted to the wants of childhood, that it should be broad, 
free and elastic, giving a large place to bodily and sense 
activity. Such a system is found in the Kindergarten. It 
is the broadest and wisest conception of infant training 
ever invented, and is determined to become a chief corner- 
stone in the education of the future. 

In January of last year, a very successful kindergarten 
was opened on Auburn street with two teachers. The hope 
that it could be transferred to the Cabot School in Septem- 
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ber was not realized. Its temporary accommodations in a 
store on Beacon street, and at present in the lower Town 
Hall, has been satisfactory only because it has kept the enter- 
prise intact until something better could be done. In Sep- 
tember a fine kindergarten was organized in the Union Build- 
ing, the use of the room having been tendered by the mana- 
gers. Two teachers have been employed here. A small 
but excellent kindergarten was opened at the same time in 
the Longwood School. It is proposed that as soon as the 
Sewall School shall be completed a kindergarten be opened 
there, and also one in the Pierce Primary School. Both the 
new Sewall School and the projected building on Harvard 
street are to have unusual facilities for this feature. Large 
connecting rooms are provided for the kindergarten and lowest 
primary classes. The establishment of these kindergartens 
and the reception of all children at the age of four years or 
younger, is in keeping with the broad and progressive policy 
which the Committee has pursued in other departments. 
Changes have been made in the course of study, with your 
approval, that promise to improve greatly the quality of 
instruction. 

In arithmetic, Fractions, Percentage and Measurements are 
taken up in the primary grades, while Interest is disposed of 
early in the course. These subjects, withthe ground rules, 
constitute all that is really essential and practical. By 
constant oral practice with small numbers applied concretely, 
the principles soon become very clear to the pupil, and he 
acquires sufficient skill to deal promptly with such practical 
questions as one meets with in every-day life. After the 
experience of the past year, I am led to believe that the 
work can be still further reduced and that the subject of 
arithmetic can be completed two years earlier than it now is. 

History and standard literature are now pursued from the 
very beginning of the school life. In the study of history 
there are three natural stages: (1) Three years devoted 
to stories, with a study of some of the primitive races, and 
with glimpses of ancient history. (2) The reading of 
stories and sketches of American history by the pupils, sup- 
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plemented by instruction. During the period which these 
years cover pupils are expected to acquire a knowledge of 
the essential facts and a considerable degree of interest in the 
subject. (3) During the remainder of the course the 
pupils are to consider and discuss the more important topics 
of our history and are to give considerable attention to civil 
government. 

Standard literature has been given a more respectable posi- 
tion on the program than has usually been the case. It has 
been found that our children in the primary classes love and 
appreciate the simpler poems of our American authors. They 
are glad to learn something of the boyhood and early strug- 
gles of those who have written for children. Under a sympa- 
thetic and skillful teacher the literature hour becomes one of 
the pleasantest portions of the day. When at length pupils 
have learned to read, the study of standard authors becomes 
a regular exercise with every class. To thus make history 
and literature active means of culture throughout the entire 
course is a long step toward doing justice to the masses. 

It has doubtless been true of nine-tenths of American 
grammar schools that their pupils have passed out into life 
with no special taste for, or knowledge of, good literature or his- 
tory. They have been thoroughly drilled in ‘* the three R’s” 
and have received some seasoning of good ideas from outside 
the text book, such as a conscientious teacher can impart, 
but they carry into life no inspiration received from the great 
literature and no impulse toward a life-long study of noble 
and interesting themes. 

In these studies there is a direct appeal to the better side 
of the child’s nature at an age when he is exceedingly respon- 
sive. The noble and self-sacrificing deeds of our fathers kin- 
dle his enthusiasm. He wishes to become strong and brave 
himself and to emulate the achievements of which he reads. 
Again, while reading and committing to memory the works 
of great writers, he is led into an atmosphere of pure and 
refined feeling. His mind is fed and nourished, his moral 
nature is quickened and enriched ; his vocabulary is enlarged ; 
his language-power is developed. The elements of a liberal 
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education are given him, so that whatever his vocation, how- 
ever humble his place in life, he can enjoy that most consol- 
ing and satisfying of all pleasures, the companionship of good 
books. » 


Elementary Science. 


About one year ago a beginning was made in introducing 
elementary-science studies into the primary and grammar ~ 
schools. The full plan for this department, which has been 
in operation for one-half year, provides a continuous line of 
study through all the grades covering botany, mineralogy, 
zoology, chemistry, physics and physiology. The teaching 
is almost entirely objective. For the successful initiation of 
the work, special acknowledgements are due to Miss Hunt, . 
Miss Brigden, and Miss Willey, and to Messrs. Sanford and 
Packard. These instructors have laid out the work, pre- 
pared the specimens and apparatus and, at the teachers’ 
meetings now held bi-monthly, sufficient work for two weeks 
in each subject has been thoroughly explained. From two 
to three exercises per week are given. After the experi- 
ments are witnessed and discussed, the pupils write a full 
description, making drawings of what they have observed. 
Here, as in connection with history and literature, there is 
an admirable opportunity for language culture, which is well 
improved. Best of all, the pupils are brought in close con- 
tact with the facts of nature, andthe wonderful natural laws 
under which we live, at an age when their perceptive powers 
are most active, and their capacity for absorbing such knowl- 
edge is greatest. 


New Courses. 


New outlines of geography have recently been placed in 
the hands of the teachers. It is intended that by this course 
pupils shall get a broad view of the physical, social and 
political aspects of the subject. They are not to learn the 
answers to the detailed map questions, and are to treat the 
descriptive text as matter to be read. Sand modeling and 
relief maps are to be freely used. Newspapers, geographical 
readers, and other descriptive works are to furnish collateral 
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reading. Imaginary journeys are to be made over the world, 
and, as far as possible, clear mental pictures are to be gained 
of the portion that is studied. 

The principal and teachers of the High School have pre- 
pared a suggestive outline of reading and study of standand 
authors, to begin in the primary school and continue through 
the first year of the High School course. In this course an 
attempt is made to adapt selections from standard literature, 
to pupils of different grades. It is also hoped to economize 
effort by having some work well done in every year of the 
school life. 

It is intended as soon as possible to arrange a series of 
health lessons that shall include those facts and principles 
that are essential to a healthy and well ordered life. 


Drawing. 


Full statements of the plan and scope of the work in 
drawing have been made in previous years and it is therefore 
unnecessary at the present time to go into details. 

In the absence of the instructor in Drawing, on account of 
illness, the work has been faithfully continued by the regu- 
lar teachers, with such aid as the other duties of the as- 
sistant instructor have enabled her to give. 

The teaching in the High School has been acceptably 
performed by Miss M. L. Patrick. Good progress has been 
made toward connecting drawing with all other subjects. 
The exhibit of drawing made last June was emphatic testi- 
mony to the zealous and successful efforts of Miss Hurlbut. 
It is the hope of all her associates that she may be able to 
resume her duties the coming autumn. 


Manual Training. 


At the Manual-Training Conference held in Boston last 
June, a creditable exhibit was made of the several lines of 
manual training pursued in our schools. An illustrated 
pamphlet, containing courses of study and cuts showing the 
pupils at work, was freely distributed. There have been 
many calls for the pamphlet from various sections of the 
country during the year. Less progress has been made 
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in extending and developing the work than could have been 
desired; but it is expected that in a few weeks the Lawrence 
School will be fully equipped for sewing, cooking and wood- 
working. 

Some advancement has been made in adapting kinder- 
garten occupations to the use of primary classes. Sewing 
has been introduced in the third year. 

The most important recommendation to be made at this 
time, is that a teacher of Sloyd be employed for such a por- 
tion of the time as may be necessary to instruct our 
teachers of the third and fourth year, so that exercises in 
light wood-working may be eventually introduced into all 
the classes. If this step is taken there will be progressive 
courses of manual exercises for both boys and girls from the 
beginning of the Kindergarten to the High School. Nothing 
remains to be done as far as the grammar schools are con- 
cerned, but to provide a shop and kitchen for the Pierce 
School and a shop for the Heath School. 

The William H. Lincoln School, as now organized, is 
unique as illustrating the disciplinary value of sewing, cook- 
ing and shopwork when taught in a thoroughly educa- 
tional way and in vital connection with literature, history, 
science, art music, geography and arithmetic. The accom- 
plished and enthusiastic corps of teachers in this school 
may take pride in the universal expressions of praise that 
come from the many visitors from abroad who are 
attracted there. It is understood that the purchase of the 
lot adjacent to the Wm. H. Lincoln School, was made 
in the hope that there might grow up in the future a 
Manual Training High School. The suggestion has been 
wisely made that, in case a class of from ten to twenty 
boys should desire to graduate from the grammar 
schools into such a department, a beginning be made 
next autumn. I am fully in sympathy with the plan, 
provided it can be seen that suitable rooms and appli- 
ances can be provided for such a class. The rooms in 
the annex were evidently not intended for class-rooms. The 
One occupied at the present time, in respect to ventilation, 
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freedom from noise, etc., is quite unsuitable. To success- 
fully carry out the plan of an advanced course would seem to 
require a small building in which rooms could be especially 
adapted for the purpose desired. Such a building could be 
so constructed that it could be enlarged as future conditions 
might require. 


Unity of Studies. 


With the introduction of so many new studies it may 
naturally be asked, Is there no attendant loss in respect to 
the more conventional lines of training? ‘There certainly 
would be such loss were not great intelligence shown in co- 
ordinating the work, and in making every subject contribute 
its due share to the highest of all educational ends, viz., 
thought and expression. Every child is expected to learn 
to read, write, spell, compute, and use fairly correct English. 
No parent would be satisfied were his child found to be badly 
deficient in these accomplishments. But the new educa- 
tion is not satisfied that a child shall have the bare posses- 
sion of these narrow gifts. He must have working- 
power in using them. He must not only know how to read, 
but he must gain a love for good books in every depart- 
ment of literature. Not only must he write grammatical 
sentences ; he must have broad practice in stating his ideas 
upon every theme that presents itself. 

Great freedom has been given to teachers. No examinations 
have been imposed. It is obvious that none but studious 
and progressive teachers can work successfully under such — 
conditions. The fact that our teachers have readily and 
cheerfully adapted themselves to the new lines of instruc- 
tion is greatly to their credit. 


Music. 

The schools are fortunate in being able to retain the ser- 
vices of Mr. S. W. Cole for the instruction in music of the 
higher classes. The elementary teaching has been efficiently 
given by the regular teachers, aided and directed by the 
assistant in music, Miss Ellen F. Storey. 
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The Schools and the Library. 

About a year ago several requests were submitted by the 
School Committee to the Trustees of the Public Library. 
One was that each teacher be permitted to draw ten books at 
a time, for use in her class. This was granted. Another 
proposition was made, that books well illustrated and useful 
in supplementing instruction in Geography, Science and His- 
tory, be supplied in duplicate, so that several copies of the 
same work would be available. The Trustees signified their 
readiness to meet this request, and a list of books is now 
being prepared for this purpose. A third request, that 
teachers be granted free access to the shelves of the library, 
has not yet been conceded. It is understood, however, that 
upon the completion of the addition to the library it is in- 
tended to offer better facilities to teachers as well as others. 
Thus the Public Library is destined to be the right arm of 
the school system. The generations to come will be intel- 
ligent users of books, and will be enrolled as members of 
what has so well been named the People’s College. 

The appropriation of five hundred dollars, made last year 
for reference books, has made it possible to place in each 
grammar school a selected library of works on United States 
history, and to equip the High School with a number of 
books greatly needed. In case a similar appropriation is 
made this year, it is proposed to provide a variety of books 
to supplement the teaching of Geography and Science. 


The High School. 

The action of the Committee in deciding to enlarge the 
High-school building has been fully justified in the increased 
facilities for good work which this step has insured. The 
new rooms are light, cheerful and well ventilated. Other 
improvements were made in the building, so that for the 
immediate present the school can do its work comfortably. 
If the school grows moderately for two or three years, the 
need of a new and larger building will be most urgent. 
Concerning the condition and prospects of the school, I will 
say but little, as the principal’s report covers the essential 
points. I must, however, congratulate the Committee and 
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the town upon the auspicious manner in which the school has 
taken up its work under the new principal. Teachers and 
pupils are alike enthusiastic. In respect to scholarly effort 
and moral tone there is evidence of a distinct upward move- 
ment. 


The World’s Fair. 

The very efficient commission, whose duty it is to see that 
the Commonwealth is properly represented at the coming 
World’s Fair, is fully alive to the place that should be 
assigned to public education in such an exhibition. A com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Commission to codperate 
with them in collecting and arranging the exhibit. Towns 
and cities cannot expect to have independent exhibits, 
but the results of intelligent experiments in the various lines 
of progressive education, may hope to receive prompt 
recognition. It is believed that Brookline will be able to 
make a respectable showing, not only in manual training, but 
in several other special lines. To accomplish all that is de- 
sirable a small appropriation may be necessary. It will 
assuredly be a matter of state as well as local pride, to have 
Massachusetts maintain her hisoric reputation for sound and 
liberal education. 


Truancy. 

The report of the Truant Officer, Mr. F. H. Robinson, 
shows that substantial progress has been made in reducing 
truancy. Parents have been advised of the law requiring the 
attendance at school of children between the ages of eight 
and fifteen years, and their co-operation has generally been 
secured. The following figures indicate a portion of the 
work accomplished during the past year :— 


Total number of cases of absence investigated . : : . 860 
Total number found to be truants . J ; : : R : 89 
Mumber of arrests. ; ; ; ; ; : ; , : 10 
Number of convictions ; ’ : i ; : ‘ ’ , 10 
Number found on the street and returned to school ; A A 27 


Of the ten convicted, four were sent to the House of the 
Angel Guardian, and six to the County Truant School at 
Walpole, Mass. 
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The Evening School, 


The evening school began Oct. 19, with Mr. Webber as 
principal. From a total of 123 enrolled, there has been an 
average attendance of 284. Instruction has been given in 
book-keeping and mechanical drawing, two evenings each 
week, and in penmanship, reading, spelling, arithmetic and 
language each evening of the week. Certain of the pupils 
have been regular and constant in attendance, as well as 
faithful and attentive to work, while all have shown an 
earnest desire to learn. ‘The mechanical drawing) class, in 
charge of Mr. Alex. Miller, and the writing class, taught by 
Mr. P. P. Kelly, have both done good work. Many of the 
pupils have been consulted in regard to reading at home, 
and, at the suggestion of the teachers, some books have 
been taken from the Public Library and read profitably. 
The attendance of so many upon the Evening School shows 
that the privileges offered are well appreciated. 


This report has already exceeded its proper limits, and I 
shall therefore close with a few general suggestions. The 
town is growing rapidly, many of its citizens are not yet pro- 
vided with school accommodations. In addition to the pro- 
posed building on Harvard street, two primary schools are 
needed on or near Beacon street. To secure at once desir- 
able lots for houses to be erected during the five years to 
come would be an economical measure. 

A committee has been appointed to consider the question 
of introducing Latin one year earlier in the grammar-school 
course. It would seem desirable to have the same com- 
mittee inquire as to the propriety of introducing at least 
one modern language as early as the sixth or seventh year. 

In my report of last year the suggestion was made that 
there ought to be considerable flexibility in respect of grading 
and promotions. Is it not time to go a step farther and 
instruct teachers to take careful note of the abilities and 
progress of each individual pupil, and to recommend his 
promotion at any time when it can be accomplished to his 
advantage? Children differ widely in respect to mental 
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strength and physical endurance. Some can pass through 
the grades more rapidly than others. The patrons of our 
public schools may justly demand that there be nothing in 
the system toretard the healthy progress of any child. 

I desire, in closing, to thank the ladies and gentlemen of 
the Committee for their confidence expressed in many as of 
kindness and courtesy. 


Respectfully yours, 


SAMUEL T. DurTon. 
JANUARY 31, 1892. 
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REPORT OF THE MASTER OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mr. S. T. DUTTON, 
Superintendent of Schools: 


My connection with the High School has been too brief for me to do 
more, at this time, than record certain general impressions, and make a 
few specific suggestions. Coming in September, a large portion of my 
time has necessarily been devoted to mastering the new conditions. 
Transition periods are trying ones, so I have felt that I could best pro- 
mote the interests of the school, not by making radical changes, but by 
continuing the work along the lines already laid down, leaving for the 
future such changes as a more careful study of the needs of the school 
and the community may suggest. The teachers have given me their 
cordial support and co-operation. Equally gratifying has been the atti- 
tude of the pupils. The spirit of the school is excellent. 


DISCIPLINE. 


I am convinced that any system of discipline which does not strengthen 
the self-directive faculties is unsatisfactory. Self-control is the ultimate 
object of all training, physical and intellectual as well as moral. This is 
to be attained not by a policy of repression, but by granting a large de- 
gree of liberty. Artificial standards, unnatural restrictions, are unwise 
because they do not prepare for what comes after school. They un- 
necessarily irritate the pupil and in the end do him no good. Sternness 
and severity are not so much needed as firmness tempered by kindness, 
and a prompt recognition of every honest effort to correct a fault. 

A healthy public sentiment, quick’to rebuke the wrong-doer, is far more 
efficacious in securing a good school than any amount of legislation from 
the teacher’s desk. The steady growth of such a sentiment is one of the 
encouraging signs in the High School. 

Loyalty to the school andits interests is, to the majority of our boys 
and girls, a sufficient reason for refraining from any course of action 
which will weaken its influence or injure its good name. Under such 
conditions there is no excuse for poor work. 


NEw TEACHERS. 


In the absence of Miss Hurlbut, Miss Patrick has assumed charge of 
the drawing in the High School, performing the work very satisfactorily. 
During the first half year, Miss Hunt taught zodlogy in the High 
School. The interest she awakened in the subject is proof of the high 
character of her work. 
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NUMBER AND ATTENDANCE. 


Whole number of names registered for year ending July, 1891, . 119 
. oe rs a ss s during present year . . 134 

Gain, percent. . - R ' ; : ‘ Thane 

Present number of boys in the it ; ; : ‘ ; 54. 

“s 4 ‘« girls Bs ‘ " ‘ Z : ; 73 
“EOUBLIaN : ‘ : t d ; : . a . — 127 
Average Raaidae . . 4 : : , 5 = 5 Lol 
Average per cent of attendance ; . : : Sa aG 
Number in each class: L., 17; II., 25; III., 30; LV., 50. 

Number of special students ; 5 


Proportion of whole number preparing eae igale inatitneiine, 36 per fcant 


A great fault of the school that the present administration has as yet 
done little to correct, is the irregularity of attendance and the frequent 
requests for early dismissal. If we couple with this the interruptions from 
outside interests which divide the attention of so many of our pupils, 
we have named the most serious hindrance to their advancement. The 
importance of punctuality, regularity, singleness of purpose, and concen- 
‘tration during school life, cannot be too strongly insisted upon. In not 
a few instances, the indifferent progress at school is directly and wholly 
attributable to a lack of systematic study at home. The school sesson 
is too short for the adequate preparation of lessons, and economy of 
time and effort renders it imperative that periods of home study should 
be entirely free from interruption; as regular, indeed, and as unbroken 
as though they occurred at school under the eye of the teacher. This 
involves no unreasonable reduction of hours of recreation, but a substi- 
tution of methodical for desultory habits of work—a prerequisite for 
success in any field of effort. 

The statement of the difficulty suggests the remedy. The responsi- 
bility rests with the parents, not with the teachers, for a condition of 
things which does much to defeat the most earnest efforts of the teachers. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


The Ling system of Swedish gymnastics was substituted for the 
military drill for the young ladies, at the beginning of October. Under 
the direction of Miss Gordon, of the Boston Normal School, it is produc- 
ing excellent results. 

The boys have continued the drill, with increasing interest and enthusi- 
asm. Great credit is due Major Hurd, Captain Joseph Driscoll, Captain 
Sears and the subordinate officers, for the judicious way in which they 
have exercised their authority. 

The advantages of military drill for pupils of this Baas are manifold. 
It teaches them respect for authority, prompt obedience, precision of 
movement, besides improving their carriage; but as a means of complete 
development, its limitations are soon reached. To make good the deficiency, 
the board has recently made a'sufficient appropriation to furnish the 
drill-shed with light apparatus and to secure the services of a competent 
director of gymnastics, who will endeavor to aden his instruction to 
the individual needs of, the boys. 
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IMPROVED EQUIPMENT. 


The year has been marked by an addition to the High-school building, 
which greatly increases the possibilities for good work. 

With the two new recitation-rooms, a physical laboratory fully 
equipped, and the large, well-lighted drawing room, available for 
rehearsals, calisthenics, or an evening lecture, as well as for drawing, 
the gain to the school can scarely be over-estimated. 

The department of physics, long handicapped by lack of suitable accom- 
modations, has at once assumed its proper place in the school. Itis 
believed that few schools, public or private, are better equipped in this 
respect than the Brookline High School. 

The room back of the Master’s desk is to be used henceforth as a 
reference-library and reading-room. Several periodicals have been sub- 
scribed for by the town; others are contributed by the teachers. The 
complete list at present is as follows: The New York Tribune, Boston 
Transcript, Public Opinion, The Forum, The Scientific American, The 
Independent, The Youth’s Companion, besides duplicate copies of French 
and German periodicals. 

I hope that in time, by the addition of pictures, and other works of 
art, and books of reference, this may be made the most attractive room 
in the building. Anything that will help to create an atmosphere of 
culture and increase the suggestiveness of class-room recitations, ought 
surely to be encouraged. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS. 


One measure of aschool’s usefulness is the influence it exerts upon the 
reading, the thought, and the out-door activities of the boys and girls. 
The passion for organization, so characteristic of American youth, has 
found expression in,our school in the formation of the Debating Club, the 
Athletic Association, the Agassiz Association, and the School Orchestra. 
Such organizations, when properly directed, are not a detriment, but an 
advantage to aschool. The Debating Club has certainly done much to 
familiarize the boys and girls with parliamentary usage, and give them 
practice in public speaking. As an illustration of the excellent work they 
are doing, I would recall the very practical lesson in self-government 
afforded by the town meeting which the club held in the lower Town Hall 
last December. It is but fair to say that a very large measure of the 
success attending the club this year has been due to the efforts of its presi- 
dent, William G. Nash. Several of the grammar schools have been 
prompted by the High School’s example to organize similar clubs. 

The Agassiz Association, which has for its object the study of the 
natural history of Brookline and vicinity, and the Orchestra, which brings 
together for practice and pleasure the instrumental musicians of the 
school, give promise of proving their usefulness in their respective fields. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


The present course of study in the High School is a comprehensive one, 
well calculated to give a good preparation to any higher institution in the 
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land, but whether it best meets the needs of the majority of our pupils, 
may well be questioned. We should remember that but a small per- 
centage of those who enter remain to graduate. 

To the boy who drops out at the end of the first year, inventional 
geometry, history, physics, civil government, or an elementary course in 
economics, would be of far more value than the algebra and the foreign 
language, to which he is required by the present arrangement to devote 
fully one-half of his time during his brief course in the High School. 

The succession and correlation of studies, the number and character of 
electives, and the time devoted to each, are all subjects which deserve 
more careful consideration than they have yet received. The principal 
function of the High School is not to prepare for college, although it 
should do such work, and do it well. Its chief object is not to prepare 
for business; it should aim rather to prepare for life. 

Taking the pupil when he leaves the grammar school, its ambition 
should be to advance him, by the same means as have hitherto been em- 
ployed, as far on the road of liberal culture as it can. To the pupil, the 
high-school course should represent a continuation of previous lines of 
work rather than a departure from them. The ideal system furnishes a 
harmonious and progressive course from the kindergarten through the 
High School, without any abrupt changes in methods or subjects. 

Where this system is realized the home High School can do more for a 
child than any foreign school, public or private, for the simple reason 
that it better understands the child’s previous training, and can continue 
it without loss. 

This necessity of closely correlating the High School with the lower 
schools, at all times urgent, if the best results are to be attained, is em- 
phasized in Brookline by the introduction of the natural sciences, litera- 
ture, and Latin into the lower grades. 


Respectfully submitted, 
D. S. SANFORD, Principal. 


REPORT OF THE MUSIC TEACHER. 


Mr. S. T. DuTrTon, 
Superintendent of Schools: 


Each year of our connection with Brookline public schools has shown 
some real advance in the study of music. The present year is no excep- 
tion. Considered as a whole, there is better singing, more musical 
intelligence and better quality of tone throughout the schools than at 
any time since the music came under our supervision. It is no small 
thing to be able to assert that if all the classes of any given grade were 
brought together they would be able to sing the same music. Some 
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classes are a little farther advanced than others, but this does not alter 
our assertion, there being more points of unity than diversity. The 
reason for this difference in classes is to be found, not in the scholars 
that compose the classes, but in the conditions which surround certain 
schools, conditions which affect some classes favorably on the one hand 
and unfavorably on the other. In all the districts except the Lincoln the 
favorable condition is seen. In these it is possible to trace a given class 
from its entrance to its graduation as a class. In the Lincoln district 
this is the case up to the time of the promotion of the classes to the 
Lincoln building, or from the lowest primary to the second year in the 
grammar school. At this point all former class organization is lost and 
new class relations are formed. This is a definite hindrance to the 
work in music. That we are not in error in this is proved by the fact 
that up to the time of the promotion to the Lincoln building all such 
classes compare favorably with and frequently excel the classes of the 
same grade in the other districts. The High-School music deserves 
special mention, there being a deep interest in the music lesson, shared 
by the entire school. The singing at the graduating exercises in the 
Town Hall, last June, received many commendations. ‘This school is 
in readiness now to study and successfully give the choruses of an 
oratorio whenever it is thought best to undertake such a work. Since 
September, 1891, we have been most ably assisted in our work by Miss 
Ella F. Story, who has taught the music in the lower grades. 

Although so much real growth has been seen in these and other schools 
under our supervision, yet we fail to see the study of music recognized 
as a means of mental discipline and development. The best things in 
public-school music will not be seen until such recognition is gained. 
The greatest mental feat of which we have any knowledge is the read- 
ing of orchestral scores. If this be true, is it possible that any of the 
steps which lead up to this mighty attainment are not important in the 
training of the young mind? If it be education in the best sense (and 
we believe it is) to drive nails, make mortises, to cook, to sew, is it not 
also education to acquire the power to follow the printed notes of a 
song and give the correct pitch of the tones thus represented? 

We grant that music instruction as given in the past, and in many 
places at present, had little to commend it as an educational factor, but 
as conducted in all places where we have had the power to bring about 
needed reforms we claim for it a place second tono other study. We 
court investigation into our methods and into the results thus obtained. 

With the utmost faith in the refining, elevating power of music and in 
blessings which we shall bring to every child whose musical faculties we 
can arouse, we close our report for the past year and press on into the 
coming year with unabated courage. 

Respectfully submitted, 
March 7th, 1892. SAMUEL W. Come. 
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OUTLINE OF INSTRUCTION 


GIVEN IN NatTurE Srupy AND ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, IN 
PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDING JUNE, 1892. 


The ends sought have been: 


1.—Interest in Nature and the Forces of Nature. 

2.—The training of the observing powers. 

3.—Intelligent thinking and correct statement. 

4.—Description, through a union of the language of words and the lan- 
guage of drawing. 


FIRST YEAR. 


PLANTS.— Parts of plant: root, stem, leaves, flowers, fruit. Use of 
plants. Conditions of growth. Care of plants. Parts of flowers: calyx, 
corolla, stamens, pistil. Fruits: description of peach, plum, apple, pear, 
orange, lemon, grape. Wild flowers. , 

ANIMALS.— Starfish: rays, spines, sieve, tube-feet, mouth, eyes, life. 
Sea-urchins: parts of body, comparison between starfish and sea-urchin. 
Oyster: soft body, mantle, muscle, gills, lips, mouth, heart, shell, valves, 
hinge, lines of growth, muscle-mark, mantle-mark, color, life, pearls. 
Clam: shell, color, lines of growth, hinge, muscle-mark, mantle-mark, 
siphon-mark, comparison between clam and oyster. Snail: shell, spiral, 
lines of growth, comparison between snail and oyster shell. Collections 
of shells, etc. 


SECOND YEAR. 


PLANTS.— Leaves: blade, petiole, veins, apex, base, margin; use of 
leaves to plant, to animals. Stems: direction of growth, markings, use. 
Root: direction of growth, fleshy, fibrous, use. Buds: stem, leaf and 
flower buds; protection, arrangement. Flowers: parts, arrangement of 
parts. Local flora: house plants. Collections of leaves and woods. 

MINERALS.— Simple observation lessons upon minerals and the rocks 
of the neighborhood. 

Order of Study.— Observe, describe, compare, classify. 

Varieties.— Quartz, feldspar, mica, hornblende, micaceous granite, 
hornblendic granite, puddingstone, slate, trap, marble, iron, copper, lead, 
tin, gold, silver, precious stones. 

Properties.— Color, lustre, hardness, fracture, transparency, structure, 
relative weight, streak, effervescence with acid. 

Crystals.— Simple talks about crystals, suggested by the quartz crys- 
tals. Their formation illustrated by the frosted window-pane and by 
experiment. 
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Classes of Rocks found in Brookline.— (a) Fragmental, e. g. pudding- 
stone; (b) crystalline, e. g. granite. 

Structure and Position of rock masses in Brookline.—In beds or 
strata, in ledges, boulders, veins, dikes, gravel-beds, sand, soil. 


THIRD YEAR. 


PLANTS.— Fruits: apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry, grape, cran- 
berry, barberry, orange, lemon, pumpkin, squash, cucumber, nuts, etc. 
Seeds: parts, germination, observation on growing seeds. Flowers: 
calyx, corolla, sepals, petals, stamens, anthers, pollen, pistil, styles, 
stigma, ovary. Fertilization. Collections of seeds and fruits. Geo- 
graphical distibution of plants. 

ANIMALS.— Lobster: typical structure, abdomen, head, thorax, append- 
ages, life, use. Crab: (similar to lobster), comparison between lobster 
andcrab. Insects: typical structure; systematic description following 
the order of describing the lobster; honey-bee, grasshopper, cricket, 
metamorphosis. Collection of insects, cocoons. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


CHEMISTRY. 


FIRE. 


All flames are gas jflames.—Illustrate by means of vapor from 
candle-flame, paper-lighter, and wood burned with slight access to the 
air. 

Solids burning as solids, glow.—Illustrate by means of iron filings, 
charcoal heated. 

Study of candle—its composition.—Give term ‘‘capillary attraction” 
and illustrate use of wick in candle; also, in kerosene and alcohollamps. 

Parts of candle flame.—Luminosity dueto glowing carbon. Water, one 
of the products of the burning candle. 

Kindling point.—Variation of, illustrated in the building of a coal fire. 
Methods of obtaining fire. 

[References : Simple Experiments for the School-room—J. F. Woodhull. 
Chemical History of a Candle—Faraday. General History of Fire.—An- 
thropology— Tyler. Any general Chemistry. ] 


THE ATMOSPHERE. 
clir occupies space—Air exerts pressure. —These two subjects may be 
omitted where lessons in Physics are given. 
Airis necessary to combustion.—Illustrate by a series of experiments 
with a candle, lamp-chimney and glass plate. 
Smoke.—(a) What itis. (6) How caused. (c) How a fire may be 
extinguished. 


Products of the combustion of a 
candle.— Products of respiration. 


In each case water, and a gas which turns lime-water milky and 
does not support combustion. 

Ventilation.—(a) Definition of. (6) Circulation the principle of ven- 
tilation. Show that heated air causes currents. 


\ Leading to the subject of Ventilation. 
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[References: Simple Experiments for the School-room— Woodhull. 
Chapters on Ventilation and Lighting in ‘‘Hlome Sanitation,” by the Sani- 
tary Science Club of the Association of Collegiate Alumnez. Chapter on 
the Chemistry of the Atmosphere. Guide to Elementary Chemistry— 
Cooley. | 

NITROGEN. [N.] 

(a) Preparation. 1. Invert a tumbler in a dish of water. Burn out 
oxygen. 2. By reason of the oxidation, iron filings leave only Nitro- 
gen in a bottle of air inverted over water. 

(6) Behaviour of the gas toward burning substances. 

(c) Estimate approximate amount of Nitrogen in the atmosphere. 


OxYGEN. [O.] 


(a) Preparation. (b) Supporter of combustion. Illustrate by burning 
sulphur, charcoal, iron wire, etc. 

[References: Guide to Science Teaching, XIII., pp. 21 to 23—WMrs. 
Richards. Chapter on Oxgyen: Inorganic Chemistry—W. Jago (1890). } 


Summary.—Composition of the atmosphere. Oxygen and Nitrogen in 
fixed amounts. Water, and a gas which turns lime-water milky, in vary- 
ing quantities. Speak of dew, frost, fog, etc. Story of the Black 
Hole in Calcutta. 

CaRBON. [C.] 


Diamond. 
Allotropic forms. 4 Graphite. 
Amorphous carbon. 


Diamond.—Description—Uses. 
Graphite.—Description—Uses. 
[See Guide to Science Teaching, XIII., p. 25.] 


AMORPHOUS CARBON. 


Charcoal.—Description—Manufacture—Abundance of carbon in na- 
ture—Obtain carbon from starch, sugar and fats—Use of carbon foods 
in body—Lamp-black—Bone-black—Deodorizer and Decolorizer. 

Hard and Soft Coal.—Illuminating gas—Coke. 


CARBON-DIOXIDE. [CO,.] 


Name.—Burn charcoal in oxygen—Effect of gas formed on lime-water 
—Where have we met this gas before? 
How prepared.—Action of acids on carbonates. 


Respiration. 
The product of + Fermentation. 
Combustion of carbon compounds. 


Propertie:.—Does not burn—Does not support combustion—Turns lime- 
water milky—Is heavier than the air—Soluble in water. 

Applications in every-day life.—Yeast bread—Baking powders—‘‘Soda” 
water—Fire extinguisher—Respiration of plants and animals. 


HYDROGEN. [H.] 
Preparation. 
Properties. 
Pure Hydrogen. 
Hydrogen mixed with air. 


Lightness—Bubbles of hydrogen—Product of combustion of H. in air. 


Combustion : 
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WaTER. [H,0.] 

Forms found in nature. 

Composition. 

Solvent power.—Solutions, saturated—Sea water—Mineral waters — 
Hard and soft water—Gases dissolved. (Advantages.) 

Water in the body.—Uses. 

Water in the Vegetable Kingdom—Show amount of water in a potato, or 
some other common vegetable. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


[To be added next year. | 


FIFTH YEAR. 
PHYSICS. 
AIR. 


Occupies Space and Hxerts Pressure.—Principle illustrated by a few sim- 
ple experiments. 

Applications of Principle-—Common lifting-pump—Force-pump—Bar- 
ometer—Siphon. 

Is Compressible and Elastic.—(q) Fit an 8-oz. vial with a perforated 
rubber stopper, through which passes a glass tube reaching nearly to the 
bottom of the bottle. Partly fill the bottle with water and insert the 
stopper. Force air into the bottle by applying the mouth to the glass 
tube. Upon removing the mouth, a jet of water will spurt up from the 
tube. (b) Attempt to force a tightly fitting piston into a cylinder closed 
at one end. 

Applications of Principle.—Hydraulic fountain—Pop-gun—Door-check— 
Air-brake—Air-pump. ' 

WATER. 


Communicates Pressure.—(a) Sideways: An ordinary tin salt-sprink- 
ler having two holes punched on opposite sides is filled with water ; 
upon pressing the palm of the hand quickly downward upon the open 
end, a stream of water spurts out from either hole at each movement of 
the hand. (b) Upward: A metal disk covering one end of a student’s 
lamp chimney is held in place by a cord while it is plunged under water ; 
upon releasing the cord, it is found that the upward pressure of the wa- 
ter will hold the cord in position. Sideways and Upward: A U-shaped 
tube fitted with a piston is partly filled with water; upon forcing the 
piston downward in one arm the water is seen to rise in the other. 

Seeks its Level.—Set of equilibrium tubes. Water rises to the same 
height in each, without regard to the size or shape of the tube. 

Applications of Principle.—City water system.—Fountains—Artesian 
wells. | 

Hydrostatic Press.—A tin pan of circular form, having a short piece of 
tin tubing fitted into one side, is provided with a piece of thin sheet- 
rubber tied firmly over its mouth. A rubber tube about three feet long, 
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attached by one end to the short piece of tin tubing, carries a tin funnel 
at the other. Place a large dictionary upon the pan and pour water into 
the funnel. It will be found that with this piece of apparatus a small 
quantity of water may be made to lift a heavy weight. 

Applications of Principle.—Elevators—Cotton-presses. 

Capillarity.—Set of capillary tubes—Blotter and ink—Towel and water. 

Archimedes’ Principle.—Cylinder and bucket experiment—Buoyancy— 
Boats—Swimming—Specific gravity. 

HEAT. 
EFFECTS OF HEAT. 

EXPANSION : 

Solids.—Two screw-eyes so adjusted that one fits easily into the other ; 
upon heating the smaller one, it is found that it will no longer tit the other. 

Applications of Principle.—Tires—Rails—Bridges—Hot boxes—Boiler 
rivets—Straightening of chimneys—Pendulums—Swaying of Bunker Hill 
monument. 

Liquids.—Test-tube partly filled with a colored liquid; upon applying 
heat the liquid is seen to rise in the tube. 

.. Further Illustrations.—Expansion of the murcury in a thermometer- 
tube—Boiling over of a kettle of water—Twenty gallons of alcohol 
measured out in wimter expanded to twenty-one gallons in summer. 

Gases.—A glass tube with a small bulb blown at one end is placed open- 
end downward in a tumbler of water; upon heating the bulb with the 
flame of an alcohol lamp bubbles of air are seen to escape from the tube 
into the water. 

Applications of Principle.—Air-thermometers—Popping corn—Roasting 
chestnuts—Crackling of wood—KEffervescing beverages kept on ice. 


CHANGE IN CONDITIONS: 

(1) Solids.—Small piece of paraftine melted in a test-tube. 

Further Illustrations.—Melting of ice—Casting of iron, lead, gold, etc. 
—Fusibles and infusibles. 

(2) Liquids.—Formation of steam by boiling a small quantity of water 
in a test-tube. 

Evaporation and Condensation.—W ater-vapor in the air—Sensation of 
cold when ether or cologne is placed upon the skin—Perspiration, a cool- 
ing process—Distillation—Clouds—Fog—Dew—Rain—Snow—Hail. 

Steam.—Stopper blown from the mouth of a test-tube by the steam 
generated in the act of heating the water in the tube. 

Further Illustrations.—Gey gers—Earthquakes—V olcanoes. 

Applications of Principle.—Newcommen’s engine—Watt’s engine—Mod- 
ern engines: high pressure, low pressure. 

CHEMICAL CHANGE. 


Production of an entirely different substance.—Bits of wood and pieces of 
sugar heated in a test-tube—Match burned. 

Further Illustrations.—Combustion of coal—Decay of animal matter— 
Manufacture of charcoal—Formation of coal. 


SOURCES OF HEAT. 


Friction—Percussion—Chemical Change.—Illustrated by a few simple 
experiments. 
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TRANSMISSON OF HEAT. 


(1) Conduction.—Metal rod having a marble fastened to one end with 
sealing-wax; upon applying heat to the other end, the marble falls to 
the floor. 

Applications of Principle.—Winter clothing: wool, silk, fur, leather. 
Summer clothing: linen, cotton, straw. 

Liquids, poor conductors.—Test-tube partly filled with water. Place a 
bit of ice in the bottom and apply heat to one side of the tube near the 
surface of the water. It will be found that the water can be made to 
boil without melting the ice. 

(2) Convection.—Test-tube partly filled with water containing a few 
bits of sawdust. Upon applying heat at one side of the tube near the 
bottom the particles of sawdust are seen to move slowly up one side 
and down the other, illustrating the fact that heat is generally trans- 
mitted through a liquid by the motion of its molecules. 

Further Illustrations.—Ocean currents—Convection of gases: Heating 
of rooms; ventilation; Winds: trade winds, monsoons, cyclones, land 
and sea breezes. 

(3) Radiation.—Stove; screens—Sun; clouds. Clear nights usually 
colder than cloudy. 


SIXTH YEAR. 
BOTANY. 


PLANTS.— Structure: cellular, fibrous tissues, where each kind is 
found in the plant; exogenous, endogenous. Vital processes: absorp- 
tion of liquids by root, and circulation of sap through stem to leaves, 
proved by experiment; ‘‘ breathing” of the leaves. Seeds: More 
exhaustive study of germination. Flowers: review, local flora. Col- 
lections of woods, etc. 


GEOLOGY. 


A systematic study of the rocks of Brookline, with special reference 
to their origin and to the subsequent changes wrought by geological 
agencies. Selected topics: 


MINERALS AND Rocks.—Previous study reviewed and extended. 
{ Granite (drift). 
subir | Conglomerate. 
eee me bah 5 
Varieties—Local : Shaler or Slate 
Igneous. 
Limestone. 
Marble. 
: } Coal 
. -J ror 
aerate ( Limonite. 
Iron. + Hematite. 
§ | Magnetite. 
Classijication of Rocks.—(1) Sedimentary, e.g. Slate. (2) Eruptive, e. g. 


Trap. 


Structure and Arrangement of Rock Masses.—(1) Stratified condition. 
(2) Unstratified condition: veins, dikes. 
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Geological Agencies.—The work of water, ice, heat, pressure, chemical 
forces. 

SPECIAL Topics.—- Springs — Rivers —Valleys — Glaciers — Erosean — 
Earthquakes—V olcanoes—Geysers— V eins—Dikes—Mountain-making — 
Metamorphism—Coral reefs—Peat beds—How coal is made—Petroleum— 
The formation and distribution of soil. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 
CHEMISTRY. 


Same as Fourth Year, with the addition of the following topics: 
Chemical changes—Elements—Ammonia—Nitrous oxide—Nitric oxide— 
Chlorine—lIodine—Acids—Bases and salts—Sulphur—Sulphuric acid— 
Potassium—Sodium—Copper—Iron—Zince. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
[To be added next year. | 


EHIGHTH YEAR. 


Anhisieise 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


Illustrated by a series of simple experiments, performed by the 
teacher in the presence of the class, or by the pupils themselves. The 
children are encouraged to construct duplicates of the apparatus used, 
and to illustrate freely their ‘‘Science Notes” with simple off-hand 
sketches. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Frictional Hlectricity.—Sources —Attraction — Repulsion — Conductors 
and insulators— Positive and negative electricity — Electric spark — 
Induction—Both kinds of electricity always produced at the same time— 
Preparation of apparatus—Leyden jar—Electrophorus—Method of using 
the electrophorus—Electrification of the various parts of the machine 
—Method of using Leyden jar—Theory of thunder and lightning. 

Magnetism.—Comparison between the phenomena of magnetism and 
those of frictional electricity is to be urged at every reasonable point. 
Lodestone — Attraction — Magnetization — Demagnetization — Magnetic 
insulation—Polarity—Magnetic compass—Variation of the needle—Prac- 
tical use of the compass: (a) Toplot acourse between two distant points. 
(b)To map the school district. (¢) Direction of the wind. (d) Observation 
of the sun, moon and stars, with reference to their position as determined 
by the use of a compass—Law of polarity—Dip—Declination—True North 
—Horse-shoe magnet—Modifications of the compass—Magnetic field and 
lines of force—Induction—Earth’s inductive influence—Special forms of 
permanent magnets. 

Dynamic Electricity.— Simple galvanic cell—Two-fluid cell, Oersted’s 
experiment—Cable instrument—Galvanometers—Magnetizing effect of a 
current — Electro-magnets — Morse telegraph instruments — Electro- 
motors—Current induction, medical coils—Telephones—Dynamos—Elec- 
tric lights—Electro-plating—Electro-typing. 
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NINTH YEAR. 


PLANTS.— General review. Transformed leaves: bulb-scales, bud- 
scales, pitchers, fly-traps, thorns, cotyledons, parts of flower. Micro- 
scopic structure. Leaf: epidermis, stomata, cells of green pulp, 
chloraphyl. Stem: pith cells, woody fiber, spiral ducts, annular ducts, 
dotted ducts, fibro-vascular bundle, arrangement of bundles in stem. 
Vegetative functions: absorption, circulation, digestion, assimilation. 
Plant products: sugar, sugar-cane, beets, maple trees, starch, wheat, 
corn, potatoes, tapioca, sago, rice, beans, peas, laundry starch, corn- 
starch, etc. Oils: nuts, cotton-seed, olive-oil, castor-oil, linseed-oil. 
Gums, resins, etc. Flowerless plants: ferns, mosses, fungi. Fertiliza- 
tion: self-fertilization; fertilization by wind andby insects. Collections 
of plant products. 


Progamme of Manual Training. 


Won. H. LINCOLN SCHOOL. 


Room. FREEHAND DRAWING. 


1. 10.00 to 11.00 a. mM., Wednesday and Friday. 
2. 10.00 to 11.00 a. M., Monday and Wednesday. 
3. 12.380 to 1.30 p.mM., Monday and Wednesday. 
. 11.85 to 12.15 p. m., Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. 
5. 11.80 to 12.15 p. m., Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
6. 12.30 to 1.00 Pp. M., Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 
7. 12.30to 1.00 Pp.M., Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday. 
8. 12.30 to 1.00 p.mM., Monday, Tuesday and Thursday. 
9. 12.80 to 1.00 Pp. M., Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


. 11.80 to 12.30 p. M., Monday and Wednesday. 
2. 11.80 to 12.30 p. M., Tuesday and Friday. 
3. 9.00 to 10.00 a. M., Tuesday and Friday. 
4. 9.00 to 10.00 a. M., Monday and Wednesday. 
5. 10.00 to 11.00 aA. M., Tuesday and Thursday. 


CARPENTRY. 

6. 11.30 to 12.30 p. M., Tuesday and Wednesday. 

7. 11.80 to 12.30 p. M., Thursday, and 9.00 to 10.00, Friday. 

8. 12.30 to 1.30 p.m., Thursday, and 9.00 to 10.00, Wednesday. 
WOOD CARVING. 

3. 10.00 to 11.00 a. M., Tuesday and Friday. 

4. 10.00 to 11.00 a. m., Monday and Wednesday. 

5. 9.00 to 10.00 a. M., Tuesday and Thursday. 
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WOOD TURNING. 


1. 12.30 to 1.30 Pp. M., Monday and Wednesday. 
12.30 to 1.380 Pp. M., Tuesday and Friday. 


bho 


SEWING. 


11.80 to 1.80 p.mM., Monday. 

11.80 to 1.30 Pp. M., Friday. 

9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Tuesday. 

9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Monday. 

9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Thursday. 

11.30 to 12.30 p. M., Tuesday and Wednesday. 

11.30 to 12.30 p. M., Thursday, and 9.00 to 10.00, Friday. 
12.30 to 1.30 rp. M., Thursday, and 9.00 to 10.00, Wednesday. 
9. 10.00 to 11.00 a. M., Wednesday and Friday. 


SH Ore 0 Ww 


=~] 


oO 


COOKING. 
1. 11.30to 1.30 Pp. M., Wednesday. 
2. 11.30to 1.30 Pp. M., Tuesday. 
3. 9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Friday. 
4. 9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Wednesday. 
5. 9.00 to 11.00 a. mM. Tuesday. 
HEATH STREET SCHOOL. 

SEWING. 
1. 9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Monday. 
2. 11.30to 1.30 P.M., Thursday. 
3. 9.00 to 11.00 a. m., Thursday. 

COOKING. 
1. 9.00 to 11.00 a. m., Thursday. 
2. 11.30to 1.30 Pp. M., Monday. 
3. 9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Monday. 

Sewing Lessons.—1892. 
Miss H. A. NEvERS, Jnstructor. 

MONDAY. 
Pierce Primary, Room 6 : . , ; : : 249 to 10°A; M. 
Pierce Grammar, Rooms: . ; ‘ , : 10.30 to 11.30 a. M. 
Cabot, Room 4... ; ; é : “ ; : . 12to1 P.M. 

TUESDAY. 
Pierce Primary, Room 5 j ; : , : : <9: to 11 0¢4.M: 
Pierce Grammar, Room4 . : : F ‘ 10.30 to 11.80 A. M. 


Winthrop, Room 1 ; : : 5 é } _ 12: to° 1.15 P.M. 
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WEDNESDAY. 
Pierce Primary, Room 6 9 to 10 a. M. 
Pierce Grammar, Room 2 10.15 to 11 a. M. 
Parsons, Room 2 . 11.30 to 12.30 P. M. 
Parsons, Room 1. 12.30 to 1.30 P. M. 
THURSDAY. 
Pierce Primary, Room 2 9 to 10 a. M. 
Pierce Grammar, Room 3 10.30,to 11.80 A.M 
Pierce Primary, Room 5 ’ 12.30 to 1.30 P. M. 
FRIDAY. 
Pierce Primary, Room 4 9 to 10 a. M. 
Pierce Grammar, Room 4 10.30 to 11.80 a. M. 
Boylston, Room 2 12 to 1.15 P. M. 
Music Lessons—1892. 
Mr. SAMUEL W. COLE, Instructor. 
MONDAYS. THURSDAYS. 
High School 8.30 to 9.05 | High School 8.30 to 9.05 
Pierce Grammar : Pierce Grammar : 
Room 4 9.10 to 9.30 Room 3 9.10 to 9.30 
Li Resets a baal esek 62 ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Sue Tbr OLE Lincoln School: 
Boome 8.30 to 9 Room 1 
4 ; “9 8.30 to 9 
a" be. 9 to 9.30 
Pierce School: sey Serie 9 Leta 
oom : O03 
ee . 9.45 to 10.15 
; Pierce School: 
Lawrence School : Room 1 
Room 38 10.30 to 11 | “9 10 to 10.30 
6c 6 | 
. 5} LO eae | Lower schools 10.30 to 11.30 
Jae § 11.30 to 12 | Lincoln School, Room 38, 11.30 to 12 


Miss E. F. Srory, Assistant Instructor. 


MONDAYS. 
Lincoln . 9 
TUESDAYS. 

Heath . ¥ : : 5 9 
Sewall : ten 
THURSDAYS. 

Longwood 8.30 
Lawrence : : ‘ : 9 
Cabot 9.45 


MONDAYS. 
Boylston ‘ 10 
Lincoln Annex 11.35 
TUESDAYS. 

Winthrop . 8.30 
Parsons . 10.15 
THURSDAYS. 

Pierce Primary 8.30 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Drawing Lessons.—1892.—Freehand Drawing. 


Miss ANNIE B. CHAMBERLAIN, Asst. Instructor. 
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ScHOOL. Day. Jan. Feb. March. | April. May. j|June. 
Winthrop Monday. /|18 8, 29 21 18 9 30 
Sewall ee 4,25 {15 25th le MeO 16 6 
Parsons . aK 11 1, 22 14 4 2, 23 13 
Lincoln Ke PRIA ios LO rs len: (4a Toe Or 1616. le 

18,25)" 22, 29) 215.28 25| 238, 90 
Lincoln MPmUnCsUAYy wlio Lian i2, 0, 16,)1, 8515316, 125) ie LOT Tiny tA 

19, 26 23171229 29) LO coy ee, ol 
Boylston . . |Wedn’sday.|13, 27 (38, 71, 24/9, 16, 30)6, 27 4,18, 25/8, 15 
Winthrop Rs 20 10 2,23 |20 iB: ti 
Cabot . Thursday. |28 18 L068 be428 19 9 
Lawrence ‘ 28 18 10, 31 (28 19 9 
Heath . : a 14 4, 25 yA 7 5, 26 16 
Pierce Primary ot 21 11 3,24 (|21 12 2 
Pierce Grammar a 21 tet 3,24 {21 12 2 
Parsons Friday. |29 19 11 Lace ae t20 10 

x Mechanical Drawing. 
WILLIAM H. LINCOLN SCHOOL. 

Monday,—9 to 10 a. M., 11.30 a. M., to 12.30 P. M. 

Tuesday,— 9 to 11 a. M., 11.30 a. M., to 12.30 P. M. 

Wednesday,— 9 to 10 a. M., 11.30 A. M., to 12.30 P. M. 

Friday,—9 to 10 a. M., 11.30 a. M., to 12.30 P. M. 

e 
S 
ScHoou-HovsEs. 3 a Material. ma Location. 
2 | 3 : 
~ ° 
a a 7 
: 1884 
High School. . 1856 1891 Wood. . 6 Prospect street. 
Pierce Grammar . .| 1855 ey ph | PLE Col ee bie 4 Prospect street. 
Pierce Primary. . . | 1860 | 1888 | Brick . 6 | Pierce street. 
Peo leec eee pe LOSS) fetish TiC ¢ 8 Boylston street. 
pe ONUCN es a el OOd cake OLICk 30 er) 6 Boylston street. 
1885 | Brick and : 
PSU CEN CE Vets | oo 1 1874 1891] eae) 4 | Francis street. 
Longwood. . . | 1864 Wood. 2 St. Mary’s street. 
CARbOuwebs Vol. 1s, >) 1888 Brick . 4 Marion street. 
Winthrop... . .| 1887 | .. | Brick ...j/ 4 | Brookline avenue. 
PAarsone..8. os |) Lesa t 1886") ckhana wd) 4 Walter avenue. 
Boylston. . . . .} 1868; 1883.; Brick . 4 Boylston street. 
Sewall. . ABS0i ea ivy Od. |. 2 Sewall street. 
Heath <7. a% 1885 Hee Wood. 4 Heath street. 
Newton,Street. . » «=; wood. ..j| 1 | Newton-street. 


THE PUBLIC 


Schools and Teachers. 


TEACHERS. Room. GRADE. 
HIGH. 
David S. Sanford ; 
John C. Packard .. . 
Anna M. Johnson 
Clara G. Fogg .. 
Mary P. Frye Z 
A. May Frost 
PIERCE. 

Chas. N. Bentley... 1 tt: 
Eleanor J. McKenzie . 2 A 
H. Rose Palmer : 3 III. 
Camelia A. Howe... 4 Va 
Emma A. George. . . 6 Vie 
Frances W. Dawson 6 Vie 
Madge E. Malone : 40) Vil Ae LIT, 
Abby F. Bosworth . . Es ee © 
Nelly W. French . ge > @ BE 

LAWRENCE. 
Elizabeth W. Bean . . 1 a 
Sarah E. Bruce... . 2 ide 
Martha A. Cushman 3 REE 
Caroline A. Lyle . . 4 LV: 
Hortense M. Wiggin Daas 
Lilian M. Walton. . 6 VL: 

LINCOLN. 
David S. Farnham 1 1 TAR Bi 
Ruth E. Lander : 2 Il. 
Adela F. Rockwood. . 3 NH AE 
Susan M. Thacher 4 IV. 
Abbie A. Hoyt. . ' 5 LV; 
Olive S. Day. ... 6 Wo: 
Frances K. Lamprey 7 Ae 
Matilda B. Doland : 8 ya 
Addie Dodge. ... 9 Vi 

HEATH. 

Mary J. Collingwood . ] a nea & 
Mary A. Kelley. . .. 7 Vives 
Frances A. Darrah . . 2 Til area 
Margaret C. O’Hearn . ia fad ie IA 
Margaret J. Sweeney . Oot MS Wele 

WINTHROP. 
Annie G. Molloy 1 Vil ex 
Etta B. Nowell. . 2 L Estes 
Anna M. Taylor 4 bone 
Adeline T. Joyce . 3 | Kindergarten. 


SCHOOLS. 


BEGAN 
SERVICE. 


Sept., 1891 
Sept., 1890 
Dec., 1884 
Oct., 1885 
Sept., 1871 
Dec., 1890 


Jan., 1890 
Jan., 1880 
Sept., 1886 
Jan., 1880 
April, 1877 
Feb., 1889 
Sept., 1872 
Sept., 1883 
Oct., 1889 


Sept., 1879 
Sept., 1891 
Sept., 1883 
Sept., 1891 
Mar., 1891 
Dec., 1888 


+ April, 1880 


May, 1887 
Oct., 1887 
Dec., 1890 
Sept., 1890 
Dec., 1890 
Sept., 1886 
Sept., 1890 
Dec., 1891 


Sept., 1874 
Sept., 1578 
Mar., 1891 
Sept., 1891 
Sept., 1883 


May, 1888 
Sept., 1889 
Oct., 1882 
Sept., 1890 


PRESENT 
SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Schools and Teachers.— Continued. 
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TEACHERS. Room. GRADE. petit: ao RY 
PARSONS. / 
Hattie M. Peirce ... 2, ae 1a it Oct., 1888 | $800 
Susan C. Haywood. . 1 VII. Sept., 1885 | 700 
Rose E. Ryan “sek c8 ce. May, 1891 550 
Hattie L. Carr ZL, 700 
CABOT. | 
Annie M. Osgood. . 3 sane Sept., 1881 725 
Helen F. Wetherbee 2 xe Xs Jan., 1887 700 
Mary E. Kingsbury. . 1 6 HE Sept., 1881 725 
Anne P. Burgess... . 4 | Kindergarten. Jan., 1891 500 
Annie B. Winchester . Kindergarten. Feb., 1891 350 
LONGWOOD. 
Charlotte M. Frost . . Lio blew LLL EX 20) April 1891 725 
Helen M. Newell . . 2 | Kindergarten. | Sept., 1891 300 
BOYLSTON. 
Emma L. Wiswall 2 Atos ane Sept., 1875 725 
Eva W. Cook 1 | June, 1883 700 
Emma T. Lewis : 4 | Sept., 1867 725 
Harriet B. Stodder . . 3 | Kindergarten. | Sept., 1888 700 
Louise W. Pray 3 Kindergarten. Sept., 1891 300 
SEWALL. | 
Harriet E. Hunt : | | Feb., 1891 700 
Dora) ..Maines 3°20). ini i te bow. | 550 
Annie M. Utley. ... | Mar., 1891 600 
Mary-A, O'Hearn . >... D.rd. 4 HE f April, 1888 625 
Alice H. Shaw. . Kindergarten. Sept., 1890 350 
NEWTON STREET. 
Mary E. Hyde VERTICAL Sept., 1870 500 
UNION BUILDING. 
Grace Darling . . Kindergarten. Sept., 1891 
Mary C. Coolidge Kindergarten. Sept., 1891 
Lucilla P. Brigden April, 1891 550 
ee Nantes. one eee 
Superintendent of Schools |Samuel T. Dutton . .| Sept., 1890 $3,500 
Music teacher... . - ‘Samuel W. Cole . . | Sept., 1884 600 
~ ‘a Assistant . |Ella F. Story. . .. .| Sept., 1891 400 
Instructor in carpentry . |Albert B. Kimball . .| Sept., 1891 1,250 
ss A. ‘« Asst.|Joseph E. Owens. . .| Sept., 1891 300 
Martha M. Hurlbut. .| Sept., 1886 1,000 
Drawing teachers... | ant D. Chamberlain | Sept., 1890 600 
> \Mary L. Patrick . . ./| Sept., 1891 250 
Instructor in cooking . . |Nettie M. Willey. . .| Sept., 1891 750 
Henrietta A. Nevers .| Sept., 1873 625 
Sewing teachers... . Catharine F. Johnson . | Sept., 1888 675 
Alice A. Stevens ...j| Jan., 1891 400 
Inst’r in physical culture . |Bessie F. Gordon. . .}| Oct., 1891 400 . 
Instructor in military drill |Charles E. Hapgood .; May, 1886 200 
Clerk at Supt.’s office. . |Anna §. Withington . 450 


Dec., 1888 
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Enrolment and Attendance. 


| 


s 2 ea aa Nhs es 
SCHOOLS. . oe A Ss ee 22 
a | 2B ae ee eee 
ro) = = _ Pye a | 
SM SNe a ee 
} | | 
Piel ace. ewer Pelee) 121 96 127 | 126 
Pierce Grammar. . 1 49 38 94 83 | 31 
2 36 33 96 37 37 
3 50 38 96 43 42 
4 52 40 95 46 44 
TANGO. 3} = fas ce 1 4] 31 97 36 36 
2 41 38 97 43 43 
3 42 40 93 48 48 
4 41 37 89 41 40 
5 48 39 93 44 44 
6 46 38 90 48 38 
4 51 36 sh A 39 27 
8 48 38 89 46 44 
9 46 40 90 40 40 
Lawrence. . 4 23 22 95 27 26 
3 39 29 93 29 29 
1 42 38 93 46 44 
5 38 34 93 40 40 
2 4] 37 92 48 48 
Beatie vivre. sen cole) 1 34 18 92 23 18 
2 42 39 94 46 45 
3 42 36 91 40 40 
4 33 28 89 31 29 
5 56 28 90 34 31 
Pierce Primary . . Ml 55 46 91 64 64 
2 51 37 94 41 37 
3 32 26 91 30 28 
4 45 36 94 41 38 
5 48 40 93 49 48 
6 50 40 93 44 43 
SAD OD shee e leper ns 1 44 31 89 42 38 
2 46 36 89 44 39 
4 49 41 92 46 45 
3 50 39 90 48 42 
BOVIS LON niet aspen « 2 49 37 94 38 36 
1 44 38 92 42 41 
4 70 34 84 50 32 
3 46 35 95 35 35 
Seweall ois) bts tsi 1 38 31 92 32 30 
2 54 34 89 42 38 
Winthrop ae 1 45 39 93 44 40 
2 43 38 95 42 42 
4 52 40 86 40 33 
3 55 37 86 49 34 
PAVSONS.(cl( yuck x eae 2 40 34 92 39 39 
1 36 32 94 36 35 
3 51 45 96 41 37 
4 50 34 94 35 30 
Longwood 15) te: & fact 1 23 18 93 13 13 
Newton Street. ... 1 15 10 89 16 10 
Cabot Kindergarten.) — 52 38 85 52 47 
Union 4 — 35 28 80 35° 18 
Longwood ‘ _ 12 7 83 12 10 
2,380 1,897 92 2,180 |2,012 


ee eee 


JANITORS. 49 


Janitors. 
Leonard E. Newcomb, 21 Prospect street. ......... $780 00 
John Thomas, 286 Washington street ............ 400 00 
MO Wart Morale COUCH ONUS-SLLGEL ss) sce) <6 8 6 eye es Le Pts 700 00 
JWEMRAre VRC AMIGO SULCEU. co tairey sec eb dS) be ee oe 800 00 
ICIAP eLIGUGL ee SOWAlLSLIGGh <(e  . eD ee ke ere 600 00 
MOUSE Ar eiy WYM ELE DINCG) a: oie, cee te 0. Melle ie bre BSE 700 00 
Dene mcoraun, of Grooklineg avenues. 4 6k se ee, 400 00 
PO Hee OGL ALLO V EMU. \ sly st «16 (sar 4h rs sb « 600 00 
onde. Burns Walter avenue . <3. 5 2... . - Ae aera. 200 00 
lawrence Moran, Houlihansavenue .9. 6. 6. ee we lw 600 00 
William B. Webber, Newton street ..... Sed ee) AN Re 5 100 00 


Truant Officer. 
Frederick H. Robinson, Washington street. ........ $900 00 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
BROOKLINE, 


cx & 
M A, we? ad 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


ORGANIZATION, 1892-98. 


Term expires. 


Term expires. 


ERD KR Bb OLLEROY: tls teen loud WILLIAM T. R. MARVIN. . . 1894 
Mrs. ANNIE E. CRANE . . 1893 Mrs. ELIzaABETH CABOT. . . 1895 
AARON H. LATHAM... . 1893 MICHAEL DRISCOLL... . 1895 
GEO. N. CARPENTER... . 1894 WILLIAM H. LINCOLN. . . 1895 
JOHN 'D. RUNKLE WNT. 1894 

WILLIAM HENRY LINCOLN, Chairman. 

WILLIAM T. R. MaRVIN, Secretary. 

SAMUEL T. DuTTON, Superintendent. 

SCHOOL CALENDAR, 1893. 
Winter term began . aR. 2: 
Winter term ends . March 24. 
Spring term begins . . ADE 258: 
Spring term ends . .June 23. 
Fall term begins. . . Sept. 11. 
Fall term ends - Dec. 22. 
HOLIDAYS. 
February 22, May 30, June 17, Nov. 29, 30, Dec. 1. 
SCHOOL HOURS. 

First and second-year classes. ........ 8.380 4.M. to 12.30 P.M. 
Third-yearclassesif ge ra hives vail ey eran 8.380 A. M. tol P. M. 


Other) classes’ .iac 0 Ses ie ee ks sateen eee 8.30 a. M. to 1.380 P. M. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


The School Committee of the Town of Brookline respect- 
fully submit their annual report for the year closing Feb. 1, 
1893. 

The membership of the board, with the dates when their 
several terms expire, is given on the preceding page. 

The board organized at the beginning of the year by the 
election of Mr. William H. Lincoln as chairman, and of Mr. 
William T. R. Marvinas secretary, and the following stand- 
ing committees were appointed :— 


HieH ScHoot—William T. R. Marvin, John D. Runkle, Aaron H. 
Latham. 

TEACHERS—George N. Carpenter, Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot, William H. 
‘Lincoln. 

FInaNncE—Michael Driscoll, William H. Lincoln, Aaron H. Latham. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE—Frederick B. Percy, George N. Carpenter, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cabot. 

Music—Mrs. Annie E. Crane, Michael Driscoll, Frederick B. Percy. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING—John D. Runkle, Michael Driscoll, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cabot, Mrs. Annie E. Crane, William H. Lincoln. 

EVENING ScHooLts—Aaron H. Latham, Michael Driscoll, William T. 
R. Marvin. 


The standing committee on Military Drill and Physical 
Exercises has been discontinued, and the drill left in the 
hands of the High School committee; but a new standing 
committee has been formed on ‘‘ Physical Culture,” which 
supervises that department in all the schools. 


Teachers. 

Near the close of the year Miss Clara G. Fogg, who for 
something more than seven years has held the position 
formerly occupied by Miss Deane in the High School, re- 
signed, and Mademoiselle M. E. Gerlach has been appointed 
to succeed her. Miss Martha A. Hurlbut, who has for 
several years been an instructor in Drawing in the High and 


20 
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Grammar schools, but whose illness prevented her from tak- . 
ing up the work of the position at the opening of the year, 
to our great regret has found that she is still unable to resume 
her duties, and has therefore resigned; Miss M. L. Patrick, 
whose acceptable work in the High School we have before 
mentioned, filled the place of Miss Hurlbut during her 
absence. No additional teacher has been appointed in the 
place of Miss Hurlbut, as the board have in contemplation 
certain changes in this department during the coming year. 

In the Grammar schools several changes in the assign- 
ment of teachers have been made, which will be found in 
detail in the tabulated statements on another page. In the 
Pierce Grammar school Mr. Charles N. Bentley has resigned, 
to accept a position in one of the Boston schools, and Miss 
Mary McSkimmon has been appointed to succeed him. Miss 
Hattie EK. Hunt, of the Sewall school, has resigned to accept 
a position with a larger salary at Hartford, Conn. Miss 
Helen M. Flint has succeeded Miss Annie M. Osgood in the 
Cabot school. In the Lawrence school Miss Lillian M. 
Walton and Miss Caroline A. Lyle have resigned, and their 
places have been filled by transfers. Miss Elizabeth W. 
Bean, after more than thirteen years’ successful work in this 
school, has asked and received leave of absence for the latter 
half of the school year, and is now abroad, but expects to 
resume her work at the opening of the next autumn. The 
vacancy has been temporarily filled. Miss Louise A. P. 
Sawyer has been elected to take the place of one of the 
teachers transferred to fill one of the vacancies caused by the 
resignations above mentioned. Miss Mabel C. Friend and 
Miss Lena P. Joyce have received elections as teachers, and 
some assistants for the Kindergartens have also been ap- 
pointed. 

Miss Florence H. Long has been chosen as a special teacher 
of French in the Pierce and Lawrence schools, in pursuance 
of the plan to introduce the study of a modern language 
beside English, which the committee have had under consid- 
eration for more than a year, and which was offered as an 
optional study at the opening of the year. 
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Miss Harriet S. Jenks has been appointed to take charge 
of the Kindergarten, to be opened immediately in the Ed- 
ward Devotion school on Harvard street. 

Mr. Frank W. Kendall has been appointed instructor in 
the industrial work, to succeed Mr. Alley who has recently 
resigned. 

While the number of children in town between the ages 
of 5 and 15, according to the returns made, has increased 
since 1883 from 1,499 to 2,156, or not far from forty per 
cent, the number of scholars between those ages, enrolled, 
has increased from a little over 1,300 to about 2,000, or 
considerably more than fifty per cent.* The number of 
rooms occupied by pupils in the public schools in 1883, 
was thirty. The number now in use, not including the 
Edward Devotion school, is sixty-five. While this is nomi- 
nally more than double the number, a considerable propor- 
tion are simply recitation rooms; and the introduction of 
industrial work, and of kindergartens occupied to a large 
extent by children under 5, has not only required all avail- 
able room, but several times during the past few years made 
it necessary to secure rooms outside, in buildings not owned 
by the town; and at the present time the Kindergarten in 
connection with the Parsons school is held in the Union 
building. 

The question of proper school accommodations has there- 
fore been one requiring constant study, and this is sure to 
be the case for the immediate future to a much greater extent 
than the ordinary average growth of our population would 
demand. The rapid increase of residences in groups, in 
certain parts of the town, has forced us to consider the 
selection of suitable places for new school-houses, to meet 
the needs of those coming in as new residents, and it would 
be wise to provide, in advance of the demand, for future 
requirements. 

The difficulties which have arisen as to the location of a 
new school-house somewhere near the junction of Tappan 
~ #The number reported as actually enrolled on the date given, it should be stated, was less 


than it would have been had the count been taken either earlier or later, owing to the preva- 
lence of epidemic diseases at that time. 
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and Beacon streets, and the objections which have been 
made to the sites proposed, by residents in that vicinity, are 
known to the town from recent reports and public hearings, 
and need not be repeated in this place. 

In our last report we stated that every seat in the High 
School building was occupied, by the 127 scholars then in 
attendance, and that all the available space in the large hall 
had been utilized by arranging seats in pairs, and closing 
alternate aisles. Here, too, we have had a most gratifying 
increase in the number of pupils, which reached 176 almost 
immediately after the opening of the present school year, 
and has made it difficult to gather the whole school in the 
upper room, even for the opening exercises. The necessity 
for a new building, to which we have so frequently referred 
in previous reports, is now imperative. The readiness of 
the town to recognize this fact has been gratifying to the 
board, and we can only hope that the differing opinions as 
to the proper place on which to erect a new building may 
not delay its construction. As the last report mentioned, 
this subject has been very carefully considered by a special 
committee of the board during the entire year; a large 
number of lots proposed have been examined, the various 
interests to be taken into the determination of the problem 
have been thoughtfully considered, and the board has made 
such recommendations to the town as commended themselves, 
all things considered, to their best judgment. As the sub- 
ject is now before the town meeting, and a decision will 
probably be reached before this report will be in the hands 
of the citizens, no further discussion at this time seems to be 
desirable. 

The Edward Devotion school has been completed, and 
placed in charge of the School Committee by the joint 
committee who were ordered to build it by the town; its 
formal opening will take place at an early day. 

The new building of the Sewall school has been completed 
and occupied during the year. The Lawrence school indus- 
trial-rooms have also been opened since our last report, for 
instruction in manual training. In this building the Com- 
mittee have had considerable trouble with the heating and 
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ventilating apparatus, which, as put in by the contractors, 
failed to give satisfaction; and the board have caused such 
changes in its construction and arrangement to be made as 
will, it is believed, obviate the trouble, and while conducing 
to the comfort of teachers and scholars, fully comply with 
the requirements of the law. 

The interest of our citizens in the schools has been pleas- 
antly shown in various ways during the year. Public exer- 
cises were held in all our schools on the Columbian anniver- 
sary, and on several of the buildings national flags were dis- 
played, which were given the town for the use of the schools 
by those for whom the schools were named, or their repre- 
sentatives. 

The hall of the Lawrence school has been decorated by a 
number of excellent photographs and casts, the gift of Mrs. 
Cunningham, and the residents in that vicinity are carrying 
out some other plans for its improvement, under the advice 
of a special committee of this board. 

During the year an exhibition of school work, as conducted 
in Brookline, was held in the Town Hall, and attracted marked 
attention, not only from our own citizens, but from superin- 
tendents and educators throughout New England; particu- 
lars will be found in the report of the Superintendent. 

In the various departments of the system of instruction 
offered the children of the town, it is confidently believed 
that steady advances have been made during the year. For 
information on these matters, reference is made to the re- 
ports of sub-committees, incorporated in this report, and 
to the reports of the Superintendent and special teachers. 


High School. 

The number of scholars in our High School at the present 
time is larger than ever before in its history. The entering 
class included many who were attracted to it from private 
schools by the opportunities and advantages we are able to 
offer, which we can claim with confidence are equal to those 
of any of the neighboring towns and cities. We were 
obliged to put in new seats to accommodate this increase, 
and to assemble some of the classes in rooms heretofore used 
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only for recitations. An excellent spirit pervades the school ; 
an association of its alumni has recently been formed, and in 
every way the school and its teachers are endeavoring to 
meet the expectations of our citizens. A new departure in 
school work, in what we have called ‘* High School Exten- 
sion,” under the charge of Miss Johnson, has been successfully 
inaugurated with an attendance of upwards of 75. This 
will offer to recent graduates, and to others interested, 
special opportunities of great value, under thoroughly 
competent instruction, For a detailed account of these 
plans, we refer to the report of the master of the school, 
and to the printed circular on the subject, which has been 
distributed to those interested. 

The school has lost the services of Miss Fogg, whose res- 
ignation has been already mentioned ; her work was entirely 
satisfactory to the Committee, and her loyalty to the school 
and her influence on the scholars were very gratifying to the 
board; an expression of our regret was communicated to 
her by vote of the board. A native of France, and a teacher 
of much experience, has taken her place in the school, as 
already mentioned. 

At the opening of the year it seemed advisable to the sub- 
committee to make some modifications in the instruction in 
military drill; it was thought that equal and probably greater 
advantages could be obtained by carrying out the 
plan experimentally attempted last spring, of giving the 
boys of the school instruction in physical exercises, under an 
expert teacher, for a part of the year. The school battalion 
made an excellent record, in the competitive drill of the 
companies composing the Second School Regiment, which 
was held on the Playground last summer, and which 
was extremely creditable to its instructor, Col. Hapgood. 
But some objections to the continuance of the battalion in the 
regiment developed themselves, and on the recommendation 
of the sub-committee, after consultation with the master, it 
was decided to withdraw it from the regiment. Mr. Benja- 
min Hurd, Jr., a graduate of the school, and formerly the 
Major of the Battalion, has been appointed Military Instructor. 
A teacher of physical exercises (Mr. Albert Whitehouse, 
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instructor of gymnastics in the Institute of Technology.) has 
been appointed, who will have charge of the instruction in 
this department for a part of the year, as Miss Gordon does 
of the Swedish gymnastics for the young ladies. The drill 
shed will be used for the former, and dressing-rooms in the 
upper story of the school-house have been provided for the 
latter. The importance of a due regard to athletics and 
other departments of physical training, is now fully recog- 
nized in our colleges and higher institutions of learning. 
‘¢ The sound mind in the sound body” is the most capable 
recipient of the best instruction. While no one desires that 
our high schools and colleges should be devoted to any ex- 
tent, to the development of athletes and contestants for inter- 
scholastic rivalries, the idea that due attention must be given 
to physical culture in order to obtain the best intellectual 
results, is too thoroughly established in the minds of thought- 
ful teachers and observers for the Committee to ignore it, in 
arranging the curriculum of the school, or in holding that in 
mind when selecting a location for the new building. 


Industrial Education. 


In our last report it was stated that a wood-turning and 
pattern shop, containing sixteen lathes and pattern benches, 
had been fitted up in the annex to the William H. Lincoln 
school, and that the next in the series of shops to be estab- 
lished would be a foundry, in which the pupils would be 
taught to mold their patterns and then reproduce them in 
metal. 

It was hoped that the last graduating class would so far 
complete the course in pattern-making, asto make a begin- 
ning in the foundry. But in this we were disappointed. As 
the work progressed it became more exacting in its demands 
upon the pupil’s time and upon the character of his previous 
work, and we are not able to report the degree of advance- 
ment which we had hoped. In addition, at the end of the 
year, we were obliged to lose the service of Mr. Kimball, who 
had the work so well in hand. 

During the past summer vacation the foundry was fur- 
_ nished with sixteen sand-trays, and the furnaces for melting 
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lead and brass, together with molding-flasks and the few 
other needed tools, will be in readiness by the time the pat- 
tern course is sufficiently advanced to justify a beginning in the 
foundry. 

The new rooms in the Lawrence school building for car- 
pentry and cooking were completed and furnished, and 
the work was well under way at the end of the last year. 

At the opening of the schools last fall, the pupils of the 
upper grades in the Pierce Grammar school were admitted 
to these courses in the Lawrence school, and the work in 
manual training in all the schools is now progressing favor- 
ably under the direction of Mr. Kendall, our new teacher in 
charge of this department. 

When the new Manual Training High School building 
already authorized by the town shall have been completed, 
and anew manual training class admitted, we shall be cer- 
tain to realize more fully in the expansion of this depart- 
ment of instruction, its great value in all grades of our 


schools. 
Estimate of Expenses for 1898. 


For Salaries of teachers. . Gb RW s NOLEN We en ee goer OOU yO) 
Instructor in military drill . UM APL INT Lal Nia 200 00 
Superintendent Pra iit aN ovitet i iertt hil tet Waa RNR Spe 
Clerk in Superintendent’s office . Tg oe ae a 450 00 
Trnan’ Omcer jee piss «te eae ieee eae eee ine 900 00 
PANILOTS lei Sts el SmNLEL) RD Eas eee ee PR Cae 
2th :) Re OER ee vats Oe eed Is 
Sundry expenses ways Pre.) Se der ie Ane SMO eee 5,000 00 
$86,350 00 
Text-books and: supplies) ° 7s) .0) tee. aie 5,000 00 
Kvening Vechooly)) iia) 3) eae Teri pas TP 1,000 00 
ANCEDIOM TEDALES WSU Lel ea tac te ee eae 3,500 00 
Reference books. . . 500 00 
Furnishing Edward Dev otion ‘school, and n new 
furniture fori High schools.) oa ee 1,200 00 


$97,550 00 
Wituiam H. Lincorn, 
WiwiraM T. R. Marvin, 
Mrs. ANNIE E. CRANE, 
Mrs. ExizaBetu Capor, 
JOHN D. RUNKLE, 
MiIcHaEL DrIsco.tu, 
Aaron H. Latyam, 
FrepErRIcK B. Percy, 
GEORGE N. CarPENTER, 


School Committee. 
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Summary of Statistics. 


Number of children in town between five and fifteen years 


OfF ven Mave LO ig sia. « i eh aeons 2,156 
Increase upon number returned May 1, 1891. Wa ate 79 
Valuation of school buildings and grounds, May 1, 1891 . $464,509.76 
Approximate value of other school property, as desks, 

pianos, books of reference, etc... . . : $16,048.00 
Assessed valuation of real and etines fi a tated of ‘Br eke 

Line. Maya te Logo ea wih Sle leas Pe eD0,080;600-00 
Amount expended for support of ane mooie including 

RODGITE Seo. hs Babe fer $82,684.03 
Additional amount eepended for text: Boies anal annie $4,648.67 
Total expenditure for the schools for the year, including 

text-books and supplies... . : $87,857.64 
Percentage of assessed valuation eeperded Hon einociee .0016 


Cost of instruction for each pupil, based on the number 
enrolled, week ending Jan. 27, including incidentals, 


_, text-books, and supplies... . . $36.36 
Cost of text-books and supplies for ich! aie aed on 
the number enrolled, week ending Jan. 27..... $1.92 
Whole number of different pupils enrolled in all the aeHOOIs 
for the year, including the Kindergartens. ..... 2,378 
Average whole number for the year... . 1,936 
Percentage of attendance in all the schools, pees) on the 
average whole number... . a he? Meee hy Pe 91 
Number of pupils over fifteen years ‘of BO aheliot ed's 250 
Number of pupils between eight and fourteen years oe age 1,338 
Number of pupils under five years of age. .. . 184 
Number of pupils enrolled in all the schools for the aan 
ending Jan. 28, 1893 (boys, 1,176; girls, 1,240)... 2,416 
Of which there are in the High School. . . . . . 176, or 7.2 per cent. 
Grammar schools. . 1,121, or 46.6 per cent. 
Primary schools . . . 825, or 34.1 per cent. 
Kindergartens .. . . 294, or 12.1 per cent. 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in High School 25 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in Grammar 
SCHOOLS Hi IRS G 43 
Average number of ApS ae ath eactions in Sears 
Schoo sas sted) « : 4] 
Average number of anil Me ana Packers in niuiien gar oy 23 
Number of teachers, in High School? Ven 20 Se. i! 
Number of teachers in Grammar schools. ....... 26 
Number of teachers in Primary schools. .... ... 21 
Number of teachers in Kindergartens... . 13 


Special teachers: drawing, 2; music, 2; sewing, 3: erat 
ing, 2; carpentry, 2; Bieta culture, 1; instructor 
InsP Tencns E-hanOstitteecceACDET,” Loe As psnlay cy. os cell's 14 ° 
Total number of teachers in day-schools........ 81 
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[ CIRCULAR. ] 


HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


COURSE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
OFFERED BY 
ANNA M. JOHNSON, A. M., OF THE BROOKLINE HIGH SCHOOL, 
For the Winter of 1898. 


INTRODUCTION. 


a. The term Literature defined. 
6b. The divisions of Literature considered. 


1. POETRY. PortrRyY DEFINED. 
1. The Epic in English Literature. 
A. THE EARLY EPIC. 


‘‘Beowulf,” compared with the ‘‘Iliad” (Bryant’s, Lord 
Derby’s), and with the ‘‘ Aeneid,” (Connington’s,) 
‘‘Judith.” 


B. LATER FORMS OF EPIC POETRY. 
1. Founded on legends accepted as true. 


Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury Tales.” 

‘¢ The Prologue.” 

‘¢ The Knight’s Tale.” 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idylls of the King.” 

‘¢ Rnid.” 

‘¢ Klaine.” 

‘¢ Guinevere.” 

‘¢ The Passing of Arthur.” 
Morris’s ‘‘ Earthly Paradise.” (Selections. ) 


2. Allegory. Based upon events supposed to have occurred. 
Langland’s ‘‘ Vision of Piers Plowman.” 
‘*¢ Piers Plowman’s Crede.” 
Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” © Book I, Cantos 1, 2, 3. 


3. Reflective Poetry. Based upon human experience. 


Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Criticism.” (Extracts.) 
‘‘ Essay on Man.” (Extracts.) 
Cowper’s ‘‘ Task.” (Extracts.) 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘Excursion.” (Extracts.) 
‘¢ Lines on Tintern Abbey.” 


4. Amusing Epic. 


Pope’s ‘‘ Rape of the Lock.” 
Burns’s ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter.” 


5. The Great Modern Epic. 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’”’ Books I, II, III. 
6. Historic or Narrative Ballad. 


‘* Robin Hood Ballads,” Ritson’s (selections) compared 
with Burger’s ‘‘ Lenore” and ‘* Wild Hunts- 
man.” 

Campbell’s ‘“‘ Battle of the Baltic.” 

Coleridge’s ‘*‘ Ancient Mariner.” 
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Miss Johnson will meet the class at 74 Pp. M. in the High School build- 
ing on alternate Thursdays, beginning February 2d. All who intend to 
take the course, or who would like further information concerning it, 
should communicate with Miss Johnson at once. 

It is proposed to consider in future years, under Division [ (Poetry) : 

2. The Lyric. 
3. The Drama. 


And under Division II (Prose) : 


1. The Essay. 
2. The Novel. 


LIST OF WORKS TO WHICH THE READER WILL BE REFERRED 


Gummere’s ‘‘ Handbook of Poetics.” 

‘| Hiram Corson’s *‘ Primer of English Verse.” 
Edmund Stedman’s ‘‘ Nature and Elements of Poetry.” 
Shairp’s ‘‘ Studies in Poetry and Philosophy.” 

‘* Poetic Interpretation of Nature.” 

‘* Aspects of Poetry.” 
Emerson’s ‘‘ Essay on the Poet.” 

‘« Hssay on Poetry and Imagination.” 

Meiklejohn’s ‘‘ English Literature.” 
Taine’s ‘‘ English Literature.” 
Brooke’s ‘*“‘ Primer of English Literature.” 
Lowell’s ‘*‘ Among my Books.” 

‘“¢ My Study Windows.” 
Gladstone’s ‘‘ Homeric Studies.” 
Matthew Browne’s ‘‘ Chaucer’s England.” 
Ward’s ‘‘ English Poets.” 
Warburton’s *‘ Edward III.” (Epoch Series.) 
Green’s ‘‘ Short History of the English People.” 
Hallam’s ‘‘ Literature of the Middle Ages.” 
Masson’s *‘ Life of Milton.” 
Littell’s ‘‘ Living Age.” 1871. Vols. IITand IV. (On Chaucer.) 
Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Literary History of England.” 
Tyler’s ‘‘ Theology of the Greek Poets.” 
Sidney’s ‘‘ Defense of Poesy.” (Cook.) 
Henry Van Dyke’s ‘“‘ Poetry of Tennyson.” 
Edmund Stedman’s ‘‘ Victorian Poets.” 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Brookline :— 


It becomes my pleasant duty to report for the third time 
upon the condition of the schools under your charge. The 
facts bearing upon several important departments of instruc- 
tion were so fully stated last year that I shall pass some of 
them without comment at the present time. Nothing can be 
gained by magnifying the excellencies of our work or by 
elossing over any of our short-comings. Indeed, much harm 
might be done by presenting to your Committee or to the 
public a too favorable view of what has been done. An 
earnest attempt has certainly been made to aim at the truest, 
the highest and the best. The life and the growth of the 
child has been made of first account. Standards of uniform- 
ity, in fact, all claims of a system, considered as such, have 
been made secondary. In other words, more attention has 
been given to the feelings, tastes, impulses and habits of the 
child than to the amount of knowledge he can round up ina 
given time. 

To the usual studies there have been added, all the way 
from the Kindergarten to the High School, the most interest- 
ing and inspiring lessons in Nature, Literature and History 
that could be selected. Teachers have been asked to treat 
these lessons not only as means of intellectual nourishment, 
but hopefully, and in the confident belief that from them will 
come a broadening of the mind and an enrichment of the life 
that shall make childhood brighter, youth more earnest, 
manhood more efficient, and old age more serene. 

It follows that we have been, and are still, in something of 
a transition state.. The teachers have not fully adjusted 
themselves to new ideals. Pupils have only partially caught 
the true spirit. Parents are interested and considerate, but 
not fully informed. Until all parties involved are of one 
accord and unite in one common effort, there cannot be the 
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highest result. That this time is speedily coming I firmly 
believe. An improved tone is already visible in schools 
that have long been regarded as excellent. Much depends 
upon the teachers. The educational problem now being 
solved in Brookline is worthy of their most’ faithful study 
and labor, not only because it is of great moment to the town, 
but for what it may effect for the general cause of education. 

The parents, also, can do much to aid the schools. They 
can influence their children to respect and esteem their 
teachers. They can see that no other interest makes too 
great a claim uponthe thought and energies of their children. 
Punctual and regular attendance are the sine gua non of a 
good school. 

The citizens of the town by their appropriation provide 
liberally for the schools. Some may think they cost too 
much, but with the exception of the Kindergarten and Manual 
Training, the schools have no unusual or expensive features. 
One thing must be said, the teachers, considering the qual- 
ity of service they render, and the expensiveness of living in 
Brookline, receive only moderate salaries. In afew cases 
where the labor and responsibilities are great, it is to be 
hoped that some addition can be made under the estimates 
for the coming year. 


The Kindergarten School. 

The large expenditure involved in a system of kinder- 
gartens implies a belief in their superior value. Every pri- 
mary school, except the Heath, is now supplied with a kin- 
dergarten. Hence, the school life of the little children begins 
in sunshine and joy. Refined and accomplished teachers 
create an atmosphere that is at once homelike and elevating. 
No one who looks upon the children of the town, who are 
to be its future citizens, as its greatest public interest, can 
question fora moment the propriety of beginning early to 
educate them, or of continuing the process as long as possi- 
ble. But it may justly be asked, what relation does the 
kindergarten bear to the school, and to what extent are its 
principles applicable to the higher grades? It has long been 
claimed by those who have considered these questions that 
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there should be no break between the kindergarten and lowest 
grade in the primary school, and that the principles upon 
which the kindergarten is based are the true doctrines upon 
which all school work should be conducted. This would imply 
that there should be no sudden change in the character of 
exercises. If songs, games, stories, and manual exercises 
are truly educational for children of four years old, they must 
be so for those of a year or two older. If freedom and self- 
activity are to be fostered at one stage, they should not be 
discarded at other times. 

This idea will be seen to be quite in accord with what has 
been attempted in our schools. Joy, freedom, more experi- 
ence with things, training of hand and eye, and self-control, 
have been emphasized as necessary factors. It will not be 
difficult, therefore, to work out a connection of kinder- 
garten and school that shall be vital and effective. ‘The kin- 
dergartners and primary teachers are now holding a series of 
meetings that promise great good. Thesongs and games, so 
delightful in the kindergarten, will soon be a part of early 
school life. More of the occupations of the kindergarten 
will be continued in the grades above, and, with the exer- 
cises in clay and paper now given, will furnish sufficient 
hand-work up to the point where the girls begin sewing and 
boys enter upon wood-work. 

Children from four to ten years of age are restless and re- 
quire activity. We must utilize this tendency by directing 
it into useful channels. 

The beginnings in Reading and Number may be made so 
gradually and with such pleasure that all sense of pressure 
and exaction are excluded. 

A good measure of the kindergarten spirit, if such it may 
be called, is manifested in all grades. It is particularly no- 
ticeable in the High School. The pupils are loyal, self-con- 
trolled and industrious. They respond cordially to all de- 
mands, and find pleasure in hard work. There is good rea- 
son to anticipate that in the near future there will be unity of 
spirit and a close sequence of work seldom to be found in a 
system of schools. 
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The Teachers. 


As a rule our teachers are earnest and faithful. Whatever 
of efficiency and excellence the schools have attained, is due 
largely to them. The adoption of a broader curriculum 
puts new demands upon them and tests not only their abil- 
ity but their zeal. For example, each teacher has at least 
one branch of elementary science to teach. If she doesn’t 
become an earnest student of that subject, her instruction 
will be quite superficial and of little value. Not only must 
she attend faithfully to what is presented in teachers’ meet- 
ings, but she must give time to private study and prepara- 
tion for the class-room. 

The policy of having courses of lectures, for the teachers, 
on History, Science and Literature, is one that may wisely 
be continued. The teachers will attend these with pleasure 
and appreciation, and thereby will be aided and encouraged 
in their work. 

Great care has been taken in the selection of new teach- 
ers. Several who have recently been employed are labor- 
ing with unqualified success. 


The Subjects. 


During the past year much attention has been paid to 
Arithmetic, History, Literature, Elementary Science, Draw- 
ing, and Composition. All these subjects are pursued with 
interest. One or two subjects have not received the atten- 
tion they deserve. Oral Reading, for example, demands a 
good portion of time in all grades. All will agree that 
silent reading is a power much oftener used in practical life 
and that more of our attention should be given to getting the 
thought, than to its oral expression. But oral reading exer- 
cises other powers and introduces other elements of culture 
that are not to be lightly esteemed. Thought and its 
expression are always reciprocal. One never feels the force 
of a noble sentiment so much as when he utters it. The 
more feelingly and earnestly he expresses it, the more it 
reacts upon himself and the more deeply it affects him. 
Therefore, practice in giving voice to what is pure, noble 
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and patriotic in literature, not only gives culture to the 
human voice but calls forth the deeper and finer feelings of 
the soul and gives self-command, dignity and grace. 

When children have once learned to read, the larger por- 
tion of their reading will be along lines of information and 
description, and may be largely independent of the teacher, 
but some of the great literature, like Longfellow, Lowell, 
Tennyson, Shakespeare, Webster, and Sumner, should be 
constantly studied with reference to its easy, eloquent 
delivery. 

Steps have been taken to secure thorough instruction in 
the essentials of geography. A vast deal of matter given in 
the geographies is worse than rubbish, and must be dis- 
carded. The true aim is the ability to form somewhat accu- 
rate mental pictures of the countries of the world, their 
people, social customs, industries, etc. This requires a 
high order of teaching. Jam by no means sure that all can 
attain to this standard. Could each school-room be supplied 
with a number of copies of the best geographies in place of 
the one now used, a distinct benefit would accrue. The use 
of geographical readers promises to assist the instruction. 
Each grammar school should be furnished with a camera and 
other conveniences, bringing before the eye pictures of inter- 
esting natural features of the earth, as well as places of 
historical interest, works of art, etc. A few dollars expended 
in this way would afford the children something of that 
pleasure and profit that is enjoyed by those who travel 
abroad. It is the true way of teaching geography. To 
expect a teacher to arouse any great interest without such 
appliances, is like asking her to make bricks without straw. 

In accordance with a vote passed last .June, French is 
now taught in the three classes below the highest in the 
Pierce and Lawrence schools. The experiment is a very 
interesting one, as Miss Long, the special teacher, is able 
to apply the conversational method in such a way as to hold 
the attention and interest of the pupils. If the plan is con- 
tinued, the four upper classes will be instructed in this 
branch the coming year. 
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In order to shorten somewhat the course for those pupils 
who are to enter the High School, an attempt will be made 
to so distribute the work that faithful students may pass 
from the third class directly to the first, and so save an 
entire year. Such changes can only be made gradually, and 
it is yet too early to infer what the effect of them may be. 


The School Exhibit. 


The exhibit of school work held in the Town Hall early in 
June requires only a passing comment at this time. It 
was well understood by the teachers that we were hardly 
ready to display some of our work before the public, and 
that a portion of it was crudeand imperfect. Nevertheless, 
the purpose for which the exhibit was made was well served. 
The parents came in full force and saw the products of their 
children along all the lines pursued in the schools. Many 
visitors came from distant parts of the commonwealth and 
even beyond. The almost universal expressions of com- 
mendation from competent critics and from the press were 
most encouraging, and should impel us to greater efforts in 
future. We can never safely rest upon the idea that any- 
thing in education is completed or perfected. Self-compla- 
cency acts like a dry-rot in sapping life and checking fresh 
endeavor. Viewing education as a progressive science we 
should not be afraid to make new adaptations of means to 
ends, or to get new light from any quarter whatsoever. 


Exhibit for the World’s Fair. 


A small but comprehensive exhibit is in process of prepa- 
ration and will soon be ready. This comprises some twenty- 
five bound volumes of written work and drawings; an album 
of fifty photographs of classes at work and of results in clay 
modeling, wood-working and cooking; a portfolio of High 
School drawings in crayon and water colors, two portfolios 
and three glass-covered cases containing an exhibit in sewing 
and dress-making; a portfolio of kindergarten work ; a case 
of home-made apparatus, cabinets of minerals, insects and veg- 
etable products collected by pupils ; specimens of raised maps 
and production maps made by pupils; a bound volume of 

21 
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school reports and courses of study. Some additions may 
be made to this list. When completed it will be placed 
before the Committee for inspection. 


The High School. 

The report of the Principal, submitted herewith, will 
make you acquainted with the condition of the school. I 
must, however, express the satisfaction which all must share 
in the continued prosperity of this institution. Teachers and 
pupils are laboring with one accord. The plan of work has 
been broadened and deepened. The tone and spirit now 
manifested will be felt more and more upon the lower grades, 
and will secure to the High School its true place of leader- 
ship in the educational thought and effort of the community. 
The prospect of soon securing a fine site and a spacious 
attractive edifice, as the future home of the High School is a 
cause of hopeful encouragement to all. 


Lessons from Sweden and Norway. 

Through the kindness of the Committee in extending my 
summer vacation to October 1st, I was enabled to spend 
most of the time for two weeks in visiting schools in Sweden 
and Norway. Three weeks had previously been passed at 
Nias attending the famous seminary for Sloyd. Here the 
most favorable opportunity was given to study the principles 
upon which the Sloyd, or educational hand-work, has been 
developed, and to hold intercourse with successful teachers 
from various parts of the world. Subsequently I saw the 
practical working of the system in the cities of Gothenburg, 
Christiania and Stockholm. Opportunity was also afforded 
for observing all branches of instruction, including gym- 
nastics. 

Many things were seen that will be useful in my future 
work. At some time agreeable to the Committee, I shall be 
pleased to report somewhat fully upon these observations. 
The value and importance of studying educational work in 
other places, cannot be overestimated. As soon as the or- 
ganization here is somewhat more fully perfected, permission 
will be asked to visit some of the schools reported as best 
in the western states. 
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Works of Art in Schools. 


The ladies who have initiated a movement for the intro- 
duction of works of art into the schools, are worthy of 
much praise. With the gifts of Mrs. Cunningham, and the 
fund raised during the autumn, the Lawrence school will be 
transformed from a school-house to a pleasant home. . With 
proper attention to the selection and grouping of art works, 
they give to the school an atmosphere of taste and refine- 
ment, and teach substantial lessons of truth, purity and 
patriotism. 

It has been suggested that there be formed in the town a 
representative association that shall undertake gradually to 
donate works of art to all the schools. I feel sure that the 
Committee will look with favor upon this idea. Any one 
entering the Pierce Grammar school, for example, and 
beholding its bare walls, must feel that there is neglect 
somewhere. Do intelligent people hang pictures in their 
homes for show and adornment merely, or are they for edu- 
cation, culture, and companionship? Shall not the schools, 
where the youth spend a large portion of their in-door life, 
have upon their walls copies of those conceptions of human 
genius that speak to the mind and heart, giving counsel, 
inspiration, and help? 

It is pleasant to think of the future High School as pro- 
vided with at least one room where generous-minded citizens 
may deposit works of art either as a gift or a loan; a room 
always open to students and others, where shall be found 
the true culmination of the art idea as fostered through 
instruction in the several grades of the schools. 


Flag Days. 

Just before the Columbus Day celebration Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop donated a flag to the Winthrop school; the 
Messrs. Parsons of Boston to the Parsons school; the 
pupils of the Pierce Primary purchased one, and the Com- 
mittee procured one for the Pierce Grammar. 

The schools yet unprovided with flags are, the Sewall, 
Cabot, Longwood, Devotion, Newton-street, and Boylston- 
street. 
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At a recent meeting a suggestion from Mr. Winthrop 
concerning the dates that might properly be celebrated by 
displaying the national flag upon the schools was, with 
slight amendment, adopted as follows : 


Emancipation Proclamation ......... fake Bie Ureese CT Sean Eka if 
Washington’s Birthday). 2.) ee ae eee an allan sie ak Ce eee 
Eyacuation of Boston’). ) 3 ce ee oe) Lo ee aren ae 
Close..of ‘the Civil, War..ijsinct tie. dey teaiateals biel ee See a 
Battle of Lexington 00 oie ha Vee ee ete ai ike re es 
Decoration. Dayrus ius fe cae nae as wi) a cola: Ne Eretene Pal Sa sis.) Vin ele Oeeee 
Bunker Hill “Dayo: oo .6 oo eee ree nt ete aoe) 
Independence Day rch .i(s7 cafe) We a ee ee actidh ws eRe 4 
U.S. Constitution Day, and Birthaay of Boston, 1650) 50s. he neeD baleen 
WOrktown Surrenders os, 5b) ie es tiiess eee ere es ne Oct. 19 
COIN DUS LIV wire) feo ee ai teen te WEP par ia firaue nhs, kia Wh ist et eM at OOO ea 
Brookline: made'a ‘Town's 2! 22)7. \ See 80) ee er ce Nov. 13 
Landing ofthe Pilgrims) {.)) oie. 5 ee Wie hee ee ee Dee. 521 


I cannot close without alluding to the enhanced facilities 
for successful work afforded in the Lawrence school as en- 
larged and improved, the new Sewall school, and the recently 
completed Edward Devotion school. The two last named are 
model buildings, and mark an advanced step in plain yet ap- 
propriate school architecture. 

In full recognition of the kind consideration received from 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Committee, this report is re- 
spectfully submitted. 


SAMUEL T. DorTon. 
January 31st, 1893. 
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REPORT OF THE MASTER OF HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mr. S. T. Durrton, 
Superintendent of Schools: 


The past year has been one of steady progress at the High 
School. Besides an unprecedented increase in members, 
there has been a still more important intensive growth. 
We have solved some of the many perplexing problems 
with which an increasing number of pupils, with diverse 
aims, confronts us; others are receiving careful study. 
The subordination of certain interests, which were becom- 
ing too prominent, and the readjustment of programme and 
curriculum have resulted in a better adaptation of means to 
ends and a closer co-ordination of all subjects. 


The Murray Kay Prizes. 

A public-spirited citizen, Mr. J. Murray Kay, has shown 
his interest in the school by offering two prizes in elocution, 
one for the boys and the other for the girls, together amount- 
ing to $25 worth of books, and an essay prize of equal value, 
which will this year be given to that member of the senior 
class who writes the most creditable article upon some sub- 
ject connected with the local history of Brookline. 


New Teachers. 

By the resignation of Miss Fogg the school has lost a 
strong disciplinarian and a most conscientious and skillful 
teacher. Her successor, Mile. Gerlach, an experienced 
native teacher, has made an admirable beginning, possess- 
ing, apparently, such qualities as will make her a most 
valuable acquisition to our corps. 

Col. C. E. Hapgood, who has been military instructor 
since the battalion was formed, and to whom the success of 
the organization has been largely due, retired at the begin- 
ning of the year. His position is being acceptably filled by 
a soldier of his own training, Mr. Benjamin Hurd, Jr., the 
major of the battalion, last year. 

Miss Bertha M. Brown, who came to us in September, 
brought from the Institute of Technology and from the 
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Marine Biological Laboratory, at Woods Holl, just the inspir- 
ation that the Natural History department needed. The as- 
sumption by her of a portion of the work in Natural Science 
and in Mathematics has strengthened both departments. 


Number and Attendance. 


Whole number enrolled for school year ending July, 1892 ..... 134 
Whole numper enrolled for the present school year up to date (Jan. 31) 185 
Number of boys belonging 2 ek. aan biel ae T8927) 4) SC a 54 
a girls a #60 aactaly Gen ee 
127 
Number of boys belonging to the school Jan. 31, vind ARC Say 8s fe 
se girls A a “ Rola ab nel Ue. leo te eae 103 
—— 178 
eee ben Cone. ee ae tS by epee 40 
Average attendance . . PRA AVES ERO LAT Noe MTU C Ran mri MA Ga 
Average per cent of attendance . 2) Pay ana ain bo eifte tate Me 
Number in each class: I., 27; II., 30; IIL, 40; IV. , 72. 
Number of special students a | Bia Uke ei L8. wat geR en Ran ot Eide ie a (eae 9 


Proportion of school preparing for higher institutions, 45 per cent. 


Of the fifteen who graduated last June, four entered col- 
lege, four entered the Institute of Technology, one went to 
the Boston Law School, and all but one of the others are 
pursuing special courses either at the High School or else- 
where. 

Changes in the Curriculum. 

Exercising the liberty allowed by the High School com- 
mittee, and with your approval, I have made the following 
changes in the course of study, most of them in accordance 
with the recommendations in my last year’s report: 

In the interest of a more practical training for first year 
pupils, book-keeping has been made a fourth class subject, 
instead of being reserved for the third class. An elementary 
course in government and economics, represented by Dole’s 
American Citizen, has been provided for the same class, and 
the mathematics for these pupils will henceforth consist of 
constructive and inventional geometry and selected portions 
of algebra, instead of algebra pure and simple. The begin- 
ning of German has been postponed to the second year, 
when college pupils can elect between that and Greek. The 
time allotted to physics, found to be too short to meet the 
wants of college candidates and others whose aims were quite 
different, has been extended. Junior physics is now mainly 
qualitative, and both classes of pupils are required to take 
it. Those needing it for college continue the subject during 
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the senior year, doing the quantitative work which Harvard 
University requires. Solid geometry, advanced algebra and 
trigonometry have been added as electives for those who wish 
to prepare for the maximum requirements in mathematics at 
Harvard. 

The proposed action of the Institute of Technology to in- 
crease their requirements in mathematics will make the con- 
tinuance of this class a necessity. 

The new tactics have been introduced at the drill shed. 

Other changes no less important have been made. As 
you are aware, the battalion has been withdrawn from the 
Second Massachusetts School Regiment, and a fairly suc- 
cessful effort has been made to control various outside inter- 
ests which were interfering with the legitimate work of the 
school. 
'' It gives me great pleasure to say, that in these attempts at 
reform the senior class have heartily co-operated, and that 
the policy of putting responsibility upon our oldest pupils is 
meeting with such success as to warrant its continuance. 


The Present Course of Study. 

To generalize briefly concerning the present course of 
study, the departments of English, Natural Science and the 
Languages are relatively strong, although more time should 
be devoted to English composition. While the mathemat- 
ical department has been equal to all demands made upon it by 
higher institutions, it is unsatisfactory in the development of 
power to apply principles to matters of every-day expe- 
rience. In history, the school is weak, not in the quality 
but in the amount of work done. Only ancient history is 
directly taught, although some attention is given to English 
and American history in connection with literature and gov- 
ernment. | 

A half year’s course in modern history for such members 
of the first and second classes as are not looking college- 
wards, would be a most suggestive and profitable subject. 

The accompanying tabulated statement shows in detail the 
number of periods per week devoted to each study and the 
amount accomplished in all subjects since September last. 


SECOND CLASS. FIRST CLASS. 


SECOND QuaR. FIRST QUARTER. 


THIRD CLASS. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


Statement of Work in all Subjects, 


ENGLISH. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. 


( Beowulf : Extracts, papers,notes. | College preparation in Greek and 


Chaucer: Prologue (critically). 
Knightes Tale—read for story. 
Analysis Noune Preestes Tale. 
(Peculiarities classified.) 

| Composition: ‘‘ The Prologue: a 

Picture of Merrie England in 
the time of Chaucer.” 

Chaucerian pronunciation. 

(Extracts from old English works. 

Spenser: F. Queen. BkK.I., 12 
cantos. 

Shakespeare : ‘‘ Macbeth.” 

i Meiklejohn’s Eng. Lit., p. 271-365. 

| Milton: P. Lost. 12 bks. Early 
poems. Prose extracts. 

Tennyson: In Memoriam. Idylls 
(several). Early poems. (5)* 


FIRST QUARTER. 
= 


_-_o 


SECOND QUARTER 


“a | 


Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of V.” 
studied critically, with special 
reference to plot and characters. 
Passages memorized and re- 
written. Acts analyzed. Comp. : 
‘¢ Shylock” in Act IV.” 

\ Dryden: Extracts. 

{ Pope: Extracts. 

| Addison: Extracts. 

i Bacon: Extracts. 

{ 

{ 

f 


“ 


Shakespeare: ‘‘As You Like It.” 
Papers upon English Sovereigns ; 


(4)* 


notes by teacher. 


FIRST QUARTER 
—— 


Roman History. 


(3)* 


Study of the town, based upon 
town reports. 

City, County, and State Govern- 
ments. 

State and National elections. 


The National government. 

Current politics. . 

Papers requiring original re- 
search, and graphic represent- 
ation of facts collected, pre- 
pared upon subjects connected 
with local institutions. 


(3)* 


Greek history to death of Alexan- 
der. Myers: Books on subject in 
school and Pub. Lib. consulted. 
Ability to collect and arrange his- 
torical material cultivated. Base 
of each lesson a topical arrange- 
ment of leading events in logical 
sequence. Note-books containing 
analyses, summaries,extracts and 
compilations kept by pupils. Maps 
drawn; photographs examined; 
short themes written; historical 
novels read; pertinent quotations 
gathered. 

Roman history : Text-book and 


FOURTH CLASS. 


ECOND QUARTER 


Scott: ‘‘ Lay of Last Minstrel.” 
Story told, characters and 
| scenes described, historical refer- 


———_~ | -— 


ences looked up, passages memor- 
ized, paraphrases and description 
written, words defined, ‘‘figures” 
and metre noted. Life of author. 
Short compositions on subjects 
not connected with literature. 
: Div. A. Addison: ‘‘Sir Roger de 
Coverly Papers.” General plan as 
above. Elements and qualities of 
style defined and noted. Life of 
{ Addison and of Steele, also parts 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. 
Div. B. Scott: <‘‘Ivanhoe.”’ 
Same plan as above. (5)* 


FIRsT QUARTER. 


n 


*Number of periods per week. 


plan as stated above. LG? ky 
GOVERNMENT. 

Dole’s ‘“‘American Citizen,” to 
chapter X. 

Current events. 

Dole’s ‘‘American Citizen,” to 
chapter XX. 

Current politics. 

(1)* 


for First Half Year, 1892-98. 


SCIENCE. (4)* 
Physics : 

‘‘Harvard Forty Experiments,” 
with accompanying text of Hall and 
Bergen’s book; nine exercises. 


Chemistry : 


Experiments 1-50 in Williams’ 
‘* Laboratory Manual,” with corre- 


MATHEMATICS. 


Geometry: Chauvenet’s text-book 


sponding subjects in Avery’s Chem-/|in Solid Geometry, with exercises. 


istry. 


Physics : 
‘‘Harvard Forty Experiments ;” 
ten exercises. 


Physics: Course in Elements of 
Electricity and Magnetism, consist- 
ing of: I. Lecturesin form of skel- 
eton notes illustrated by teacher’s 
experiments; these notes being af- 
terwards amplified by pupils. II. 
Pupils’ experiments in determining 
‘‘Lines of force” in elements of 
compass-surveying, and in meas- 
urements of Dynamic Electricity. 
III. Theory of Dynamos, Trans- 
formers, Electro-Motors, Voltmeters 
and Ammeters. 


(3)* 


Wells’ Geometry, with exercises. 
Bks. II., (Review), III., IV., anda 


part of V. 
Hasty review, with 
I., H., Hf. application to every- 
day life, and discussion of logical 
methods employed in debate. 
(3)* 


Algebra: Wells’. From ‘‘ imag- 
inary quantities,” through ‘‘ Simul- 
taneous equations containing Radi- 
cals.” 


Wells’ Algebra: Same subjects :— 
Examples in Ray’s Test Problems. 


as 


Zodblogy: Work divided equally 
into laboratory exercises and reci- 
tations. 

A. In the laboratory the following 
types of animals studied. [Outlines 
in Colton’s Zoology followed. | 


1. Sponges. 6. The Squid. 10. The Bee. 
2. Corals. 7. The Lobster.11. The Smelt. 
3. The Star-fish.8. Crabs. 12. The Frog. 
4. Earth-worm. 9. The Locust. 13. ThePiyeon. 
5. The Oyster. 
B. The recitations were based upon 
laboratory exercises with more gen- 
-eral information from ‘‘Packard’s 
Zoology.” A record of the descrip- 
tion of the animals, with the sketch- 
es made in the laboratory required. 


*Number of periods per week. 


Book-keeping: Packard’s Text- 
book (double-entry). 

Completions of four (in some 
cases more than that number) full 
sets of books. Practice in the 
drawing of notes, drafts, etc., and 
in the making out of bills. 

(4)* 


Statement of Work in all Subjects, 


LATIN. GREEK. 
{ Vergil’s Aineid: 1200 lines. Homer: The Iliad. Book I. 
f | Cicero: The first two orations Homeric forms. 
& | against Catiline. 
bp Compounds. 
- 2 
m & | 
~R 
Km 
a | 
> 
RQ ( Aim :—the ability to translate Homer: The Iliad. Books II., 
& : | at sight into good English. III., and of Book IV. 200 lines. 
RS . 
& | Principal Aims: 
| | (1) Idomatic English transla- 
tion. 
a (2) Acquisition of vocabulary. 
. (4)* 
&f Vergil: neid—Book II. 
& 
8 
of 5 Mythology. 
os Xenophon: Anabasis, Book I. 
N & 
o 5 Woodruff’s ‘‘Greek Composi- 
= r tion,” pp. 1-6 and 39-41. 
* 
SS] Vergil: Hneid—Book IL (4) 
= om Collar’s ‘‘ Latin Comp osition,” 
5 | pp. 13-25. 
fa 
ez (3)* 
3 { Ovid: 500 lines. 
& 
#1 Special attention giventogram-| White’s ‘‘ Beginners’ Greek 
: Bx mar and construction. Book.” First twenty-five lessons. 
<a) 
. : Mythology. 
ea 
Or ; Collar’s ‘‘ Latin Composition,” 
Ss 5 ea ie White’s ‘‘ Beginners’ Greek 
ms ”? 
= < | Ovid 500 lines. Book,” to lesson LV. 
Ke : 
S| ninco ve: Review of first forty ee 
° * 
a (4) 
el 
( Cesar; Book II. 
fs 
&{| Special attention given to gram- 
3 < mar and construction. 
no 
Se Collar’s ‘‘ Latin Composition,” 
N 2 | pp. 99-110. 
Oe 
= History. 
= 2 
© 
i) 
a Cesar: The first fourteen 


chapters of Book I. 


ECOND QUARTER. 
— 


(4)* 


8 


*Number of periods per week. 


for First Half Year 1892-93,—Continued. 


FRENCH. 


Chardenal’s Grammar, 
to page 79. 


La Fontaine: Fables. 


Exercises in Fr. com- 
position. 


Dosia. 

Mdlile. de la Seigliére, to 
page 67. 

Fables memorized. 

Written resumés. 

Conversation. 


(3)* 


GERMAN. 


Bernhardt : Novelletten, 
page 100 to end. 


DRAWING. (2)* 


Medium: Water-color.’ 


Sight-reading. 

Pronunciation. 

Daily conversation. 

Lessing: ‘*Minna von 
Barnhelm. 


Groups of models and 
of still-life, in color. 
Schiller ; «*William 
Tell” to Act II. 


Chamisso : 
Peter Schlemihl. 
(At sight, begun.) 
(3)* 


The Attic Philosopher, 
Athalie. 

Translation from Eng- 
lish into French, of 
anecdotes. 

La Fontaine: Fables. 


Attic Philosopher, 
page 71. 

Conts du Lundi (20 pp.) 

Written exercises. 

Conversation. (3)* 

Review of grammar. 


to 


Andersen: 
Selected tales. 
Conversation. 
Sight work. 


Medium: Water-color. 


Andersen : 
Selected tales. 
Lessons related. 
Pronunciation. 


Groups of models and 
of still-life, in mono- 
chrome and color. 

Original tales related. 

(4)* 


Super’s Reader, to page 
140. 


Otto’s Grammar re- 
viewed. 
Translation of short 


stories from English 
into French. 


Selections memorized. 


Conversation. 
opis 


Otto’s Grammar, about 
100 pages. 
Daily conversation. 


Medium: Charcoal. 


Light and shade draw- 
ings of models; still- 
life and casts of his- 
toric ornament. 


Grimms Marchen. 
(Van der Smissen. ) 


Pronunciation. 
Sight-work. 
Poetry memorized. 


(4)* 


Otto’s Grammar, to page 
119. 


The grammar reviewed 


Stories memorized and 
written. 


Conversation. 


(4% 


Pencil sketches of spec” 
imens’ studied in les- 
sons on zoology. 


*Number of periods per week. 
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, The Test of a High School. 


A high school should be judged by the relation it sustains 
to the university, the lower schools, and the community that 
supports it. The extent to which it meets its responsibilities 
to these three is the true measure of its usefulness. As a 
preparatory school for higher institutions, it undertakes to 
do specific work, the amount and character of which are 
determined by the requirements for admission. As an 
organic part of the public school system, fed by the lower 
schools, furthering growth along lines already established, 
training many who will afterwards teach in the grades below, 
its attitude towards those schools is of supreme importance. 
Yet rarely is the connection between the primary and the 
secondary schools what it should be. Lack of sympathy 
in the high school, ignorance of what has been attempted, 
radically different, if not inferior, methods frequently mini- 
mize the results which with intelligent codperation might be 
attained. Still more rare is the recognition of the high 
school’s obligations to a large class of individuals in the com- 
munity who would like to pursue a systematic course of 
reading or study, but who from age, home duties, or other 
occupations are not and cannot be enrolled as regular attend- 
ants at school. 

How does our High school answer to this threefold test ? 
First. Under the direction of my predecessors and teachers 
still connected with the school, it has earned a reputation for 
thorough preparatory work. Its students have entered 
Harvard, Yale, Williams, Brown, Smith, Wellesley, and the 
Institute of Technology, usually ‘without conditions, fre- 
quently with honors. They have sustained themselves easily 
in these institutions at a standing above the average. The 
highest honor in scholarship conferred upon undergraduates 
at Harvard was given this year to Mr. H. Wellman, a grad- 
uate of the Brookline High school. Other schools, exclu- 
sively preparatory, send more students to college, but it may 
well be questioned, whether the specific and somewhat narrow 
work of meeting college requirements year after year, minis- 
ters to the broadest and best training. The extent to which 
this phase of our work is growing is shown by the fact that 
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whereas two years ago only 28 per cent of the school were 
preparing for higher institutions, now 45 per cent are look- 
ing collegewards. 

Secondly. Brookline is fortunate through your efforts in 
the thorough identification of the interests of all teachers 
from the kindegarten to the High School. Joint meetings 
and common courses of study help all to realize that they 
are working at the same problems. In the introduction of 
science and literature into the lower schools, all the resources 
of the High School are placed at the disposal of lower grade 
teachers. Three courses in science—in zodlogy, in phen 
and in geology—are now given for their benefit in the labora- 
tories of the High School, by high-school teachers. 

Thirdly. The three months’ course in English literature 
offered by Miss Johnson for the benefit of Theee who are no 
longer i in school is the first practical recognition in Brookline 
of tier large field of usefulness roi the High School. 
University extension and high-school extension are one in 
spirit and in purpose, and it makes little difference whether 
the instruction be given by college professors or by high- 
school teachers, provided it is stimulating and scholarly and 
meets the needs of the community. 

A well-equipped high-school building, with laboratories, 
art and natural Aor, collections, Pertnce library and lec- 
ture hall, isthe natural centre for such educational work ; 
and the community has a right to expect the largest possible 
return from the expensive educational plant it establishes 
when it rears a modern high-school building. Seventy have 
joined Miss Johnson’s class, and the number is still increas- 
ing. Should the experiment prove successful, itis proposed 
to offer additional courses next year, in history, in science, 
and, possibly, in physical training. 

An endowed lecture course, enabling us each year to bring 
before our pupils and these extension classes specialists from 
the neighboring universities, would be of inestimable value 
to the school and the community. 


Respectfully submitted, 
D. S. Sanrorp, Principal. 
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REPORT OF THE MUSIC TEACHER. 


Mr. S. T. Dutton, 
Superintendent of Schools: 


The work in Music has gone steadily on since the last 
report. At the opening of the present school year the 
study of intervals was introduced into the eighth and ninth 
grades. With this important step in advance, the course in 
music study seems complete. My long connection with the 
New England Conservatory of Music enables me to see just 
what the public schools should do, in music, for the commu- 
nity,—first, to establish a taste for good music; second, to 
furnish the amateur with all the training needed in order to 
gain entrance to the most critical chorus society; thirdly, 
to lay just the foundation required for an advanced musical 
education. With these ends in view, the present course and 
methods of study have been planned, to which I would call 
the attention of musicians and all the friends of the cause in 
this country. 

For the past year and a half the lower grammar and pri- 
mary schools have been under the care of my assistant, Miss 
Ella F. Story. My previous knowledge of her work gave 
me confidence in her ability, energy and tact, but my recent 
inspection of her schools has shown me that the lower grades 
are in a better condition musically than ever before. The 
work in the High School continues interesting to both teach- 
er and pupils. A most pleasant spirit prevails, and the 
music hour seems to be thoroughly enjoyed by all. The 
orchestra, which has been added since the last report, is an 
exceedingly interesting feature. 

We would herewith invite all the friends of the school to 
visit us at our Thursday morning music lesson, at which 
time we shall be able to entertain them with both vocal and 
instrumental selections. The first lesson period (8.30 to 
9.05 A. M.) has been found to be the best adapted for the 
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music lesson, and although it may seem early we hope that 
our friends may find it convenient to visit us. Many have 
already honored us thus, greatly to the encouragement of 
both singers and players. Other reforms and improvements 
in the department of music are under discussion, of which I 
hope to speak in my next report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SAMUEL W. CoLe. 
Feb. 20th, 1893. 


REPORT OF THE EVENING SCHOOL. 


Mr. S. T. Durron, 
Superintendent of Schools: 

The evening school opened Nov. 14, 1892. The attend- 
ance has been more satisfactory than for the same weeks last 
year. The whole number enrolled is 125. The largest num- 
ber attending any session is 56; smallest number, 20; aver- 
age, 364. About 20, outside of the class in drawing, have 
been constant in attendance. 

The classes in mechanical and architectural drawing have 
done commendable work, under Mr. Miller’s instruction. 
Miss Dodge of the Lincoln school has rendered valuable 
assistance in penmanship, arithmetic, reading and spelling. 
The classes in arithmetic and penmanship are doing especially 
well. A class in book-keeping, composed of young men and 
women, has accomplished results that will stand good com- 
parison with day-school work. A class in physiology was 
formed, but has accomplished very little. Physics, geometry 
and Latin were attempted. These also have proved unsat- 
isfactory. I think it not advisable to try them with the 
present number of instructors. 

On the whole, I think the work of the evening school is 
much better than in previous years. 

Yours truly, 
S. E. WEBBER. 
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REPORT OF THE TRUANT OFFICER. 


Mer. S. T. Dutton, 
Superintendent of Schools: 

In submitting my second annual report as Truant Officer, 
I wish to say that for the past year the cases of truancy were 
much less than those of the year previous. The ten convic- 
tions of the preceding year have been beneficial in their re- 
sults as a warning to would-be offenders. In the majority of 
cases I have had the support of parents and teachers, which 
is of the greatest help to a truant officer. The following 
statistics will show something of the work done: 


Number of cases of absence investigated ....... 9. . sss 1,410 
Number found to be truants, (3) .°5. 402 varus epee et ayer ee 51 
Number 'of arrestee ee a eee ane ee ie en 3 
Number of ‘convictions #22 .a04<: 20) SOA Lane) cage eRe ee 3 
Children found on streets and returned to school ......... 37 


Respectfully submitted, 
Frep. H. RosInson, 
Truant Officer. 
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Programme of Manual Training.—1898. 


WILLIAM H. LINCOLN SCHOOL. 
FREEHAND DRAWING. 


Room. 


CMI OP OO Ne 


WAS SUH bo 


WD 1 S2_Or 


oS Our CO doe 


10.00 to 11.00 a. M., Wednesday. 

12.30 to 1.30 p.mM., Monday and Wednesday. 

9.00 to 10.00 a. M., Wednesday. 

12.30 to 1.380 Pp. M., Thursday. 
11.30 a. M. to 12.15 Pp. M., Monday and Wednesday. 
12.30 to 1.05 p. M., Tuesday and Wednesday. 
12.30 to 1.00 Pp. M., Monday and Tuesday. 

9.00 to 9.380 a. M., Monday and Thursday. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
11.30 a. M. to 1.30 Pp. M., Monday. 
11.30 a. M. to 12.30 Pp. M., Tuesday and Friday. 
9.00 to 10.00 a. M., Tuesday and Friday. 
9.00 to 10.00 a. M,, Monday and Wednesday. 
10.00 to 11.00 a. M., Tuesday; 9.00 to 1.00 a. M., Thursday. 
10.00 to 11.00 a. M., Monday and Friday. 


WOOD-WORKING. 
.00 to 10.00 a. M., Tuesday; 10.00 to 11.00 a. m., Thursday. 
.00 to 10.00 A. M., "Monday and Friday. 
.30 a. M. to 12. 30, Pp. M., Wednesday and Thursday. 
.00 to 10.00 a. M., Wednesday; 12.30 to 1.30 Pp. M., Thursday. 


WOOD CARVING. 
10.00 to 11.00 a. M., Monday and Wednesday. 


WOOD TURNING. 


11.380 a. M. to 1.30 Pp. M., Tuesday and Friday. 
10.00 to 11.00 a. M., Tuesday and Friday. 


PATTERN MAKING. 
11.80 a.m. to 1.30 Pp. M., Wednesday. 


SEWING. 
11.30 a. M. to 1.30 P.m., Monday. 
11.30 a. M. to 1.30 P. M., Friday. 
9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Tuesday. 
9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Monday. 
9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Thursday. 
9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Friday. 
11.30 a. M. to 12.30 Pp. M., Wednesday and Thursday. 
9.00 to 10.00 a. M., Wednesday ; 12.30 to 1.30 p. m., Thursday. 


COOKING. 


11.30 a. M. to 1.30 Pp. M., Wednesday. 
11.30 a. M. to 1. oy Pp. sae Tuesday. 

.00 to 11.00 a. , Friday. 

.00 to 11.00 a. ip Wednesday. 

.00 to 11.00 a. m., Tuesday. 

.00 to 11.00 a. M., Monday. 


HEATH STREET SCHOOL. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
12.30 to 1.30 p. m., Tuesday and Friday. 
WOOD TURNING. 
11.30 a. M. to 12.30 Pp. M., Tuesday and Friday. 
22 
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SEWING. 


Room. 


Li 
2. 
3. 


i 
2. 
3 


rm bo oO 


where 


Our bo 09 OLD 


MONDAY. 
Pierce Primary, Room 6 9.00 to 10.00 a. 
Pierce Grammar, Room 3. 10.15 to 11.15 a. 
Cabot, Room4. . y We UY ie ine de 12.00 to 1.00 P. 
TUESDAY. 
Pierce Primary, Room5 . : a) fi 9.00 to 10.00 a. 
Pierce Grammar, Room 4. 10.30 to 11.30 a. 
Winthrop, Room 1. HN a tig 04 12.00 to 1.15 P. 
WEDNESDAY. 
Pierce Primary, Room 6 Wier 9.00 to 10.00 a. 
Parsons, Room 2 i 11.30 a. M. to 12.30 P. 
Parsons, Room 1 RATA Bante Pee 12.30 to 1.30 P. 
THURSDAY. 
Pierce Primary, Room6 . : a 9.00 to 10.00 a. 
Pierce Grammar, Room 3 . 10.15 to 11.15 a. 
Sewall hats ics 12 to 1.15 P. 


Cob tS ORR 


11.30 a. M. to 1.30 P. M., Friday. 
11.30 A. M. to 1.30 Pp. M., Tuesday. 
9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Friday. 

COOKING. 
11.30 a. M. to 1.30 Pp. M., Tuesday. 
11.30 a. M. to 1.30 Pp. M., Monday. 
9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Monday. 


PIERCE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


WOOD-WORKING. 
11.30 a. M. to 1.30 Pp. M., Monday. 
11.30 a. M. to 1.30 Pp. M., Thursday. 
11.30 a. M. to 1.380 Pp. M., Friday. 


COOKING. 
11.45 a. M. to 1.30 Pp. M., Monday. 
11.80 a. M. to 1.30 Pp. M., Thursday. 
11.30 a. M. to 1.80 P. M., Friday. 


LAWRENCE SCHOOL. 


WOOD-WORKING. 
9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Monday. 
.0O to 11.00 A. te Tuesday. 
.30 A. M. to 1.380 P. M., Tuesday. 
.00 to 11.00 A. M., Wednesday. 
.00 to 11.00 a. M., Thursday. 
.00 to 11.00 a. M., Friday. 


COOKING. 
9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Tuesday. 
9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Thursday. 
9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Friday. 


SEWING. 
9.00 to 11.00 a. m., Monday. 
9.00 to 10.00 a. M., Tuesday. 
10.00 to 11.00 a. M., Tuesday. 
11.30 a. M. to 12.30 Pp. M., Tuesday. 
9.00 to 11.00 a. M., Wednesday. 
11.30 a. M. to 1.80 Pp. M., Wednesday. 
10.00 to 11.00 a. M., Thursday. 


Sr 


Sewing Lessons.—1893. 


Miss H. A. NEvVERS, Jnstructor. 


M. 


REE EEK BEE 
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. 


FRIDAY. 
Pierce Primary, Room 4 . 

Pierce Grammar, Room 4 

Boylston, Room 2 


. 9.00 to 10.00 a. m. 
3 10.30 11.30 a. mM. 
12.00 to 1.15 P. mM. 


Music Lessons.—1898. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. CoLez, Jnstructor. 


MONDAYS. THURSDAYS. 
High School. . . 8.30 to 9.05 | High School. . . 8.30 to 9.05 
Pierce Grammar : Pierce Grammar : 
Room 4. 9.10 to 9.30 Room 3. 9.10 to 9.30 


ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Lincoln School: 


Room 1 Room 1 ; 
ay aoe doe 8.30 to 9.00 Roo 2 8.30 to 9.15 
Room 4 “ 9.15 to 9.45 Heath School: 
Pierce School: Room 1 9.30 to 10.00 
Room 1 : 10.00 to 10.30 | Pierce School: 
Lawrence School: Room 1). 10.15 to 11.15 
Room 3 : 10.30 to 11.00 Room 2 aN 
Room 4 11.00 to 11.80 Lincoln School: 
Room 1 11.80 to 12.00 Room 3 . 11.80 to 12.00 
Miss Evita F. Story, Assistant Instructor. 
MONDAYS. MONDAYS. 
Sewall School: | Parsons School : 
ony 1 8.30 to 9.00 Room 1 8.30 to 9.30 
Lincoln School: Room 2 
Room 5 | Boylston School: 
Room 8 9.30 to 11.00 Room 4 
Room 7 Room 1 9.40 to 11.00 
TUESDAYS. Peasy: hool 
Sewall School: UES ahi a 
Pico ae 8.30 to 9.00 Room 9 11.30 to 12.00 
HOOUirol ast! oc 9.00 to 9.25 TUESDAYS. 
Heath School: Winthrop School: 
Room a Room 2| 
Room 3 Room 2 8.30 to 10.00 
RRS ae . 9.85 to 12.05 Been 
Room 5 J Parsons School : 
THURSDAYS. “eis ‘ 10.15 to 12.00 
Longwood School 8.30 to 9.00 ‘at, 
Lawrence School: THURSDAYS. 
Room 1 : . 
_ , 9.10 to 10.10 Pierce School : 
Room 2 Room 3 } 
Cabot School: Room 1 
Room 1 Room 6 8.30 to. 12.00 
Room 2>. . . 10.20 to 12.15 Room 4 | 
Room 3 Room 6 } 


ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Lincoln School : 
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Drawing Lessons.—1893.—Freehand Drawing. 


Miss ANNIE B. CHAMBERLAIN, Jnstructor. 


ScHOOL. | Day. | Jan. | Feb. | March. | April. | May. | June. 
INCOM ie Syren Monday. |2,9,16,|6, 13, |6, 13, |8, 10, |1,8,15,| 5, 12 
23, 30 | 20, 27 20 | 17, 24| 22, 29 
Pierce Grammar |Wedn’sday.| 25 22 22 26 24 
Pierce Primary . ES 11 8 8 12 10 ‘i 
Parsons \.....- ee 4 ts 1 5 3, 31 
RYCWVE Le ehins ur liv uP 18 15 15 19 17 14 
Winthrop .. .| Thursday. 12 9 9 13 11 8 
Boylston. . d Re 19 16 16 20 18 15 
BANCO ik, etn ht S 26 23 23 27 25 
Lawrence ... Friday. 6;. 13 |-3y TOS By Oa TS 147 4a ee 
ELV she ea gn pe ae ue 13 10 10 14 12 9 
ORL Ete. a 20 17, 17 21 19 16 
Longwood... 27 24 24 28 26 


Mechanical Drawing. 
WILLIAM H. LINCOLN SCHOOL. 


Monday—9.00 to 11.30 A. M. Wednesday—9.00 to 10.00 a. M. 
Tuesday—9.00 a. M. to 1.30 P. M. Thursday—9.00 to 10.00 a. M. 


School-Houses. 
q 
(>) 
OS °o 
ScHOOL. z a Material. Re Location. 
3 3 z 
~ °o 
rs rs F, 
; = 1884 
High School... 1856 1891 Wood. . 6 Prospect street. 
Pierce 'Grammar «|. })1855 |. > e. 4) Brick see Prospect street. 
Pierce Primary. . .| 1860 | 1888 | Brick . . . | “6 Pierce street. 
Lincoln, 03.05 6) 26. (OL SB8 ee rick nomen eee Boylston street. 
Lincoln annex .-\..:.)].1889.| 7. >. | Brigk et pean oo Boylston street. 
Lawrence... . { 1874 1885 | Brick and 4 Francis street. 
1891 wood. 
Longwood. ... .| 1864] .. | Wood. ..j| 2 | St. Mary’s street. 
Cabot iwiene.s see 1888 2) Bricks: alae 4 Marion street. 
Wiuthrop? cou ie,. 1887. of code. AICS re ee Brookline avenue. 
Parsousistee tac ek 1883 | 1886 | B’ckandw’d| 4 Walter avenue. 
BOyVISton ys an oe 1868 | 1883 | Brick . . .| 4 Boylston street. 
Newall stuck.) pes 1892 ope BLICk, \ ate 2 Sewall street. 
Heath . A ape ye { 1885 mis Wood... =: 4 Heath street. 
Newton Street. ../.. état W OOGl Se 1 Newton street. 
Devotion. oe, 126.5: 1892 290d ol (CICK ees 6 Harvard street. 
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Schools and Teachers. 


TEACHERS. Room. YEaR. Honore a ne 
HIGH. 
Daniel S. Sanford .. Sept., 1891 $3,000 
Jon Gs Packard... b Sept., 1890 1,800 
Anna M. Johnson .. Dec., 1884 1,200 
Mary. Poheyey sv. 03s Sept., 1871 1,000 
Day PYOStaRa wy | sa sais |. Dec., 1890 750 
Bertha N. Brown... Sept., 1892 500 
Moe H. Gerlach? aves + Jan., 1893 900 
PIERCE. 
Mary McSkimmon t IX, Feb., 1893 1,500 
Eleanor J. McKenzie . a Weebly Jan., 1880 725 
H. Rose Palmer any Wilts Sept., 1886 700 
Camelia A. Howe... 4 ily Jan., 1880 725 
Emma A. George. . . 6 Wes April, 1877 725 
Frances W. Dawson 5 bye Feb., 1889 700 
Margaret E. Malone . 49 III: Sept., 1872 - 725 
Abby F. Bosworth . . pe | Sept., 1883 700 
Nelly W. French, . . 1 E Oct., 1889 700 
Grace kh: Curtis.3é *. 1 Mch., 1892 350 
Annie B. Winchester . 2 Kindergarten. Feb., 1891 600 
Grace W. Morrill. .. 2 | Kindergarten. Mch., 1892 | 300 
LAWRENCE. | 
Elizabeth W. Bean . . 1 LX Sept., 1879 900 
Sarah E. Bruce. ... 2). ) VELL. Sept., 1891 625 
Martha A. Cushman 3 VIt. Sept., 1883 700 
IVGuS: SDAVio nei nd sls AL OW Vir. Dec., 1890 625 
Hortense M. Wiggin ay el Aes Mar., 1891 700 
Lucilla P. Brigden . . Gone Ly April, 1891 575 
LINCOLN. 
David S. Farnham 1 EX: April, 1880 2,000 
Ruth E. Lander ; 2 VIII. May, 1887 725 
Adela F. Rockwood. . 3 ViLLt Oct., 1887 700 
Susie M. Thacher, 4 | VII. Dec., 1890 675 
ADOIG A. HOYt. +.) sve, 5 Vell. Sept., 1890 650 
Addie Dodge. ...°. . g V1: Dec., 1891 675 
Frances K. Lamprey 7 Be Sept., 1886 700 
Matilda B. Doland 8 Ves Sept., 1890 675 
HEATH. 
Mary J. Collingwood . Be mL is LX. Sept., 1874 850 
Frances A. Darrah. . 2 Mii iViLi. Mar., 1891 675 
Mary A. Kelley. . . w» Bone oh Vest ve Sept., 1878 725 
Margaret C. O’Hearn . 4 1d eo & Sept., 1891 550 
Margaret J. Sweeney . foes Sept., 1883 700 
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Schools and Teachers— Continued. 


TEACHERS. Room. YEAR. ada re 
WINTHROP. 
Annie G. Molloy . ‘ 1 III. May, 1888 
Etta B. Nowell. ... 2 igt Sept., 1889 
Anna M. Taylor : 4 1; Oct., 1882 
Adeline T. Joyce... 3 | Kindergarten. Sept., 1890 
Katharine Wentworth 3 Kindergarten. Sept., 1892 
PARSONS. . 
Louise C. Sawyer... DLV Sept., 1892 
Susan C. Hayward . . 1 AP Ae (2 6 6 Sept., 1885 
Rose E. Ryan 3 Ihe May, 1891 
Hattie L. Carr .. 4 i Mch., 1882 
CABOT. 
Helen M. Flint... . 3 LET: Sept., 1892 
Mabel C. Friend... 2 II. Sept., 1892 
Mary E. Kingsbury. . 1 i Sept., 1881 
Aune P. Burgess... 4 Kindergarten. Jan., 1891 
Florence Hersey ... 4 | Kindergarten. Feb., 1892 
LONGWOOD. 
Charlotte M. Frost . . 2 PRE 8 L. April, 1891 
Helen Newell. .... 1 | Kindergarten. Sept., 1891 
BOYLSTON. 
Emma L. Wiswall . . pa WD Be Sept., 1875 
Eva W. Cook oie 1 OR ESL June, 1883 
Emma T. Lewis .. . ied Sept.. 1867 
Harriet B. Stodder . . 3 Kindergarten. Sept., 1888 
Louise W. Pray ... 3 | Kindergarten. Sept., 1891 
SEWALL. 
Annie M: Utley... . IV. Mch., 1891 
Dora T. Maine. . ‘ TE Sept., 1891 
Mary A. O’Hearn.. . Balk April, 1888 
Ajice He Shaw ick =i Kindergarten. Sept., 1890 
Fannie W. Kingsbury Kindergarten. Sept., 1892 
DEVOTION. 
Isabel W. Robinson. . TS Ak Mch., 1893 
Harriet E. Jenks... Kindergarten. Mch,, 1893 
NEWTON STREET. 
Mary Ei.) Hyde. 3 IL Sept., 1870 
UNION BUILDING. 
Bw Alice Mayo’. cok Kindergarten. Sept., 1892 
Mary E. McNutt... Kindergarten. Sept., 1892 
Lena P. Joyce 2)... Substitute. Sept., 1892 


PRESENT 
SALARIES. 


500 


350 
300 
600 


ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE. 


Enrolment and Attendance. 


SCHOOLS. 


Biri ye veka athe ts 
Pierce Gramma 


Pierce Primary 


Lincoln. . 


| 


Lawrence. . 


Heath 


Cabot 
Boylston 
Sewall 
Winthrop. 
Parsons 


Longwood ..... 
os Kindergarten 

Newton Street 

Union Kindergarten . 


| | lrmoore | wm] opener ON HANMER ONMH ODIO NDE whoa mete | |Rooms. 


Whole No. enrolled 
during the year end- 
ing July 1, 1892. 


2378 


Average No. attend- 
ing for the year. 


1936 


Percentage ofattend- 
ance for the year. 


91 


343 


No. enrolled week 
ending Jan. 27, 1893. 


2416 


No. attending week 
ending Jan. 27, 1893 


12 
30 


1591 
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Officers and Special Teachers. 


OFFICE. Names. | 


Began 
Service. 


Present 
Salaries. 


Samuel T. Dutton . 

Samuel W. Cole. . . 
Ella F. Story. . ; 
Florence H. Long . 
EF. Wi Kendall 2728 
Joseph E. Owens. . 
Annie D. Chamberlain 
Mary L. Patrick . . 
Nettie M. Willey . . 
Carrie L. Babcock . 
Henrietta A. Nevers 
Catharine F. Johnson 
Alice A. Stevens .. 
Bessie F. Gordon. . 
Anna §S. Withington 


Superintendent of Schools . 
Instructor in Music . . 
Ass’t instructor in music. . 
Instructor in French. . f 
hy in manual training 
ee 


sé 6 


Ass’t 
Instructors in drawing. . 


ete 


Instructors in cooking . . 


Instructors in sewing . . 


0 esos er * 


Instructor in physical cultur 
Clerk in Supt.’s office. . . 


Sept., 1890 | $3,500 


Sept., 1884 
Sept., 1891 
Dec., 1892 
Feb., 1893 
Sept., 1891 
Sept., 1890 
Sept., 1891 
Sept., 1891 
April, 1892 
Sept., 1873 
Sept., 1888 
Jan., 1891 
Oct., 1891 
Dec., 1888 


Janitors. 


John Thomas, 286 Washington street 
Edward Moran, Chestnut street . 
Owen Carey, Cameron street 
Richard Kelleher, Sewall street . . 
Herbert S. Woodard, 22 School street 
John J. Nyhen, 56 Walter avenue. . 
Michael Fahey, 51 Walter avenue 
John H. Burns, 43 Walter avenue . 
Lawrence Moran, Houlihan avenue 
Wm. B. Webber, Newton street. . 
John McGinnis, Pleasant street . 


Truant Ofjicer. 
Frederick H. Robinson, Linden place. 


Penny Savings Collection. 


1, 


600 
400 
350 
800 
400 
700 
450 
800 
425 
625 
700 
450 
275 
450 


$700 


850 
900 
850 
860 
700 
400 
200 
600 
100 
600 


900 


Total No.of Children Individual 

Collection. saving. Bank books, 
Boylston . . . $206 22 87 "ae 
Cabot 309 O1 75 41 
Heath 295 68 110 117* 
Lawrence 335 35 105 64 
Lincoln. . 814 61 223 166 
Longwood 19 69 19 7 
Newton Street 33 49 16 10 
Parsons hoe 166 43 85 58 
Pierce Grammar 201 04 45 40 
Pierce Primary . . ; 462 57 153 121 
Sewall 157 30 64 36 
Winthrop. . 226 86 70 36 
$3,228 25 1,057 742 


The penny savings for the past three years, 1890-91-92, to Feb. 1, 


1893, amount to $11,020.87. 


* epi of the children keep their bank-books in the hands of the trustee after leaving the 


school. 


jee OR aa 


ON 


“OITES FOR HIGH x PRIMARY 
OGHOOL BUILDINGS, 


BY THE 


SELECTIMEN AND SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


. ee cin 


AN 


* 
ay oe 


REEORID. 


The Selectmen and School Committee, to whom was 
referred Article XII. of the warrant for the Special Town 
Meeting held Jan. 25, 1893, to wit: 

‘‘To authorize the purchase of a lot of land for a new High School 


building, to appropriate sixty thousand dollars therefor, and to authorize 
the Treasurer to borrow the same,” 


respectfully report as follows : 


A public hearing was given by the joint committee, on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 31, in the lower Town Hall, anda 
full opportunity offered to citizens to express their views. 

_A report of this hearing appeared in The Chronicle the fol- 
lowing Saturday. The majority of those who spoke at that 
hearing seemed to favor the purchase by the town of the 
land lying between Prospect street and the Public Library, 
and placing the new building somewhere on the lot formed 
by this purchase and the land now owned by the town on 
Prospect and School streets—there being amongst those 
who favored this purchase a difference of opinion as to 
whether the new High School should be placed south of the 
Pierce Grammar School, or about where that school] stands, 
or where the present High School stands. Arguments were 
also made in favor of what is called the Blake lot, on the 
corner of Gorham avenue and Tappan street ; of the Chandler 
estate, on Washington street; and of the Keifer lot, on 
Cypress street and Davis avenue. To purchase the land on 
Washington and Prospect streets, between the Town Hall 
and Public Library, would cost $79,500 in the first place, 
to which should be added the cost of filling up the cellars 
of the nine buildings situated on the lot, and other grading ; 
this latter expense, however, might be offset by the sale of 
the buildings. In the next place, to afford room for the 
new building south of the Pierce Grammar School, the police 
station must be moved off and the cellar filled up, and the 
drill-shed taken down. The present police station is well 
fitted for its purposes so long as the town sees fit to keep it 
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where it is, and if the building is discontinued as a police 
station, it is well worth preserving, aside from its historical 
value, for additional public offices, of which there is need 
today. To purchase a suitable lot for it in the neighbor- 
hood of the Town Hall, to which it can be moved, and to 
move it there, would certainly cost not less than $10,000. 
It cannot be moved through a forty-foot street without 
destroying all the trees. It has never been the intention of 
the Selectmen to move this building. To place the new High 
School where the Pierce Grammar School stands would in- 
volve a further purchase of a site for the latter school and 
a new building, which would add at least $50,000 to the 
$79,500 above. To place the new building where the present 
building stands, requires the temporary removal and setting 
up of this building, which contains the heating apparatus of 
the Pierce Grammar School and the drill-shed, and its final 
destruction to make room for the new building. Now, 
this old school is too valuable to destroy, and should be 
kept for evening-school work and for any extension of man- 
ual training in the Pierce Grammar School, and will proba- 
bly save the erection of a more expensive building in the 
near future for this purpose, which will otherwise cost any- 
where from $25,000 to $35,000. But beyond all these rea- 
sons, the situation on any part of this lot is not especially 
desirable, on account of the surroundings. No great degree 
of quietness can be expected so near the business section of 
the town. To force the High School into close proximity 
to two other school buildings is objectionable for many rea- 
sons. The space suitable for exercise is too limited for the 
400 pupils now attending the Pierce Primary and Grammar 
Schools. What would be the case were a High School of 
500 or 600 pupils to grow up there? In short, the site does 
not, in the opinion of your committee, fulfil the requirements 
of the High School at the present time—much less does it 
promise to do so when the school has grown to twice or 
three times its present size. To build an expensive building 
where it cannot be enlarged without destroying other prop- 
erty of the town, would seriously handicap the High School 
and would work injury to our school system. 
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The committee have also had presented to them for con- 
sideration the homestead estate of the late William Aspin- 
wall, but the price placed upon it seems to us almost pro- 
hibitory, aside from the opposition which is likely to be 
made to it by citizens who have recently built in its neigh- 
borhood. The following letter was received with regard to 


this estate : 
FEBRUARY 1, 1893. 


A. L. Lincoln, It, Esq., Chairman Board of Selectmen, Brookline, Mass. 


DEAR Sir, — Referring to our conversation with you this afternoon 
we are authorized to submit for the consideration of your joint committee 
on the purchase of a site for a new high school, the William Aspinwall 
estate on Gardner road. 

The estate contains about 90,000 feet of land, having a greatest width 
of 300 feet and length of 350 feet. The location is as central as any 
available lot. You will remember that in considering the Martin L. Hall 
estate it was urged that this was more easily reached from Beacon street 
via Park street than any other location which could be obtained. Those 
going from that section of the town would have but a few minutes, 
longer walk to take by way of Gardner path to reach the Aspinwall 
estate, while those who would come from the southern part of the town 
by way of the Sumner-road bridge would reach this point much more 
readily than the Hall lot; and those coming from the rapidly developing 
west end of Beacon street and Aspinwall Hill would be more conveniently 
accommodated than at either of the other locations. 

One of the chief merits of this lot is that it is so elevated as to com- 
mand a permanently unobstructed view and would give a commanding 
and dignified location for such a house as the requirements of the town 
demand. 

One objection to all the sites hitherto mentioned has been that however 
fine the architectural work might be, it would be practically lost because 
shut off from view except to those who pass close by the building. 

Another element in favor of this location is that it is removed from 
the business section of the town and that the environment is thereby 
more conducive to the forming and practicing of quiet, studious habits. 

We have, in a word, an elevated, sightly location, commanding a 
superb view with light and air on all sides, particularly cool during the 
hot days of the early summer and early fall; very near to the geographi- 
cal centre of the town, not too far removed from the centre of school 
population as it exists to-day and much nearer the centre as it undoubt- 
edly will be ten years hence, as well as a place which for some may have 
a historic interest; the lot is peculiarly adapted to arrange different ter- 
races by grading, for different uses, and while not so large as might be 
desired, comes nearer to it than anything else which has been suggested. 

The price put upon this estate is $100,000, but we are advised that the 
representatives of the estate would be prepared to confer with your 
committee and might be disposed to make some concession from this 
figure. But even assuming that no concession could be made, please 
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consider that the location has merits which are not found in any other, 
that the size of the lot is much larger than any other which has been 
suggested, and that a few thousand dollars added to the cost of the lot 
would be but a small percentage on the cost of lot and building when 
completed in the style and of the character demanded in our town. 
Yours very respectfully, 
WHITCOMB, WEAD & Co. 


We have also considered the Chandler estate, and a lot 
on the corner of Washington and Cypress streets embracing 
the Salisbury estate, the lot of about 11,600 square feet 
adjoining it on Cypress street owned by Mr. Blake, and a 
portion of the estate of Mr. Kennan, in all about 74,000 
square feet, but no definite price for any of these lands could 
be obtained. 

There remain the lot owned by Mr. Keifer, on Davis 
avenue, Cypress street and Gorham avenue, and the Blake 
lot on the corner of Gorham avenue and Tappan street. 
While the former may cost a little less per foot than the 
Blake lot, we should wish, in order to complete the frontage 
on Cypress street, to purchase the estate owned by Mrs. 
Howard on the corner of Gorham avenue and Cypress street, 
which would make the cost of the whole, allowing we could 
get $4,000 for the house to .be removed, $63,869, or about 
74 cents per foot. 

The following letter contains Mr. McCormack’s offer : 


NOVEMBER 21, 1892. 


To the Joint Committee on Selecting a Site for a High School Building : 

GENTLEMEN, — I offer your committee, as a site for a high school build- 
ing in the Town of Brookline, the lot of land situated at the corner of 
Davis and Gorham avenues and Cypress street, cohtaining about eighty- 
five thousand nine hundred and nine square feet, of which seventy-four 
thousand and ninety-nine feet are offered at seventy cents a foot, and 
eleven thousand eight hundred and ten feet, including the house of Mrs. 
Jane M. Howard, is offered for sixteen thousand dollars. Both together 
will give a block of land with a frontage on three streets. 

It is centrally situated— only twelve hundred feet from the public 
library —and Cypress street being a cross-town street, makes the lot 
accessible from all parts of the town. It has the advantage over other 
lots of having the Davis avenue park directly opposite, as the accom- 
panying cut will show, also of the sewers in Davis avenue and Cypress 
street. 

It is hardly necessary for me to call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that the section about White’s Hill and Boylston street, and the 
southwesterly part of the town, is bound to increase in population. 
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If this site should meet with the approval of your committee I would 
be very glad to give you such time as you would require to bring it to 
the attention of the citizens of Brookline. 

I will also offer to pay to the town the sum of four thousand dollars 
for the building and foundations of the house now owned by Mrs. Jane 
M. Howard, should the town desire to dispose of it and grant me a per- 
mit to move it to some other lot. Very respectfully, 

JOHN J. McCoRMACK. 


The Blake lot, containing 74,500 square feet, which is 
sufficiently large for all purposes, can be obtained for 
$55,875, or 75 cents per foot, and is, in our opinion, the 
better site. From the best evidence we can get, the charge 
that the land is damp is not sustained. Furthermore, the 
building would be set up considerably above the grade of 
Gorham avenue, and since the sewer was laid there the 
_ water level has been lowered several feet, and the soil is 
such that the drainage is superior to most places in the town. 
The building will be seen from Cypress street across the 
large expanse of the Playground and other public land, a 
view which can never be obstructed, and with the construc- 
tion of the proposed road across the Blake estate to Wash- 
ington street, will be within easy distance of Park street, 
while it is only about a half mile beyond the present school- 
house. If this lot is taken as a centre and a circle is 
described with a radius of three-quarters of a mile, it will 
be found that nearly five-sixths of the pupils at present 
attending the school live within this circle. We cannot 
impress on the town too strongly our conviction that it will 
be a great mistake to place the new High School on a small 
lot of land. If the town can afford to pay $79,500 for 
30,600 square feet of land, they can much better afford to 
pay two-thirds of the sum for 74,500 feet, for we shall then 
have a lot which will answer for all time. The building 
soon to be erected must be planned to be capable of future 
enlargement and the site should be well adapted for this 
purpose. The committee, after full consideration of the 
matter, recommend the purchase of the Blake lot. 

Wm. H. Lincorn, 
A. L. LInconxn, JR., 


Sor the Joint Committee. 
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REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE ON SITE FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOL BUILDING. 


In accordance with the vote of the town, the School 
Committee gave a public hearing in the lower Town Hall on 
Monday evening, January 30th, to consider the proposed 
location for a Primary School building on Tappan street. 
There was a good attendance of citizens interested in the 
matter. 

Mr. Knapp presented his views of the subject, and declared 
that to locate a school building on the lot proposed would 
cause a great injury to his property. He claimed that the 
injury would be greater to blocks of houses than it would be 
if the adjacent land was occupied by detached houses. Sey- 
eral real estate experts were present on behalf of Mr. Knapp, 
and testified that in their opinion a school building on the 
lot proposed would be detrimental to the surrounding prop- 
erty. It was claimed that the street as laid out was only 
forty (40) feet wide, and surrounded by blocks of houses. 

The sentiment of the meeting was decidedly opposed to 
the purchase of this lot by the town for school purposes. It 
was suggested that the town purchase a lot on Washington 
street, near Beacon street, to accommodate this district, but 
in the opinion of the board such location would be nearer 
the present Cabot School on Marion street than is desired. 

Since the hearing, the Committee have considered other 
locations, but have not been able to arrive at any definite 
conclusion. ‘There appeared to be no desire on the part of 
those present at the hearing to have a school building in that 
immediate locality. 

In view of the decided opposition to the plan of putting a 
school building on the lot proposed, the Committee con- 
cluded to withdraw the motion before the town to acquire 
this lot of land. 

The Committee ask for further time to consider this sub- 
ject, and would be pleased to receive any offers of land in 
the vicinity of Tappan street and Dean road. 


Wm. H. Lincoin, 
Chairman. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


The School Committee of the town of Brookline respect- 
fully submit their annual report for the year closing on the 
first of February, 1894. 

The membership of the board, with the dates at which 
their several terms expire, is given on the preceding page. 

At the first meeting of the board for the year now closing, 
Mr. William H. Lincoln was elected chairman, and Mr. Wm. 
T. R. Marvin secretary, and the following standing commit- 
tees were appointed, viz. :— | 


HigH Scuooot—Wm. T. R. Marvin, John D. Runkle, Aaron H. Latham. 

GRAMMAR SCHOoOLS—William H. Lincoln, Michael Driscoll, Mrs. Annie 
E. Crane. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS—Frederick B. Percy, Geo. N. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot. 

TEAacHERS—William H. Lincoln, Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot, George N. 
Carpenter. 

FinancE—Michael Driscoll, Wm. H. Lincoln, Aaron H. Latham. 

Music—Mrs. Annie E. Crane, Michael Driscoll, Frederick B. Percy. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING—John D. Runkle, Michael Driscoll, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cabot, Mrs. Annie E. Crane, Wm. H. Lincoln. 

EVENING ScHoots—Aaron H. Latham, Michael Driscoll, William T. R. 
Marvin. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE—Fred’k B. Percy, Geo. N. Carpenter, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cabot. 


Teachers. 

The growth of the town during the past year has mani- 
fested itself in our public schools, by a considerable increase 
in the number of scholars in all grades, from the High 
School to the Primary and Kindergartens. The new school 
named in honor of Edward Devotion, the earliest benefactor 
of. our town schools, was opened early in the year, when 
Miss Fanny A. Manson was appointed to the primary de- 
partment, and Miss Annie M. Wakefield assistant in the 
kindergarten. As soon as the classes could be arranged, 
and the school was fairly under way, the force of teachers in 
that school was increased by the appointment of Miss Isabel 

19 
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W. Robinson and Miss Grace R. Curtis in the primary ; 
Miss Harriet S. Jenks was placed in charge of the kinder- 
garten,—making an addition of five new teachers for that 
school. 

The large number of scholars in the entering class in 
the High School forced the board not only to obtain addi- 
tional accommodations in the Bethany Building, for the 236 
pupils with which we began the school year, but obliged us 
also to increase our corps of teachers in that school. Mr. A. 
C. Fay was appointed an usher in the school, and Miss Maud 
Hartwell an assistant, having more especially in charge the 
pupils in the Bethany Building, but rendering also such 
assistance in the High School building as may be needed, 
when the classes assemble there, as they do twice a week in 
the morning for the lessons in music, and at such other 
times as are found convenient. Further reference to these 
matters will be made under the report of the Master of that 
school. Miss Irene Weir has been appointed instructor in 
drawing, and Miss Bessie V. Gaines instructor in Zodlogy, 
and other branches of Natural Science, formerly in charge of 
Miss Bertha N. Brown, who resigned to accept a position 
elsewhere at an advanced salary. The instruction in physi- 
cal culture, formerly given to the girls in this school, by 
Miss Bessie F. Gordon, has been assigned to Miss Frost, 
temporarily ; when the new building for this school shall 
have been completed, it will be necessary again to employ a 
special instructor. 

With the close of the last school year in June, we regret- 
fully accepted the resignation of Miss Cushman, of the Law- 
rence School, who had for ten years discharged her duties in 
a most acceptable manner; she left us to accept a position 
in a private school at Chestnut Hill. At the same time the 
resignations were received of Miss Brigden, of the Lawrence 
School, who was about to be married; of Miss Patrick 
(already mentioned) ; of Miss Babcock, teacher of cooking ; 
of Miss Lena P. Joyce, substitute ; of Miss Alice Mayo, who 
had been in the kindergarten in the Union Building; and 
somewhat later, Miss Olive S. Day of the Lawrence School 
resigned. 
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In the Pierce School, Miss Camelia A. Howe, who had 
long been a teacher there, resigned, and Miss Addie Dodge 
was transferred to her class from the William H. Lincoln 
School. In the Longwood School Miss Charlotte M. Frost 
was given leave of absence except in cases when her assist- 
ance might be required as a substitute by the Superinten- 
dent, and Miss Annie B. Goodwin, who had been teaching at 
Manchester, N. H., was placed in charge of that school. 

To fill the vacancies made by the various resignations, 
Miss Susan M. Thacher was transferred from the William H. 
Lincoln to the Lawrence, and Miss Dawson from the Pierce 
to the same school; Miss Clara A. Emerson (from Brock- 
ton) was appointed to the vacancy in the Lincoln School, 
and Miss Hattie F. Paul (from Brockton) to the place tem- 


porarily filled by Miss Utley, in the Sewall School. To the 


vacancies in the William H. Lincoln School, Miss Georgia L. 
Martin and Miss Dorcas C. Higgins have been appointed ; Miss 
Georgiana A. Hutchinson was appointed to assist in the 
Pierce Primary ; Miss Helen M. Walker, as assistant teacher 
of cooking; Capt. R. W. Sutton, military instructor in the 
High School; and in accordance with the plan adopted last 
year, the services of Mr. Whitehouse have again been 
secured as instructor in physical exercises for a portion of 
the year. It is gratifying to know that the movement in 


this direction by our board has met the general approval, 


not only of our own citizens, but of the school authorities in 
our vicinity, who are now carrying out similar plans. 

At later meetings of the board it became necessary to 
make some further additions to our corps of teachers, and 
Miss Grace E. Potter, assistant in the Union Building, Miss 
Hattie A. Moses and Miss F’. A. Sanderson, general substi- 
tutes, Miss Edith C. Munroe, teacher of grade 3, Cabot 
School (in place of Miss Flint, resigned), Miss Anna F. 
Warren, for the same grade in the Sewall School and Miss 
Cora B. Cook in the same school, were appointed ; and Miss 
Dora T. Maine was transferred from the Sewall to the Law- 
rence, in place of Miss Dawson, granted leave of absence for 
the remainder of the year. 
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The assignments of the teachers, and other information 
concerning their classes, dates of appointment, etc., will be 
found in the table given on pages 3825-27. 


High School. 

As the town has taken action during the year now closed, 
concerning the erection of a new building for this school, any 
extended reference to this subject may not be needed. The 
attention of our citizens has been called to the very gratifying 
increase in the number of pupils and the interest in the work 
of the school, in the last few years, by the statements made 
from time to time in our annual reports. During the clos- 
ing years of Mr. Hoar’s administration as Master of the 
school it became clear that additional accommodations were 
needed, and that the time was not distant when a new build- 
ing would be required. A new wing was added in 1884, and 
changes in the internal arrangements of some of the rooms 
were made, to accommodate an increased number of scholars, 
but at the opening of the following school year every seat in 
the addition was filled ; somewhat later the establishment of 
private schools and other reasons temporarily reduced the 
attendance, but the school soon regained its former numbers, 
and a further addition was found necessary in 1891. Again, 
on the opening of the school year 1891-92, we found every 
seat occupied ; and we have since been obliged to use some 
of the recitation rooms for seating the pupils. In September 
last, the number was so greatly increased that we were obliged 
to provide accommodations for nearly one hundred new 
scholars in the Bethany Building. It was evident that the 
erection of the new building could no longer be delayed. 

The purchase of a lot opposite the Playground having been 
determined by the vote of the town, measures were at once 
instituted to obtain plans for a school-house which should 
embrace the latest improvements in buildings of this charac- 
ter, which should contain the needed laboratories, lecture 
rooms, and other facilities for the work of the school, and 
which should also be a credit to the town. Many of our 
citizens took an active interest in these plans, and various 
communications were addressed to the board, which received 
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full and careful consideration. Much time was spent by 
various members in visiting other high schools in the vicinity 
of Boston, including those in Roxbury, Cambridge, Lynn, 
Worcester, and other places; these were carefully studied, 
that we might avail ourselves of any advantages which 
might be found in them. Suggestions, stating in a general 
way the main features which we desired to incorporate in 
the proposed building, were prepared and sent to all the 
architects residing in Brookline, and to one or two others, 
asking them to submit competitive plans; the detail of the 
internal arrangements was left for their consideration, and 
we invited further suggestions from them, on any points 
which in their experience might be thought to add to the 
utility of the school. 

An appropriation to meet the expenses of this competition 
was made by the town, as asked for by the board, and Pro- 
fessor Chandler, of the Institute of Technology, was invited 
to aid the committee as an expert, by his advice and opinion 
on the merits of the plans which might be presented. 
Several evenings were given by the board to the examination 
and study of the plans, nine in all, which were sent us. 
These were accompanied by full descriptions, and were 
signed with various mottoes and devices, so that the author- 
ship of no one of them was known to any member or to our 
adviser, until the decision was reached and the corresponding 
envelope opened, disclosing the name of the successful com- 
petitor. The decision reached by us was a unanimous one, and, 
on consulting with Professor Chandler, we found that our 
first choice was the same as his own. The general arrange- 
ments having thus been determined, some slight modifications 
were made, and the plans were then adopted by this board, 
for recommendation to the town. At the last town meeting 
the chairman of the board brought the subject of the new 
building before the citizens. He stated that the cost of the 
building would not exceed $200,000, and asked for an appro- 
priation of $50,000 to enable the committee to begin the 
work, which was granted by an unanimous vote. A special 
committee, consisting of the School Committee and the 
Selectmen, was then appointed to take charge of the erection 
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of the school-house, and, at their first meeting, Messrs. 
Wm. H. Lincoln, Wm. T. R. Marvin and M. Driscoll were 
elected on the part of this board, and Messrs. James and 
Hand, of the Selectmen, as a building committee. Messrs. 
Andrews, Jaques & Rantoul, the successful competitors, 
were appointed architects, and the plans which this board 
had recommended, with the slight modifications mentioned 
above, were adopted. 

A full report of the work of the school during the last 
year, and of the plans for increasing its usefulness by 
advanced courses of study, and by lectures and readings to 
be given by its teachers, in what is known as the ‘‘ High 
School Extension Courses,” open to all our citizens who may 
be interested, will be found in the report of the Master of the 
school, on a subsequent page. It is intended, when the 
facilities which will be provided by a suitable hall and lecture 
rooms in the new building shall become available, to make 
these courses a prominent feature in the work of the Brook- 
line High School. 

For further information on the work of our grammar and 
primary schools, we refer to the reports of the Superin- 
tendent and teachers, which follow. 


School Accommodations. 


Four rooms in the Edward Devotion building* are now 
occupied, and though the classes are small at present, there 
will doubtless be an increase another year. The number of 
pupils attending is larger than we expected for the first year. 

The board received a delegation of parents from the Long- 
wood school district who desired some improvements in the 
sanitary arrangements of that building. Other matters were 
discussed relating to the welfare of the school. It was also 
suggested that a new building in a more convenient location 
would be desirable. There are two rooms in the building, 
one of which is occupied by the kindergarten department, 
and one by the primary. During the summer vacation the 


* Tt appears from the records of the Treasurer of the Brookline School Fund, that in 
the year 1762, a legacy amounting to £739 48. 0d. was left to the town of Brookline by Mr. 
Edward Devotion, formerly an inhabitant of said town.” [Report of Special Committee, 
April, 1877.] The fund now stands on the town books at $5,000, and the school is named 
in his honor. The building stands on land formerly a part of his estate. 
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needed changes and repairs were made, and the house is now 
in good condition and furnishes sufficient accommodations 
for present needs. A location nearer Kent street would be 
more central, and some action on the part of the town with 
this end in view may be necessary in the future. 

The new Manual Training school-house on Boylston 
street is approaching completion and will be occupied in the 
fall. This will serve to relieve the Boylston Primary School 
by transferring the lowest grammar class from that school. 
It will also relieve the Lincoln school by receiving the gram- 
mar classes to be promoted from the Sewall and other 
schools. We expect to utilize two or three rooms in the 
new building in this way. It is hoped there may be a 
sufficient number of pupils graduating from the grammar 
schools who will desire to take advanced work in industrial 
education to form a special class for that purpose. If the 
growth of the High School is equal to our anticipations, we 
shall probably be obliged to provide accommodations for the 
entering class in this building at the opening of the next year 
and continue to make such use of it until ds new school 
building is ready for occupancy. 

It is very fortunate the town adopted the final recommen- 
dation of the committee and provided for the construction of 
a building of greater size than at first contemplated. This 
building will afford most important facilities for our school 
work, not only in the matter of manual training, but by sup- 
plying class rooms for the overflow of other schools in the 
neighborhood. ‘The building is itself a great improvement 
and in harmony with the attractive Lincoln School adjoining, 
with which it is connected. 

During the past year the committee have considered 
several lots of land in the vicinity of Tappan street, near 
Beacon street, for school purposes, and two locations, at 
different meetings, were recommended to the town.3 In 
compliance with a vote of the town, the board gave a pub- 
lic hearing upon the subject, and as a result, the first 
proposal in reference to the location was withdrawn and 
another lot recommended. The town declined to pur- 
chase the land, chiefly on account of the price asked, and a 
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vote was passed directing the committee to give another 
hearing, and there the matter rests at present. 

The first hearing developed the fact that the citizens who 
resided in the blocks of houses in that part of the town did 
not desire a school building in proximity to their residences, 
and claimed it would be a serious damage to their property. 
We have always considered it most desirable to locate a 
primary school building as near as possible to the homes of 
the children, but strong objections were raised to the lot 
which was proposed, and there did not appear to be any desire 
on the part of the citizens present to have any public school 
in that part of the town. Since then, several requests have 
been received for school accommodations, and no doubt the 
time is near at hand when a lot should be purchased, and a 
building erected for primary school purposes. It is the 
intention of the committee to give a hearing early in the 
spring. The lot should be of sufficient size to afford room 
for a grammar school building in the future. 


Estimate of Expenses for 1894. 


For Salaries of teachers . . (bas nae ath ek kaa OR OLE 
Instructor in military drill . MATES a eet ag OSE. 200 00 
Superintendent yee Jrdi TERE eee OO G 
Clerk in Superintendent’s office . (eee eg 450 00 
Trouant omicery s2): 20) (qe Pes 2 ee 900 00 
SAD OFRE ytugare (7G fae eg 
IS ie ane: re : a BP. eas Snel eat ee 5,500 00 
Sundry expenses PEM aS Pry Cp be bo ged ee GW, 
-——— $90,850 00 
Text-books and ee AEE dA a Reve co. 5,000 00 
Evening school ... + ty OPS eet ee Be 1,000 00 
Interior TODSATS oo soo ae ead oye eee eee 3,000 00 
Reference books. . . Cake hiner 500 00 
Furnishing Manual Tr aining School. and new 
furniture for High School AR see Sen eee 3,000 00 
$103,350 00 


Wiuiuram H. Lincoin, 
Wiuuram T. R. Marvin, 
GEORGE N. CARPENTER, 
JOHN D. RUNKLE, 
MicHaEL DRIscouu, 
Mrs. ExvizaBetTH Capor, 
Mrs. ANNIE E. CRANE, 
Aaron 'H. LatHam, 
FREDERICK B. Percy, 


School Committee. 
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Summary of Statistics. 


Valuation of school buildings and grounds, May 1, 1893 . 
Approximate value of other school property as desks, 
pianos, books of reference, etc. 
Assessed valuation of real and personal Batates of. Br ie 
line, May 1, 1893. 
Amount expended for support of ane Snooty: anermdthe 
repairs 
Additional amount Reneinded for tent. HaGEs aye sipetieal 
Total expenditure for the schools for the year, including 
text-books and supplies : 
Percentage of assessed valuation axpenried for SS tye Pe 
Cost of instruction for each pupil, based on the number 
enrolled week ending Jan. 26, 1894, including inciden- 
tals, text-books, and supplies : 
Cost of text-books and supplies for each trae tated on 
‘' the number enrolled week ending Jan. 26, 1894. . 
Whole number of different pupils enrolled in all the schools 
for the year ending July 1, 1893, including the kinder - 
gartens . a sai eee a tee « 
Average whole enidbet tbr Hee year. 
Percentage of attendance in all the schools, onder on the 
average whole number . HAS 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of ROS OI Wear. 
Number of pupils between eight and fourteen years btis age. 
Number of pupils under five years of age. 
Number of pupils enrolled in all the schools for the Pree 
ending Jan. 26, 1894 (boys, 1,276; girls, 1,321) 
Of which there are in the High School. . . 
Grammar schools. 
Primary schools 


Kindergartens 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in the High 
School 
Average number of pupils ie Baek ‘aicher in Ghinaar 
schools . 
Average number of HADIe fs ath aces in Pernniary 
schools . . 


Average number of cae to anal fouctiae in suidderear Bee 

Number of teachers in High School. . 

Number of teachers in Grammar schools 

Number of teachers in Primary schools. . 

Number of teachers in Kindergartens. . He Ue Fe 

Special teachers: drawing, 2; music, 2; sewing, 3; cook- 
ing, 2; manual pean 2; military drill, 1; instructor 
in French, 1. 

Total number of teachers in biiat shale 
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$464,509.76 


17,465.00 


56,299,000.00 


90,349.11 
5,513.24 


96,405.43 
0017 


$37.23 


2,597 


. 220, or 8.5 per cent. 

. 1,200, or 46.2 per cent. 
. 833, or 32.1 per cent. 

. 344, or 13.2 per cent. 


25 


43 


13 
86 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Brookline :— 


At the first teachers’ meeting, held in September, attention 
was called to the crowded condition of our curriculum and 
the necessity of studying the inter-relation of the subjects 
taught with a view to economy of time and greater excel- 
lence of results. The teachers have responded cordially to 
the suggestion, and while all have not reached the fullest 
application of the principle, enough has been accomplished 
to give to the work of the present year a fresh and distinct- 
ive character. 

A brief statement concerning the essence and aims of 
co-ordination is therefore a proper topic for this report. 

In this attempt to improve teaching we have two principles 
to guide us. One is the psychological law of association, 
and the other is the natural affinity of knowledge. By the 
first we know that ‘‘ the more relations that are established 
among the items of knowledge, the greater will be the asso- 
ciation of ideas, and the more active and tenacious the 
memory ;” or, expressing it in another way, the more paths 
of connection in the brain there are for any idea the greater 
the opportunity for its revival by suggestion. 

Hence, if we are to take advantage of this law of the mind, 
we shall avoid teaching that which is unrelated. Single, iso- 
lated facts will, as far as possible, be excluded from the lessons 
we assign. Weshall seek rather to weave a chain of association. 
The new will be linked to the old, the unknown to the known. 
Not only shall we take advantage of time, place, and circum- 
stance as means of association, but we shall employ those 
causal relations that run through all knowledge back and 
forth, binding it together like a woven fabric,— and here we 
have the second principle to which I have alluded, viz.: the 
natural relation or unity of all knowledge. ach so- 
called subject is not to be treated separately, but as part 
of a whole, and its relations to that whole are to be traced. 
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The history of nature and the history of man are written 
on the same page in parallel columns. Climate, soil, animal 
and vegetable life have ever been powerful factors in human 
history. Not one of the forces of Nature but has made its 
contribution to the web of what we call civilization. 
Thus it is that we have two ends in education,— first, to so 
treat the growing mind that it shall become organized to do 
efficient work; second, to pursue studies in such logical 
sequence and relation to each other as shall aid the memory 
in recalling what has been learned. 

The question which of these two ends is the most 
valuable has been well answered by Herbert Spencer in his 
essay on ‘* Progress — its law and cause: ” 

‘‘That progress in intelligence seen during the growth of the child 
into the man, or the savage into the philosopher, is commonly regarded 
as consisting in the greater number of facts known and laws understood ; 
whereas the actual progress consists in those internal modifications of 
which this increased knowledge is the expression.” 

Both these ends (organized knowledge and conscious 
power) will be gained by the close co-ordination of all studies. 
Distinct progress has been made already along these lines. 
The study of Nature and her forces has revealed something 
of the wonderful harmony and continuity of the creation, thus 
teaching the infinite wisdom of the Creator. Such terms as 
chemical action, gravitation, evaporation and condensation 
have been seen to be universal in their application, and to 
stand for forces that are ever active in the material world 
about us. The life of the plant and the life of the animal 
have been found to be mutually dependent upon each other. 
The vital processes of both animals and plants have been seen 
to obey the laws of both chemistry and physics. Inthe same 
way the science studies explain to the child’s mind the mys- 
teries of physical geography, and help him to think out the 
problems of winds, ocean currents, climate, storms, etc. 

Good results have been reached in connecting History and 
Geography. Small interest attaches to any stretch of 
country until, by the aid of history, we know what humanity 
has accomplished there. Then the special study of Ameri- 
can History, which it is proper for all our youth to make, is 
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enriched, and its lessons are enforced by association with 
cotemporary literature. In three of Longfellow’s poems, 
‘¢The courtship of Miles Standish,” ‘‘ Evangeline,” and 
‘* Hiawatha,” are found fine illustrations of History and 
Literature, blended in such a way that the mind of the child 
never loses the lessons of truth and of beauty they each have 
to teach. 

Thus it is that Science, Geography, History, Literature 
and Art are all capable of being studied in their affinities. 
Doing this, we get rid of the fear that too many subjects are 
taught in the schools. Each study presents side views of 
other studies and thus the mind is kept alert and active, a 
thing most to be desired. 

Whatever pertains to expression, as Drawing and Lan- 
guage, is to be acquired in pursuing the culture studies. 
‘¢ Practice makes perfect,” whether it be reading, writing, 
spelling or punctuation. When the materials of thought are 
so plentiful, there need be little fear that those who are sent , 
regularly to school will not be able both to interpret and to 
express thought. 


Attention to the Individual Child. * 

There has long been manifest a reaction in the minds of 
thinking people, from the extreme application of the theory 
of the graded system. To deal with children en masse, in 
respect to their bodily, mental and spiritual culture, has long 
seemed unscientific, not to say cruel. Free education uni- 
versally applied in a rapidly growing country compelled the 
state to provide for the schooling of large numbers of chil- 
dren. The graded system probably has been, and is today, 
the most feasible and economical device for securing to all 
such training as will prepare them for good citizenship; but 
whenever anyone has examined closely and thoroughly the 
system in its rigid application and has considered its logi- 
cal effects upon the individual child, he has been oppressed 
with doubt. Many a parent has visited the modern gram- 
mar school, seen his child keeping step with the moderate 
intellectual pace found necessary to accommodate fifty or 
more children, and has recalled the little red school-house 
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in the country, where, years ago, not more than twelve to 
twenty boys and girls assembled for a few weeks in the year 
to battle with the three R’s according as natural force and 
aptitude enabled them to do so. The child of today who 
possesses brilliant talents finds school distasteful because he 
has so little to do. If he is naturally slow he becomes dis- 
couraged because he is recognized as the laggard of his 
class. Again, he may be strong and vigorous and able to 
endure the humdrum of school, its bad air and its long 
hours, or he may be of nervous temperament and physically 
unequal to the strain. In any case, the parent has a vague 
feeling that something is wrong. The graded school con- 
ducted as it has been, and in many cases now is, upon a 
schedule which makes examinations upon matters of fact a 
prime element, gives little attention to the great variation in 
physical and dita ability found in any fifty children. 
The backward child in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
is innocent of fault. He may be congenitally weak; unkind 
treatment at home may have crushed his spirit; he may re- 
ceive insufficient nutrition. In any case, he deserves indi- 
vidual attention. He needs the kindly hand and the touch 
of sympathy to kindle his courage and help him onward. 

To a good degree our teachers know their pupils as indi- 
viduals and treat them as such. Parents find that physi- 
cal incapacity and mental backwardness are recognized and 
treated, not as sins but as facts to be duly weighed and con- 
sidered. It must be admitted that there is a difference in 
this respect, and our best teachers sometimes lapse in their 
judgment to an extent that is surprising; but the trend is 
in the right direction. It would seem, moreover, that the 
time has come for a more earnest endeavor toward such a 
careful study of the child as shall result in a clearer under- 
standing of his temperament, capacity and limitations, and 
a more penetrating insight into his educational needs, his 
moral defects, and the proper remedies to be applied. Such 
careful study at first must be given to one or two only. Ex- 
perience in studying a few will give ability to read others. 
How much more professional will be a teacher’s spirit when 
she looks at the individual child as a physician looks at 
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his patient, seeking to diagnose his case and prescribe the 
proper treatment. In.all institutions where physical culture 
is scientifically managed, each individual student is weighed, 
measured and examined, and then is put under such a course 
of exercise as shall correct his weaknesses and afford him the 
best development. 

How much more essential that intellectual and moral train- 
ing should be given upon the same plan. No one can rea- 
sonably object to the theory. To carry it fully out, however, 
will be a matter of considerable difficulty. Among the 
obstacles in the way of such a scheme, are the traditional 
ideas of what a school is, the demands that come from the 
higher institutions for large acquisitions in respect to quality 
and quantity of work, and the great numbers with which our 
teachers have to deal. There is one bright side of the sub- 
ject to which I must briefly allude: The little children 
growing up in this community now, enter their school life 
through the bright and kindly portals of the Kindergarten. 
Here, at least, the individuality of the child has free course. - 
In short, this is what distinguishes the kindergarten of 
Froebel from all other schools. It is what makes it so diffi- 
cult to connect it with the work of the grades above. The 
child’s free self-activity is directed into useful channels. His 
love of play is utilized. His life flows along natural cur- 
rents. No time is wasted because he is ever happy and 
active. He learns to do right because it is pleasanter and 
gives more pleasure to others. Life in the Kindergarten 
trains to social duties and obligations, but the rights of the 
individual are never overlooked. 

With this foundation for the school training should we not 
seek to secure for the individual child in all grades discrimi- 
nating attention and sympathetic treatment. As during the 
past year we have tried to co-ordinate our work for purposes 
of economy and efficiency, so during the year to come I shall 
ask our teachers to focus their attention upon certain cases, 
studying them as types, and learning from them something 
of true child-nature and its needs. We shall not have the 
perfect school until in every school-room we have both class 
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work and individual work. In addition to what is prescribed 
for the average pupil there should be in every subject sup- 
plementary work to which the more talented may apply 
themselves. There may be extra problems in arithmetic, 
extra topics in history, geography, etc. Our aim should be 
to afford every child opportunity to progress according to 
his ability and to pass from class to class as his attainments 
will permit. | 


The Home and the School. 


The time has passed when teachers were regarded as the 
natural enemies of children and of parents. Gradually it 
has been seen that the welfare of the child is best secured 
where teachers and parents understand each other and work 
together for the best good of the child. The parents have 
been found uniformly courteous and considerate, and when- 
ever teachers have consulted them about their children they 
have found a cheerful response. 

A circular has recently been addressed to each parent ask- 
ing for active co-operation respecting regular and punctual 
attendance, faithful attention to home lessons, and the avoid- 
ance of outside engagements that interfere with school 
duties. These matters are regarded as vital at the pres- 
ent time by all our teachers. It has been observed that 
children whose homes are well-to-do, and are provided with 
every comfort needed to assure health, are the most irregular. 
They are apparently permitted to absent themselves for the 
most trivial reasons. Do their parents realize that in such 
cases they are doing harm to the school, and are neutraliz- 
ing its influence upon the child as respects the building of 
character? Such must be the case. The influence of indif- 
ferentism is contagious. Considering individual cases, the 
boy who is permitted to remain at home because the ground 
is white with snow, or the wind blows, or the air is damp, 
is in danger of being a good-for-nothing as a student and a 
failure asa man. With concerted effort there is hope that 
an improvement may be made in this respect. 
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Teachers. 

The teachers’ meeting has been, and will ever continue to 
be, one of the most potent means of school improvement. 
During the past year general meetings of all the teachers 
have been held monthly or oftener, at which educational top- 
ics that are of universal application have been discussed. 
Grade meetings for,the study of Science, Arithmetic, and 
Geography have occurred almost weekly. 

The Superintendent has often met the teachers of a given 
school for conference on matters of purely local importance. 

The Head Master of the High School holds weekly meet- 
ings with his teachers and has thus secured a singular unity 
of spirit and plan. The principals of grammar schools have 
met with their teachers frequently for the consideration of 
matters of common interest. A series of meetings of the 
kindergartners and primary teachers has been begun which 
it is expected will be of much value. 

New teachers who enter our ranks are found unprepared 
at once to do the broader work that is attempted here. It 
takes several years for the new teacher to make herself equal 
to those who have become thoroughly familiar with the means 
and methods that are most economical and best. We have 
generally been fortunate in securing those who were apt to 
learn and who have found pleasure in the hard work required. 

A selected library of books on the history, science and art 
of teaching have been collected at the office, upon which the 
teachers are able to draw. ‘The interest which teachers 
evince in professional study of this kind, is one measure of 
their worth. From all that can be learned, the teachers of 
Massachusetts are relatively backward in their acquaintance 
with pedagogical literature. Whether this is due to the inert- 
ness of the normal schools or to a self-satisfied condition of 
the average educational mind, I am unable to say. 


The High School. 

The prospects for the High School could not well be 
brighter. In spite of all the objections incidental to its 
inadequate accommodations the numbers have greatly in- 
creased and public confidence in its management has 
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strengthened. The school has indulged in no idle waiting 
for prosperous breezes, but, by skillful planning and resolute 
effort, every sail has been set ready to catch the breezes 
when they might freshen. Already a climatic change is 
manifest. 

The citizens of the town with unprecedented unanimity 
have voted a sum of money suflicient to erect an edifice more 
complete, perhaps, in all its appointments, than any in this 
region. 

The public playground will furnish ample opportunity to 
the boys for manly sports, while a tract in the rear of the 
building will afford similar advantages to the girls. Close 
proximity to the Brookline Hills station will enable students 
to reach the school readily from the extreme limits of the 
town, or from other towns. ‘The proper development of the 
several departments on the lines contemplated will result in 
an institution possessing an interest far more than local. 
The report of the Head Master will inform you of the inner 
life of the school. 


Manual Training School. 


As the new building on Boylston street approaches com- 
pletion it is necessary to consider what work shall be organ- 
ized there. It will readily appear desirable to find room for 
the lower grammar classes, so that pupils now at the Sewall 
School, above the fourth grade may have the advantages of 
manual training. Itis assumed, also, that such boys and 
girls as desire to enter upon a more practical course of study 
than is offered by the High School will be received next 
autumn. The course of study will naturally be equally 
divided between literary studies, like history, literature, 
science and mathematics, and shop-work for the boys, while 
the girls pursue advanced work in domestic economy, includ- 
ing food values, dietaries and care of the sick, art needle- 
work, house decoration, etc. The success of this scheme 
will require the employment of at least one strong and ver- 
satile teacher. It will also involve fitting up the laboratories 
and furnishing such rooms as are to be used. 


20 
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Summary. 

The kindergartens are, without exception, doing a noble 
work for the little children. One year in the kinder- 
garten at the age of four is doubtless of more value than a 
a year in the best university in the land at the age of twenty. 

Miss Harriet S. Jenks, principal of the Edward Devotion 
School, has rendered invaluable service in training the pri- 
mary teachers in some of the songs and games used in the 
kindergarten. 

Instruction in sewing is now continuous from the Kinder- 
garten to the High School. The volume prepared by our 
head teacher of this branch, Miss S. C. Johnson, entitled 
‘¢ Progressive Lessons in Needle-work,” reflects credit upon 
its author and upon her work. 

Manual training has greatly prospered under the direc- 
tion of Mr. F. W. Kimball. The opening of a small shop 
at the Parsons School in which boys of the third and fourth 
grades receive instruction, and the equipment of several 
fourth-grade rooms with tools and materials for work at the 
desk, are among the things accomplished the past year. 
With the advice and assistance of Professor Runkle, a new 
course of instruction has been outlined, which is arranged 
as follows: fourth grade, preparatory work in two dimen- 
sions; fifth year, models based upon the Sloyd; sixth year, 
the elements of joinery; seventh, wood carving and con- 
structive work ; eighth, wood turning; ninth, pattern mak- 
ing and foundry work. 

Miss Irene Weir, who gives instruction in Drawing and 
Art in the High School, has also taken general charge of this 
work in the lower grades. By meeting the teachers from 
time to time she has been enabled to arouse a new inter- 
est in Drawing in its various applications to school work. 
Before the close of the year it is proposed to arrange an 
exhibit of some of the pupils’ work. 

The exhibit made by the Brookline schools at Chicago was 
awarded two medals,—one for high-school work and the 
other for grammar-school work. The material exhibited was 
hastily gathered under some disadvantages, which makes the 
result all the more gratifying. 
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A report of the Committee on Secondary School Studies, 
appointed at the meeting of the National Association, has 
recently been made. Dr. Harris, the United States Com- 
missioner, considers it the most important educational 
document ever published in this country. President Eliot 
was chairman of the committee and ninety persons eminent 
in the educational field were upon the sub-committees 
appointed to prepare courses in the various subjects. How- 
ever people may differ respecting the questions discussed in 
these conferences, or may dissent from the conclusion 
reached, it is nevertheless of great interest to know the cur- 
rent opinion entertained with unanimity by many representa- 
tive educators. Some of these conclusions justify what has 
been attempted here, viz.: the curtailing and simplifying of 
Arithmetic, the introduction of one modern language into the 
grammar schools, the teaching of natural facts and phe- 
nomena throughout the grades, the broadening of Geogra- 
phy to include physical, political, mathematical, ethnologi- 
cal and social facts, and the continuous reading of standard 
literature in the grammar grades. One recommendation that 
is strongly urged is worthy your consideration, viz.: that 
concrete Geometry be studied in the upper grammar grades. 
When the improved course in Arithmetic is well established 
it will be feasible to add Geometry to the last two years. 

Two courses of study have been issued the past year; one 
in Domestic Economy and another in Physiology and Health. 
Others upon Manual Training, Language and Science are in 
preparation. 

Works of art have been placed in all the rooms of the 
Lawrence School. The ladies who have so successfully 
accomplished this task have fairly earned the gratitude 
of the committee and of all present and future patrons 
of the school. 

I cannot close this report without acknowledging the loyalty 
and helpfulness of the teachers. 

For your unfailing kindness and support I am deeply 
grateful. 

Respectfully yours, 


Feb. Ist, 1894. SAMUEL T. Durron. 
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REPORT OF THE MASTER OF HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mr. S. T. Dutton, 
Superintendent of Schools: 


In view of our prospects, it is perhaps ungracious to dwell 
upon the great embarrassment we have experienced in accom- 
modating so large a school in our present quarters. While 
the use of the Bethany Building for the entering class has 
been doubtless the best solution of the perplexing problem 
confronting us, it has occasioned the management no little 
trouble to adjust a programme which would provide for 
classes reciting sometimes in one building, sometimes in 
another, without loss of time to teacher and pupil. Twicea 
week the singing lesson brings two hundred and twenty 
pupils into a room adapted to not more than half that num- 
ber, necessitating the removal of desks and chairs before 
and after the exercise. Never before has it been necessary 
to divide and subdivide classes into so many groups for 
recitation purposes; and the congested halls and crowded 
class rooms have demanded constant attention. All these 
have been very real difficulties, requiring for their proper 
adjustment an amount of time that has seriously interfered 
with the inspection of classes and the consideration of indi- 
vidual pupils, both of which are among the chief of the many 
duties devolving upon the principal of a school. 

If the school is to educate, the indivedual must be respected ; 
his special needs must be studied and met. Parents must be 
interviewed and all possible knowledge of the peculiarities 
of the child, intellectual, physical or temperamental, must be 
sought and applied. That this is not more frequently done, 
is because there is no one connected with the school suffi- 
ciently relieved from recitation, clerical, or administrative 
work, to do it. 

The danger of large schools is, that mass treatment sup- 
plants this regard for the individual; and though we rejoice 
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at the present rapid growth of our High School, special pains 
must be taken that neither instruction nor discipline becomes 
less discriminating than it has been in the past. 


Teachers. 

Four new teachers, Mr. Fay, Miss Hartwell, Miss Weir, 
and Miss Gaines, were engaged for the present school year. 
Of these, two take the place of teachers who resigned last 
year, and Miss Gaines teaches but one subject, so that in 
reality there is but one additional teacher who gives her full 
time to the school. 

It is worthy of notice that the teaching force of the school 
is not relatively as large as it was two years ago. At that 
time there was one teacher to every nineteen pupils; now 
there is but one for every twenty-six pupils. Whatever 
may be the unit of maximum efficiency in the lower schools, 
in the High School, where natural sciences (requiring labor- 
atory instruction) and the languages constitute so large a part 
of the work, the number of pupils per teacher should never 
exceed twenty-five. 

Departments. 

The time has come for a reorganization of the teaching 
force into departments. At present we have but two teachers 
besides the special teachers in drawing, music, and military 
drill, who devote themselves exclusively to a single subject. 
Extreme or narrow specialization is to be avoided, but a 
more rational division of labor, grouping classes in the same 
or kindred subjects and leading to concentrated effort in one 
or two definite directions, would greatly strengthen the 
teachers in their work. 

The first three classes should, so far as it is practicable, 
recite to department teachers; but for the entering class, to 
avoid a too abrupt transition from the grammar-school 
_ method, a different arrangement is desirable. In several 
subjects, French and Science, for instance, the pupils of this 
class should recite to special teachers, and in all other sub- 
jects to one or more class teachers, who should sustain the 
same relation to them as did the teacher of the grammar 
school from which they came. 
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Change of Studies. 

Owing to the inadequacy of the teaching force the time 
devoted to senior chemistry has this year been reduced from 
120 to 60 recitations. 

In accordance with the suggestion made in my report a 
year ago, modern history has been introduced for those 
members of the first and second classes who are not prepar- 
ing for college. The period under consideration is the 
present century. Miss Frye conducts the class very much 
as she would a literary club. Photographs and, books of 
reference are consulted, papers are written upon special 
topics, and the freest use of the Public Library is encouraged. 

As wide-reaching a change as any has been the use of note 
books in connection with all subjects. Whether a boy goes 
to college, where the lecture and laboratory system of in- 
struction prevails almost exclusively, or whether he enters 
business, the logical arrangement of his thought and the 
ability to lay hold of the salient points of an address or 
essay, cultivated by systematic note-taking, will be of in- 
estimable value to him. 

The strength of our departments in modern languages is 
attested by the increasing number of special students seeking 
to enter the German and French classes. The weekly read- 
ings from French literature given by Mlle. Gerlach to the 
senior class and to a limited number of adults were very 
popular. The Art classes are also proving a great attraction 
to special students. 


Number and Attendance. 


Whole number enrolled for school year ending July, 1893... .. . 184 
nt + A for the present school year up to date (Jan. 31) 238 
Number of boys belonging to the school Jan. 31,1898 ..... 75 
th girls 3 3 ot ut us st Put Gos Ps ie oO 
— 178 
Number of boys belonging to the school Jan. 31,1894 .... .101 
66 girls (73 66 6c 6c 6é i Pe | hes 125 
223 
Gain, per centr) an te Pees ka Gee 
Average attendance for year Selatce reas 1393 . aia athe “ice hee 
Average per cent of attendance for year ending July 1, 1893 o  ahae eek 
Number in each class: I., 28; II., 41; III., 60; IV., 83 
Number of special students. .... tote bi 


Proportion of school preparing for iiatides suivelttiethiiee 45} per sad tel 
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Of the twenty-five scholars who graduated last June, five 
entered Harvard University, one entered the Harvard Annex 
(Radcliffe), three entered Smith College, one was admitted 
to Wellesley College, and three entered the Institute of 


Technology. 
Prizes. 


The winners of the J. Murray Kay prizes for the year 
1892-93, were as follows: 


HISTORICAL ESSAY. 
First Prize, Grace E. Mathews. Second Prize, John Taylor. 


ELOCUTION. 
Girls’ Prize, Elizabeth Putnam. Boys’ Prize, Niels Christensen, Jr. 


School and Library. 

Gratifying progress is being made in more perfectly cor- 
relating the two great agencies of popular education, the 
school and the public library. A teacher’s success is largely 
measured by the avidity with which her scholars resort to 
supplementary books of reference. 

Still more gratifying is it to find that the teacher’s influ- 
ence has determined the reading of an idle hour. One of 
the English teachers has prepared the following report upon 


Home Reading. 


In these days English is recognized as a modern language which no 
well-ordered school omits from its curriculum. In fact, the desire to 
excel in ‘‘English” is so deeply rooted in the minds of the students that 
they not only clamor for daily themes, but start forth, like Don Quixote, 
in search of adventures, that they may embody their experiences in the 
once dreaded composition. The reading of the best authors also enters 
into this scheme of study, and periods of poets and schools of thought 
find earnest young minds eager to interpret the thought and emotion of 
the past. All this is cheering, and we can only rejoice that no longer is it 
necessary to make ‘‘A Plea for English in our Schools.” 

But sometimes this question comes to us: ‘‘What do these boys and 
girls read that is not ‘required’?” More questions follow: ‘‘Have these 
young folks tastes which the school has had no part in forming ?” ‘Do 
they read the old familiar favorites, or have new prophets arisen in the 
land ?” In order to find the truth of the matter, the pupils in the Brook- 
line High School were asked to write the names of the last four books 
that they had read. The titles were written upon slips of paper, which 
were collected at once. 

In attempting to classify and arrange these lists the writer has had 
real delight, for, in the first place, the answers were varied and ingen- 
uous. Then it was found that the boys and girls of today are reading 
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with pleasure some of the books which their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers enjoyed; that is, they are reading something beyond the ‘‘book 
of the hour.” 

But let the lists tell their own tale. The division was made under the 
following heads: I. Science and Art; II. Books relating to Athletics; 
III. Poetry; IV. The Drama; V. The Essay; VI. History and Biography ; 
VII. The Story, which was sub-divided into the historical romance and 
the novel. 

Under Division I. (Science and Art) we find that, of six different works 
cited, four relate to electricity and two to boat-building. Under II. 
(Athletics) three books are found, all of which are on the subject of 
football. It need hardly be added that in every case mentioned the reader 
was a boy. 

List III. (Poetry) is most significant in its revelation. The modern 
young reader, boy or girl, does not peruse poetry out of the class-room. 
Without doubt, poetry is a duty and a privilege; but it is the resource 
of the few, not the joy of the many. The following list gives the names 
of all the given works: Part of the Iliad; some of the poems of Adelaide 
Procter, of Shelley, of Edwin Arnold, of Whittier and of Holmes; Hia- 
watha; Evangeline; Lays of Ancient Rome; Tennyson’s May Queen; 
Angelo, by Stuart Sterne; and Lalla Rookh. It should perhaps be stated 
that, as the pupils were asked to name the books they had read, they 
very naturally considered that poems were not desired. 

The dramas are five in number: Romeo and Juliet, Merchant of Ven- 
ice, Henry VIII., Macbeth, and Giles Corey. The list of essays can also 
be given as a whole, and we find a variety both in style and in subject. 
The titles are: Dream-Life, by Ik Marvel; Excursions in Art and Let- 
ters, by W. W. Story; An Edinburgh Eleven, by Barrie; the Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers, by Addison; Irving’s Sketch Book, and a series of essays 
on the Standard Symphonies. 

Many of the works which were given under Division VI. (History 
and Biography) have been read in connectjon with a school course in 
' Ancient History, so will not be mentioned here. Among the biographies 
we find those of Beethoven, Patrick Henry, George Washington, John 
Adams, Gouverneur Morris, James Parton and Louisa M. Alcott. ‘‘Girls 
who have Become Famous” has three girl readers. In this list may 
properly be placed the Letters of Mme. de Sévigné and the Letters of 
James Russell Lowell. 

Under Division VII. (The Story) classification becomes difficult, and 
wonder gives way to weariness when it is found by actual count that 
two hundred and forty-four different titles demand consideration. At 
first it seemed as if Sir Walter Scott was to lead the list, for he was 
represented by twelve romances and thirty-three readers; but the fourth 
class turned the tide, and Henty proved to be the favorite, leading off 
with nineteen works and forty readers. In fact, the sum and substance 
of one boy’s communication was ‘‘Four Henty books,” titles evidently 
needless and nameless. All the above-mentioned works come under 
the head of historical romance. This fact goes to prove that, although 
the youthful reader of fiction demands either a basis or a background of 
truth, it is not realism, but romance, that he most desires. Mr. Howells, 
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that master of realism, has but two readers and one book, April Hopes 
(the title is most attractive). Mr. Hardy, the great English realist, finds 
no readers in the school. 

The authors who, after Scott and Henty, have the largest following 
are: Blackmore, Marion Crawford, Dumas, Cooper, Conan Doyle, Georg 
Ebers, Charles Dickens, George Eliot, Charles Kingsley and Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton. It is not possible to give all the facts which these lists have made 
clear; but surely it is a pleasant task to record the names of the follow- 
ing works, favorites that have survived the ‘‘whirligig of time’: Rasse- 
las, Vicar of Wakefield, Children of the Abbey, Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
Wilson’s ‘‘ Tales of the Borders,” and the Scottish Chiefs. 

In ‘‘Sesame and Lilies,’ Ruskin tells us that ‘‘ All books are divisible 
into two classes, the books of the hour, and the books of all time,” and 
of the former class writes, ‘‘ We ought to be entirely thankful for them, 
and entirely ashamed of ourselves if we make no good use of them. But 
we make the worst possible use, if we allow them to usurp the place of 
true books; for strictly speaking, they are not books at all, but merely 
letters or newspapers in good print.” 

What then is the conclusion of the whole matter as far as our own 
school is concerned? Do our pupils choose the true books? Are they 
making the right use of ‘‘the books of the hour?’ Who can tell? For 
who knows if Scott and Dickens, George Eliot and Tennyson are writers 
for all time? Still, on the whole, the outlook is not discouraging but 
hopeful; for, even if some of these children are pursuing shadows, the 
_greater number, those highest in the school, show that they can grasp the 
true and the beautiful and hold to that which is steadfast and excellent 
in the world of books. 


Physical Training. 

The Swedish gymnastics provided for the girls and con- 
ducted this year by two of our regular teachers, Miss Frost 
and Miss Hartwell, are steadily gaining in favor. 

Under the efficient direction of the new military instructor, 
Capt. R. W. Sutton, the boys’ battalion is drilling with 
genuine enthusiasm and marked military precision. For 
several years past, the cadets have accepted the invitation 
of the Chandler Post,G. A. R., to perform escort duty on 
Memorial Day, and it is hoped that this simple act of cour- 
tesy to the living and respect for the dead, a most impressive 
lesson in patriotism to our boys, may grow to be the leading 
military event of the school year. 

In the interest of a still more varied and discriminating 
physical development, gymnastics are for two months sub- 
stituted for the military drill; and the boys in the entering 
class before participating in them have been subjected toa 
thorough physical examination. The good that comes from 
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the active interest of a large contingent of the school in 
athletics,— fully 65 per cent of the boys,— easily outweighs 
any evils resulting therefrom. Despite all this, we still fall far 
short of giving our boysand girls a physical development which 
is at all commensurate with the mental training that every 
school aims at. The most casual observer would criticise 
faults in standing, sitting and walking, while the lack of 
muscular symmetry, the lack of grace resulting from imper- 
fect ‘‘motor codrdination”—in short, the failure to discipline 
the will, and train nerve and muscle into ready responsive- 
ness, making the body the ‘‘vehicle of the soul,” are easily 
noticeable. 

Statistics recently collected in Boston go to prove that the 
period between 11 and 16 for boys, and 9 and 14 for girls, 
is at once the time of greatest resistance to disease, of great- 
est bodily upbuilding and of greatest susceptibility to mus- 
cular, organic, and general structural development and im- 
provement. In other words, the secondary school age rep- 
resents the golden opportunity for structural improvement. 
Neglected, no subsequent attention can accomplish so much 
with so little effort. Asin the development of faculty, there 
come times and seasons which must be taken advantage of, 
if we are to be truly economical, so in the development of 
frame and muscle and organ, there are times when the poten- 
tiality of structure is most easily realized. 

After this growing period which comes from one and one- 
half to two years earlier for the girls, there follows, we are 
told, a period of exhaustion. This comes when both sexes 
are confronted by the severest ordeal of their school lives— 
the college examination. With the higher education of 
young women, has come a consequent strain, especially in 
the preparatory school, which their brothers, living freer 
lives and given to outdoor exercise, never experience. ‘It 
is not the weight of the burdens imposed here that causes 
our girls to break down,” remarked a college instructor of 
extended experience, ‘‘it is the fagged-out condition in 
which they come to us from the preparatory school.” 

It is impossible with present knowledge and present 
equipment to make as radical a reform as seems desirable, 
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and yet so convinced am I of the great importance of the 
interests involved that I have begun to study the problem, 
collecting data from the leading colleges and secondary 
schools, (public, private and endowed, ) with the hope that I 
may have something of value to suggest in a subsequent 
report. With the new building, where gymnasiums, lockers, 
bathing facilities and playgrounds will be provided for both 
girls and boys, much may be hoped for that is wholly im- 
practicable under present conditions. 

The teacher of Art, Miss Weir, makes the following report : 


It would hardly be wise at this time to lay down with definiteness a 
plan of Art study to cover a four years’ high-school course, nor would 
it be possible to adhere to such a plan if one were made. 

The study of Art is necessarily governed by varying conditions, and 
until we have learned to know quite fully all the departments of the 
school into which one subject must largely enter, and until we know the 
individual character of the girls and boys who make up the school, our 
plans must be simply flexible, generous, and fundamentally sound. 

One thing can be stated positively : 

The subject must be treated in the broadest possible way, adapting it- 
self to the needs of the individual, touching him on a side and in such a 
way as to reach the finest part of his nature, in order to call forth a 
living response in his quickened power of seeing and feeling the beauty 
of the common things about him, with some degree of ability to express 
what he feels. 

The result necessarily differs according to the individual, and there- 
fore it would be as impossible to finda pair of glasses adapted to two 
hundred eyes, as to make one plan of study applicable to as many students. 

We have begun to develop our work in three main lines. First, to train the 
eye to keen seeing and correct representation of the things seen; second, 
to give through lectures, study of casts and photographs, visits to muse- 
ums and art schools, a general idea of the history of art and its place 
and importance among early nations, and to inspire an appreciation and 
love for the finest creations of human genius; and third, to help the in- 
dividual to express, in whatever medium is best suited to the purpose, 
the life and nature surrounding him, and his ideas and ideals. 

By drawing the rectangular solids and objects based upon them, the 
pupil is led on, step by step, until he gains the power to represent, with 
a fair degree of accuracy, the common things about him: chairs, tables, 
halls, interiors, houses, streets. This leads directly to out-of-door 
sketching, which with drawing and color work in connection with botany, 
fills the last part of the year. Thus his senses are opened, his interest 
aroused, his heart touched, and his hand led to respond simply and 
naturally to his impressions. 

The history of Art has been one of the most interesting sides of 
our work. The students fill their books with notes and drawings, from 
photographs, casts and blackboard illustrations, examples of the different 
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periods of art. They have several times visited the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, they have been to the Peabody Museum of Harvard College, 
to see the Assyrian collection, and before the year is ended we hope they 
will have laid not only a tolerably sure foundation of fact, but 
also a real love for good works of art, which will be an inspiration for all 
future time. But for all this we need a full equipment of books, casts 
and photographs. Familiarity with beautiful things can only be obtained 
by constantly living with them, and our school should be furnished with 
the best examples of art that money can supply. The home for its little 
family creates the standard of allthat is fine and ennobling. Why should 
not the school for its larger family? 

The last division of our work is still largely experimental. We are 
feeling our way in color, and pen and ink drawing. We are sketching 
from the windows: houses, trees, streets, spires, any thing we see that 
is interesting and suggestive. Above all we want our students to go out 
from the school with their eyes open to the beauty of the world of 
nature, to find charm in the play of sunshine and shadow, on tree, hill 
and river, and to know the keen joy which comes from sensitiveness to 
the impressions of the beautiful and pure things about them. If we have 
inspired this, our work is not in vain. 


High-Schoot Extension. 


The extension movement projected last year has been 
continued with some amplification. Besides Miss Johnson’s 
lessons in English Literature, supplementary courses in 
Electricity, French Literature, and French Art are presented 
by Mr. Packard, Mlle. Gerlach and Miss Weir. | 

The large classes and sustained interest fully justify this 
effort to extend the influence of the High School. Still fur- 
ther justification is found in the community of interest it 
promotes in the home. Not infrequently several members 
of the same family, parents as well as children, are reading 
the same books and pursuing the same course of study. 
And again, it is to be commended for its excellent reflex 
action upon the school itself. A teacher cannot meet the 
wants of an adult class by preparing lessons or lectures for 
an extension course, without gaining immeasurably in the 
grasp and comprehension of his subject. .He is storing up 
intellectual capital. And I may say, in this connection, that 
the willingness of our teachers to undertake this additional 
work without extra compensation is a striking proof of their 
enthusiasm and disinterestedness. The best results of this 
experiment, however, will only be realized when provision 
is made for supplementary lectures by college and university 
specialists upon the subjects which have been studied in the 
extension classes. 
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Courses for the Winter of 1894. 


Two lectures upon Romant&cism in French Literature by 
Mile. M. E. Gerlach. 

Two lectures upon the Barbizon Group of French Painters 
by Miss Irene Weir. 

A resumé of Electrical History (three lectures) was given 
by Mr. J. C. Packard : 


1. FRICTIONAL ELECTRICITY; or, Lightning and the Aurora. 
2. Vouraic ELectTriciry; or, The Telegraph and the Telephone. 
3. DyNamic ELectriciry; or, Light and Power. 


A CoursE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE OFFERED BY ANNA M. 
JOHNSON, A. M. 


JANUARY 2. 
(a.) SUMMARY OF LAST YEAR’S COURSE ON THE EPIC. 
(b.) THE LYRIC DISTINGUISHED FROM THE EPIC. 


JANUARY 16. 


(a.) THE LYRICAL BALLAD. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: The Three Fishers. 
The Sands of Dee. 
DANTE G. ROSSETTI: The Blessed Damozel. 
Sister Helen. 
Troy Town. 


JEAN INGELOW: The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire. 


(b.) THE PATRIOTIC LYRIC. 


SHAKESPEARE: Richard IIf., 2, 1.—Gaunt’s Dying Speech. 
Henry V., 3, 1.—King Harry’s Exhortation. 
JOHN MILTON: Lycidas. 
Wo. CoLuins: ‘‘How sleep the Brave.” 
Rop’t Burns: ‘Scots wha hae.” 
“My Heart ’s in the Highlands.” 
THOS. CAMPBELL: The Battle of the Baltic. 
Ye Mariners of England. 
W. JonES: What Constitutes a State? 
Wm. Cowrprr: The Loss of the Royal George. 
Lorp Byron: The Isles of Greece. 
The Destruction of Sennacherib. 
S. T. COLERIDGE: Ode to France. 
Wn. WorpDsworrtH: Sonnet to Milton. 
A. TENNYSON: ‘‘You ask me why, tho’ ill at ease.” 
(FREILIGRATH: Hurrah, Germania! 
SCHNECKENBURGER: The Watch on the Rhine.) 
(LOWELL: The Present Crisis. 
The Commemoration Ode.) 
Howe: The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 


JANUARY 30. 


(a.) THE LYRIC OF SOCIAL LIFE. 


Burns: Selections. 
T. Moore: Selections. 
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(b.) THE LYRIC OF NATURE. 


SHAKESPEARE: Selections.@. 
Mittron: L’Allegro. 
Il Penseroso. *s 
J. Keats: Autumn. 
To a Nightingale. 
P. SHELLEY: The Cloud. 
The Skylark. 
Ode to the West Wind. 
WorpDswortH: The Cuckoo. 
Lines written in March. 
Daffodils. 
‘“‘My heart leaps up.” 
‘‘The world is too much with us.” 
(H. HEINE: Sea-Greeting.) 
(EmERSON: The Snow-Storm. 
To the Humble-bee.) 


FEBRUARY 13. 
THE LOVE LYRIC. 


(a.) SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: Nos. 2, 15, 17, 19, 22, 28, 25, 28, 29, 
30, 32, 33, 39, 48, 50-57, 64, 65, 73, 74, 94, 106, 115, 116, 
123, 182, 138, 143, 150. 

(b.) Mrs. BROWNING’S ‘‘SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE:” Nos. 
3, 4, 6; 7,9, 10,11, 12, 18/14, 16,\20, 21; 23,26, 33,.00,) 26) 


FEBRUARY 27. 
THE GRIEF LYRIC. 


SHELLEY: Adonais. 
TENNYSON: In Memoriam. 


OD gem 
oa 
Nee, 


Marcu 13. 
(a.) THE LYRIC CHIEFLY REFLECTIVE. 


SHAKESPEARE: Selections. 
H. Worron: The Character of a Happy Life. 
J. DRYDEN: Alexander’s Feast. 
CoLuins: Ode on the Passions. 
Burns: ‘‘For a’ that and a’ that.” 
To a Mouse. 
To a Daisy. 
Gray: Ode to Adversity. 

The Bard. 

The Progress of Poesy. 
CAMPBELL: The River of Life. 
KEATS: Ode on a Grecian Urn. 
WorDswortH: The Happy Warrior. 

Ode to Duty. 
Ode on Immortality. 
E. B. BROWNING: The Dead Pan. 
The Cry of the Human. 
(BRYANT: To the Fringed Gentian. 
Thanatopsis. 
EMERSON: Each and All. 
HoumeEs: The Chambered Nautilus. 
LONGFELLOW: Sonnets upon Dante. 
Nature. 
Possibilities. ) 
(SCHILLER: The Song of the Bell.) 
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(0.) THE SACRED LYRIC. 


Mitton: Hymn on the Nativity. 
Sonnet on his Blindness. 
J. ADDISON: Hymns. 
C. WESLEY: Hymns. 
CowPER: Hymns. 
Moore: Hymns. 
W. Scotr: Rebecca’s Hymn. 
COLERIDGE: Hymn in the Vale of Chamouni. 
(THEODOR KORNER: Prayer in Battle. 
UHLAND: Shepherd’s Sunday Song.) 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


F. PatGrRave: The Golden Treasury. 
R. EMERSON: Parnassus. 
R. Dana: The Household Book of Poetry. 
A. H. BULLEN: Lyrics from the Song-books of the Elizabethan Age. 
J.G. WHITTIER: Songs of Three Centuries. 
K. KNorTz: Representative German Poems. 
F. GUMMERE: Hand-book of Poetics. 
H, Corson: Primer of English Verse. 
H. VAN Dyke: The Poetry of Tennyson. 
J. SHarRP: Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. 
° Aspects of Poetry. 
Poetic Interpretation of Nature. 
LowELL: Among my Books. 
S. BRookE: Primer of English Literature. 
WaRD: English Poets. 
MEIKLEJOHN: Manual of English Literature. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT: Literary History of England. 
The Victorian Age of English Literature. 
H. Tatne: Manual of English Literature. 
E. STEDMAN: Victorian Poets. 
Nature of Poetry. 
W. BaGrenor: Literary Studies. Vol. I. 
Masson: Essays. 
Life of Milton. 
GREEN: Short History of the English People. 


It is proposed to consider in future years— 


THE DRAMA. 
THE NOVEL. 
THE Essay. 


Benefactions. 


The chairman of the School Committee, Mr. W. H. 
Lincoln, has added another to his many favors to the school 
by offering as prizes five gold and silver medals for excel- 
lence in English, Modern Languages, the Classics, Physics, 
and Mathematics. 
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Other friends have shown their good-will by presenting 
pictures and natural-history specimens. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that every such addition to our equipment, every 
work of art, every reference book, every specimen increases 
the efficiency of the school by helping to create that environ- 
ment which is scarcely less potent than direct instruction as 
an educator of youth. We must surround our boys and 
girls with every suggestive, every ennobling object, to the 
end that mentally and spiritually they may be ‘‘quickened 
into new life.” 

Finally, the town, by its recent Rho has provided liber- 
ally for the future home of the school. Such provision, so 
generously and heartily made, is valued not merely as a 
promised relief from present inconveniences, but as an 
expression of general confidence and good-will, an evidence 
of faith in the school’s future that will be a telling factor in 
its development. 


Respectfully submitted, 
D. S. SANFORD. 
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REPORT OF THE MUSIC TEACHER. 


Mr. 8S. T. Durron, 
Superintendent of Schools: 


I am again able to report progress in the various depart- 
ments of the study of Music, namely, primary schools, 
- grammar schools, and the High School. Some three years 
since, I was directed to select an assistant to do the work in 
the primary schools and the lower grades of the grammar 
schools, and after careful consideration, Miss Ella F. Story 
was chosen for the position which she has since held. Sev- 
eral times since then I have visited the schools which up to 
the time of her term of services had been a part of my own 
field of labor, and in every instance I found them in ex- 
cellent condition. They comprise all the primary, and the 
first two grades in the grammar schools. The remaining 
grades are still under my own charge, and the same amount 
of care has been bestowed upon them, and the same number 
of lessons given as before. 

The system which is used in the lower grades is continued 
through the seventh year of the school, and at this point 
proficiency is found in reading music at sight, as has several 
times been demonstrated by the exhibitions which have been 
given. I can assert that in all cases where the conditions 
for success in any other study are good, a like success is 
obtained in that of of music. 

About one year and a half ago the study of intervals was 
begun in the two higher grades of the grammar schools. 
This was introduced as an advance study, a knowledge of 
intervals being essential to the reading of all grades of music. 
This study has progressed as rapidly as could have been 
expected under the circumstances, as both teachers and 
scholars needed to become familiar with the new method. I 
have not by any means seen all the success that I look for, 
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but much has been gained, and the progress of the schools 
in this direction, when compared with that of last year, is 
exceedingly gratifying. 

It is a constant source of regret to the music teachers that 
there is no popular standard of musical requirement toward 
which we can work, as there is in most of the studies which 
are pursued in the public schools. Indeed, so far as I know, 
there seems to be a very vague and uncertain idea in the 
minds of most educators, as to just the province which music 
occupies in the school as related to the individual scholar. 
Perhaps it is too much to hope, in the present genera- 
tion, that such a standard should be set up, and that a clear 
conception of what music is to do for each pupil should be 
reached. This, however, is my conviction: music brings 
into action so many of the varied powers of the child, 
that those who do best in that will, as a rule, be found to 
have made the greatest improvement in other branches. 

The music in the High School has come to be avery im- , 
portant factor, and although but a small amount of time is 
given to this branch each week, yet I have seen the interest 
in the music lesson increase from year to year. I recall the 
fact that our orchestra made a favorable impression at its 
appearance last year in connection with the prize speaking. 
Since then the orchestra has been increased by new mem- 
bers and new instruments, and the school, including the 
orchestra, is shortly to bring out the work which has been 
under study since the first of November, which will be an- 
nounced in due season. 

At the opening of the school in September, the study of 
the songs of the nation was begun, including both those 
which had their birth in the early history of our people, as 
well as those which are popularly known as war songs. It 
is the conviction of those in charge of the High School, that 
it is a national duty to familiarize our young people with the 
songs which have been the source of patriotic inspiration 
since the nation was born. It is expected that on a proper 
occasion, the results of the study in this direction will also 
be given the public. 
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I have been pleased at the interest which is manifested by 
many of the citizens in the weekly music lessons, which 
are often attended by friends of the school. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SAMUEL W. COLE. 
Boston, Feb. 20th, 1894. 


REPORT ON THE EVENING SCHOOL. 


Mr. S. T. Dutton, 


Superintendent of Schools: 


That the advantages of an evening school are well appre- 
ciated in Brookline, is shown by the yearly increase in 
attendance. So many eager to learn came to us in October 
last that the usual number of teachers was found to be insuf- 
ficient, and another was supplied. The interest shown by 
the pupils has been more remarkable, the attendance larger, 
and the work done more satisfactory than during the other 
sessions of my connection with the school. The whole num- 
ber enrolled is 168; average attendance, 43 ; and there have 
been as many as 86 present at one time. The usual branches 
have been taught: book-keeping, penmanship, English, read- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, history, and mechanical drawing. 
Instruction has been given by the same teachers as last year, 
with the added assistance mentioned before. 

As many persons come at first out of curiosity and only 
remain a few nights, I would recommend that in future all 
pupils be required to present themselves for registration a 
few days before the opening of the school in October. 

A larger number than usual have been constant in attend- 
ance, and some who were present last year are studying 
again this year. 

Respectfully, 
S. E. WEBBER. 
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REPORT OF THE TRUANT OFFICER. 


Mr. S. T. Dutton, 
Superintendent of Schools : 


In presenting my report as Truant Officer for the year 
ending Jan. 31, 1894, I wish to call attention to the statistics 
given below, which show something of the work performed. 
The excuses given for the cases of absence are of various 
natures. The great trouble during the last half of the year 
has been from the effects of hard times. Many children are 
obliged to work before school hours, often causing them to 
be late at school ; and when a child is late he dislikes to attend 
school for the day. 

The various charitable societies of the town have done 
noble work in many cases in providing children with shoes 
and clothing. In nearly all cases the parents have given me 
their cordial support. 


Number of cases of absence investigated:, ss). ois ea te) e 1,348 
Number found to be; truants).~s \< \An Me Sina, eae ee ee ee a 61 
NiUMDEPOLCATPeSts! 5) a ee eta oho) oe ne rae a en 4 
Niamber. Of COnVICCLONS .3)\ sae ef di see eee ae te re re 3 
Nomber acquitted eh mci oS Re ee es ee eR eee ee eee 1 
Number found on street and returned to school. ......... 30 


Respectfully submitted, 
Frepb. H. Ropinson, 
Truant Officer. 
February 1, 1894. 
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Schools and Teachers. 
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TEACHERS. Room. GRADE. ial Pete, 

HIGH. 
Daniel S. Sanford. . Sept., 1891 $3,000 
John C. Packard. Sept., 1890 2,000 
Alfred C. Fay . ; Sept., 1893 1,200 
Anna M. Johnson. . Dec., 1884 1,200 
Mary be Lryers «ss Sept., 1871 1,000 
A. May Frost... . Dec. 1890 800 
Marie E. Gerlach. . Jan., 1893 1,100 
Bessie V. Gaines. 4 Sept., 1893 350 
Maude A. Hartwell. . Sept., 1893 500 

PIERCE. 
Mary McSkimmon 1 EX: Feb., 1893 1,500 
Eleanor J. McKenzie . 2 VIII. Jan., 1880 850 
H.. Rose Palmer. . . 3 Vite Sept., 1886 700 
Hadie Dodeer ssl eo 4 WoL Dec., 1891 675 
Emma A. George. . . 6 Vis Apr., 1877 725 
Annie M. Utley... 5 IV. Mar., 1891 650 
Margaret E. Malone. . 4 EDS Sept., 1872 725 
Abby F. Bosworth. . 3 ik Sept., 1883 725 
Nelly W. French... 1 1 Oct., 1889 700 
Georgiana Hutchinson . 1 k Sept., 1893 500 
Annie B. Winchester . 2 Kindergarten. Feb., 1891 600 
Grace W. Morrill. . 2 Kindergarten. Mar., 1892 350 

WILLIAM H. LINCOLN. 
David S. Farnham . . 1 IX. Apr., 1880 2,000 
Ruth E. Lander... 2 Wilts May, 1887 850 
Clara E. Emerton. . 3 VIII. Sept., 1893 650 
Georgia Martin. . + Agi BE Apr., 1893 650 
Abbie A. Hoyt. . 5 VE. Sept., 1890 675 
Dorcas C. Higgins. . 6 Wie Sept., 1893 650 
Frances K. Lamprey . 7 ye Sept., 1886 700 
Matilda B. Doland. . 8 ol Sept., 1890 700 
LAWRENCE. 
Elizabeth W. Bean. . 1 ex Sept., 1879 1,200 
Sarah E. Bruce. . é 2 VIII. Sept., 1891 650 
Susie M. Thacher. . . 3 Viel: Dec,, 1890 700 
Hattie E. Moses... . 4 yt | Jan., 1894 600 
Hortense M. Wiggin . 5 Vi Mar., 1891 700 
TOT ry PRIN eee. 6 Tye Sept., 1891 650 
Fannie A. Sanderson, 

SUL AR TTL es eed Rie Jan., 1894 600 

HEATH. 
Mary J. Collingwood. 1 WERT TS Tek. Sept., 1874 $850 
Frances A. Darrah. . 2 1b BL Mar., 1891 700 
Mary A: Relleyn «ie: 3 FVse7v.. Sept., 1878 725 
Margaret C. O’Hearn . 4 Niradee Sept., 1891 600 
Margaret J. Sweeney . 5 I. Sept., 1883 725 
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Schools and Teachers— Continued. 


TEACHERS. 


ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


Annie G. Molloy . 
Etta B. Nowell. . 
Anna M. Taylor. . 
Adeline T. Joyce. 


Katharine Wentworth . 


THOMAS PARSONS. 


Louise C. Sawyer. . . 


Susie C. Hayward . 
Rose KE. Ryan . 
Hattie L. Carr . 


J. ELLIOT CABOT. 
Edith C. Munroe. . 
Mabel Friend... . 
Mary E. Kingsbury . 


anne: PP. Burgess). 4) « 


Florence Hersey . . 


LONGWOOD. 
Annie B. Goodwin . 
Helen Newell. . 


BOYLSTON. 
Emma L. Wiswall. . 
Kva W. Cook. 
Emma T. Lewis. . . 
Harriet B. Stodder . 
Louise W. Pray . 


SEWALL. 
ZOEa3 De COOK Ss 4.38 
Anna M. Warren. . 
Hattie F. Paul. . 
Mary A. O’Hearn. . 


Bilees Hs) HUB Wit nse: 
Fannie W. Kingsbury . 


EDWARD DEVOTION. 


Fannie A. Manson. . 


Grace BR. Curtia.. 6k). 
Isabel W. Robinson. * 
Harriet S. Jenks... 


Anna M. Wakefield . 


NEWTON STREET. 
Mary E.Hyde. . 


UNION BUILDING. 
Mary E. McNutt. . 
Grace A. Potter . 


Room. 


Hm OS ee bo C2 C2 ee DOR 


me bd 0D 


RODD HE OO HR Or me OO DD 


re bo Oo 


BEGAN PRESENT 

GRADE. SERVICE. SALARIES. 

rh May, 1888 $700 
1a Sept., 1889 700 
Le Oct., 1882 725 
Kindergarten. Sept., 1890 600 
Kindergarten. Sept., 1892 350 
IV. Sept., 1892 675 
LL Sept., 1885 700 
It. May, 1891 625 
I. Mar., 1882 725 
TTL Jan., 1894 600 
it” Sept., 1892 575 
Le: Sept., 1881 725 
Kindergarten. Jan., 1891 600 
Kindergarten. Feb., 1892 350 
hae BE i Sept., 1893 600 
Kindergarten. Sept., 1891 500 
Jia gaa Sept., 1875 725 
bigs iis June, 1883 725 
1 ie Sept., 1867 725 
Kindergarten. Sept., 1888 700 
Kindergarten. Sept., 1891 350 
V:, Sept., 1893 600 
IV. Jan., 1894 600 
BS BOE Jan., 1894 600 
1h Apr.. 1888 675 
Kindergarten. Sept., 1890 550 
Kindergarten. Sept., 1892 350 
TVeeV eS Apr., 1893 600 
Lt: Mar., 1892 500 
Lee rk: Mar., 1893 600 
Kindergarten. Mar., 1893 700 
Kindergarten. Mar., 1893 300 
bees, Lik Sept., 1870 500 
Kindergarten. Sept., 1892 500 
Kindergarten. Noy., 1893 350 


Superintendent of Schools 
Instructor in music... . 
Ass’t instructor of music. . 
Instructor in French . ¢ 
Instructor in manual training 
rangi) tinstructor ‘ Pa 


nrgeractord in drawing. 


Instructors in cooking. 


Instructors in sewing. . 


Instructor in military drill. 
Clerk in Supt’s office. . 


SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Ofjicers and Special Teachers. 
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OFFICE. Names. 


Ella F. Story . 


Irene Weir . 


meee 


Alice A. 


JANITORS: 


John Thomas, 286 Washington street . 
Edward Moran, Chestnut street. 
Owen Carey, Cameron street . 

Richard Kelleher, Sewall street . 


Herbert S. Woodard, 22 School street . 


John J. Nyhen, 56 Walter avenue . 
Michael Fahey, 51 Walter avenue. . 
Lawrence Moran, Houlihan avenue. 
Win. B. Webber. Newton street. . 
John McGinnis, Pleasant street . 


Truant Officer. 
Frederick H. Robinson, Linden place. 


Schoul- Houses. 


Samuel T. Dutton 
Samuel W. Cole. 


Florence H. Long . 
Frank W. Kendall . 
| Joseph E. Owens . 


Annie B.Chamberlain) 
Nettie M. Willey . 
Helen M. Walker. 
Henrietta A. Nevers 
Catharine F. Johnson 
Stevens . 
Richard W. Sutton . ; 
Anna S. Withington) Dec., 1888 


, 
ScHOOL. = 3 | Material. 
| wa 3 
: | . 1884 

High School. . . { 1856 1891 Woods. 1... 
Pierce Grammar ... 1855 wtih PariCKia cy «1's 
Pierce Primary. . ./ 1860 | 1888 | Brick. . . 
Lincoln . Att aoe : eto Ly Cs eee ee 
Lincoln annex... 1889 2S Sy Co ae 

ca 1885 | Brick and) 
Lawrente..%).) < { 1874 1891 nod: 
Longwood. . spe, UL ON Rd A es 
Cabot... 7: 1's: 1888 | . . | Brick . 
WiAtthroo eer ti. . WASS? tees Brick. = Ss 
Parsons . . 3 1883 | 1886 | B’ck and w’d 
Boylston. .. 1868 | 1883 | Brick . ) 
SOWA si. cs a ea 1h) 2) a Se) hyd 

~ Teor 
Heath. . 1885 | 1890 | Wood... | 
Newton Street. . sib MIE see | Wood Poe 
Devotion <6, 4. 1892 Brick . . 


Began 
Service. 


~*~ Sept., 
.| Sept., 
| Sept., 


1890 
1884 
1891 


| Dec., 1892 


| Feb., 
. | Sept., 
OF ts.) Oe 
Sept., 
.| Sept., 
Sept., 


Sept., 
Sept., 


1893 
1891 
1893 
1890 


1893 
1873 
1888 


Jan., 1891 


Oct., 


1891 
1893 | 
| 


No. of Rooms. 


Location. 


_ 
eee ED DD DODDS 


O— 


Prospect street. 


Prospect street. 
Pierce street. 

Boylston street. 
Boylston street. 


Francis street. 


| St. Mary’s street. 


Marion street. 


Brookline avenue. 


Walter avenue. 
Boylston street. 
Sewall street. 


Heath street. 


Newton street. 
Harvard street. 
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High . 


Pierce Grammar 


Pierce Primary 


Lincoln . 


Lawrence 


Heath 


Cabot 


Devotion 


Longwood . 


Winthrop . 


Parsons . 


Boylston 


Sewall 


Union Kindergarten 


Newton Street 
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Enrolment and Attendance. 
Sz. oO, S 4 
A528 o 8$ 
Eh 0 So Bh 
oe aa Raa 
Sonne Ss 
4as o# 2 S 
o o spP> we Soo 
8 O.& wo E oo 29 
8 Bas eS 5& 
ia i‘) <q Ay 
184 165 97 
1 45 387 96 
2 25 22 95 
3 49 44 96 
4 42 40) 95 
1 66 47 86 
2 56 35 86 
5" 48 42, 93 
4. 50 43 91 
5 57 47 90 
6 53 46 95 
it 39 3o 95 
2, “AD 37 94 
3 48 36 91 
4 48 36 91 
5 47 38 93 
6 42 38 91 
i. 54. 39 92 
8 58 40 89 
4 44 34 92 
5 49 ot 9% 
6 48 40 93 
a 43 4() 95 
8 44 33 91 
9 ot 36 97 
1 27 19 89 
2 38 31 91 
3 49 40 92 
4 ot 30 90 
5 40) 30 90 
1 52 28 78 
2 48 30 83 
3 48 28 82 
4 51 26 rene 
1 Pal 17 88 
2 32 20 86 
3 15 91 
4 31 23 92 
1 20 14 94 
a 24 138 84 
1 49 38 95 
2 36 Bit 96 
3 44. 29 84 
4. 46 31 S84 
il 40 33 94 
2 48 44. 97 
3 35 30 95 
4 50 32 83 
1 50 4() 90 
24 50 38 88 
3 46 38 92 
4 50 32 83 
1 48 35 90 
2 48 30 8 
3 38 26 90 
4 39 26 91 
5 — 38 92 
38 28 89 
16 13 OT 
2485 1896 90 
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40 31 
51 50 
39 37 
40 37 
40 25 
45 38 
53 23 
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31 30 
25 24 
58 382 
19 13 
2597 2148 
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Penny Savings, 1893-94. 
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Works of Art in Lawrence School. 


Room 4. FAMOUS PICTURES OF CHILDREN AND ANIMALS. 


Children of Charles 1., Van Dyck. 
Head of Child, Van Dyck. 
Ploughing in the Nivernais, Rosa Bonheur. 
St. John, Andrea del Sarto. 
Age of Innocence, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Dignity and Independence, Landseer. 
Head of Bull, Paul Potter. 
‘ Rural Band, Lauf berger. 
Singing Band, Laufberger. 
Lion from the Zoo. 


SOWDADOP WNW 


_ 


BAS RELIEFS. 


Helen of Troy, from Herculaneum. 
Bambino, by Luca della Robbia. 


Room 5. COLORED Room. 


1. Three views of Venice, showing Ducal Palace and Grand Canal 
framed together. 

St. Mark’s Venice. 

The Rialto, Venice. 

Bridge of Sighs, Venice. 

Church della Salute Maria. 

View in a Colorado Canon. 

View in a Colorado Canon. 

Shoshone Falls. 

Gateway of the Gods, Yellowstone Park. 

View of der Jungfrau, looking up the Lauterbrunnen Valley. 

One of the Swiss Lakes. 
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BAS RELIEFS. 


Madonna from St. Mark’s, Venice. 
Lion’s Head, by Donatello. 


Room 6. GENERAL GEOGRAPHY ROOM. LARGE PICTURES. 


Parliament Building, London. 
Westminster Abbey, London. 
Melrose Abbey, England. 
Pyramids, Egypt. 

Acropolis, Athens. 
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FRIEZE OF SMALL PHOTOS MOUNTED ON GLASS, SIXTY-NINE IN ALL. 


England. 
Lincoln Cathedral. 
Great Fountain and Long Canal, Hampton Court. 
Anne Hathaway’s Cottage. 
Shakespeare’s House. 
Bywold Tower, Tower of London from the West. 
The White Tower, Tower of London. 
House of Lords. 
The House of Commons. 
Trafalgar Square. 
10. St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
11. North Front, Windsor Castle. 
12. Throne Room, Windsor Castle. 
13. London Bridge. 
14. Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey. 
15. Kenilworth Castle, from the bridge. 
16. Canterbury Cathedral. 
17. Sea near London. 
18. Coronation Chair, Westminster Abbey. 
19. Albert Memorial, London. 
20. Fingal’s Cave. 
21. Tomb of Henry IV., Westminster Abbey. 


Scotland. 


1. Balmoral Castle. 

2. Abbotsford. 

3. George Square, Glasgow. 

4. Forth Bridge, 8,296 feet long, 354 feet high, spans 1,700 feet. 
5. John Knox House. 

6. Edinburgh Market Place. 

7. Holy Rood Castle. 

8. Trossach Pier. 

9. Lee near Ilfracombe. 

10. Trossachs. 

11. Edinburgh Castle from Esplanade. 
12. Edinburgh Castle. 

13. Burns Monument and Arthur’s Seat. 
14. Sir Walter Scott. 

15. Robert Burns. 

16. Sterling Castle. 

17. Scott’s Monument, Edinburgh. 


Holland. 
1. Windmill. 
2. Amsterdam. 
3. Rotterdam. 
4. View near Harlem. 
5. Scheveningen. 

Venice. 

1. St. Mark’s Square, looking toward Canal. 
2. View of Palace and Campanile. 
3. Square looking towards St. Mark’s. 
4. Canal. 

Norway. 
1. Fish Market, Bergen. 
2. Torghatten, Nordland. 
3. House of Parliament, Christiania. 
4. Col. Church, Christiania. 
5. Suartisen Glacier. 
6. North Cape. 
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Norwegian Wedding,—Going to Church, Simoord Fiord. 
Laplanders. 

Waterfall. 

Family of Laplanders. 


_ 
oman 


France. 


Church des Invalides, Paris. 
Napoleon’s Tomb. 

Column Vendome. 

Notre Dame and Seine. 

Opera House. 

Rue de Rivoli. 

Arch de Triomphe. 

Place de la Concorde. 

Garden with Fountain, Versailles. 
Rue de Paris. 

Palace of Justice, Brussels. 

Field of the Battle of Waterloo, Brussels. 
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Room. 7. AMERICAN ROOM. 
Mt. Vernon. 
Capitol at Washington. 
Four views of Niagara. 


Room 8. ITALIAN ROOM. 


Sistine Madonna, Raphael. 

St. Cecilia, Raphael. 

Madonna of the Chair, Raphael. 
Castle of St. Angelo, Rome. 
The Forum, Rome. 

The Coliseum, Rome. 

The Dying Gladiator. 

Moses, Michael Angelo. 
Hermes. 


So CONS OTR Oo tO 


Room 9. 
Cologne Cathedral. 


Busts: 


Apollo. 

Diana. 

Lincoln. 

Scott. 

Dying Slave, M. Angelo. 


TALI 

St. Peter’s, Rome. 
Equestrian Statue, Venice. 
Equestrian Statue, Padua. 
Aurora, Rome, Guido Reni. 
Two casts, Singing Boys, L. della Robbia. 
Three busts, Laughing Girl, Donatello. 

Columbus. 

George Washington. 


SEWING Room. 
Seventeen large photos of World’s Fair. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE UPON THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The committee have held several meetings to consider the 
plans for the proposed building, and to award the contracts. 
The amount appropriated by the town was $30,000. At a 
meeting held March 28, 1893, it was voted to accept the 
plans presented by Arthur H. Bowditch, provided they can 
be carried out for the amount of the appropriation. A build- 
ing committee was appointed to have charge of the work. 
At a meeting held June 20, the following contracts were 
awarded: Angus McDonald, for construction, $25,930; 
Smith & Anthony, heating and ventilation, $2,696 ; to which 
must be added the architect’s commission, $1,400; making a 
total of $30,026. The School Committee agreed to assume 
the extra expense which would be necessary in the above 
awards to supply two boilers instead of one for heating pur- 
. poses, as a considerable expense would be saved for fuel, 
sufficient in one year to provide for this item. While the 
building was in process of construction, the committee 
deemed it desirable to order the substitution of a brick 
partition wall from the first floor to the upper story in place 
of one of wood, as provided for in the specifications, and at 
an increased cost of $795. The committee, after due delib- 
eration, decided that it would be an economical measure to 
provide the necessary sinks and plumbing for the laboratories 
at the same time that the other work was in progress, and 
this involved an expense of $360 which was not included 
in the original estimates. The estimated cost of grading the 
lot, fencing, and putting the premises in order is $1,000, and 
the committee ask for an appropriation of $2,000 to provide 
for these expenditures. 
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The committee congratulate the town upon the result that 
has been obtained. The building furnishes accommodations 
equal to a grammar school-house of eight rooms: the 
interior is well arranged and admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose, and the whole will be finished at a cost of $32,000, 
including the expense of putting the grounds in order, giving 
to the town a full equivalent for the money expended. 


Wituram H. Lincoiy, 
Chairman. 
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ORGANIZATION, 1894-95. 
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Mrs. ELIZABETH CABOT. . . 1895 
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WILLIAM HENRY LINCOLN, Chairman. 
WILLiaM T. R. Marvin, Secretary. 
SAMUEL T. DuTTON, Superintendent. 


THE SCHOOL CALENDAR, 1895. 


Winter term began . . 
Winter termends... 
Spring term begins .. . 
Spring term ends... 
Fall term begins 

Fall term ends 
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HOLIDAYS: 
February 22, May 30, June 17, Nov. 29, 30, Dec. 1. 


SCHOOL HOURS. 


First- and second-year classes 
Third-year classes. . 
Other classes 


. 8.380 a. M. to 12.30 P.M. 
8.30 a. M. to 1 P. M. 
. 8:30 a. M. to 1.30 P. M. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


The School Committee of the town of Brookline respect- 
fully submit their annual report for the year closing on the 
first of February, 1895. 

The membership of the board, with the dates at which 
their several terms expire, is given on the opposite page. 

At the first meeting of the board for the year now closing, 
Mr. William H. Lincoln was elected chairman, and Mr. Wm. 
T. R. Marvin secretary, and the following standing com- 
mittees were appointed, viz. :— 


HicH ScHooLt—Wnm. T. R. Marvin, John D. Runkle, Aaron H. Latham. 

GRAMMAR ScHOOLS—William H. Lincoln, Michael Driscoll, Mrs. Annie 
E. Crane. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS—Frederick B. Percy, George 
N. Carpenter, Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot. 

TEACHERS—William H. Lincoln, Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot, George N. 
Carpeiiter. 

FINANCE— Michael Driscoll, William H. Lincoln, Aaron H. Latham. 

Music—Mrs. Annie E. Crane, Michael Driscoll, Frederick B. Percy. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING—John D. Runkle, Michael Driscoll, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cabot, Mrs. Annie E. Crane, William H. Lincoln. 

EVENING ScHooLts—Aaron H. Latham, Michael Driscoll, Wm. T. R. 
Maryin. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE—Frederick B. Percy, George N. Carpenter, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cabot. 


In the last annual report the committee referred to the 
remarkable growth in the number of scholars in attendance 
on our public schools for the year then closing. This growth 
has continued during the present year, in an even greater 
ratio. ; 

In the months of October and November last, the number 
actually in attendance, as reported to the board through the 
returns of the teachers, varied from 2,580 to 2,600, which is 
an increase of more than twenty per cent over the number 
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in attendance in January, 1894. The number of names en- 
rolled also shows a substantial gain. The prevalence of 
sickness in town, just before the Christmas holidays, necessi- 
tating a temporary closing of some rooms, reduced the 
attendance for a time, but on the re-opening of the schools 
after the winter vacation, it soon regained its former num- 
hers. The total increase in the last five years has been 
almost exactly forty per cent. 


M Whole Number of 
Assessed : Text Books Number Scholars 
Valuation. Expenditures. and Enrolled. in 
Supplies. Jan. High School. 
1884 | $25,822,900 00] $39,100 00 1,866 87 
1885 26,646,500 00 41,750 00 $2,473 00 1,457 a7 
1886 29,955,700 OO 42,995 00 1,997 00 1,555 105 
1887 33,434,400 00 45,044 00 "1,926 00 1,580 90 
1888 38,640,500 00 47,990 00 1,774 00 1,628 79 
1889 41,246,900 00 51,741 00 2,115 00 1,795 89 
1890 42,533,300 00 59,992 00 2;925 00 1,914 103 
1891 46,537,300 00 61,442 00 3,028 00 2,007 109 
1892 50,729,500 00 70,773 00 4,247 00 2,180. 127 
1893 53,080,600 00 82,684 00 4,648 00 2,416 176 
1894 56,299,000 00 90,349 00 5,513 00 2,597 220 
1895 57,191,150- 00 97,715 00 4.525 00 2,781 246 


This increase holds good in the High School in very 
nearly the same proportion as in the lower grades; the last 
two years the increase has averaged about eighteen per cent, 
although its work has been carried on under very great dis- 
advantages. When the new building is ready for occupancy 
on the opening of the new school year, in September next, 
we have reason to expect that a considerable number of 
scholars, now attending other institutions, public and private, 
in Boston and elsewhere, will enroll themselves on its books, 
in addition to those who will enter in regular course. 

The opening of the Manual Training School has diverted 
a few from the regular High School course; but it has, to a 
certain extent, retained others who, but for the opportunities 
which that offers, would have left school on completing their 
Grammar course, and we look for considerable additions 
from this class in the immediate future. 
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The population of Brookline is growing rapidly, but the 
number of scholars in our schools is advancing with still 
greater rapidity ; and this fact seems to afford the best evi- 
dence that our teachers and their work in every grade, have 
won, as we believe they fully deserve, the entire confidence 
of our citizens. | With so great an advance in the attendance, 
there must inevitably follow an increased expenditure to pro- 
vide for the larger number of teachers, the supply of free 
text-books, kindergarten work, industrial work, and the 
general equipment. In the estimates for the coming year we 
ask only for such appropriations as will enable us to maintain 
with due economy and careful supervision the highest efficiency 
in the work intrusted to our care. That we have not placed 
too high a value on the services of our teachers is clearly 
shown by the strenuous efforts which have been made to in- 
duce some of them to take positions elsewhere at increased 
salaries. In the High School, Mr. Sanford was urged to 
leave us to take the charge of a largely endowed institution 
in Connecticut ; but the board are happy to report that we 
have succeeded in retaining his services, and he will continue 
to carry out in Brookline the various plans which he has so 
successfully introduced here ; others, which we are confident 
will greatly enlarge the. usefulness of the school, and especi- 
ally in what is known as the ‘*High School Extension,” will 
be added with the larger opportunities we shall have in our 
new building. Further reference to these contemplated plans 
will be found in his report. Information on the present con- 
dition of the new building will be found in the Special Report 
of the Building Committee. 


Teachers. 


The changes for the year have been as follows : 

Mr. A. C. Fay, of the High School, resigned at the close 
of the last school year, and Mr. G. B. Wilson has been ap- 
pointed to succeed him. Miss Johnson, after an uninter- 
rupted service of ten years, was granted leave of absence for 
a few months, in June last. She has spent the greater 
portion of the time in study abroad, and has now resumed 
her duties. During her absence Miss F. C. Goodwin took 
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her place in some of her classes, and by the temporary 
appointment of Miss Chapman we were able to arrange for 
the care of others, without much difficulty. Miss Goodwin 
will remain for the present year, and if the school continues 
to increase as it has recently done, we shall need her perma- 
nently. Mrs. Agnes M. Lindsay has had charge of the 
entering class, meeting for the present in the Bethany build- 
ing. The large number of these scholars—about 100—has 
made her work very arduous, but she has done it to the 
great satisfaction of the board. One additional teacher is 
needed for the two lower classes, to lighten the work. Miss 
Helen P. Howell has been appointed instructor in Biology, 
and of Physical Culture for the girls, and has also given 
supervision to this work in other grades. During the 
absence of Mr. Cole, the instruction in Music, in this school, 
was admirably conducted for several months by Mr. Harry 
Fay, who most kindly consented to aid us in an emergency. 

In the Pierce school, Miss Eleanor McKenzie, after a 
faithful service of fifteen years, found that her duties else- 
where compelled her to resign her post. She has left us 
with the sincerest esteem of her pupils, her associate teachers, 
and the board. Her place has been taken by Miss Palmer, 
who had the grade below, and who has in turn been suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. E. W. Ransom. The resignation of Miss 
Utley was followed by the appointment of Miss Mary E. 
Raymond, and the vacancy made by the transfer of Miss 
Hutchinson to the Lincoln School was filled by Miss Lida 
J. Wilde. 

In the William H. Lincoln School, Mr. D. S. Farnum has 
retired, after having been its principal for fifteen years. It 
seemed wise to appoint as his successor a gentleman who 
should also be principal of the Manual Training School, and 
Mr. M. W. Richardson, who has had considerable experience 
in High School work at the West, was placed in charge. 
Miss E. J. Munroe has been transferred to this school from 
the Cabot. Miss Clara E. Emerton has resigned, and Miss 
Elizabeth Gleason and Miss A. F. Rockwood (after her 
return from a year’s leave of absence) have been appointed. 
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From the Sewall School, Miss Fannie W. Kingsbury has 
been transferred to the new Kindergarten, opened in the 
Heath School. In the Robert C. Winthrop School, Mrs. 
I. Maude Powers has taken Miss Nowell’s place (who re- 
signed last March), and in the Longwood School, Miss 
Helen A. Smith, that of Miss Goodwin. Miss Grace R. 
Curtis has resigned at the Edward Devotion School, and 
Miss Helen A. Harris has succeeded her. 

Miss Susan M. Thacher, of the Lawrence School, resigned 
in November, and Miss Eltinge has been assigned to that 
vacancy. Miss Dawson’s leave of absence has been extended, 
and Miss Kingsbury, of the Cabot School, has found it nec- 
essary to take a short rest, but expects soon to resume her 
duties. We have reappointed in this school, Miss H. F. 
Wetherbee, who was formerly a teacher there. Miss Nettie 
M. Willey, Instructor in Coooking, has been succeeded by 
Miss M. E. Jubb, and Mr. C. J. Littlefield has been ap- 
pointed an assistant in Manual Training, in the Lincoln and 
Lawrence schools. Miss Blaisdell has been appointed a 
permanent substitute teacher. 


School Accomodations. 

We referred in our last report to the necessity of providing 
additional school accommodations for citizens living in that 
part of the town lying west of Washington street, including 
Aspinwall and Fisher hills. The town has purchased a lot 
on Druce street, near its junction with Buckminster road. 
It is in contemplation first to erect a Primary school-house. 
Plans and estimates for this building will be submitted during 
the coming year. A committee of the board is also consid- 
ering the subject of a better location and a more convenient 
building for primary scholars in the Longwood district. 


Manual Training School Building. 

This building was constructed for a two-fold purpose. 
The Boylston and Parsons schools required relief and the 
lower grammar classes in the Lincoln School had so increased 
that additional room was required. It was especially de- 
sired to extend the system of manual training so as to form 
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an advanced class from the graduates of the grammar schools. 
The new building was therefore enlarged from the original 
idea, and sufficient accommodations were provided to meet 
both wants. An additional appropriation from the town was. 
obtained of $5,000 for this purpose. The building is well 
arranged and adapted to its purpose, and the committee are 
especially indebted to one of its members, Professor Runkle, 
for many valuable suggestions. 

It is fortunate the building is no smaller, as every room 
will be needed, and at no distant day. Admirable facilities 
will be afforded for instruction to advanced classes in all 
departments of manual training for girls, as well as for boys. 
One class-room was occupied as soon as it could be furnished 
and before the building was completed. The pupils were 
drawn from other schools and a new class formed last May. 
At the beginning of the term in September, the manual 
training school was organized, and an advanced class was 
started with twenty-four pupils, being graduates from three 
grammar schools. This was very encouraging, the number 
exceeding our estimate. Two class-rooms were also occu- 
pied by classes of the fourth and fifth grades, thus serving 
a purpose originally intended and relieving the Lincoln 
school building. The sewing classes have been transferred 
from the not very attractive room formerly used, to the well- 
lighted and spacious room in the new building,—a very im- 
portant and beneficial change. The old drawing-room in the 
annex to the Lincoln School has been altered to serve other 
purposes, and the classes now receive their instruction in the 
training school building. The chemical laboratory has been 
completely fitted and furnished, and serves not only for the 
advanced classes but for several of the upper grades in the 
Lincoln School, to great advantage. The only hindrance to 
the work has been. the very unsatisfactory and inadequate 
heating apparatus, the defects of which as well as the in- 
sufficiency must be remedied before another winter. It was 
fortunate it was not necessary to occupy the entire building 
at once. It is desirable now to equip the rooms intended 
for the work in metals, so that the advanced class may receive 
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instruction as soon as_ possible. An appropriation of 
$2,000 will be necessary to provide the apparatus. It is 
believed a larger class will be formed in the fall, which with 
the class already existing will form a nucleus that will yearly 
increase and finally develop into a successful art school. 


Music. 

The Music Committee report a satisfactory year of work 
in the lower grades; but the work in the High School suf- 
fered somewhat on account of the four months’ absence of 
Mr. Cole, and the lack of a competent substitute in the earlier 
months of the school year; but, beginning in November, 
Mr. Harry Fay, at considerable sacrifice to himself, gave his 
services for one morning a week, to the great pleasure and 
profit of the pupils, until the return of Mr. Cole in January. 
' The production of Cowen’s ‘‘ Rose Maiden,” in May, 
shows there is good material in the school for work of a 
high order, and the little orchestra, while necessarily in- 
complete in parts, is an indication of the interest taken in 
instrumental music. It is hoped as new pupils enter from 
the lower schools that they will be inspired to take up some 
of the instruments which are now lacking, and thus form 
a creditable part of the school music. 

The report of the Music Teacher will be found herewith. 


Estimate of Expenses for 1895. 

In the following estimate of expenses provision has been 
made for heating and janitor service in the new High School 
building, from the time of its completion until the beginning 
of the next financial year :— 
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For Salaries of teachers . 


- $74,250 00 
Instructor in military drill 200 00 
Superintendent . 3,750 00 
Clerk in Superintendent’s office 450 00 
Truant officer 1,000 00 
Janitors 8,100 00 
Fuel . vee 7,000 00 
Sunday expenses . 7,000 00 
Text-books, supplies, and reference books 
Evening schools 
Interior repairs . : ars 
Fitting up and furnishing force -room in 

Manual Training School . 
. WiniiaM H. LIncoun, 


Witiiam T. R. Marvin, 
GEORGE N. CARPENTER, 


JoHN D. RUNKLE, 
MicHaEL DRISscoLL, 


Mrs. EvizaBetu Casort, 
Mrs. ANNIE E. CRANE, 


Aaron H. Latuam, 


FREDERICK B. 


Percy, 


—— $101,750 00 


5,000 00 
1,000 06 
3,000 00: 


2,000 00- 


$112,750 00 


School Committee. 
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Summary of Statistics. 
Number of children in town between five and fifteen years 


Or arer Maye! 1894 oso 2: f 2,376 
Valuation of school buildings and gr nda, tay 1, 1894 . $552,648.00 
Approximate value ot other school property, as desks, 

pianos, books of reference, etc. .... , ; $18,515.00 
Assessed valuation of real and personal ae of Br ao 

Hine, ;“Mavel ise... . $57,191,150.00 
Amount expended for support of dhe Mend OLS, meiuaine 

FOpAlVesass es $97,715.28 
Additional amount Pe xennied for eee fathe aa eth ctes $4,525.71 
Total expenditure for the schools for the year, including 

text-books and supplies .... a $102,765.04 
Percentage of assessed valuation eriender for echeols Ses .0018 


Cost of instruction for each pupil, based on the number 
enrolled week ending Jan. 25th, 1895, including inci- 


dentals, text-books, and supplies... . ; $36.96 
Cost of test-books and supplies for each pupil, eae on 
,, the number enrolled week ending Jan. 25, 1895 .. . $1.63 


Whole number of different pupils enrolled in all the 
schools for the year ending July 1, 1894, including 


the kindergartens ... . Yeh Se ao of cr 2,774 
Average whole number for fee wea seD . |). 2,247 
Percentage of attendance in all the schools, faced on fen 

average wholenumber.... . als. ae 92 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of Of SE pea 355 
Number of pupils between eight and fourteen years ane age 1,329 
Number of pupils under five years of age. .... 211 
Number of pupils enrolled in all the schools for the eck 

ending Jan. 25, 1895 (boys, 1,373; girls, 1,408) ... 2,781 

Of which there are in the High School. . . . . 246, or 8.8 per cent. 
Grammar schools . . 1,228, or 44.2 per cent. 
Primary schools. . . 913, or 32.8 per cent. 
Kindergartens. . . . 394, or 14.2 per cent. 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in the High 

States) I eee 20 
Average number of nae to wet persia in the Geers 
| BOD GOIE tot easla st 4] 
Average number of pupils: 7 ene fee chen in “anthees 

BOMOGIS.; f.ik4 ar). 40 
Average number of pupie e Hae Peceher in Baiader: 

Martens. . .6s MSE WW Dc eo ae 25 
Number of teachers in High scleels 4 abe Dida Ce rae Ser 12 
Number of teachers in Grammar schools ........ 30 
Number of teachers in Primary schools. ........ 23 
Number of teachers in Kindergartens. .. . 16 


Special teachers: drawing, 2; music, 2; Bea ie eS cook! 

ing, 2; manual training, 3; mititaty drill, 1; instruc- 

OPI Pench, Pe SUNSUILDLCHs. 2 a5, oi be ok Ve) fe saw 3 Geet 16 
Total number of teachers in day schools ........ 97 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Brookline: — 

In presenting my fifth annual report, I desire to call at- 
tention, in the first place, to some matters touching the 
business side of the school interests of the town. 


School Accommodations. 

Many towns and cities in Massachusetts are inadequately 
supplied with school buildings. Growth in population has 
been so rapid, and the standards of 1equirement respecting 
space and ventilation are so high that it bas been next to 
impossible to meet the exigency. Notwithstanding the com- 
paratively liberal policy pursued by Brookline in this regard, 
there is much yet to be aceomplished. . Let us take a can 
survey of the field and see what the present condition of 
our buildings is, and what more will be needed in the near, 
future. 

The new High School has been designed to provide gen- 
erously for all the requirements of a modern institution 
conducted upon broad lines. In respect to physical training, 
drawing, and science instruction, it will have facilities that 
are unsurpassed by any high school in the Commonwealth. 
While the outward appearance of the building is plain and 
unpretentious, the inside will unquestionably be well adapted 
to the great work to which it is to be dedicated. As it ap- 
Peon chce completion, too much pains cannot be taken in 
respect to all appointments and details to make the building 
complete and attractive. The members of the building 
committee will find ample opportunity for the exercise of 
self-sacrifice as regards thé expenditure of time and labor. 
Unless there is the most constant care and oversight, mis- 
takes and omissions will occur that will be very expensive 
in the end. Fora building so costly and intended to fill so 
large a place in the social and educational economy of the 
town, nothing should be approved as apparatus or furnish- 
ings except the very best of their kind. 
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The Pierce Grammar School has well served its day and 
generation, but, like an ancient castle, it is stronger in its 
traditions than in its present utility. The four class-rooms 
are large and fairly well lighted. But were the building to 
be examined, and its fitness measured by modern standards, 
it would be found to fall far short of what could be desired. 
A new, better, and larger building is needed, in which the 
conditions for health and comfort are present, and where, 
consequently, school work can be accomplished with less 
wear and tear. The completion of the new High School 
building will afford temporary accommodation to the pupils 
of the Pierce School while a new structure is being reared. 

The Pierce Primary is an excellent building, but it has 
long been overcrowded. When the pupils of the High School 
shall have been transfered to the new building, I would 
recommend the opening of a kindergarten in the “old as well 
as in the new High School. The room in the Pierce Primary 
now occupied by the kindergarten can then be opened to 
primary pupils. | 

Were a new grammar school to be built, the number of 
pupils per room could readily be reduced. 

The William H. Lincoln School is admirably adapted to 
its purposes. The ventilation is not equal to that in the 
buildings more recently erected, but all the rooms are sup- 
plied with transoms, which afford an effective means of 
obtaining fresh air. The care that has been taken to preserve 
the building from injury of all kinds is creditable to its 
occupants. 

The Lawrence is a very cheerful building and, with the 
later addition to its heating plant, is usually comfortable. 

The new portion of the Heath School provides two 
pleasant, sunny rooms. The rest of the building is far from 
being satisfactory in respect to light and ventilation. It is 
to be regretted that an entirely new building was not erected 
when changes were made four years ago. 

The Winthrop and Cabot buildings are all that could be 
desired. It may become necessary to enlarge the latter in 
the near future. 
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The Boylston and Parsons school-houses, while not equal 
to the best, may be rated as fair in respect to the two most 
essential qualities, viz., light and ventilation. It is under- 
stood that much needed changes are to be made in the 
plumbing of the Parsons School. 

The new Sewall and Devotion houses are in advance of all 
the others in those particulars that affect health, comfort and 
convenience. In such surroundings, teachers and pupils 
labor with relatively more pleasure and profit. The more 
fresh air per pupil in any room, the better the quality of 
brain work that is accomplished. 

The Longwood School, with the improvements made one 
year ago, answers well the needs of the immediate present. 
No time should be lost, however, in securing the proper site 
for a larger building, more centrally located, to meet the 
requirements of this rapidly growing section. 

Upon one of the charming thoroughfares of the town 
stands the Newton Street School. It is a connecting link 
between the present day of wealth and progress and the 
primitive days of simplicity and poverty. This one-room 
edifice, with a small shed attached, is a perfect type of the 
country school-house of fifty years ago as it existed in the 
sparsely settled portions of New England. Here it seems 
out of harmony with its environment, surrounded as it is by 
the estates of the wealthy, and standing under the shadow | 
of the engine-house, which, in comparison, is a veritable 
palace. If it is wise to continue a school in that locality, a 
pleasant cottage should be erected whose graceful architec- 
ture would be an ornament to the street, and would he in 
keeping with the educational standards of the town. The 
present edifice, with all its belongings, including piano, 
would hardly bring one hundred dollars if offered at auction. 
The average cost of plant for each pupil in the town is at 
least from one hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars. 
The attendance at Newton street averages fifteen ; that would 
warrant an expenditure of two thousand dollars, which 
would go far toward providing a suitable building of two 
rooms. 
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The Manual Training School will provide for the growth 
of grammar school pupils for some time to come, as well as 
for the advanced classes. Whatever faults the building 
may have in its construction, there is reason to believe that 
they will not seriously hinder the work for which it is in- 
tended. 

The purchase of a lot for a school in the westerly portion 
of the town, is an act of justice to a large number of 
citizens who, have hitherto been obliged to send a long 
distance. Large expenditure for free education can only be 
justified when equal advantages are furnished to all. 

When the new High School shall have been completed, the 
long anticipated occupation of a portion of the old building 
for offices will add greatly to the efficiency of our system. 

The question will naturally arise whether provision for 
shop-work and cooking, in connection with the Pierce School, 
can best be made in the old High School, or in the Drill Shed. 


Salaries of Teachers. 


Whatever of excellence the schools have attained is due 
largely to the high quality of talent represented in the teach- 
ing force. 

One of the most important duties of the Superintendent 
has been the nomination of candidates for positions where 
vacancies have occurred. No pains or labor have been 
spared in finding persons who, by their culture and expe- 
rience, were fitted to do successful work. 

It has been increasingly difficult to find good nominees for 
positions in the higher grades. Several reasons conspire to 
make it so. One is the greater expense of living in Brook- 
line, board costing from one to three dollars per week more 
than in neighboring communities. Then, again, the salaries 
of teachers in higher grades have been increased in many 
places, while little change has been made here. With the 
so-called enrichment of. the Grammar School course, it is 
found desirable to have teachers in the three upper grades. 
equal, in scholarship and teaching power, to those em- 
ployed in the High School. The teachers of these grades 
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have been obliged to study diligently to prepare themselves 
for the broader work required. Several have taken courses 
at the Institute of Technology. While it may be no more 
important to have a high order of instruction in the higher 
grades than in the lower, it is still true that to deal success- 
fully with older pupils, and to grasp all the problems that 
present themselves, requires more maturity, more scholar- 
ship, a riper judgment, and a stronger personality. The 
range of subjects is so broad and the skill required in corre- 
lating them is so great, to say nothing of the high quality of 
personal control demanded, that some change is necessary 
in order to hold our best teachers and to be able to com- 
mand superior talent as vacancies occur. 

On the other hand, it is relatively easy to secure com- 
petent young teachers for the lower grades. The range of 
selection is much larger, and many are found who are glad 
to come to Brookline because of the ample opportunities here 
for professional growth. 

The question naturally arises whether the present: scale of 
salaries is the best that can be devised, in view of the facts to 
which attention has been called above. The subject is vital 
to the best interest of the schools. The town cannot afford 
to permit the best teachers in the higher grades to leave its 
service because of inadequate compensation. These sug- 
gestions are made in the hope that your Committee on 
Finance may be able to deal with the subject as it deserves. 


School Expenditures. 

Every town and city in the Commonwealth is a sort of 
foster parent to all the children growing up within her 
border. They are her first and most important care. Upon 
her rests a solemn responsibility respecting the welfare of 
human souls. ‘*To whom much is given, of him much shall 
be required.” 

Again, it is of the utmost consequence to the social wel- 
fare of our Republic that the children of the rich and poor be 
educated together. That the schools be made so excellent 
in their instruction and equipment that the wealthy and 
cultured, who are taxed for their support, may be glad to 
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patronize them. This you have done. The number of 
children in private institutions is small and is. steadily 
decreasing. 

The cost per pupil in Brookline is greater, therefore, not 
only because of the extra cost of living and the necessity for 
schools in many different parts of the town, but because of 
the extra expense attending the superior facilities you have 
made. In no other town or city have the Kindergarten, 
Manual Training, Domestic Economy, Needlework, and 
Science Instruction, been so universally introduced. All 
these branches require skilled teachers, expensively furnished 
accommodations, and the use of various materials and sup- 
plies. I believe the sentiment of citizens is almost unani- 
mous in favor of these studies. 

There remains then only one question to be answered to 
satisfy any reasonable enquiries concerning school expenses : 
Is proper care taken in the various items of expenditure? 
First, concerning teachers’ salaries. The stipend received 
by the average teacher in Brookline ranges from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty dollars more than is paid in other towns. 
Board in Brookline ranges from six to ten dollars per week, 
while elsewhere it can be had for from three to seven dollars 
per week. The average difference is fully equal to the dif- 
ference in salary. Second, the books in which are entered 
the expenditure for books, supplies, etc., are open to the 
inspection of any citizen. It will be found that much care 
has been taken to make every dollar expended render the 
best return. Discounts have often been solicited and obtained 
when a private purchaser would not think of asking for 
them. 

In closing this portion of my report, it may be said that 
many towns are proceeding to do what you have done some- 
time since toward enriching and broadening the course of 
study. In many cases, what has been accomplished here 
easily and with no sense of burden, will be done in other 
places not without struggle and sacrifice. 


’ 


School Legislation. 
The legislatures of 1893 and 1894 passed certain statutes 
that bear directly upon school practice and should be brought 
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to the knowledge of the Committee, teachers and citizens. 
I propose for publication, in connection with this report, 
only those that are of importance to this town. 


Some Events of the Year. 

It is impossible to record here all matters of interest that 
enter into the school life. So broad and varied are the means 
employed, and so earnest and inventive are all the workers, 
that every day witnesses something noteworthy. The rela- 
tions which the schools have to the home, to the siate and 
to the community as a whole are seldom forgotten. 

It is the policy once each year to throw open the doors of 
the schools and invite parents and friends to inspect the 
regular work. These occasions serve as one means of bring- 
ing about cordial and sympathetic relations between teachers 
and parents. Many visitors from abroad have been attracted 
hither, and in many cases their presence has been a healthy 
stimulus. Teachers have been specially enjoined not to 
change their plan of procedure upon such occasions. 

Meetings for mothers have been held recently in the 
several kindergartens, at which the methods and means of 
teaching have been explained, and a more cordial interest 
has been secured. The reports of these conferences made 
at the grade meetings of teachers have been most encourag- 
ing. It is proposed to hold similar meetings in some of the 
grades above the kindergarten. 

On Memorial Day, a very interesting meeting was held in 
the upper Town Hall, which was attended by the older 
pupils of the grammar and high schools, who sang patri- 
otic songs. Addresses were made by the chairman of the 
School Committee, Judge Drew, Mr. E. H. Marsten, Mas- 
ter of the Phillips School, Boston, and Col. C. E. Hapgood. 
Expressions of approval were heard from several citizens, 
and, also, the wish that such a meeting might be held annually 
as a good means of teaching patriotism. 

The High School extension courses, addresses to the 
school upon civic questions, public debates, prize speaking, 
concerts and exercises of graduation, constitute a sort of 
contribution to the social and ethical life of the community 
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and at the same time react strongly upon the schools. Such 
events also invoke the attention of men and women too 
much absorbed by the care and stress of a busy life, and 
recall the fact that, after all, education is a life process in 
which old and young may happily and successfully work 
together. 

On June 5th and 6th, an exhibition was made in the lower 
Town Hall of some of the results obtained in drawing and 
various forms of manual training or handcraft. It was seen 
by a large number of people, and elicited much favorable 
commendation. The exhibit of water-color work from the 
grammar and high schools was a surprise as well as a rev- 
elation to all. 

It is proposed to hold in June of this year an exhibition 
to be confined entirely to results in nature study and experi- 
mental science. 

The performance of ‘‘ The Rose Maiden,” by the High 
School chorus and orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Cole, was a most enjoyable occasion. 

On April 26th, Dr. J. M. Rice gave a helpful lecture 
upon the scientific method of teaching, as seen in the Ger- 
man schools. As Dr. Rice has since gathered much new 
material in Germany, I would recommend that he be invited 
to give a second lecture to our teachers. 

During the autumn a course of six educational lectures 
was given on alternate weeks, and they were well attended 
by both teachers and citizens. The speakers and topics were 
as follows: Dr. James McAlister, ‘* Pestalozzi;” Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, ‘* The enrichment of the course of study;” Mr. 
James L. Hughes, ‘‘ The schools and school-masters of Dick- 
ens;” Prof. E. H. Russell, «‘ Child study;” Prof. Josiah 
Royce, ‘‘ Imitation in children;” Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, 
‘©The place and scope of physical training.” ‘The expenses 
of the lectures, amounting to about $175, were fully met by 
sale of tickets. 

In February last, with your permission, I attended a meet- 
ing of the National Association of Superintendents, at Rich- 
mond, and then paid a visit to the Tuskegee School, situ- 
ated in the Black Belt of Alabama. Such opportunities for 
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keeping in touch with educational effort elsewhere are fully 
appreciated and help in keeping our policy true to the high- 
est ideals. 

The general teachers’ meetings have been fully attended. 
Weekly grade meetings have been held, in which special 
attention has been given to geography and to correlation. 
Thanks are due to Messrs. Sanford, Packard and Richard- 
son, and Miss Howell, for special instruction given to the 
teachers in science. Similar service was rendered during 
the first half of the year by Miss Willey and Miss Gaines. 

The graduating exercises of the grammar schools, held in 
June, deserve particular mention. They made a profound 
impression upon some, at least, of those present. There 
was a skilful grouping of geography, history and literature, 
as well as of science, language and drawing. Instead of 
stilted declamations and compositions, there were original 
exercises, which in breadth of thought and gracefulness of 
treatment would have done credit to much older pupils. 


, Educational Progress. 

The past year has witnessed unusual activity in educa- 
tional endeavor throughout the country. 

Early in the year was published what is known as the 
report of the Committee of Ten, —being the result of 
conferences by a committee of ten gentlemen appointed by 
the National Educational Association as well as of nine sub- 
committees to whom was assigned the task of considering 
the several subjects belonging to the course of study in the 
secondary schools. This document of two hundred and fifty 
pages contains much solid meat for the nourishment of 
teachers of all grades. It not only treats of educational 
values, the correlation of studies and methods of teaching, 
but presents programs adapted to the various courses of 
secondary schools. It also suggests how subjects may he 
treated in the grammar schools, so that the best and richest 
scholarship may be secured. It takes a fresh, hopeful and 
business-like view of things, and regards the child as though 
he were a living soul, endowed with tastes and capacities for 
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grasping and appreciating what is great and inspiring in 
human knowledge, and recognizes that his mental growth 
and health are dependent on the quality of the food he 
receives. The report is fully up to date in such matters as 
the correlation of studies, the importance of resuscitating the 
dead languages, the need of introducing at least one modern 
language in the grammar school, the introduction of ele- 
mentary science, training in English in connection with 
other studies, the curtailment of arithmetic, and the substi- 
tution of elementary geometry and algebra. The report 
declares that it is better to omit history altogether, than to 
teach it by setting pupils painfully to reproduce the words 
of a text book. ) 

Perhaps the most far-reaching declaration made in the 
main report, and endorsed by the sub-committees, is that 
the secondary schools of the United States, taken as a whole 
do not. exist for the purpose of preparing girls and boys for 
college. Their main function is, to prepare for life. The 
preparation of a few pupils for college or scientific school 
should in the ordinary secondary school be the incidental 
and not the principal object. 

No less valuable than the report itself have been the dis- 
cussions upon it that have been held throughout the country. 

The educational exhibit at the World’s Fair has been 
another means of stimulating thought and endeavor. 

Viewed in the light of the report of the Committee of Ten, 
and what was seen at Chicago, the schools of Brookline 
cannot be counted as backward in adopting new lines of 
effort, neither can they be said to have gone too fast. As is 
the case in many other towns and cities, we are passing 
through a transitional state, attempting to hold fast to what 
is good in the old while seeking to adapt the new. 

In view of the efforts made by our teachers to secure a 
closer unity in all their work, the official award made to the 
Brookline schools at the World’s Fair is worthy of notice. 
The terms of that award were as follows: 

‘For thorough codrdination of the literary courses in all 
grades, with manual training, sewing, drawing and domestic 
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economy, and for attainments of the primary and grammar 
grades.” 

Diplomas were also awarded the High School. 

It is gratifying to know that results reached two years 
ago, though less substantial than what can be seen in the 
schools today, were such as to call forth the intelligent and 
discriminating judgment cited above. 


The High School. 

The progress of affairs in the High School will be treated 
by the Principal, so I need only refer to a few matters of 
general interest. While the expectation and hope of the 
community concerning the school has found expression in 
the solid masonry of a substantial edifice, designed as its 
future home, pupils and teachers have worked heartily to- 
gether to make good their sense of obligation. The school 
and the new building will be worthy of each other. It is 
difficult to predict’ just what may be attained under the new 
conditions. One thing is clear, the school may become the 
centre of many educational and social interests. It may 
stand as an incentive to every child growing up in the town, 
urging him to do his best in striving for this goal. It may 
foster high ideals of honor, manliness, loyalty, patriotism 
and civic duty. It may kindle such a love for high things 
in literature, science, music and art, as to sweeten and en- 
rich many lives. It may promote sound scholarship and 
send on to higher institutions those who shall be leaders in 
the state. 

On the other hand it will surely be remembered by its 
friends who have been blessed with wealth and who look for 
worthy objects of benefaction. Although a public high 
school, let it become as soon as may be an endowed school, 
so well endowed, so fully equipped in its several depart- 
ments, and offering such breadth and richness of opportunity 
to the students, that it may have no competitor in this vast 
community. 

I want to quote a few words from the address made by 
your chairman, Mr. William H. Lincoln, upon the occasion 
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when the town was asked to appropriate money for the new 
building. They are applicable not merely to the building 
considered externally, but to its inner adaptation and adorn- 
ment, and the special aims that are to be sought in a modern 
high school : 

‘This building is to stand in all human probability for 
generations to come. May it endure for a hundred years,— 
not only as a school where thousands of our youth shall be 
well equipped for the duties and responsibilities of life, pre- 
pared to meet its exigencies, but also as a witness to the 
present and succeeding generations of the labor, the zeal, 
and the intelligence ‘of the people. 

‘¢Considering the World’s Fair from the educational 
standpoint—for it is through education that civilization 
grows and advances—it seems to me it has taught usa les- 

‘son of great importance. That in all education, the highest 
ideal is to be looked for in the direction of the beautiful. 
If beauty, rightly conceived and considered, is the expres- 
sion of harmony in what is present and actual and of aspira- 
tion toward the higher and better; if art has for its mission 
to lead us to the recognition of the beautiful in life, to teach 
us to turn our actions into harmony, then beauty must be 

‘ the essential aim and purpose of education, and art its guide 

and inspiration.” 


Manual Training School. 


According to announcement, the first class was received 
in September. The building was not as fully equipped as 
could have been desired, and the teaching force was inade- 
quate, so that several of the class of twenty-five that 
entered, have retired. Nevertheless, a good beginning has 
been made. 

A chemical laboratory has been thoroughly furnished for 
fifty pupils, and is used not only by the advanced class, but 
also by the ninth grade and ‘the two eighth grade classes 
from the William H. Lincoln School. This will prove an 
interesting experiment, as well as being an exceptional pro- 
vision for grammar pupils. A forge-shop is now needed 
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in order to carry out the manual training scheme. Plans 
and estimates will soon be submitted for your approval. 

After considerable experimenting I am led to recommend 
that, hereafter, manual training in the grammar school be 
carried no farther than wood-turning, and that pattern- 
making be the first course taken up in the Manual Training 
School proper. This will permit the laying of a stronger 
foundation in bench-work. 

At the close of last year, Mr. D. S. Farnum retired 
from the principalship of the Lincoln School. It is a pleasure 
to record my sense of his friendly aid and loyalty in helping 
on every plan for more progressive work. Mr. M. W. 
Richardson, the new principal of the William H. Lincoln 
and Manual Training Schools, has entered the field with 
great zeal and earnestness. 

A course of study for the Manual Training School is in 
preparation. It must be regarded as tentative, and may need 
considerable modification. The more closely the Manual 
Training School is codrdinated with the High School, the 
better it will be for both. I would therefore recommend 
that, beginning with next year, courses in shop-work be 
provided for the boys, and courses in advanced cookery for 
‘the girls in the High School. I trust that, also, it may be 
found feasible to afford the pupils of the Manual Training 
School the advantages furnished at the High School i in music, 
art and physical training. 


Art Instruction. 


Your attention is invited to the interesting report of Miss 
Weir, the supervisor of drawing. It is a very moderate 
statement of what has been done during the past year and a 
half, to awaken an interest in the study of art on the part of 
both teachers and pupils. By the use of water colors, pen 
and ink and other media the subject has been put upon a 
higher and broader plan. 

Dinwine as a means of expression has been freely used in 
connection with all subjects. No less important are the 
efforts made by the Supervisor to bring a true art spirit into 
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‘the schools and to make available for this purpose the art 
collections that are near at hand. 

The report of last year contained a list of works of art 
placed in the Lawrence School by the ladies’ art committee 
of that district. Following are the titles of the reliefs and 
casts provided for the hall of the Lincoln School by the 
generosity of Mr. William H. Lincoln. 


1. Frieze of the Parthenon, from the British Museum. 

2. Bas relief from the Greek temple at Pergamos, representing the 
battle of Minerva with the giants. From the Royal Museum at 
Berlin. 

Statue of Minerva. From the British Museum. 

Statue of Cesar Augustus. From the British Museum. 

Statue of Urania. From the Louvre Museum. 

Bust of Marcus Aurelius, British Museum. 

Bust of Julius Cesar, British Museum. 

Bust of Cicero, British Museum. 

Bust of Demosthenes, British Museum. 

Bust of Homer, British Museum. 


COMMON OD OS 


— 


Physical Training. 


Under the direction of Miss Helen P. Howell, exercises 
have been introduced that have greatly increased the interest 
and pleasure of physical training. While the Swedish 
exercises have been largely retained, these have been 
supplemented, especially in the lower grades, by movements 
that partake more the nature of play than of work. The 
doctrine of Froebel that the child’s instinctive love of play 
should be recognized in all studies, has never yet been 
proven to be erroneous. On the other hand, much that is 
bright and wholesome in our schools today is based upon 
this principle. But the question may be raised, How long 
does this playful period in a child’s life continue, and how 
far is it to be recognized in a system of education? The 
first query was answered long ago. It continues well 
into»manhood and womanhood, and, in healthy cases, even 
to old age. To what extent we may utilize this fact in the 
processes of education is yet a matter of experiment and 
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even of debate. I venture to affirm, however, that the 
ideal school has little that depresses and much that enlivens, 
and no one can deny that physical health is best conserved 
by conditions favorable to enjoyment and happiness. 


Instruction in Music. 


The report of Mr. Cole contains all that is of interest in 
this department. The methods used are such as to promote 
good taste and the refinement of mind and heart. In these 
latter days of the century, when moral culture is widely 
recognized as the highest end of education, too much em- 
phasis cannot be given to the cultivation of an art that 
elevates and enriches the home life while tending to individ- 
ual cultivation and enjoyment. 


The Evening School. 


The report of Mr. Andrews calls attention to the need of 
a better classification of the Evening School. I trust it may 
be possible in the future to do more for those pupils whose 
circumstances have prevented their completing a course in 
the day schools. The work accomplished the past winter 
has been fully equal to that of previous years. 


During the remainder of the year oral and written tests 
will be given in all grades to supplement what is done by the 
teachers. It is believed that all the grammar classes are 
further advanced and have a capacity for work that is in 
excess of what has hitherto been attained. . 


The teachers are working unitedly to make the schools all 
that they should be. ‘There is an increasing pride on the 
part of the pupils also in doing well, and in adding, if may 
be, to the’'good name which the schools have already achieved. 


SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. if 


I will close by expressing the wish that the members of 
the committee might visit the schools more frequently, and 
so become intimately acquainted with the aims of the work 
and the spirit that prompts the workers. 

Respectfully submitted, 


SAMUEL T. DuTTon. 
February 11th, 1895. 
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REPORT OF THE MASTER OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mr. S. T. DuTTON, 
Superintendent of Schools: 


In submitting my fourth annual report it gives me pleasure to testify 
to the skill and earnestness of my co-workers at the High School. It is 
their ambition to become experts in the adaptation of right means to 
noble ends, ever preserving a greater interest in the individual pupils 
than in the subjects they teach. 

The sympathetic attitude of the committee and the freedom of action 
allowed to us in shaping the school are of incalculable value. 

A good school is of gradual growth; it cannot be forced. As the 
growing plant is directly dependent upon the soil from which it springs 
and the atmosphere in which it expands, so the development of a high 
school is conditioned by the character of the lower schools and the atti- 
tude of the community towards it. I need not say that both conditions 
are favorable in Brookline. The many excellent changes introduced into 
the lower schools involve no less important changes above. The High 
School, too, is vitalized thereby. And the people of Brookline would be 
inconsistent, if in their attitude towards their High School they forgot 
their accustomed loyalty to local institutions. All the considerations 
which prompt them to an intelligent interest in the management of their 
roads, their water supply, their town government, have even greater 
weight with reference to their High School. That they are not indiffer- 
ent to it, is clearly evidenced by the rapid growth of the school and the 
liberal provision they have made for its future. 

The close of the present year will mark an important epoch in the 
history of the school. The old building, which has been its home for 
almost forty years, will be abandoned for the new structure. Such a 
change, so big with consequences, warrants me in outlining briefly what 
I conceive to be the policy which should be followed in the future devel- 
opment of the school. It is contrary to the genius of the institution that 
it should be conducted in the interest of any class. It should be as 
thoroughly democratic in the future as it has been in the past, a place 
where merit alone shall win preferment. It should be a place where 
graces of the heart should be more prized than intellectual attainments ; 
and, finally, a place where there shall be set up, as ideals, high aims and 
noble purposes. 

Without doubt, the best feature of the school in the past has been its 
spirit. This is to be preserved at any cost. It would be, indeed, a pity 
if, in the larger life of the future, there should be any diminution of 
cordial relationship between teachers and scholars, of the esprit de corps 
and common loyalty for the school, which has furnished an additional 
motive for study. 
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Too frequently a utilitarian spirit has dominated our American schools, 
commercial ideals have dictated courses of study, and specific require- 
ments for college have substituted educational standards which are 
quantitative rather than qualitative. We believe that preparation for 
college, or business, or usefulness in one’s home, is perfectly consistent 
with the pursuit of the largest culture, which shall enrich one’s life with 
generous sympathies and intellectual resources wherever his lot may be 
cast. 

Broad students of educational questions are greatly dissatisfied with 
the traditional high school. They call it an anomalous institution, arbi- 
trarily limited to a period of four years, with little organic connection 
with the lower schools, narrowly developed in the interests of the higher 
institutions, which, in the academic standards set, think not at all about 
the boys and girls who are not going to college. Education should be 
continuous. There should be no rude breaks or abrupt transitions, but 
an ascending road of easy gradients through school, or school and col- 
lege; and self-culture should be recognized as one of the permanent 
interests of life. In no one particular did the school of the past more 
signally fail. Study, except for professional men, came to be regarded 
as belonging solely to the years of childhood. The school was a thing 
apart, stereotyped, unprogressive, between which and the world there 
was a great gulf fixed. Now the disposition is to bring the school up to 
date, to establish connections with the present, and to correlate all the 
educational forces of our modern life. 

The school and the community should react, each upon the other, and 
there should be a blending of adult and juvenile interests, which, by more 
thoroughly identifying the school with the world of thought and activity 
about it, would make the transition from the one to the other an easy and 
a natural one. 

Pupils of high school grade are not too young to be introduced to most 
of the social and political problems which are vexing their elders, and no 
opportunity to bring before them leaders in thought and in action should 
be lost. 


AIMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


The aims of secondary education have been well formulated by Profes- 
sor Hanus. They are: 

lst. To discover and systematically develop a human being’s interests 
and capacities, intellectual, moral, esthetic, manual and constructive. 

2d. To gradually emancipate him from external restraint and guidance, 
and make him self-directive, 7. e., mentally and morally stable, alert, vig- 
orous and active. 

3d. To promote his normal physical development, 7. e., make him physi- 
cally stable, alert, vigorous and active. 

4th. To enable him to realize that the prizes of life—wealth, leisure, 
honor,—to possess lasting value, must be earned, or, if inherited, must 
be deserved. Finally, that a man’s highest and most permanent ideal is 
service. 
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CHANGES OF STUDIES. 


The most noteworthy changes have been the introduction of astronomy 
for the third class, and of daily English themes during the first half of 
the present year for the seniors. The results of this experiment in 
English composition have proved so satisfactory that it is our intention 
to give each class in turn the benefits of a similar course. 

The course in modern history, started a year ago, has been continued 
and extended in its scope; and the physical training for the girls has 
been made more attractive by the introduction of many new features. 

The book-keeping class, much larger than ever before, has been so 
fortunate as to receive weekly instruction from the chairman of the 
school committee, Mr. Lincoln, who kindly volunteered his services 
when we were at a loss to find a competent teacher. 

The very suggestive development of the Art department along many 
new lines is described in Miss Weir’s report. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Our bi-weekly teachers’ meetings have been mainly devoted to the con- 
sideration of individual pupils. Such topics as the class recitation, exam- 
inations, note taking and the marking system have also been discussed. 

Other meetings, the most valuable, perhaps, have been conferences, 
to formulate aims and harmonize methods, between those engaged in 
teaching the same subject. c 

I have also had frequent conferences with parents to determine the | 
standing of their children. 


- OBJECT TEACHING. 


The position of the school so near the capital of the state and within 
easy reach of the Natural History and Art collections of Cambridge and 
Boston, gives us inexhaustible resources for studying history, art, sci- 
ence, and government. The teachers frequently conduct their pupils to 
the museums and picture galleries; the civil government class goes in 
a body to the state nominating conventions and General Court, and, 
recently, the senior class began their preparation for their historical 
prize essays, by spending a day in Concord and Lexington. Through 
the courtesy of Mr. Tolman, they were hospitably entertained in the 
rooms of the Concord Antiquarian Society. On this expedition, which 
it is hoped is but the first of many historical pilgrimages, we were 
greatly indebted to Miss Ellen Chase, who has given a new impetus to 
the school’s interest in local history. 


THE SAGAMORE. 


The school paper, a monthly periodical, recently started, well illus- 
trates the enterprise and capabilities of our pupils. It seems destined to 
fill an important place, giving practice in composition and faithfully 
reflecting the life of the school. Altogether unique features of such a 
paper, are the diaries of two Brookline girls, written more than one 
hundred years ago, and edited by Miss Chase, and the valuable notes 
upon the history of the school by its former principal, Mr. J. Emory 
Hoar. 
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THE DEBATING CLUB. 


The Debating Club has continued its practice of holding annually a 
public mock meeting of some governmental assembly, by reproducing a 
session of the United States senate. On this, as on former occasions, 
the club was greatly indebted to the unflagging interest of Mr. W. G. 
Nash. 


LECTURES. 


Mr. Thos. H. Talbot, Mr. A. H. Latham, Captain R. G. F. Candage, 
Mr. Geo. H. Worthley, Mr. Harry W. Lamb and Mr. Charles H. Utley 
have given practical talks to the civil government class, and the following 
gentlemen have spoken more or less formally to the school: Prof. Felix 
Adler, Mr. Booker T. Washington, Dr. H. B. Frissell, Mr. Virchand R. 
Gandhi and Mr. Percival Lowell. 


THE HAMPTON SCHOLARSHIP. 


That is a defective education which makes no appeal to the generous 
impulses of those with whom it deals. The correlative and complement 
of self-culture is self-sacrifice. There is danger that in striving for the 
one we forget the other. So when our boys and girls were prompted 
to raise by small, individual contributions the seventy dollars needed 
annually to defray the school expenses of a colored boy at Hampton 
Institute, they were encouraged to do so. A promising lad has been 
assigned to the school who willl receive the benefit of what is to be 
known as the Brookline High School scholarship. 


ATTENDANCE. 

Whole number enrolled for school-year ending July, 94... . 238 
2 - for present vear up to date, Jan. 31, ’95 256 

Number of boys belonging to school Jan. 31st, 94 ..... .101 
7 Of cirls J, a COMPAL AOL SLs OY feo? tr cues nen eee 

‘* of boys “ ve aS ere Bbc SU yO Dy Pb iaale wit ay MeED 
Se OLriris es We co Jan. dst, ’95° 27. ke EtG 
yar CONG. tc. Ry cea 10 
Average attendance for'5 year enaing saly rh “1894 «Al te tet oe Ps 211 
Average per cent of attendance for year ending July 1, 1894. . 96 
Mum ber mnveneh Class of). he ets ee Ls, OF TE, 42s TIT, 00s PRG 
Number of special students. ... ah Fo" 16 
Proportion of scholars preparing for Meher institutions ... 45 + % 


AVERAGE AGES. 


Boys. Girls. 

Class I. a es ele ¥eaTs; so MONthS.2 isis .1Ssyears, 7 months 
hee Pl cive ola} v5), Sin RLS, ot 5 a Bf Lata ® , sik chs alth: AS e ae as 
Sab TUT Sea a) bs a sal oe i SS 8 ain a ae LB AOE 6.6 
SSN aS AR SAR ey Bets ace Us I Os pin) tr AY he eee G S65 nd a 


The graduating exercises of the Class of 94 were held in the Town 
Hall, Thursday evening, June 21. Prof. Oren Root of Hamilton College 
delivered a thoughtful address upon ‘‘ Education of the Individual.” 
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Of the twenty-seven graduates, two entered Harvard, one entered 
Williams, another entered Tufts, three were admitted to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, two to Smith, two to Boston University 
(special courses), one to the Bridgewater Normal School, one to the Bos- 
ton Normal School; one is studying at the Museum of Fine Arts, another 
at a private school, and two have entered commercial schools. 

‘Eight have already found employment. 

Business men in need of assistants will find it to their advantage to 
apply at the school, as we are prepared to give detailed information con- 
cerning the character and capabilities of all our students. 

Five of the second class took preliminary examinations for Harvard, 
three for the Institute, two for Radcliffe, four for Smith and one for 
Tufts. 

Credits were taken at Harvard and at Radcliffe in the following 
subjects: 7 in Greek, 2 in German, 1 in Algebra, 1 in History. 


PRIZES. 


The winners of the J. Murray Kay prizes for the year 1893-94 were 
as follows: 


HiIsTORICAL Essays.—Agnes Andrews, Mary Maloney. 


ELocuTion.—Girls’ prize, Katherine M. Hall. Boys’ prize, W. Norris 
Magoun. 


THE Woo. H. LINCOLN MEDALS. 


For excellence in English.—Gold medal won by Nathan R. Wood. 

For excellence in French.—Silver medal won by Bessie C. Wood. 

For excellence in Latin.—Silver medal won by Agnes Andrews. 

For excellence in Physics.—Silver medal won by James B. Niver, Jr. 

For excellence in Mathematics.—Silver medal won by Frederick B. 
Taylor. 


ATHLETICS. 


We have not escaped the athletic fever which is raging in all the 
schools and colleges of the country. Our school, comparatively small 
though it is, has won an honorable record in track athletics and foot- 
ball. Three years ago we ranked second in the interscholastic sports, 
and two years ago we won second place, although competing with much 
larger schools. This year, the foot-ball team, successful in every game, 
won the junior league championship. 

The teachers have felt no disposition to discourage these interests, 
although not indifferent to the dangers attendant upon foot-ball. Fortu- 
nately, in our experience as a school, there were no serious casualties. 
Before another season opens it is probable that such modifications of the 
game will be made by its friends as will correct its most objectionable 
features. 

The valuable lessons learned on the playground in self-control, cour- 
age, presence of mind, and independent as well as codperative effort, are 
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a sufficient justification for our sympathetic attitude towards these 
sports. They are a legitimate, natural and wholesome manifestation of 
youthful vigor; they promote bodily strength and health; they supple- 
ment our best efforts to inculcate principles of manliness. The danger 
that some will over-exert themselves in this direction is not greater than 
that another portion of the school will fail to take exercise enough or 
will study too much. Both tendencieg are to be guarded against. 

The school is fortunate in numbering among its teachers one who, 
from practical knowledge of athletics, is qualified to direct the boys in’ 
these interests. No one neglecting his studies is allowed to play on a 
school team, a regulation which the sentiment of the school endorses. 

It is significant that the scholarship of many when they were playing 
foot-ball was better than at other times, a fact which is attributed by 
the boys themselves to the good effects of systematic exercise and regu- 
larity of home study during the foot-ball season. 

I am convinced that infinitely greater harm is done by excessive piano 
“practice during school life than by any intemperance in athletics, and all 
my observation goes to prove that, in Brookline, social distractions, 
parties and evening entertainments are a far greater hindrance to satis- 
factory progress at school than organized sports can be. Parents could 
do the school and its pupils, their children, no greater service than by 
relegating such events to the latter part of the week, and by insisting at 
all times upon early hours and uninterrupted home study. 

The school of the future will take much more account of the physical 
well-being of its scholars than it does now. Besides furnishing gymnas- 
tics, which shall be as discriminating and progressive as the best 
schemes for mental training, it will recognize all youthful sports and 
pastimes, estimating each at its proper value. It will encourage in girls 
as well as boys the freest out-door life, and closely correlate the pre- 
scribed gymnastics with the sports of the playground. It is reasonable 
to hope that in our new quarters we may make some progress towards 
the realization of these ends. 

I would respectfully recommend that a physical examination be pro- 
vided for all members of the school; that the gymnasium be equipped 
with apparatus suitable for individual assignments in exercise; that the 
gymnasium be open for this purpose certain afternoons in the week; 
that the rear of the lot be devoted to a playground for the girls, and that 
participation in all highly competitivé sports be made contingent upon 
the pupil’s physical condition. 


ALUMINI ATHLETIC CUP. 
The graduates of the school, at the suggestion of Mr. Benjamin Hurd, 
Jr., have presented it with a handsome cup, to be held each year by the 
class winning the greatest number of points in the annual sports. 


Number of boys participating in foot-ball. .....:...... .20% 
Number of boys participating in base-ball. ........... .15% 
Number of boys participating in track-athletics . ....... . .15% 
Number of boys and girls who play tennis .......... . .40% 


About 50% take part in no athletic games. 
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EXTENSION COURSES FOR THE WINTER OF 1895. 


WPre TAMIA ow ss ue, ene eS re ee oe Ac eae 
Miss Anna M. Johnson. 

The Women of Shakespeare, \ 

Macbeth—<An Interpretation, 

Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. 
Astronomy %.) 3°. 5.08 Ns Se eee 
Mr. Prentiss Cummings. 

The Relation of the Public Library to the Schools and the 
Comimitnity : s.r ON ds eo en en 
Mr. Charles K. Bolton. 


Two lectures 


Syllabus of Miss Johnson’s Course. 


February 5. 
THE PRE-ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. 
(a) The Drama distinguished from the Epic and the Lyric. 
(b) The Drama of England briefly contrasted with that of 
1. Greece. 
2. Rome. 
{. MYSTERIES. 
(a) Origin. 
(b) Illustrative Plays. 
tl. MORALITIEs. 
(a) Illustrative Plays. 
(6b) Readings. 
Interludes, Farces, Masques. 
February 12. 
THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA: HISTORY. 
I. Marlowe: Edward II (Extracts). 
If. Shakespeare: Henry V. 


February 19. 
THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA (Continued) : COMEDY. 


The term ‘‘ Comedy” discussed as to 
(a) Derivation. 
(6) Misuse when applied to certain Shakespearean plays. 
{. English Comedy before Shakespeare. 
{f. Shakespeare: ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.” 


February 26. 
THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA (continued) : TRAGEDY. 
Origin of the term ‘‘ Tragedy.” 
I. Marlowe: ‘ Faust” (contrasted with Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust’’). 
Il. Shakespeare: ‘‘ Macbeth.” 
March 5. 
THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA (concluded) : ROMANCE. 


The term ‘‘ Romance” considered. 
I. Shakespeare: ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale.” 
[{. Shakespeare: ‘‘ The Tempest.” 
The Last Elizabethan Dramatists. 


March 12. 


THE POST-ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. 


The Closing of the Theatres. 
|. The Drama of the Restoration. 
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Il. Dramatic Composition in the Eighteenth Century. 
(a) Addison: ‘‘ Cato.” 
(b) Goldsmith : 
1. ‘* The Good-natured Man.” 
2. ‘*She Stoops to Conquer.” 
(c) Sheridan: 
I <The Rivals.” 
2. ‘* The School for Scandal.” 
Ill. The Nineteenth Century Drama. 
(a) Dialogue: 
1.2) .BYLon. 
2. Tennyson. 
(6) Monologue: 
Browning. 

Since the works of Shakespeare are easily obtained, members of the 
Class will be expected to familiarize themselves with his plays. At the 
meetings Miss Johnson will read from writers whose compositions are 
less accessible. 

The class will meet in the High Schoo] Building at half-past seven on 
successive Tuesday evenings. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Shakespeare: Plays. 

7Eschylus: Plays. 

Sophocles: Plays. 

Euripides: Plays. 

Scott: ‘‘ Kenilworth.” 

Goadby: ‘‘Shakespeare’s England.” 

Emerson: ‘‘ Representative Men” (Essay on Shakespeare’s). 

Carlyle: ‘‘ Heroes and Hero-Workship” (The Hero as Poet). 

Hudson: ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Life, Art and Characters.” 

Dowden: ‘‘Shakespeare, His Mind and Art.” 

‘Shakespeare Primer. 

Craik: ‘* The English of Shakespeare.” 

Corson: ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of Bianedvoare. 
‘¢Introduction to the Study of Browning.” 

Shairp: ‘‘ The Poetic Interpretation of Nature.” 

Pollard: ‘*‘ English Miracle Plays.” 

Abbott: ‘‘ Shakespearean Grammar.” 

Palgrave: ‘‘ The Golden Treasury.” 

Bullen: ‘‘ Lyrics from the Drama of the Elizabethan Age.” 

Lowell: ‘‘ Among my Books” (Essay on Shakespeare). 

Green: ‘‘ History of the English people.” 


The Epic and the Lyric were studied the first two years. It is 
proposed to consider in future years the Novel and the Essay. 


Respectfully submitted, 
D. S. SANFORD. 
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REPORT OF THE TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


Mr. S. T. DUTTON, 
Superintendent of Schools: 


The musical instruction in the primary schools and the ‘lower: 
grades of the grammar schools, has been in charge of the Assistant 
Music Teacher, Miss Ella F. Story. The same degree of faithfulness 
and intelligence which has characterized her work from the first, has 
been manifested during the past year. The course of study in these 
grades was carefully planned with reference to its bearing upon the 
entire course, and with the definite object of giving the children that 
which is necessary to make music a life-long blessing, and of furnishing 
them with the proper foundation for a higher musical education later in 
life. My conception of the province of these lower schools comprises 
something more than a consideration for the present pleasure of the 
child, though that should never be overlooked. We have studiously 
endeavored so to conduct the instruction in these grades as to accom- 
plish the greatest good of the greatest number for the longest time. 
It can be truthfully said that the method employed in these grades has 
in it less drudgery and more singing than that in use in any other schools 
within my knowledge. It has ever been my aim to counteract the idea 
which prevails to a very large extent among children, that noise is music, 
and to insist on musical sounds in all our work. 

The work in the upper grammar grades has been conducted in the 
same manner as in previous years. The study of intervals, to which I 
alluded in my last report, has been continued with still better results, 
and itis probable that the subject may be so simplified as to be intro- 
duced at least a year earlier, in the seventh grade. 

On the nineteenth of January last, occurred the annual conference of 
the New England Educational Workers, in the hall of the English High 
School, Boston. Educators to the number of about one thousand were 
present, and the entire day was devoted to the interests of public school 
music. Two classes from the Brookline schools appeared; one from 
the Parsons School, in charge of its teacher, Miss Hattie L. Carr. This 
class was introduced by a short address from our Superintendent, Mr. 
Dutton, and did themselves and their teacher much credit by their tune- 
ful singing. The other class was the sixth grade from the Pierce 
School, Miss Adeline Dodge, teacher. This class was present to take 
part in sight-singing tests, furnished by the committee of the conference, 
and drawn by lot. The following exercise, in two parts, was sung cor- 
rectly at the first trial: 
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The work was favorably noticed in the Boston Herald of January 20, 
by some one unknown to me. . 

In my last report mention was made of a work then in preparation by 
the High School—‘‘ The Rose Maiden,” by F. H. Cowen. This was 
given in the upper Town Hall, Thursday evening, May 24, 1894. The 
school had the assistance of several well-known artists, for the leading 
parts and in the orchestra. A large and enthusiastic andience was pres- 
ent, and very favorable mention of the work of the school was made by 
the musical critic of the Boston Daily Advertiser. The work in patri- 
otic music, to which allusion was made in my last report, had a hearing 
on Decoration Day in connection with the memorial services. The High 
School chorus and orchestra also furnished the music at the meeting in 
aid of the Hampton Institute, the Prize Speaking contest, and the High 
School Graduating exercises, so that the year has been an exceedingly 
busy one for the musical department of the High School. 

Since the close of schools in June last, I have bad ample opportunity 
to observe the work in music in Germany, France and England; as I 
propose to visit quite extensively both East and West before the close of 
this school year, I will defer particular mention of what I witnessed 
abroad until my next report. Meantime, I am using all the information 
gained during my abseuce, for the improvement of our own work. 

It is earnestly desired that parents and friends will visit the schools 
for the purpose of hearing the music, for it is in the school-room, as a 
rule, that the best exhibition of methods and results can be seen. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SAMUEL W. COLE. 
Feb. 27th, 1895. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING. 


Mire auee DU LONG 
Superintendent of Schools: 


In the report which follows, it is my endeavor to show the aims and 
purposes of our work, rather than the methods and details of accom- 
plishment. The test of the value of any work lies in the answer to the 
question, ‘*‘How does it affect the individual?” rather than ‘‘ What 
material results can be shown ?” and, as individual growth is always a 
slow and often a secret process, we cannot yet, perhaps, lay our finger 
on results. 

The character of the study of art as it is being developed in the public 
schools in Brookline, is of a two-fold nature. It seeks first to help 
every child to feel and see the beauty in the world of nature and art, and 
to recognize his own kinship with it; and next, to give him by careful 
training, the power to express through color and line, that which he 
feels and sees, and the meaning of it to his own soul. 


NATURE STUDY. 


During the autumn and spring, a large part of the work done in all the 
grades comes under the head of nature study. Correlated with the 
sciences, it means a powerful awakening of the child’s natural interest 
and delight in the world of nature about him. The love of beauty is 
inherent in every heart, and through the child’s desire to lovingly study 
the growth of plants and vegetable life, and his attempt to express his 
discoveries, a power is gradually unfolded that means a life-long blessing 
to him. 


THE USE OF COLOR. 


The utter inadequacy of pencil drawing alone to express the grace of 
form and charm of colors as seen in every flower and leaf and bud, has led 
to the almost universal use of water-colors for this part of our work. 
In all departments of education we aim to produce the best result by the 
most direct and effective means. If we want to bring to the mind of 
another, even so simple a thing as a rail fence, we may choose one of 
four methods,—written or oral language, outline drawing, or color. 
Which is the most complete expression of the idea? Written or oral 
language but brings to the mind the memory of some rail fence already 
seen; the pencil institutes a search for imaginary edges, and requires 
the drawing of at least twelve lines; the brush filled with color expresses 
the whole thing, form, surface, color, in half as many strokes. No 
other defence for the use of color in our school rooms seems necessary, 
although there are many advantages beside those of directness and sim- 
plicity, for which it stands. The most telling argument, perhaps, is this: 
that the children, from the oldest to the youngest, love it so well, that 
to be deprived of the opportunity of painting is considered one of the 
severest punishments. 
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OBJECT DRAWING. 


In addition to the nature study, we are attempting many other things. 
The drawing of the so-called type solids is but a very small part of the 
whole scheme. It is life, and the ordinary, yet beautiful things about 
us, which furnish us with the most abundant material. Everything 
appeals to the child, and he has a vital interest in drawing the book from 
which he reads; the plant, whose daily unfolding he eagerly watches; or 
the vase or pitcher, the fan or rose jar, which he uses. But we aim to 
draw always things beautiful, and choose rather the plant in the flower- 
pot, than the tin can of common use. The pretty, live creatures brought 
in for science study, come in as wellin their place: the rabbit, the pigeon 
in its cage, the gold-fish, and even the dog and cat. 


ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING. 


The illustrations of science and literature reveal, perhaps better than 
anything else, our limitations. It is curious to observe how few chil- 
dren have any idea of drawing a living person. It does not seem to 

- occur to them to draw from each other; and so, to familiarize them with 
the living human beings about them, we are introducing occasional 
‘sketching lessons, in which they can draw from a person standing in 
front of a window, where the figure is silhouetted against the light and 
thus simplified. Sketches of corners of a room, views out of a window, 
or glimpses of a hillside, help greatly in training the powers of observa- 
tion and pictorial expression. Perhaps we are losing the accuracy of 
former days, by enlarging our boundaries; but, if so, are we not gaining 
a finer spirit, a truer interest, a larger power, by giving the child that 
which he loves to do? 


GRADE MEETINGS. 


The experiment has been followed, since my coming to Brookline, of 
laying out the plan of work by means of monthly grade meetings. In 
this way, the teachers, from all parts of the town, have opportunity of 
comparing their results with each other, of discussing various methods 
of lesson-giving, of receiving the new monthly scheme with explanations 
and illustrations, of keeping in touch with High School work, and of 
feeling, in a measure, the relation of each part to the whole. This 
method is in use in various other places, and is economical both for time 
and strength. It is supplemented by occasional visits to the schools by 
the Supervisor, when special color and drawing lessons have been given. 

The meetings are well attended, and most hearty thanks are due to the 
teachers for their earnest, appreciative and helpful spirit, without which 
little could be accomplished. 


OUTLINE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL WORK. 


Of the plan of instruction here followed, a few words must be said. 
The subject is required at present only during the first year, but a large 
proportion of students elect it during the second and third years. The 
first year’s work is similar in character to what has already been de- 
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scribed. The nature study has been improved by a few books of good 
Japanese color prints for reference. These have been helpful in giving 
standards of, good color, the massing of blacks and whites, and in deli- 
cate line-rendering. The brush is so flexible that it responds immedi- 
ately to the thought, and as a matter of training, its use gives facility 
and dexterity that can be acquired in no other way. To Prof. Ernest 
Fenollosa, of the Museum of Fine Arts, and to Mr. Arthur Dow, we are 
indebted for their interest and occasional criticism in the new methods 
we are attempting. The winter and spring work is mainly drawing from 
objects and their surroundings, as hallways, corners of rooms, streets, 
houses, and the beginnings of out-door sketching. When our location is 
less cramped than at present, this feature of the subject can be greatly 
enlarged. 


PEN-AND-INK WORK, AND THE HISTORY OF ART. 


The second year’s work is divided into two parts, the first half being 
devoted to a pen-and-ink course. This course, by Mr. D. A. Gregg, 
instructor of pen-and-ink rendering in the Institute of Technology, has 
held the enthusiasm of the students completely. They at first imitate 
line renderings, and then select or invent their own methods for repro- 
ductions from photographs. It leads directly into the second half year 
work on the history of art. 

This course correlates with the general history. It consists of a 
series of brief lectures with notes, which are illustrated by the pupils 
from books and photographs. Through the kindness of Mr. Charles K. 
Bolton, librarian of the Brookline Public Library, the classes meet 
weekly in one of the rooms in the library, and thus have at their com- 
mand all the books on a given subject for reference and illustration. 
Frequent visits to the Museum of Fine Arts are made possible by a per- 
mit from General Loring, Director of the Museum, admitting the classes 
on a private week-day. These visits are a valuable part of the work. 
The Assyrian collection at Harvard College will also be visited, through 
the courtesy of Professor Lyon. 

A hope has been expressed that this course on the history of art may 
sometime be made available to other teachers and students than those 
directly connected with the High School. 


GIFTS TO THE ART DEPARTMENT. 


To Mr. William H. Lincoln we are indebted for two very beautiful 
plaster models of the gold medal given by him for the English prize. A 
portfolio of valuable photographs and engravings was given last spring 
to the school by Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot. It is hoped that this may be the 
nucleus of a collection which will give the museum in the new High 
School an equipment second to no other. There is a large field for its 
usefulness here. 


THE GREAT PRESENT NEED. 


We need pictures, photographs and reliefs. If the arts stand for any- 
thing they stand for the culture of the highest side of the nature. Their 
influence is always toward refinement and purity. This means a direct 
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result on the character of the individual, and the character of the indi- 
vidual is what we are trying to mould. Beauty and goodness go hand in 
hand. The picture speaks constantly, insistently, and is a silent moni- 


tor. ‘I could not be naughty with Uncle Philip’s eyes looking down upon 


me, so I crept under the table,” echoes the thought of many a child, or 
even an adult. 

Color and form, poetry, music, physical culture, nature study, and all 
things which minister to the highest physical, mental and spiritual well- 
being of the child, are what education stands for, and not one can be 
slighted without unfavorable reaction upon the others. A noble begin- 
ning has already been made in Brookline in art decoration, largely 
through private enterprise, but it is as yet so small in comparison with 
what may and ought to be done, that I speak of this as our great present 
need. 

In conclusion, I would express my appreciation of the faithful and 
efficient work of my associate, Miss Annie Chamberlain, whose super- 
vision of the primary schools has so largely contributed to their stand- 
ard of excellence. Moreover, I would add my thanks to the Board for 
the opportunity of serving in a field so well prepared for a large and 
strong art development. The sympathy and interest of the Board are 
necessary for the furtherance of such an undertaking. 


Respectfully, 
March 1, 1895. IRENE WEIR. 


REPORT ON THE EVENING SCHOOL. 


Mr. S. T. DUTTON, 
Superintendent of Schools: 


The attendance at the evening school for the year 1894-95 has been as 
follows: Average attendance up to the Christmas vacation, 60; from 
Christmas to March 1, 42; for the entire time, 54. This includes the 
members of the drawing class. We regularly registered about 140, 
leaving out of the accaunt those members who came for a few nights 
only. 

Although I cannot of my own knowledge compare the condition of 
the school with that of other years, yet numerically, at least, it has been 
larger this year than ever before. The great majority of the members 
are earnest in their work, and have shown a desire to learn. There has 
been advancement in nearly eyery case, and in some instances the advance- 
ment has been marked. 

I think a mistake was made in not having the extra teacher at the 
beginning of the year instead of at theclose. For the first two or three 
months the classes were so large, and the demands upon the teacher so 
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great, that it was absolutely impossible to meet the needs of all. The 
work done by the ‘advanced classes has been fully equal to, and in some 
subjects in advance, of that done in the Boston evening school. I be- 
lieve the best work can be accomplished by having three distinct grades, 
with a definite course outlined for each. By having one course lead up 
to another, a student can, by attending the school during two or three 
successive winters, complete a definite line of study. 


Respectfully submitted, 
March 1, 1895. - L. H. ANDREWS. 


REPORT OF THE TRUANT OFFICER. 


Mr. S. T. DUTTON, 
Superintendent of Schools: 
The following statistics show somewhat the work performed by the 
Truant Officer during the past year: 


Number of cases of absence investigated. . .-. ....... « « 1,789 


Number found tobe truants i) oy 2 9c ee ee 63 
Number ‘ofvarrests 0 ih. cb ie ie ee ee 4 
Number of convictions . 5 ED lars ats oe Macs ema ae ° 

Number acquitted... 06 00058 Whe ee ee ee 1 
Number on probation... . ai 4 ses Ae ic 1 
Number found on street and belay fe rahe BA ORT tae ASS | 27 


Two boys have been returned from the Union Truant School, at Wal- 
pole, Mass., during the past year, on account of expiration of sentence, 
and it was also found necessary to send two more to the same place. 

During the past three months, the Board of Health have deemed it 
wise, on account of the prevalence of contagious diseases, to have, as 
nearly as possible, every case of absence investigated. 

This has occasioned a somewhat greater amount of work than usual, 
but I am able to state that at present the schools are not seriously troubled 
by any contagious disease. 


Respectfully submitted, 
FRED. H. ROBINSON, 


Truant Officer. 
February 20, 1895. 
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SCHOOL LEGISLATION OF 1893 AND 1894. 


ACTS OF 1893, CHAPTER 108. 


SECTION 24. No person shall employ or permit to be employed, a 
minor under fourteen years of age, or over, who cannot read and write 
in the English language, and who resides in a city or town in this Com- 
monwealth wherein public evening schools are maintained, and is nota 
regular attendant of a day school, or has not attained an attendance of 
seventy per cent or more of the yearly sessions of the evening school, 

Sec. 25. Whenever it appears that the labor of any minor who 
would be debarred from employment under section twenty-four of this 
act is necessary for the support of the family to which said minor be- 
longs, or for his own support, the school committee of said city or town 
may, in the exercise of their discretion, issue a permit authorizing the 
employment of such minor within such time or times as they may fix: 
provided, such minor makes application to said school committee, or some 
person duly authorized by said committee, for such a permit before the 
opening of the yearly session of the evening school of said city or town; 
and the provisiong of said section twenty-four shall not apply to such 
minor so long as said permit is in force; provided, also, that if such 
minor has been prevented by sickness or injury, from attending said 
evening school, as provided in said section, the school committee shall 
issue to such minor the permit provided for in this section, upon the pre- 
sentation of the following blank properly filled and signed :— 


To the School Committee of the 


Thereby certify that I have attended from to : 
that said was sick or injured with ; and that said 
was not in suitable physical condition to attend evening 
school for the term of days. (Signed.) 
(Dated) 


ACTS OF 1893, CHAPTER 208. 
An Act authorizing cities and towns to provide free evening lectures. 


SECTION 1. The school committees of cities and towns maintaining 
free evening schools are hereby authorized to employ competent persons 
to deliver lectures, on the natural sciences, history and kindred subjects, 
in such places as said committees may provide. 

Src. 2. Said committees are hereby authorized to provide cards 
or pampblets giving the titles and names of authors of books of refer- 
ence contained in the local public libraries, on the subject matter of said 
lectures. 


ACTS OF 1894, CHAPTER 151. 
An Act relating to vivisection and dissection in the public schools. 


SECTION 1. No teacher or other person employed in any public school 
of this Commonwealth shall, in the presence of any scholar in said school, 
or any child or minor there present, practice vivisection, nor, in such 
presence, exhibit any animal upon which vivisection has been practiced. 
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Sec. 2. Dissection of dead animals or of any portions thereof, in 
the public schools of this Commonwealth, shall in no instance be for the 
purpose of exhibition, but shall be confined to the class-room and to the 
presence of pupils engaged in the study to be illustrated by such 
dissection. 

Src. 8. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than ten nor more than fifty dollars. 


ACTS OF 1894, CHAPTER 188. 
An Act relating to school attendance and truancy. 


SECTION 1. Every person having under his control a child between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years, and, in cities and towns where 
industrial training is taught between the ages of eight and fifteen years, 
shall annually cause such child to attend some public day school in the 
city or town in which he resides, for at least thirty weeks, if the schools 
are kept open that length of time, with an allowance of two weeks’ 
time for absences not excused by the superintendent of schools or the 
school committee; such period of attendance shall begin within the first 
month of the fall term of school, and for each five days of absence of 
any such child thereafter, in excess of the above allowance, before the 
completion of the required annual attendance of thirty weeks, the person 
having such child under his control shall, upon the complaint of the 
school committee or any truant officer, forfeit to the use of the public 
schools of such city or town a sum not exceeding twenty dollars; but if 
such child has attended for a like period of time a private day school 
approved by the school committee of such city or town, or if such child 
has been otherwise instructed for a like period of time in the branches 
of learning required by law to be taught in the public schools, or has 
already acquired the branches of learning required by law to be taught 
in the public schools, or if his physical or mental condition is such as to 
render such attendance inexpedient or impracticable, such penalty shall 
not be incurred. 


ACTS OF 1894, CHAPTER 230. 
An Act to authorize the board of education to establish an educational 
museum. 

This Act authorizes a museum, the basis of which shall be the Massa- 
chusetts educational exhibit at the World’s Columbian Exposition, the 
sergeant-at-arms to provide suitable rooms, and the annual appropriation 
for care and maintenance to be $1,500. 


ACTS OF 1894, CHAPTER 320. 
An Act relating to instruction in the use of tools and in cooking in 
public schools. 
This Act provides that the use of tools and the art of cooking shall be 
taught, by lectures or otherwise, in all the public schools in which the 
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school committee deem it expedient, and that wherever such instruction 
is given, the tools, implements and materials required for such instruc- 
tion may be purchased by the school committee at the expense of the 
city or town, and loaned to pupils, free of charge, subject to such rules 
as the committee may prescribe. 


ACTS OF 1894, CHAPTER 329. 


An Act to provide for the examination and certification of school teachers 
by the State Board of Education. 


SECTION 1. The State Board of Education shall cause to be held, at 
such convenient times and places as it may from time to time designate, 
public examinations of candidates for the position of teacher in the 
public schools of the Commonwealth. Such examinations shall test the 
professional as well as the scholastic abilities of candidates, and shall be 
conducted by such persons and in such manner as the board may from 
time to time designate. Due notice of the time, place and other condi- 
tions of the examinations shall be given in such public manner as the 
board may determine. 

Src. 2. A certificate of qualification shall be given to all candidates 
who pass satisfactory examinations in such branches as are required by 
law to be taught, and who in other respects fulfill the requirements of 
the board, such certificate to be either probationary or permanent, and to 
indicate the grade of school for which the person named in the certificate 
is qualified to teach. 

Sec. 3. A list of approved candidates shall be kept in the office of 
the secretary of the board, and copies of the same, with such informa- 
tion as may be desired, shall be sent to school committees upon their 
request. 

Suc. 4. The certificates issued under the provisions of this act may 
be accepted by school committees in lieu of the personal examination 
required by section twenty-eight of chapter forty-four of the Public 
Statutes. ; 

Src. 5. A sum not exceeding five hundred dollars may be annually 
expended for the necessary and contingent expenses of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act. 


Acts OF 1894, CHAPTER 471. 


An Act to provide for manual training in cities and towns of more than 
twenty thousand inhabitants. 


After the first day of September, in the year eighteen hundred and 
ninety-five, every city of twenty thousand or more inhabitants shall 
maintain as part of its high school system, the teaching of manual 
training. The course to be pursued in said instruction shall be subject 
to the approval of the State Board of Education. 
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HIGH. 
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Schools and Teachers. 


Daniel S. Sanford. . ; 


John C. Packard . 


George B. Wilson. . 


Watson Nicholson . 
Anna M. Johnson. 


Marie E. Gerlach . : . 


Mary Peohrye™ io. 
A. May Frost... 


Maude A. Hartwell : 


Helen P. Howell. . 


Agnes W. Lindsey. . . 
Frances C. Goodwin. . 


PIERCE. 
Mary McSkimmon 


Harriet R. Palmer. . 
liza hanson. .4. 


Addie Dodge... 


Emma A. George. . . 
Mary E. Raymond... 
Margaret E. Maione. . 
Abby F. Bosworth. . . 


Nelly W. French . 
Lida J; Wilde... 


AnnieB. Winchester . 
Grace W. Morrill. . . 


Wan. H. LINCOLN. 


bo bo ee OD Ee OU Be OS DO 


Myron W. Richardson . 


Ruth E. Lander. . 


Adela F. Rockwood . 
Elizabeth Gleason... 
Georgia L. Martin. . . 


Abbie A. Hoyt. . 


Dorcas C. Higgins. . 
Frances K, Lamprey. . 


“Im Cte Oo bo = 


Georgiana A. Hutchin- 


Florence E. Sanderson . 


LAWRENCE. 


Elizabeth 
Sarah E. Bruce. . 


Eudora T. Eltinge. . 


Hattie E. Moses. . 


Hortense M. Wiggin. . 
Dora T. Maine... 


Substitute : 


Wa beat. 


owe oe 


1 


o> Ot Oo be 


Etta A. Blaisdell . . 


Room. 


IX. 
V.ITT: 
Vib 
aig € 
Was 
RV 
Il. 
II. 

| 

I 


Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten. 


BEGAN PRESENT 

SERVICE. SALARIES. 
Sept., 1891 $3,500 
Sept , 1890 2.100 
Sept., 1894 900 
Jan., 1895 600 
Dec., 1884 1,200 
Jan., 1893 1,100 
Sept., 1871 1,000 
Dec., 1890 900 
Sept., 1893 600 
Sept., 1894 900 
Sept., 1894 900 
Sept., 1894 800 
Feb., 1893 1,500 
Sept., 1886 800 
Mar., 1894 650 
Dec., 1891 700 
Apr., 1877 725 
Apr., 1894 700 
Sept., 1872 725 
Sept., 1883 725 
Oct., 1889 700 
Feb., 1894 500 
Feb., 1891 600 
Mar., 1892 350 
Sept., 1894 2,200 
May, 1887 850 
Oct., 1887 700 
Sept., 1894 700 
Apr., 1893 675 
Sept., 1890 700 
Sept., 1893 675 
Sept., 1886 700 
Sept., 1893 550 
Sept., 1890 700 
Sept., 1894 600 
Sept., 1879 1,200 
Sept., 1891 675 
Feb., 1895 675 
Jan., 1894 625 
Mar., 1891 700 
Sept., 1891 675 
Jan., 1894 625 


SCHOOLS 


AND TEACHERS. 


Schools and Teachers — Continued. 


TEACHERS. 


HEATH. 


Mary J. Collingwocd . 
Frances A. Darrah. . 


Mary A. Kelley. ..- 


Margaret C. O’Hearn . 
Margaret J. Sweeney . 
Fannie W. Kingsbury . 


ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


AnnieG. Molloy. . 
I. Maude Powers . . 
Anna M. Taylor. . 


Adeline T. Joyce... 
Katharine Wentworth . 


THOMAS PARSONS. 


Louise C. Sawyer... 


Susie C. Hayward. . 
‘Rose E. Ryan. : 
Hattie L. Carr . . 


J. ELLIOT CaBorT. 


Helen F. Wetherbee. . 


Mabel C. Friend. . 


Mary E. Kingsbury. . 
Anne —: Burgess, .-.).. 
w#lorence; Hersey... . 


LONGWOOD. 
Helen A. Smith. . 
Helen Newell. . 


BOYLSTON. 


Emma L. Wiswall. . . 


Eva W. Cook 
Emma T. Lewis. . . 


Harriet B. Stodder . 


Louise W. Pray. . 


SEWALL. 
morass, COOK*.. . .. 


Anna M. Warren... 


Hattie F. Paul. . 


Mary A. O’Hearn. 
mice H, Shaws. <..,; 


Eleanor Payson. . 


EDWARD DEVOTION. 
Fannie A. Manson. 
Helen A. Harris. . 


Isabel W. Robinson 
Harriet <5. Jenks: >..." 
Anna M. Wakefield . . 


CS a a a ey 


Room. 


Hm Pe Rt DO OO rm CO re bo Co 0 me bre Ou rm 0 be 


| oT ol 


bo do CO > OL me ee OO DO 


me bo Oo Ee 


GRADE. 


DXGoay LLY: 
Vel Looe Ve 
BV ca LEV ru 
18 498 E 

I 


Kindergarten. 


TE: 
IE: 
I 


Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten. 


Le 
LL 
Il. 
1G 


III. 
Il. 
I 


Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten. 


10 D0 tered ee 


Kindergarten. 


Tit 
104, 
I 


Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten.. 


Viz 

LVo5 7 LLL: 
Bb 

I 


Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten. 


WiES sa? 
iV ALU. 
Lite: 


Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten. 


BEGAN 
SERVICE. 


Sept., 1874 
Mar., 1891 
Sept., 1878 
Sept., 1891 
Sept., 1883 
Sept., 1892 


May, 1888 
Apr., 1894 
Oct., 1882 
Sept., 1890 
Sept., 1892 


Sept., 1892 
Sept., 1885 
May, 1891 
Mar., 1882 


Jan., 1887 
Sept., 1892 
Sept., 1881 
Jan., 1891 
Feb., 1892 


Mar., 1894 
Sept., 1891 


Sept., 1875 
June, 1883 
Sept., 1867 
Sept., 1888 
Sept., 1891 


Sept., 1893 
Jan., 1894 
Sept., 1893 
Apr., 1888 
Sept., 1890 
Sept., 1894 


Apr., 1893 
Sept., 1894 
Mar., 1893 
Mar., 1893 
Mar., 1893 
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PRESENT 
SALARIES. 


$850 
700 
725 
625 
725 
500 


700 
650 
725 
600 
350 


700 
700 
650 
725 


700 
600 
725 
600 
350 


600 
500 


725 
725 
725 
700 
350 


625 
625 
625 
700 
600 
300 


625 
625 
625 
700 
350 
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Schools and Teachers — Continued. 


TEACHERS. Room. GRADE. 

NEWTON STREET. 
Mary. E.. Hyde..-. 25ers 1 Diets ie 

UNION BUILDING. | 
Mary. EeoMcNUtty.. 2 _ Kindergarten. 
Grace A. Potter . . _ Kindergarten. 
Substitutes : / 

Kdith C. Munroe. . / 

Sara Chamberlain. . 


Officers and Special Teachers. 


Superintendent of Schools. 
Instructor in music. . 
Ass’t Instructor in music . 
Instructor in French . 
Instructor in manual training 
Ass’t Instructor ‘ 


de 


Instructors in drawing. . 


Instructors in cooking . 


Instructors in sewing. . 


OFFICE. Names. 


ce ce ce 


Chas. 
{ Irene Weir. 


BEGAN ,| PRESENT 
SERVICE. SALARIES. 
Sept., 1870 $500 
Sept., 1892 500 
Nov., 1893 350 
Jan., 1894 600 
Feb., 1895 500 
| Began Present 
Service. Salaries. 


Samuel T. Dutton. 
Samuel W. Cole. . 
EllaF.Story.... 
Florence H. Long. 
Frank W. Kendall . 
Joseph E. Owens. . 
J. Littlefield . 


Annie B. Chamberlain 
Helen M. Walker . 

‘ { Mary E. Jubb... 

Henrietta A. Nevers 

Catherine F. Johnson 


Instructor in military drill . 
Clerk in Sup’ts office. . 


JANITORS: 


Alice A. Stevens. 


Richard W. Sutton. 
Anna S. Withington 


Sept., 1890 | $3,750 
Sept., 1894 600 


Sept., 1891 500 
Dec., 1892 450 
Feb., 1893 1,800 


Sept., 1891 600 
Jan., 1895 400 
Sept., 1893 1,000 
Sept., 1890 750 
Sept., 1893 650 
Sept., 1894 500 
Sept., 1873 625 
Sept., 1888 700 
Jan., 1891 500 
Oct., 1893 
Dec., 1888 450 


John Thomas, 286° Washington street... . 


Edward Moran, Chestnut street . . 
Owen Carey, Cameron street... . 


Richard Kelleher, Sewall street. .... 
Herbert S. Woodard, 22 School street . . 


John J. Nyhen, 56 Walter avenue . 


Michael Fahey, 51 Walteravenue. ... . 


Lawrence Moran, Houlihanavenue. . . 
Wm. B. Webber, Newton street . 

John McGinnis, Pleasant street. . 
John Edgar, White place... . 


Truant Officer. 


Frederick H. Robinson, Linden place. . 
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Enrolment and Attendance. 


3 cs} oO. ro ? Ne) 1 

gas | 84 a3 | $8 | $3 

aS ee) Saeee BA ire aR 

[=| 3 oe CS ~ Cir) oi 10 

° >a og Sa oO” ne 

SCHOOLS. ae Nate a Sh 5 28 28 

S aoe eo | Boe 8 0 = wo 

g ow £ oo 29 . A ea 

8 ass 23 eS Oo sa 

ane Bo < a Ag Pa 

gels sce s lees 238 21T S| 96 246 234 
Pierce Grammar 1 45 33 97 33 33 
2 55 40 95 50 49 

3 44 42 97 40 39 

4 52 45 95 48 40 

Pierce Primary . 1 60 52 90 59 56 
2 55 44 89 55 44 

3 53 43 93 AT 43 

4 50 42 96 48 zi 

5 55 49 94 53 51 

fio. 54 48 96 50 50 

Lineoln . 1 40 33 93 51 48 
2 45 39 95 45 49 

3 42 36 92 42 4] 

4 45 40 90 47 46 

5 46 38 91 44 43 

6 50 41 90 49 48 

u a 48 43 94 46 44 
8 50 42 | 91 45 49 

9 — — _ 39 37 

10 a —- — 41 4] 
jis — — a 14 14 

Lawrence . a 49 44 96 33 32 
2 37 30 93 37 37 

3 50 42 95 52 50 

4 47 35 91 39 32 

5 47 39 94 49 48 

6 51 45 96 42 4] 

Heath 1 28 24 96 26 24 
2 39 30 91 41 37 

3 51 44 91 46 39 

4 40 34 90 44 44 

A 47 3 89 37 26 

6 24 18 | 81 21 17 

Cabot 1 43 30 88 43 49 
2 42 30 91 45 45 

3 rT last 8d 48 40 

4. 45 33 90 40 38 

Devotion 1 31 25 _ 95 35 34 
2 18 15 97 33 32 

3 r#i 20 904.7) 33 30 

4 39 20 84 42 24 

Longwood . 1 27 18 87 26 23 
2 26 14 85 15 11 

Winthrop . 1 39 33 98 34 33 
2 33 31 98 33 82 

3 41 34 96 37 33 

4 48 30 84 47 4] 

Parsons . 1 388 33 95 39 38 
2 56 45 95 47 45 

3 35 32 97 39 35 

4 41 34 90 46 49 

Boylston 1 53 44 93 4507" 42 
: 2 42 36 97 35 31 

3 50 30 84 56 45 

4 49 39 90 44 42 

Sewall 1 50 34 86 53 36 
y) 41 36 92 Aes 30 

3 47 34 88 38 | 36 

4 35 26 92 33 33 

5 26 23 96 24 24 

Union Kindergarten . 48 38 89 7 44 
Newton Street ... 20 14 96 15 15 


a | a 
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ScHOOL. 


High Shool 


Pierce Grammar . . 
Pierce Primary. . 

Wm. H. Lincoln. . 
Lincoln Annex... 


Lawrence ... . { 


Longwood. ... 
J. Elliot Cabot... 
Robert C. Winthrop 
Thomas Parsons . . 
Boylston. . . 
Sewall. . 


Heath. . 


ae) 
Newton Street. . 
Edward Devotion 
Manual Training. . 
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School-Houses. 


Erected 
Enlarged. 


Material. 


Wood. . 


1855 Brick 


1860 | 1888 | Brick . 
4 Broke 
1889 Brick 


1891 wood. 


1885 | Brick and 


1864 clays W' GOGs. Gans 
1888 ae Brickaeee 


1887 Brick . 


1883 | 1886 | B’ck and w 


1868 | 1883 | Brick . 


1892 prea eK rae 
1871 

1885 1890 Wood. 

: Wood. 


: 
d 
5 


1899) Pot. * | iivicken ae 
1894 5 Pte, YL DLLOK Beene 


No. of Rooms. 


_ 
— 


Dane FF NEE LEED DD DOOD 


Location. 


Prospect street. 


Prospect street. 
Pierce street. 

Boylston street. 
Boylston street. 


Francis street. 


St. Mary’s street. 
Marion street. 
Brookline avenue. 
Walter avenue. 
Boylston street. 
Sewall street. 


Heath street. 


Newton street. 
Harvard street. 
Boylston street. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NEW HIGH SCHOOL 
BUILDING. 


The town, at a meeting held January 25th, appropriated 
the sum of fifty thousand doilars toward the construction of 
a High School Building, with the understanding that the 
entire expense, exclusive of furnishing, should not exceed 
$200,000. The building committee was also appointed by 
the town, to consist of the boards of Selectmen and School 
Committee. 

The committee first advertised for bids for the foundation 
of the proposed building, in order to expedite the construc- 
tion, and at a meeting held April 5th the contract was 
awarded to Messrs. Norcross Brothers, being the lowest 
bidders, for the sum of $16,616. Subsequently, the com- 
mittee advertised for bids according to the plans and specifica- 
tions prepared by the architects for the entire structure 
completed above the foundations, and the lowest bid would 
have brought the entire cost far in excess of the amount 
authorized by the town. All the bids were therefore 
rejected, and the architects were requested to make such mod- 
ifications in the plans as would reduce the cost so as to come 
fairly within the appropriation. Many consultations were 
had with the architects and a plan was finally agreed upon 
and bids were again solicited. The changes principally 
related to the external construction, as the size of the build- 
ing could not be reduced, and the committee did not wish to 
make any changes in the internal arrangement, which was so 
admirably adapted to its purpose. The committee gave 
much time to the consideration of the style of bricks to be 
used in the construction, and quite a number of walls were 
put up showing the effect of the different kinds and colors of 
brick proposed. 

Taking into consideration the difference in cost, and hav- 
ing in view tbe fact that this building is to stand for a long 
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period of time, the committee decided in favor of the brick 
recommended by the architects, and we believe it will stand 
the test of time and the choice that was made be approved 
in the future. 

The contracts embodying these changes were awarded as 
follows : 


For the construction of the building by Messrs. 


Norcross Brothers, forthe sum of. .... $136,018 00 
Heating and ventilating, Kenrick Brothers . . 17,964 00 
Plumbing, James Pucker’& Sones) oo. 4. 2s. |. 6,237 00 

Total! Sk 2759 ita eee ie at eee $160,219 00 


As the work progressed, the architects informed the com- 
mittee that it would be desirable to make some changes and 
restore certain features which had been eliminated from the 
original plans. The committee held several meetings and 
acted upon these changes and adopted such as seemed desir- 
able, and would bring the entire cost within the limit. 

The total amount of the changes proposed will add to the 
above cost about $10,000. Tothis must be added the archi- 
tects’ commissions, say $10,000, which, with the sum paid 
for the foundations, will bring the total cost to $196,835. 

Your committee are not aware of any further changes that 
will involve additional expense, but it is quite likely that 
before the building is completed some addition may be made 
to advantage, and which will require only a small expendi- 
ture of money. The committee, therefore, see no reason 
why the entire cost should not be within the amount author- 
ized by the town. The construction has not progressed as 
rapidly as the committee expected and desired. There were 
several causes that delayed the beginning of the work, and 
since that time the contractors have been obliged to suspend 
operations in consequence of various disappointments in 
regard to material. The severity of the weather has also 
hindered the progress of the work. We hope, however, that 
the building will be ready for occupancy, as promised, in the 
fall. That it will completely fill the requirements, and not 
only that, but furnish an example of what a high school 
building should be in all its appointments and facilities, your 
committee do not entertain a doubt. 
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The external appearance will also. satisfy all proper 
demands, though possibly not so ornamental as many have 
expected from the appearance of the plans exhibited at the 
town meeting. The building is not intended for show, but 
utility. No money has been wasted upon useless adornment 
or ornate construction, but it will stand as a fitting expres- 
sion of its adaptability to its lofty purpose, thus represent- 
ing art in one of its highest forms. As an institution of 
learning it will be a source of pride to the citizens of the 
town and an enduring monument of their zeal and generosity. 


Wiuram H. Lincoiy, 
WruiaM T. R. Marvin, 
MicHAEL DRISCOLL, 
HoRAcE JAMES, 
JAMES M. CopMAN, JR., 
GEORGE N. CARPENTER, 
JOHN D. RUNKLE, 
ELIzaABETH CaBoT, 
Freperick B. Percy, 
ANNIE E. CRANE, 
Aaron H. LatTuHam, 
TucKER DaALANnD, 
CHARLES H. Drew, 
WILLIAM J. SEAVER, 
Building Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL BUILDING. 


The Building Committee submit their final report upon 
the completion of the work with the exception of the 
heating and ventilating, which is incomplete and unsatis- 
factory. No money has been paid on this contract, and 
the Committee do not propose to pay until the whole 
matter is settled. 

We annex a statement showing the appropriations that 
have been made and expenses incurred. It will be noticed 
there is a deficiency of $240.32, and we ask the town to 
appropriate this amount to balance the account. 


Manual Training School Building. 


18925, (Oct. 31.) BY papDDropriation (eee $25,000 00 

L595 2 heb O. a. = i as ie a 5,000 00 

1894. April. 2 ef ea st ees 2,000 00 

$32,000 00 
To Lngineering Ar rence ns 6 eo eee $18 00 
“ATChitect. A. Ue BOWCLLCD Go cae ees eee 1,400 00 
SCEW ALCL AD COU. 20 ime tes hos oo oti ae ok cena ona 9 69 
‘CO CONTTACLOL. A .2MC DONS) Cae. 07 ure, eee 26,139 00 
Plumbing, Kenrick Bros...) ne Were 1,008 00 
CIGAR DOT CIA «Ati acta ates os et ete ee pik wale 579 18 
‘Se Drain Pipe,.J: M. Seamans.& Co. . ee ee 16 45 
‘¢ Extra Stone Steps, J.J. Cuddihy ...... 374 00 
‘« Heating and ventilating, Smith & Anthony Co. 2,696 00 

—— 32,240 32 

$240 32 


Wiwuuram H. LIncourn, 
MicHaEL DrRIscoL.y, 
JoHN D. RUNKLE, 
Wiuuiam T. R. Marvin, 
ELIZABETH CABOT, 
JAMES M. CopMAN, JR., 
HorRACE JAMES, 

Wm. J. SEAVER, 
GEORGE N. CARPENTER, 
FREDERICK B. Percy, 
ANNIE E. CRANE, 
Aaron H. LatHam, 
TuckER DALAND, 

Cuas. H. Drew, 


Building Committee. 
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Term expires. Term expires 


IBREDERICK: + PERCY, aie bealous 1896°.4.J OH N*Ds RUNKLE, <0 sce aan 
Mrs. ANNIE BE. CRANE . .. .1896 GEORGE N. CARPENTERS. . . 1897 
AARON H. LATHAM... .... . - 1896 ' WitLiam H. LINCOLN... . . 1898 
JAMES R. DUNBAaR*...... 1896 .MIcHAEL DRISCOLL... . « 1898 


WILLIAM T. R. Marvin... .1897 Mrs. ELIZABETH CABOT .. . 1898 


WILLIAM Henry LINCOLN, Chairman. 
WitrramM T. R. Marvin, Secretary. 
SAMUEL T. DuTron, Superintendent. 


The School Calendar, 1896. 


Winter term began January 2; ends April 1. 

Spring term begins April 9; ends June 26. 

Fall term begins September 8; ends December 23. 

Hoiipays— February 22, April 19, May 30, June 17, November 26,' 27. 


* Elected, to fill vacancy, Sept. 30, 1895. 
+ Died July 8, 1895. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


The School Committee of the town of Brookline herewith 
submit their annual report for the year closing February 1, 
1896. The members of the board as now constituted, with 
the dates when their terms of service expire, are indicated on 
the opposite page. 

During the year the town has been deprived of the valua- 
ble services of Mr. George N. Carpenter, whose interest in 
the work of the committee, whose excellent judgment and 
judicious counsels, had won the regard of every member. 
His death occurred July 8, 1895, after a long and painful 

“illness. Suitable action was taken by the board at the time, 
and by many organizations with which he had been con- 
nected, but we desire to place on record our high apprecia- 
tion of his character and our sense of the loss which not only 
this board and the town, but the friends of our public schools 
generally, have sustained. The vacancy was filled in a con- 
vention of the School Committee and the Selectmen, held 
September 30, 1895, when Judge James R. Dunbar was 
chosen to fill the vacancy for the remainder of the year. 

Immediately after the annual meeting the committee 
organized by the election of Mr. William H. Lincoln as 
chairman, and Mr. William T. R. Marvin as secretary. 

The following sub-committees were appointed : 


HigH Scuoot — Wm. T. R. Marvin, John PD. Runkle, Aaron H. Latham. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS — William H. Lincoln, Michael Driscoll, Mrs. 
Annie E. Crane. 

Primary ScHOoLS— Frederick B. Percy, George N. Carpenter, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cabot. 

TEACHERS — William H. Lincoln, Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot, George N. 
Carpenter. 

FINANCE — Michael Driscoll, William H. Lincoln, Aaron H. Latham. 

Music — Mrs. Annie E. Crane, Michael Driscoll, Frederick B. Percy. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS—John D. Runkle, Michael Driscoll, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cabot, Mrs. Annie E. Crane, William H. Lincoln. 

EVENING ScHOOLS— Aaron H. Latham, Michael Driscoll, William T. 
R. Marvin. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE — Frederick B. Percy, George N. Carpenter, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cabot. 
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The vacancies in these committees, caused by the death of 
Mr. Carpenter, were subsequently filled by the appointment 
of Mr. James R. Dunbar. 


The usual statistics will be found on a subsequent page of 
this report. 


The principal event of the year has been the completion 
and occupation of the new High School building, which was 
dedicated to its uses in November last. Some description 
of this building and of its admirable adaptation to the work 
of the school will be given in another place in this report. 
The work of the Manual Training School has made satisfac- 
tory advance; the forges have been fitted up, and the course 
of study has been extended, so that graduates from the 
grammar schools can carry still further the practical studies 
for which this school aims to make provision. One new 
kindergarten has been opened, and is temporarily occupying 
quarters in the new High School. For particulars in regard 
to these matters, also, reference is made to the accompanying 
reports of the Superintendent and the committee on indus- 
trial training. 

The purchase of a lot for a new school-house on Druce 
street has been completed, and, under the appropriation made 
by the town, plans for a new building there are in prepara- 
tion, by Messrs. Cabot, Everett & Mead. A petition was 
received, in the autumn of 1895, from a number of citizens, 
asking for additional accommodations in the neighborhood 
of Hammond street. <A similar request was also made to 
the town, which was by vote referred to this board for con- 
sideration. After examining the matter, the board came to 
the conclusion that such a building was not yet needed. In 
the meantime arrangements have been made for conveying 
the younger pupils of the primary school and of the kinder- 
garten who reside in that vicinity, from the corner of Heath 
and Hammond streets by barges to and from the Heath 
School. This will temporarily provide for such pupils. An 
appropriation for this purpose will be asked for at the 
approaching annual meeting. 
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The sanitary condition of all the school buildings has 
received attention during the year, and extensive repairs 
have been made at the Parsons School, and elsewhere as 
needed. No causes for complaints have been found in the 
other buildings, except in the Heath School. 

Steps have also been taken by the board to provide fire- 
alarm boxes in most of the school buildings ; a monthly fire- 
drill has been ordered, and the teachers and janitors directed 
to acquaint themselves with the location of the nearest fire- 
alarm boxes, so that no time may be lost in any emergency. 
Several of the buildings have been connected with the 
Superintendent’s office through the telephone, resulting in a 
great saving of time in cases requiring immediate attention. 

The usual statistics of attendance, assignment of teachers, 
etc., are given in tabular form on another page. 


Changes in Teachers. 


During the year, leave of absence without pay has been 
granted to several of our teachers who have served us long 
and faithfully. Miss Lamprey of the Lincoln School, Miss 
Joyce of the Winthrop School, and Miss H. A. Smith of 
the Longwood School, are still away. The others, after a 
shorter period, have now returned and resumed their work. 

The following resignations have been received: Mr. Rich- 
ardson, late principal of the Lincoln School, to accept a 
position as superintendent in another town; Miss Frances 
A. Darrah, to take a position in St. Margaret’s School in 
Buffulo; Mrs. Lindsey, of the High School, to accept one 
with more responsibility and an advanced salary elsewhere ; 
Mr. Nicholson, temporarily employed in the High School 
last year, has completed his work with us; Miss H. M. 
Walker, teacher of cooking, has gone to Denver, where she 
receives a considerably larger salary. Of the other teachers 
who have resigned, Miss Edith C. Monroe, Miss I. Maude 
Powers, Miss Georgiana Hutchinson, Miss Abbie A. Hoyt, 
Miss Mary A. Kelley, Miss Louise W. Pray, Miss Harriet 
S. Jenks, and Miss Mary A. O’Hearn, have gone to other 
positions. as teachers, or have left us because of their 
marriage. 
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Miss Sarah M. Chamberlain has been appointed to a new 
class in the Manual Training School; and Miss S. Anna 
Woodberry, instructor of manual training in the Lawrence, 
Pierce, and Devotion schools; Miss Anna M. Warren has 
been transferred from the Sewall to the Lincoln School; Mrs. 
Lander is now in charge as acting principal of the Lincoln 
School, succeeding Mr. Richardson ; Mr. Edward P. Hutchin- 
son has been placed in charge of the Manual Training School ; 
and Miss M. M. Everett, in charge of the domestic science 
department in the High School. Various other appoint- 
ments and changes are noted in the tabular statements, which 
need not be repeated here. 


In the High School, the increased number of pupils has 
required some increase in the corps of teachers ; Miss Annie 
B. Tomlinson has taken some of the classes, and Miss Adams 
is assisting in the clerical work and as librarian there. The 
interest felt by our citizens in the work of this school has 
been manifested in many ways, but especially by liberal 
gifts of money and apparatus ; of photographs, pictures, etc., 
for the art rooms, and of books for the library. Mr. George 
W. Armstrong presented the committee with his check for 
one thousand dollars, the largest individual gift which has 
been made to the town for educational purposes for many 
years. This fund is in honor of his daughter, Mrs. Shep- 
urd, who was educated at our High School, and is to be 
expended in the purchase of works of art for that school. 
Mr. Jerome Jones has given us a large and valuable collec- 
tion of pictures, photographs, etc., handsomely framed, 
which not only adorn the walls of the building, but are of 
great use in historical study; while Mr. Edmund Dwight 
has again laid us under deep obligations by a second gift of 
choice photographs and engravings for our art rooms; Miss 
Ethel Hill presented the bust of Zeus, of heroic size, and the 
group of ‘Singing Boys,” also for the art room. Other gifts 
have been received from liberal friends for the same purpose, 
who desire that their names shall not be mentioned, but who 
have received the sincere thanks of the committee. The 
board will gratefully welcome further additions to the 
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equipment of this or any of our schools, in the way of pic- 
tures, books of reference, photographs and the like, which 
they would not feel justified in purchasing from the funds 
placed in their charge by the town, but which would be of 
the greatest value in elevating the artistic taste, and in 
increasing the facilities for historical study. It is intended 
to publish a more particular account of the gifts hereafter. 
The Superintendent, the Master of the school and the mem- 
bers of the committee will always be ready to consult or 
advise with any of our citizens who may desire to follow the 
excellent examples which have been given during the year. 


New High School Building. 


The Brookline High School was erected under the super- 
vision and from the plans of Andrews, Jaques & Rantoul, 
architects, which were selected out of nine presented in a 
limited competition, as offering the best solution of the 
problem. 

The building is constructed of red eastern pressed brick, 
trimmed with Maynard sandstone, and in some cases moulded 
brick, with a high basement and three other stories. The 
roof is covered with slate and has wide projecting eaves. A 
tower rises in the centre of the front, to a height of 165 feet, 
from the sidewalk to the apex of the roof. 

The main, or teachers’ entrance, is placed in the center of 
the facade underneath this tower, and is approached by a 
wide flight of twenty-eight steps. The entrances for pupils 
are at the north and south ends of the building, on the base- 
ment level. These entrances are placed at the ends of a 
wide corridor, which runs throughout the length of the 
building, a distance of 240 feet. On this floor are placed 
the gymnasiums and the general toilet and dressing rooms. 
The central portion of this hall is occupied as a lunch room 
during the noon recess. 

The heating and ventilating plant is placed in the basement 
of the central wing of the building, on the rear. From the 
basement corridor, near the entrances, staircases of iron 
with oak treads lead directly up to the third story. These 
are eight feet wide throughout. 
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The first floor is occupied by six class rooms and four 
recitation rooms, the latter being placed in the central wing 
on the rear, over the boiler rooms and underneath the 
Assembly Hall. 

The second floor contains four class rooms, one recitation 
room and a suite of rooms which includes the library, 
reception room, head master’s room, and teachers’ room. In 
the central wing, on the rear, is the Assembly Hall, which 
measures in extreme dimensions 61x76 feet. This room 
extends through two stories, and is provided, as usual, with 
a stage, and a gallery approached from the third floor 
corridor. 

The third floor is devoted to art rooms and laboratories, 
and there is also a physical lecture room about forty feet 
square-on this floor. 

The staircases, before alluded to, are placed against the 
outside wall of the building, and are admirably lighted 
throughout. In close connection with the staircases are 
placed the two plumbing towers, which are each divided 
into four stories above the basement, thus giving toilet 
rooms on each floor for the pupils of both sexes, and also a 
special floor devoted solely to use of the teachers. The top 
floor of these towers is devoted to various purposes in 
connection with the rooms they adjoin, and are not toilet 
rooms. 

In construction the building is not fireproof, although 
well calculated to resist the progress of fire. All bearing 
walls are of brick, and all upright partitions are of hollow 
terra cotta blocks built upon iron beams. The floor joists 
are hard pine, built into brick walls. The ceilings are 
stoutly plastered on wire Jathing throughout, and an inch of 
plaster is laid between the upper and under floors. The 
exterior walls are lined with hollow brick and are furred and 
plastered, attention being particularly paid to fire-stopping 
in this work. The framing of the roof is wood, and the 
attic is left entirely unfinished. 

The building is heated by steam. A large coil is placed 
in the basement, through which outside air is drawn by a 
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fan and forced into ducts leading to the rooms throughout 
the building. This air is introduced into the rooms at a 
height of eight feet, and drawn out in ducts opening at the 
floor. These latter are provided with a coil of steam pipe to 
accelerate the upward motion of the air. A special fan is 
placed over the ceiling of the Assembly Hall to further the 
ventilation of that room. This arrangement permits the 
ventilation of the hall during those days of spring and 
summer when the main heating and ventilating plant is not 
running. In each important room auxiliary coils of steam 
pipe are introduced on the outside walls beneath the windows, 
for use at special times. The temperature in each room is 
governed by a thermostat. 

The building is finished throughout in red oak, a wainscot 

five feet high running throughout the corridors and three 
feet highin the rooms. The floors are of Georgia hard pine, 
the baseboards being curved out at the bottom to meet the 
floor. 

The building is lighted chiefly by electricity, although gas 
is introduced at essential points, in case of failure of the 
electric light. The building has no special lighting plant of 
its own. 


New Grammar School Building. 


The committee have called the attention of the town to 
the desirability of a new building to take the place of the 
present Pierce Grammar School building, both in their annual 
reports and on public occasions, and we feel that the time 
has now arrived when immediate action should be taken. 

The Superintendent of Schools in his report last year, 
alluded to this subject in the following words, which 
express our views :—‘‘The Pierce Grammar School has well 
served its day and generation, but like an ancient castle, it is 
stronger in its traditions than in its present utility. Were 
the building to be examined and its fitness measured by 
modern standards it would be found to fall far short of what 
could be desired.” This statement in a few words puts the 
matter in a clear light, and it does not seem necessary to add 
anything more. Suffice it to say, that the pupils of this 
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school do not enjoy the facilities and privileges that are 
afforded in our other grammar schools, and we regard this 
as an important school, second to none in the town. Its 
location is all that could be desired, in the center of the most 
populous district and surrounded by the most important 
public buildings. 

The removal of this building naturally suggests other 
changes which it may not be out of the province of this 
report to name. For several years the subject of a change 
in the site of the Police Station has been a vexed, question 
before the town, and several plans have been proposed, none 
of which have met the public approval. 

The building now occupied by the Pierce Primary School 
could be easily transformed to meet the requirements of a 
Police Station and Court House, and would well serve such 
a purpose, both in respect to its location and the accommoda- 
tions that could be afforded. This would dispose of that 
question, and a new Primary School building could be 
erected upon the land already owned by the town, near the 
site of the present grammar school, or between the old High 
School building and School street. It has been suggested that 
the town might purchase the land at the junction of School and 
Washington streets, thus extending the large lot now owned 
by the town, to the benefit of the Public Library building, 
and making a general public improvement. The Primary 
School building could be placed in this portion of the lot, 
affording space for a playground, and improving the appear- 
ance of this part of the town where are concentrated the 
principal public buildings. 

We think such a scheme will commend itself, and is cer- 
tainly entitled to thoughtful consideration. There is need 
for additional playground in connection with these schools, 
especially for the Pierce Primary, as the sidewalk in front of 
the building affords the only space for this purpose. 

If the town does not wish to go to the expense of purchas- 
ing so much land, and it is not a necessity, a site for the 
proposed new Primary School building can be found near 
the old High School building, and the purchase of the 
Mathews estate adjoining would afford all the land that 
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would be necessary. It would be necessary first to construct 
the Primary School, and when completed take down the 
Grammar School building and erect another upon or near the 
present site. In this way the Grammar School pupils could 
occupy the Primary building until their own building was 
ready for use; otherwise they could not be accommodated. 
This, of course, would delay the surrender of the Primary 
School for police purposes, but it is absolutely necessary that 
suitable provision be made for the pupils of the two schools 
while the new buildings are in process of construction. It 
is possible some better plan may be devised. 

While the character of that portion of the town in the 
Vicinity of the railroad station and on a portion of Washington 
street will doubtless undergo important changes in the future 
in respect to its use for eines and Stallion purposes, yet 
the location proposed for enlarged school accommodations 
will always serve a large population and be easily accessible. 
It would therefore seem to be a wise policy to make provision 
for the future as proposed, and we hope the town will take 
early action upon this important subject. 


Old High School Building. 


At the request of the committee the town appropriated the 
sum of two thousand dollars for the purpose of making 
necessary changes in the old High School building and 
furnishing offices for the Superintendent of Schools and the 
School Committee, and we take this opportunity to return 
our thunks to the town for this generous act. Five rooms 
have been provided and furnished, as follows: School Com- 
mittee room, of ample dimensions and well lighted ; Super- 
intendent’s private office; and spacious room adjacent for the 
use of citizens, the Truant Officer,— whose time is also 
occupied in other important duties relating to the school, 
since truancy has almost become a thing of the past,— and 
the Clerk of the Superintendent; a room for text-books, 
writing material and general supplies for the schools, which 
is very useful and quite indispensable; and a room for the 
use of the teachers, in which has been collected and placed 
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at their disposal a pedagogical library; this is in constant 
demand and proves to be a great benefit. In fact, as we 
think of the past and picture to ourselves the one room, with 
its one window, that served all these purposes, it is amazing 
that we were enabled to conduct the administration of the 
schools with any degree of efficiency. Equipped as we now 
are for the important duties devolving upon us, the work 
can be prosecuted with pleasure, as well as success. The 
public can scarcely appreciate the great advantages which will 
accrue to the cause of education by reason of the superior 
facilities that are now enjoyed. 

A large room was also fitted for a kindergarten school, 
which was transferred from the Pierce Primary,— a desirable 
change. 

The second floor is used for the Evening school. The 
money has been well and judiciously expended, and those 
interested are cordially invited to inspect the various depart- 
ments. 


Conclusion. 


As we review the work of the past year, it is most gratify- 
ing to note the progress and development which have taken 
place along certain lines of study. No important changes 
have been introduced, but the nature of the work has been 
rather to expand and perfect certain branches, especially in 
the departments of science and art. 

The results have been most surprising, and have revealed 
in a striking and convincing manner the natural capacity and 
desire of children at an early age for the study of Nature 
in {its manifold operations and wonderful changes. The 
influence of such studies upon the minds and character of 
the young, can hardly be appreciated. 

The work that has been so successfully prosecuted in our 
schools has excited much attention and called forth expres- 
sions of wonder and admiration, so that the schools of this 
town have obtained a national reputation, and the cause of 
education generally advanced. But we realize the fact that 
our chief concern and purpose must be to educate the 
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children of this community, and this thought and desire 
should occupy the first place and command our earnest and 
united effort. 

The expense of maintaining our schools is large ; but is not 
this the true and vital question, Are the results commensu- 
rate with the expense? It is true that the children of 
Brookline enjoy exceptional and unusual advantages in the 
public schools, and your committee have believed such was 
the desire of its citizens. The character of the public schools 
has doubtless enhanced the value of real estate and con- 
tributed much to its material prosperity, and, what is of far 
greater importance, has stimulated an interest in the cause 
of education itself, and elevated the thought and aspiration 
and the tone of the entire community. 


| 


Estimates of Expenses for 1896. 


PAYEL MOLATICG:01- DEACIETSies a 27 «ta Pee Shaws: .' erie $76,600 00 
Instructoranipnilitary, ville ey eo 300 00 
Superintendent ..... aR et ere 4,000 00 
Clerk in Superintendent’s onieee Db ee 600 00 
APEUATI OLICET. Secs Sans rere ieeter cy baka k ey 1,200 00 
SUILOLS Seren, elke Circ! whet tatin er attest .£0,000500 
MAT CUedie Cat rer de x aa insta De Men cant Mei ein Coe ae 8 8,000 00 
IDOL VIG SPONSES py. stems ems volg ech ne htt in 8,000 00 

—— $108,700 00 
Text-books, supplies, and reference books $6,000 00 
Evening schools: s-. 7a. 5. serskieteire fet see 800 00 
Interior repairs... . rt fe Pe aE vt AGE 3,000 00 
Sanitaries, Heath Sehooly Pee Desa et a of 8,000 00 

—_——_—- 12,800 00 

$121,500 00 


Wiwuiam H. Linco, 
W. T. R.. Marvin, 
JOHN D. RUNKLE, 
MicnHarEL DRISscoLy, 

- ELIZABETH CaBorT, 
ANNIE E. CRANE, 
AARON H. LatTuHam, 
Freperick B. Percy, 
JAMES R. DunBar, 


School Committee. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Number of children in town, between five and fifteen years 


oLage, Mayol,’ 1895.) ete ear dis! ore aif pee 2,445 
Value of school buildings and grounds, May ie "1895 . . - + $607,618.00 
Approximate value of other school property, as desks, 

pianos, books of reference, etc. .... - $18,955.00 
Assessed valuation of real and personal estates of Brookline) 

May T1896) 25.2 cA ee ee . $59,002,600.00 
Amount expended for sippere of Gay EHOUIR inoladine 

TOEDAILS iy LG Soe 5a Berne oe pe a ee Bean erate Cw aroee a $105,845.30 
Additional amount ceae ae f0E fers hocks add supplies. . $5,008.98 
Total expenditure for the schools for the year, including 

text-books and supplies... . » . « . SLIL{bST Te 
Percentage of assessed valuation aaa bt for echouiss Te .0018 


Cost of instruction for each pupil, based on the number 
enrolled week ending January 31, 1896, including inci- 


dentals, text-books and supplies ........ ; $38.54 
Cost of text-books and supplies for each pupil, based on ithe 
number enrolled week ending January 31,1896 .... $1.73 


Whole number of different pupils enrolled in all the schools 
for the year ending July 1, 1895, including the kinder- 


PATLenS cnc eragin oy anes Sy ie Ae sige CAs ee tar ea 2,859 
Average whole number for the Fear nore. 2,347 
Percentage of attendance in all the eenoolal paneds on eit 

averace wholemumber) 2 a eae fans ees Meare it a 92 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of age ... ; 338 

6 “ts between eight and fourteen years wee age. 1,474 

a ES under five years of age .. ... 238 

Bt “6 enrolled in all the schools for the cay 

ending January 31, 1896 (boys, 1,449; girls, 1,446) .. 2,895 

Of which there are in the High School . . . . . . 265, or 9.2 per cent. 
Grammar schools. . 1,280, or 44.2 per cent. 

Primary schools ... . . 926, or 82 per cent. 

Kindergartens .. . . 424, or 14.6 per cent. 

Average number of pupils to each teacher in High School . 20 

“6 ‘ at os ae Grammar schools 43 

sh ae ge RS ge Primary schools 37 

vy < cs as Ja Kindergartens . 24 
Number of teachers in the High School. ......... 13 

¢ as “s.-Grammar SCHOOIS.. ‘so /caaua bere 30 

fe Ay 5 Primaryi schools vy" aot ake ie 25 

6 ae CC th INGGSPAYtenicen:- cou e. Pasir 18 


Special teachers: drawing, 2; music, 2; sewing, 3; cook- 

ing, 2; manual training, 3; military drill, 1; instructor 

in’ French, 1; substitutess:3 Gabe” 7%. Ver, eee ee 17 
Total number of teachers in day schools ...... itu Ne 103 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Brookline :-— 


In this, my sixth annual report, I propose to limit myself 
to a brief recital of the principal events of the past year. 
The general theory upon which we are working has been 
repeatedly stated, and some things affecting our organization 
were treated at length last year. It will be sufficient at 
present to speak of the features of our school work that are 
distinctly new, and to report upon the practical working of 
the various departments. 

The work in all grades has gone forward steadily and 
smoothly. Nothing unpleasant has happened to disturb or 
hinder us. Teachers have shown an increasing strength and 
zeal, and parents have been exceptionally considerate and 
helpful. The completion of the High School building, the 
furnishing of offices for the School Committee and Superin- 
tendent in the old building, the formation of the Education 
Society for the purpose of uniting the home and the school, 
and the Training Class for College Graduates, have given a 
certain distinction to the past year, and promise great bene- 
fits in the future. 


Health in the Schools. 


The fact that certain schools have suffered from contagious 
diseases should be regarded as no reflection upon those 
schools or their appointments. The primary cause of these 
epidemics is undoubtedly to be sought either in the homes 
or in their surroundings; but the close contact of children, 
one with another in school, renders it possible for such 
diseases to be easily communicated, and imposes upon school 
authorities the necessity of taking every possible precaution 
to prevent contagion. The Board of Health has shown its 
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promptness and efficiency by the isolation of all cases of 
malignant diseases as soon as discovered, and by the adoption 
of rules that prevent children from the same family orthe same 
house attending school. As an extreme measure, the board 
has advised the closing of certain schools for brief periods. 
The daily inspection of the schools by physicians during the 
existence of an epidemic has proven to be a wise preventive 
measure. Among the steps taken the past year to reduce 
the danger of infection, has been the abolition from the 
schools of slates and sponges, the furnishing of individual 
pencils, and for the most part of individual books for read- 
ing. The request made recently by the Board of Health 
that pupils be asked to provide small towels and drinking 
cups for personal use, has also been communicated to the 
teachers, and by them to the pupils. To this request a large 
number have responded. The ladies of the School Commit- 
tee, with the Superintendent, met the janitors in December, 
and discussed the possibility of using a solution of soda for , 
the thorough cleansing of the floors, desks, door-knobs, ete. 
The experiment was tried during the holiday vacation, and 
when the schools opened in January the buildings presented 
an unusually cleanly appearance. The question how often 
this process shall be applied has not yet been fully decided. 

Much needed improvements have been made during the 
past year in the Parsons School. 

The committee are all aware of the primitive and unsuatis- 
factory condition of the sanitary appointments at the Heath 
School. Plans should be matured at once for providing 
what is needed, so that the work may be done during the 
summer vacation. 

The plant for heating and ventilating the Manual Training 
building has been under criticism so long and the repeated 
attempts to improve it have fallen so far short of being suc- 
cessful, that I take pleasure in testifying to the willingness 
shown by the contractors, Messrs. Smith & Anthony, to do 
everything in their power to correct the defects, and in ° 
saying that at length the desired end appears to have been 
satisfactorily accomplished. The building is now made com- 
' fortable in every part. 
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Instruction. 


Under this head may properly be included all the activities 
that make up the life of the school, as well as the work of 
teachers in making the conditions favorable for moral, phys- 
ical and intellectual growth. ‘‘Instruction” means more 
than it once did. There was a time when it included little 
more than the hearing of lessons; gradually it came to 
embrace such explanations, comments, descriptions and ques- 
tions as a wise teacher would desire to offer. During this 
stage, the discipline of the school, and all attempts at 
moral and physical training, were treated as distinct features. 
Latterly we are coming to believe that the school life, like 
all life, is a unit; that teaching includes not only the hearing 
and giving of lessons, but all those influences, seen and 
uriseen, that affect the pupil for good or for evil, developing 
his body, shaping his character, sharpening his faculties, 
refining his feelings, and fostering the best life of which he 
is capable. In the light of such a conception of instruction, 
we get a truer notion of what education is, and what a 
teacher must be to meet the large demands now made upon 
her. 

Our teachers appreciate the value of self-direction and 
self-sovernment; hence less. stress is laid upon what the 
pupils can be made to do by rules and commands, and more 
upon what they do by themselves and for themselves. It 
has sometimes been suggested that we do too much for the 
pupils. Others have thought that we were not ready 
enough to assist and explain. Doubtless both criticisms may 
have been applicable in certain cases; but in the main, I 
think the teachers have found the golden mean of doing 
neither too much nor too little; at least that 1s what we 
have striven for. In short, there is in most of our school 
rooms less of the letter that killeth, and more of'the spirit 
that maketh alive, and all this is the teachers’ work. It 
is instruction. If it be asked, ‘‘ how about results?” we may 
say, follow the boys and girls that leave our schools, and 
see what account they render in their performance of duty 
in all the relations of life. There is no better way of fairly 
testing the value of any system of instruction and training. 
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During the past year considerable emphasis has been 
placed upon the distinction to be made between the mechan- 
ical or automatic side of instruction, and the development or 
culture side. In dealing with such matters as numerical 
computation, reading, spelling, punctuation, ete., rigorous 
drill is given until the reactions are prompt, and the habit 
of doing the thing is definitely fixed. On the other hand, 
in dealing with culture subjects, there is less repetition, but 
more attempts at vividness and forcible impression. Reviews 
that kill interest and make stupid what ought to electrify 
and delight the child, have been in the pasta powerful con- 
sumer of time and vitality. 

It has been found necessary to use the most direct, simple 
and straightforward methods of doing every kind of school 
work. This is well illustrated in the teaching of arithmetic, 
as well as geography. It also appears in the change from 
slanting to vertical writing, and once this method has been 
thoroughly gained, all written work can be examined and 
corrected with half the strain upon eye and nerve that has 
been occasioned in the past. 

It does not seem desirable at this time to enter into par- 
ticulars respecting the different branches of instruction, 
except, perhaps, manual training. The results in all subjects, 
including music, drawing, science and physical culture, 
improve with each succeeding year. Those teachers who 
come newly into the schools have to be diligent in studying 
the conditions, and in fitting themselves to do the work 
assigned. 


Manual Training. 


The organization of this department is much improved by 
having one instructor do all the teaching required in the 
Lincoln School, while another is confined to the shop in the 
Lawrence School, which provides for boys from the Pierce 
and Devotion as well as the Lawrence. 

Miss Woodberry, the instructor at the Lawrence School, 
is following the models used in the Sloyd Training School in 
Boston, conducted by Mr. Gustaf Larrson. Much attention 
is paid to accuracy of measurement, neatness of execution 
and finish. The results promise to be of a high order. 
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Mr. Owens is accomplishing work at the Lincoln School 
that is superior to that done there hitherto. The boys 
seem thoroughly interested, and work attentively and 
earnestly. 

The department of manual training in the High School is 
gradually being organized under Mr. Edwin P. Hutchinson. 
As an equivalent to this provision for the boys, the 
Domestic Science Laboratory in the High School offers to 
the girls advanced instruction in cookery and emergency 
work. Miss M. M. Everett, from the Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has charge of this branch and devotes 
three days in each week to it. While this kind’ of training 
is comparatively new, and there are few examples of it to be 
seen, yet it is believed that the problem will be successfully 
solved here. 

Miss Johnson is also working out a High School course in 
needle work. 


The Education Society. 


It has long been a dictum in the educational world that 
codperation between the home and the school is of the first 
consequence. It has also been argued that the more intelli- 
gent the people of a community are, concerning the aims 
and methods of the schools, the better can the desired 
coéperation be secured. 

The Brookline Education Society, which has grown up 
during the past year, and which now numbers nearly 500 
members, is a realization of the proverb that ‘*In union 
there is strength.” This society, with its several com- 
mittees, all studying the various problems that confront us, 
ready to assist as opportunity offers, the meetings for 
social intercourse and discussion, courses of lectures upon 
the most vital questions of the time, —all these forms of 
activity tend to give a certain trend to local sentiment and 
interest that cannot be too highly appreciated. 

Many of those who have become active members of the 
society are persons carrying large responsibilities, and 
whose cares leave them little leisure, but they have entered 
heartily into the work, and are doing much to develop wisely 
the plans of the organization. 
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Already several other towns, attracted by what Brookline 
has done, have been induced to form similar associations. 
It will not be strange that if from this beginning a movement 
should be started which would result in the more thorough 
organization of communities throughout the country. 


The Training Class. 


It has not been unusual for a town to form a class of those 
desiring to become teachers, and to give them such training, 
theoretical and practical, as circumstances permit. But for 
the first time a training class was organized in Brookline 
last September, the members of which were graduates of 
college. From twelve who applied, eight were selected, all 
of whom had sustained high rank in scholarship. 

The work assigned to the members of the class has been, 
first, observation and practice under direction ; second, read- 
ing upon educational problems, and the preparation of a 
paper; third, attendance upon such weekly lectures and 
teachers’ meetings as have been provided. The interest and 
diligence shown has been most commendable. Most of the 
young ladies are developing a good degree of teaching power, 
and are winning the good opinion of teachers and pupils. 
During the coming weeks a series of conferences will be held, 
at each of which a paper will be read by some member of 
the training class. The subject will then be discussed 
under the leadership of some person especially assigned for 
the occasion. 

Doubtless several members of this class will find perma- 
nent employment in Brookline, and the others will certainly 
find fruitful occupation elsewhere. I desire to bespeak for 
this experiment the hearty approval and interest of the 
School Committee and the town. 


The High School. 


The most important achievement has been the completion 
of the new High School building. As it is in contemplation 
to publish hereafter a somewhat complete description of the 
building and its various appointments, I will refer only briefly 
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here to the relation which the High School bears to the 
school system and to the community. 

As concerns its curriculum, it should be regarded as a 
continuation of the grade work done below. As in passing 
from grade to grade, so our pupils enter the High School 
upon recommendation of their teachers, and virtually continue 
the studies they have already begun. This has become 
especially true since the introduction of Latin, French and 
algebra into the Grammar Schools. There need be no 
sensible break in the course, and a good degree of unity is 
possible. 

The differentiation and specialization which attend all 
growth become more marked in these last four years of the 
school life. Moreover, the pupils are older, their intellectual 
powers are more mature, and they should be allowed some 
choice of studies in view of their special tastes and aptitudes. 
But college requirements exert a powerful influence in deter- 
mining the quality and quantity of High School instruction 
—an influence that amounts almost to tyranny. The life of 
many of our secondary schools is narrowed to meet these 
requirements ; and it needs courage of a high order to with- 
stand the pressure which they tend to occasion. 

Because of the facts which I have just mentioned, there is 
needed for High School purposes an equipment in respect to 
building, apparatus, teachers, etc., that is superior to any 
other. This you have furnished, and it is evident that the 
citizens of the town appreciate your liberal treatment of this 
problem. Under a continuation of this broad policy the 
school should rank with the best institutions of the kind in 
the country. 

The Brookline High School should become, and _ is likely 
to become, a sort of Peoples’ University, an educational, 
literary and art center, where young and old may go for 
mutual help and inspiration. 

The generous gifts of works of art and books already 
made by several citizens should suggest to many others the 
grand opportunity here afforded to increase the efficiency 
of the High School. 


il 
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In conclusion, permit me to express my sense of personal 
obligation to the committee and the citizens of Brookline 
for their considerate kindness during the five and one-half 
years I have served them. Nothing has contributed so much 
to the progress of the work as the confidence shown toward 
officers and teachers, and the freedom permitted them in the 
discharge of their duties. Moreover, the labors of the Super- 
intendent have often been lightened by members of the com- 
mittee who have been able and willing to give much time 
and toil in order that needed improvements might be accom- 
plished. I must also testify to the loyalty and zeal shown 
by all principals and teachers. 

| Respectfully submitted, 


SAMUEL T. DuTToNn, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Such portions of the reports of the Head Master of the 
High School, and of some of the instructors in special 
departments, as will inform the citizens of the town concern- 
ing the work of the year and what has been accomplished, 
are appended. 
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REPORT OF THE HEAD MASTER OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Attendance. 
Whole number enrolled for school year ending July, 1895 . . . . . . 256 
FF ‘ ba ‘¢ present year, up to date, Jan. 31, 1896. . 280 
Number of boys belonging to the school Jan. 31,1895 .... .115 
_ ‘* girls e A OPI gy) all hawks LQUD <+5- 0) ee) 4] ee 
Lig ‘¢ boys ‘ = De aa ob ALOd OT cots ome gare 
feces re ee Ua at louGe te. aM . Gt lok a aUo 
GAIN er CEN bar gigi. © tart eon Oe 
Average attendance for the year ending July 1,1895 .... . 227 
MMIC. CAC CISSGu ch... ede es me ee La doy 49°: TTF, 84: Iv. 86 
Number of special students ..... Rr Se Ae ene 


Proportion of scholars-preparing for hieher institations: . . 49 per cent. 


The above statement shows two facts which are especially worthy of 
remark: First, that the proportion of college pupils is very large; 
secondly, that we have more boys than girls, which is quite unusual in a 
‘school of this grade. 

Thirty-two students completed the course and received diplomas at the 
graduating exercises in June, 1895. An attractive musical programme 
was rendered by the school chorus and orchestra. Rev. Reuen Thomas, 
D. D., delivered an address upon *‘ The Educational Outlook,” and the 
chairman of the School Committee presented the diplomas. 

Eighteen of the graduates were admitted by examination or certificate 
to higher institutions :— 6 to Harvard University, 2 to Williams College, 
1 to Brown University, 1 to Tufts College, 1 to the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1 to the Lawrence Scientific School, 1 to Radcliffe 
College and 5 to Smith College. 


Prizes. 


The winners of the J. Murray Kay prizes for the year 1894-95 were as 
follows : — 


Historical Essays — Margaret E. May, Emily P. Locke. 
Elocution —Girl’s prize, Olive M. Belches. Boy’s prize, Marshall 
Stearns. 


The William H. Lincoln Medals. 


For excellence in English — Gold medal, won by H. Percy Macomber. 
For excellence in German — Silver medal, won by Arthur W. Spencer. 
For excellence in Greek — Silver medal, won by Mildred R. Boody. 

For excellence in Physics — Silver medal, won by Frank L. Clark. 

For excellence in Mathematics — Silver medal, won by Philip R. Dunbar. 


Growth and Character of the School. 


The accompanying graphic charts, which were prepared by the secre- 
tary, Miss Tomlinson, reveal many interesting facts concerning the 
growth and character of the school. 
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Chart 1 compares the increase in population of Brookline with the 
increase in total enrolment of high school pupils, and the increase in 
average number of pupils attending the High School. The population 
statistics are divided by 100,‘to bring the population line upon the same 
scale as the school lines. The increase in population for 1890-96 is based 
upon estimates. The enrolment and average attendance at the High 
School for 1896 is based upon the week ending January 31st. 


Chart 2 shows the average number of pupils attending the Brookline 
public schools for 1860-1895. 


Chart 3 shows the falling off in membership of classes from year to 
year while in the High School, and discloses the fact that-a much larger 
proportion than formerly are remaining to complete the course. 


Chart 4 shows for a period of eleven years the percentage of the 
school preparing for higher institutions. It has steadily increased until 
now it represents about half of our pupils. 
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The proper recognition of this change in the character of the school, 
from one where but a few were prepared for college, to one where prepa- 
ration for college and the technical school has assumed such proportions, 
is of supreme importance, if we are to continue to merit the confidence 
of the community. While the other side of the school should never be 
forgotten,—should, indeed, command our first and best thought,—the con- 
ditions governing the preparatory work should be made as nearly ideal as 
possible. Our success as a fitting school will depend largely upon an 
adequate and competent teaching corps, and a generous time allotment in 
which to meet the college requirements. 
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Chart 5 well illustrates the duration and continuity of all subjects of 
the curriculum. The width of each stream is determined by the number 
of hours of recitation per week. In the High School the time devoted 
to preparation is relatively greater and the recitation periods are, in 
some instances, shorter, which accounts for the shrinkage in width of 
some currents. This is true of English and History. Domestic Science, 
on the contrary, receives the maximum of time in the seventh grade. 

It will be seen at a glance that the boy who turns his face collezewards 
early, may cover a very considerable part of the journey before he enters 


. the High School. With an opportunity to begin French in the seventh 


grade, Latin in the eighth grade, and elementary Algebra and Geometry 
in the ninth grade, he will no longer be at a disadvantage when compared 
with the boy attending a school which offers a six years’ course in prepar- 
ation for college. 

The other requisite for a first-class school is a greater proportionate 
number of male teachers. The growth of the school, the unusually large 
percentage of boys and the increasing amount of college preparatory 
work, all justify such a recommendation. 


New Courses. 


By a vote of the committee the advanced Manual Training School, estab- 
lished a year ago last September, was consolidated with the High School 
at the beginning of the present year. It followed as a natural conse- 
quence that manual training, mechanical drawing and domestic science 
were offered as electives to all our students. To such of the boys as are 
preparing for higher technical schools, the first two will be of great 
value, enabling them to anticipate some of the prescribed shopwork. 
Domestic science has been very generally elected by pupils of every 
class, and bids fair to be still more highly prized when its aims are 
better understood. 

There have been two classes in manual training,— the one made up of 
students from the third and fourth classes, fifteen in all, who devote six 
hours per week to pattern work and one and one-half hours to foundry 
work; the other, consisting of fourteen pupils from the first, second 
and third classes, who give one and one-half hours to pattern work two 
afternoons in the week. ‘Twelve boys from the two upper classes have 
given one and one-third hours per week to mechanical drawing. In 
both of these courses the interest is well sustained. 


Lectures. 


The efforts of the teachers have been supplemented and the life of the 
school enriched by frequent addresses upon a great variety of topics. 
Among those who have spoken to our students have been Prof. Hugo K. 
Schilling, of Harvard University; Prof. Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell 
University; Rev. H. S. Nash, D. D., Miss Vida D. Scudder, and Mr. 
Osborne Howes. 

Mr. Charles Carleton Coffin, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison, Mr. Charles C. Soule, Mr. Edwin D. Mead and Rey. 
Erastus Blakeslee have given an afternoon course of historical lectures, 
to which the grammar school children have been invited. 
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Besides these there have been the evening lectures of the Education 
Society and the High School Extension Course. The latter, for the 
present season, consists of two Shakespearean readings by Rey. Reuen 
Thomas, D. D.; three lectures on Spanish literature, by Judge Charles 
H. Drew; and Miss Weir’s ‘‘ History of Art” course. 

D. S. SANFORD. 


REPORT OF THE INSTRUCTOR OF DRAWING. 


So full a report was made last year that it seems scarcely necessary to 
enter very fully into the details of the present year’s work in art. 

The plan upon which we are working is in general the same as that in 
use last year. In brief it is as follows: Through the autumn the topic 
is nature-study and drawing with brush and color, including both scien- 
tific and artistic rendering. This leads by natural sequence in November 
and December to the subject of design and decoration. Through the 
first winter month design is continued, and something of historic orna- 
ment in free brush work is introduced; three months of object drawing 
follows, not limited to the type solids, but including many simple familiar 
objects. Clear seeing, accurate rendering and ready, free expression are 
the motives. Through the spring and early summer the child is brought 
again face to face with Nature. * * * °* Ags this is a report of 
what has been done, I would refer those who are interested in the results 
to the schools themselves, where the work of the children can be seen. 

The art department of the High School has been greatly helped by its 
removal to larger quarters. It now has a well-lighted drawing-room, a 
small studio for advanced students, and an art room large and well- 
lighted and of pleasing proportions, which, it is hoped, may ultimately 
contain collections of casts, photographs, art books, prints, engravings, 
color prints, and a variety of beautiful objects suitable for such a purpose. 

With such an equipment the art department of a high school might 
easily become an art center, not only for teachers and pupils, but for the 
larger life of the town. A beginning has already been made by gifts 
from three benefactors, of more than two hundred reproductions, includ- 
ing many Braun photographs of drawings and pictures by the great 
Italian masters, Giotto, Fra Angelico, Botticelli, Raphael, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michael-angelo, Titian; and of the northern masters, Albert 
Diirer, Holbein, Rembrandt, and the Spanish Velasquez. 

Photographs of English, French, and Italian cathedrals, and enlarged 
reproductions of American buildings and portraits of statesmen hang in 
the corridors. 

Three large casts, a fine one of the Venus of Melos, the Winged 
Samothracian Victory, a bust of Zeus, and a group of Singing Boys by 
Donatello, form the beginning of a cast collection. 

The work of the art department is carried on in practically the same 
lines as those planned last year. The drawing of objects in pencil, 
monochrome and color, and, in the spring, out-door sketching, occupy the 
first year. 
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Cast drawing in charcoal, pen and ink drawing, and later in the year a 
short course on the history of art, fill the second year. 

The third and fourth years’ work is elective. Cast drawing, design, 
and something of composition, are introduced. This with better class- 
room facilities can develop more fully after the present year. 

My associate, Miss Annie B. Chamberlain, has been of invaluable 
assistance in developing the primary work in harmony with our larger 
methods, and in assisting in the High School work. 

The interest and sympathy of the committee have helped our past 
efforts; to them we still look for appreciation and aid. 

February 14, 1896. IRENE WEIR. 


REPORT OF THE TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


The Primary Schools. 


It has long been felt that the music work of the primary schools was 
much more dry and uninteresting than it need be, but we have been com- 
pelled to choose between unintelligent rote singing and the use of 
material within the intelligence of the children, which is quite devoid of 
musical beauty. I have chosen, therefore, to continue the attempt to 
develop the musical intelligence at the expense of that which is more 
interesting, until we could obtain material better suited to the purpose. 

Since the last report I have prepared a course of exercises for the first 
year in the primary school. There is a need for more material of this 
kind for the second- and third-year primary classes, but the demands of 
teaching have left neither time nor strength with which to pursue this 
work further. 


The Grammar Schools. 


In the primary classes and the lower grammar grades I have sought 
to give an increased interest to the music lessons by the introduction of 
songs culled from many sources and furnished to the individual scholars 
in an inexpensive form. In the upper grammar classes the same plan 
has been carried out, to some extent, but at this stage the music under 
study is of sufficient attractiveness in itself to prevent a loss of interest. 
All these efforts have been met with the heartiest cooperation on the 
part of the assistant music teacher and the regular teachers. As a 
result, [am able to report a deeper interest in the study of music 
throughout the schools than I have before seen. 


AN EXHIBITION. 


The regular teachers’ meeting in March, 1895, was devoted to the inter- 
ests of music. I made a brief address on this occasion, which was 
followed by an exhibition of some of the interesting possibilities of 
public school music. The first class from the Robert C. Winthrop 
School, Miss Anna M. Taylor, teacher, gave an example of the possibility 
of correlating music and nature study. 
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The third class from the same school, Miss Annie G. Molloy, teacher, 
gave an exhibition of intelligent two-part singing in a primary school, 
and closed with a performance of the ‘* Statue Song.” 

The fourth class from the William H. Lincoln School, Miss Florence 
E. Sanderson, teacher, presented an illustration of clear enunciation with 
rapid singing in connection with the performance of a two-part song. 

The fifth class from the same school, Miss Matilda B. Doland, teacher, 
illustrated the correlation of music study and physical exercises in the 
performance of motions and songs from ‘Musical Gestures,” by Dr. J. FP. 
Bridge, organist and choirmaster of Westminster Abbey. 

The sixth class from the Pierce School, Miss Adeline Dodge, teacher, 
presented a composition on Mendelssohn, following it with a performance 
of one of his songs arranged for three voices. The eighth and ninth 
classes from the same school, Miss Harriet R. Palmer and Miss Mary 
McSkimmon, teachers, presented an historic paper, connecting contempor- 
aneous political events with the life of the great composer, John Sebastian 
Bach, followed by the singing of a chorale from the ‘‘ Passion Music.” 
The eighth and ninth classes from the Lawrence School, Miss Sarah E. 
Bruce and Miss Elizabeth W. Bean, teachers, presented a paper on ‘‘ Good 
Music,” and illustrated it by rendering selections from the prescribed 
course of study, thus proving that grammar school children can under- 
stand and appreciate that which is worthy and dignified in music. At the 
graduating exercises of this school last June, one of the graduates pre- 
sented a paper on ‘‘ England’s Progress,” which was followed by the 
singing of ‘‘ St. George for England,” and one of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
worthily set to music, thus correlating music with history and literature. 


.The High School. 


The music study in the High School has been pursued this year under 
somewhat discouraging conditions. Nevertheless, we have done our best 
to recover from this loss since the school became fairly settled in the new 
building. The orchestra is in good condition, and is larger than ever. 
1 wish to see an orchestra in the High School which shall be complete 
in all its parts. Enough has already been accomplished to prove 
that such an effort can succeed under suitable conditions. We are 
indebted to Mr. William H. Lincoln for a fine set of clarinets which are 
being played by two young ladies, who are growing rapidly in efficiency. 
We have the players for other instruments, but no instruments, nor 
the means of obtaining them. ‘ 

It is my conviction that public school music is yet to attract the atten- 
tion of our best musicians, and greatly to uplift the musical, moral and 
political interests of our country. Toward this end, Brookline has the 
opportunity of contributing very much, and the time is ripe for a more 
earnest effort in this direction than has yet been made. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my appreciation of the faithful and 
intelligent services of the assistant music teacher, Miss Ella F. Story, 
which have contributed much toward whatever of success has been 
attained. 

SAMUEL W. COLE. 
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THE EVENING SCHOOL. 


The evening school opened on Wednesday, Oct. 30, and the first three 
nights were devoted mainly to classifying the students,—a somewhat 
difficult task, considering the differences in years and attainments on the 
part of the pupils, and the variety of subjects for which we wished to 
make provision. 

The classification which we found most satisfactory, and which gave 
us the best results, was substantially this: 

1. A class for beginners, of both sexes, who could read or write but 
very little or not at all, and who wished to devote their whole time to 
one or both of these subjects. 

2. A class composed of boys only, say up to the age of 13 or 14 years: 

8. A class composed of young men; and, 

4. A class of young women and girls. 

Reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling and English were provided for 
each grade, and while anything like an elaborate programme was not 
attempted, we found that the pupils enjoyed thoroughly the frequent 
short talks on history, hygiene, and literature, and the practical lessons 
in letter- writing and book-keeping. 

The total number registered up to Feb. 14 was 101, with an average 
attendance per night of forty-six. The average attendance up to Christ- 
mas was very much larger than this, and would have afforded plenty of 
work for four teachers instead of three. Since then we have experienced, 
in common with evening schools everywhere, a considerable falling off,— 
not quite so noticeable in January as in February. 

The above figures, showing total registration and average attendance, 
do not include the class in mechanical and architectural drawing, a report 
of which accompanies this. 

With a sufficient number of wide-awake teachers, properly equipped 
rooms, and a plentiful supply of modern text-books, we see no reason 


why the evening school may not fulfill its mission. 
O. H. BRESEE. 


EVENING DRAWING SCHOOL. 


The total number of students registered during the year was 18; the 
number in the school at present (Feb. 12) 12; the average attendance per 
night, 11. 

The time is entirely devoted to mechanical drawing, and to only one 
side of that subject, viz., building construction. Machine drawing is not 
taught, because all the pupils are carpenters, with one exception; there- 
fore the course of study is planned to meet the needs of these men.. The 
fact that these practical men attend regularly, shows conclusively the 
utility of the school. 

Many buildings are constantly being erected in this town, thus causing 
a number of mechanics engaged in this work to reside here permanently. 
Many of these men would be glad to avail themselves of the opportunities 
offered by the school if they knew of its existence. Hand-bills, giving 
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full information, if posted in various parts of the town previous to the 
opening of school, would accomplish this object. 

The blackboard used at present is not at all adequate to the work. One 
twice as large is indispensable, if the best results are to be obtained, as 
considerable time must now be wasted in drawing the large constructions 


piecemeal on the small board. 
FRANCIS J. FLANAGAN. 


REPORT OF THE TRUANT OFFICER. 


While the number of arrests is one more than the previous year, a 
marked decrease will be noticed in the number of cases of absence investi- 
gated, also in the number found to be truants. 


Number of cases of absence investigated. ... :... : . .«... .. 1,418 
Number found ‘to ,be-truantgo.c. 6 een teen ie ee ee eee 44 
Number of arrests 5 
Number of convictions 5 
Number committed to the Talon Gainer Triiant thon at Walpole . 3 
Number placed on probation. ..... 2 
Number returned from Union County Aare: Beier pines the nua 
year by reason of expiration of sentence... .°2) 2. eae e ee 2 
Number now at the Union County Truant School ..... NA ae 3 
FRED. H. ROBINSON. 
REPORT OF PENNY SAVINGS 

From February 1, 1894, to February 1, 1896. 
Total amount collected... . BS Ree. «a % $6,398/88 

Number of pupils saving, Feb. is 1896 aida Rapes 4% 1,364 

Number holding bank books Feb. 1, 1896. Ryd ae ta Pe yf 
Total amount collected In: fivevy ears. oes Ue Se yee Ree nL oe 
soi oh Seer Ieee nme CGR um Re Cie sos 4 8 8 12 77 
as EO QE WES che R ama ne (es 9 hs eee gl RMR pa ee 10 42 

Report for Two Years—1894-95. 

Boylston! Schools. nF. ge Rae AE ele eae a ve 
Cabot 3 BPR ih LACED er ee SME NIR ARN DG aaltah Pniy Boe 444 42 
Devotion as ah CA ea Dros ea RS CPS ee Rae 283 57 
Lincoln 66 oe Wi cane EOE a gdolfiko t tage bat Teich ReemnGe) St tticn Ren AR Ca il ee 
Longwood ‘ SP Set RI! LUT See Beaiet on arine x6 Me eRe) 4, 28 42 
Lawrence ‘ orihsho thd kok coatGry heen e, ead & eae tna knead 555 84 
Heath BL Pera yor oe Cunt aah ea ae Pe oh 370 23 
Newton-8t..9 5 iy. ius. ano eae Pe hea ee ti heer ep aA 89 99 
Pierce Primary School AES SOUP aaa haha TV aA MONE a an Ds fet RY 907 17 
Pierce Grammar ‘ Rees 15 eee nos Ala et hah ae A A 663 84 
i alat cllab emus ata hace PCT SRR Ui PA 459 60 
Sewall ns Cay ee Pee PIA MeO pe ah Soe Bk | De eS 429 09 
Winthrop School . SRP Pt areke yo ret a #. hak, ahve tgk? he (Mere, 327 40 


$6,393 58 
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TEACHERS. 


HIGH. 


Daniel S. Sanford . 
John C. Packard 


George B. Wilson. . . 
Anna M: Johnson. .. 


Marie E. Gerlach . 
Mary P. Frye. . 

A. May Frost. . 
Frances C. Goodwin 


Maude A. Hartwell . : 


Helen P. Howell 
L. G. Adams 3 
Annie B. Tomlinson . 


Margaret M. Everett . 


PIERCE. 
Mary McSkimmon 
Harriet R. Palmer 


Eliza M. T. Ransom . 


Adeline Dodge 
Liaaa D2 Putter, .~: 
Eimma A. George . 
Mary E. Raymond 
Margaret E. Malone 
Abby F. Bosworth 
Nelly W. French 
Lida J. Wilde. . 


Won. H. LINCOLN. 
Ruth E. Lander... 


Adela F. Rockwood. . 


Elizabeth Gleason. . 
Georgia L. Martin 
Helen P. Bennett . 
Dorcas C. Higgins 
Kate Stanley .. 
Anna M. Warren 
Mary E. Taylor . 


Florence E. Sanderson 
Sara M. Chamberlain’. 


Mabel T. Wellman 


LAWRENCE. 
Elizabeth W. Bean 
Sarah E. Bruce. . 
Eudora T. Eltinge 


Harriet E. Moses: .. 


Hortense M. Wiggin 
Dora T. Maine . . 


Harriet M. Blake. . . 


Room. 
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GRADE. 


IX. 

Vials 

Vil: 
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Assistant. (IX.) 
Mx 


LVS; 
III. 
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EVe: 
At 
Assistant. 


1 Be 

VIII. 
VII. 
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IV. 
Assistant. 


BEGAN 
SERVICE. 


Sept., 1891 
Sept., 1890 
Sept., 1894 
Dec., 1884 
Jan., 1893 
Sept., 1871 
Dec., 1890 
Sept., 1894 
Sept., 1893 
Sept., 1894 
Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1895 


Feb., 1893 
Sept., 1886 
Mar. 1894 
Dec., 1891 
Feb., 1896 


ADT ASLE 
Apr., 1874 
Sept., 1872 
Sept., 1883 
Oct., 1889 
Feb., 1894 
May, 1887 
Oct AlI1877 
Sept., 1894 
Apr., 1893 


Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1893 
Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1894 
Sept., 1895 
Feb., 1896 


Sept., 1879 
Sept., 1891 
Feb., 1895 
Jan., 1894 
Mar., 1891 
Sept., 1891 
Jan., 1896 


PRESENT 
SALARIES. 


$3,500 
2,200 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
1,000 
900 
700 
1,000 
700 
700 
600 


1,500 
800 
700 
700 
400 
725 
700 
725 
725 
700 
550 


1,200 
700 
700 
700 
675 
700 
650 
650 
600 
625 
600 
400 
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Schools and Teachers — Continued. 


TEACHERS. Room. GRADE. etna 
HEATH. 
Mary J. Collingwood 1 EX VLEs Sept., 1874 
Matilda B. Doland 2 Wild Vile Sept., 1890 
Grace A. Robarts . 3 Via LV. Sept., 1895 
Margaret C. O’Hearn . 4 1) 8 9) 0 ie Sept., 1891 
Margaret J. Sweeney . 5 i Sept., 1883 
Fannie W. Kingsbury . 6 Kindergarten. Sept., 1892 
J. ELLIOT CABOT. 
Helen F. Wetnerbec 3 If. Jan., 1887 
Mabel C. Friend 2 i. Sept., 1892 
Mary KE. Kingsbury . 1 if Sept., 1881 
Anne P. Burgess 4 Kindergarten. Jan., 1891 
Florence Hersey 4 . Feb., 1892 
EDWARD DEVOTION. 
Fannie A. Manson . 4 WVibinee vole Apr., 1893 
Emma L. Zeigler . 3 Vey ee Sept., 1895 
Isabel W. Robinson . 2 JIT SSLT Mar., 1893 
M. Louise Ober. . . ] 1 Sept., 1895 
Anna M. Wakefield . 5 Kindergarten. Mar., 1893 
Lucy E. Bacon 5 A, Sept., 1895 
LONGWOOD. 
Louise F. DeBacon . 1 HOR RASIE ae Sept., 1895 
Helen Newell . 2 Kindergarten. Sept., 1891 
ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 
Annie G. Molloy 1 nil: May, 1888 
Elsie V. Robbins 2 Ho Sept., 1895 
Anna M. Taylor . : 4 1 Oct., 1882 
Katharine Wentworth . 3 Kindergarten. Sept., 1892 
Grace M. Driscoll 3 oe Sept., 1895 
THOMAS PARSONS. 

Louise C. Sawyer . 1 LY. Sept , 1892 
Susan C. Hayward. . 2 LIL: Sept., 1885 
Rose E. Ryan. . 3 Il. May, 1891 
Hattie L. Carr 4 1. Mar., 1882 

BOYLSTON. 
Emma L. Wiswall i. II. Sept., 1875 
Eva W. Cook. . 2 If. June, 1883 
Emma T. Lewis 3 I. Sept,, 1867 
Harriet B. Stodder. . 4 Kindergarten. | Sept., 1888 
Alice Nichols. . 4 ri Sept., 1895 

SEWALL. ; . 
Mabel Blaikie. . 5 By. Mar., 1896 
Helen A. Harris 4 eee Sept., 1894 
Harriet F. Paul . 5 Il. Sept., 1893 
Elizabeth C. Allen 1 1; Sept., 1895 
Alice H. Shaw 2 Kindergarten. Sept., 1890 
Lucy H. Maxwell . 2 cs Jan., 1896 


PRESENT 
SALARIES. 


$850 
750 
650 
650 
725 
500 


700 
625 
725 
600 
350 


700 
700 
650 
500 
550 
350 


500 
500 


700 
600 
725 
500 
300 


700 
725 
675 
725 


725 
725 
725 
700 
350 


650 
650 
650 
600 
600 
300 
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Schools and Teachers — Concluded. 


TEACHERS. 


Room. 


GRADE. 


NEWTON STREET. 
Mary EP Hyde in or: 1 


UNION BUILDING. 


Mary E. McNutt. 
Grace A. Potter . 


SUBSTITUTES. | 
Jessie H. Thompson. . 
Mary A. White...” 


HIGH. 


Annie B. Winchester 
Betsey Bean ? 


OxLp HIGH 
‘Grace W. Morrill . 
Mabel Hurd 


Kindergarten. 
66 


Kindergarten. 


66 


Kindergarten. 


oe 


OFFICERS AND SPECIAL TEACHERS: 


Superintendent of Schools 
Instructor in music . 
Ass’t instructor in music . 
Instructor in French... 
Instructor manual training 
Ass’t inst’r be £6 

Ass’t inst’r ae “ 


Instructors in drawing. { 


Inst’rs in domestic science { 


Instructors in sewing 


Instructor in military drill 
Clerk in Supt’s office . 


JANITORS: 


Samuel T. Dutton. 
Samuel W. Cole . 
Ella F. Story . 
Florence H. Long . 
Edw. P. Hutchinson 
Joseph E. Owens . 
S. Anna Woodberry 
Irene Weir 

AnnieB. Chamberlain 
Mary E. Jubb . 

S. Alice Sheldon. . 
Henrietta A. Nevers 
Catharine F.Johnson 
Alice A. Stevens. . 
Richard W. Sutton . 
Anna 8. Withington 


John P. Thomas, 21 White place 


Edward Moran, High street 


Owen Carey, 253 Boylston street . 
Richard Kelleher, 20 Sewall place . 

Thomas Harti oan, 66 Chestnut Hill avenue 
John J. Nyhen, 56 Walter avenue . 

Michael Fahey, 51 Walter avenue. . 

John McGinnis, 211 Pleasant street . 


John Edgar, 13 White place 


Lawrence Moran, Houlihanavenue . . 
William B. Webber, Newton street. . 


TRUANT OFFICER AND CLERK: 
Frederick H. Robinson, 14 Linden place. 


BEGAN 
SERVICE. 


Sept., 1870 


Sept., 1892 
Nov., 1893 


Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1895 


1891 
1896 


Feb., 
Jan., 


1892 
1895 


Mar., 
Oct); 


Sept., 1890 
Sept., 1884 
Sept., 1891 
Dec., 1892 
Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1891 
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REPORT OF THE BUILDING COMMITTEE 
ON THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Building Committee appointed by the town submitted 
a report last year informing the town of the contracts that 
had been made for the construction of the building, and 
expressing the belief that the entire cost would not exceed 
the appropriation of $200,000. Your committee has had 
this aim constantly in view, and have declined to make 
changes that would lead to an increase of this amount. We 
are pleased to say that the total sum will come within the 
appropriation. | 3 

As the building approached completion, and it became 
necessary to make arrangements for furnishing and equipping 
it for use, your committee secured estimates of the sum that 
would probably be necessary to include the grading and orna- 
mentation of the grounds, and the decoration of the large 
Assembly Hall. The grading included the cost and setting of 
the blue stone around the open spaces and at each side of the 
entrances, and the sum of three thousand dollars was asked 
for to decorate the hall. The town generously appropriated 
the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, being the amount of 
our estimate, which will not be exceeded. A few bills are 
not yet settled, as will appear. 

The heating and ventilating apparatus is not entirely satis- 
factory, and a few changes will be required to remedy 
defects. It is not expected the expense will be large, to 
produced the results desired. It should be stated that 
Messrs. Kenrick Brothers have performed their work in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The building most admirably fulfills its purpose, and is 
well equipped for the work. In regard to the external 
appearance, which has called forth some unfavorable criti- 
cism, the committee felt obliged to eliminate some features 
from the original plan on account of the expense ; otherwise 
the cost would have largely exceeded the appropriation, and 
this would not have been justifiable. 
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The committee have been obliged to give much personal 
attention to the work, both while it was in progress and. 
since its completion, in consequence of some unsatisfactory 
results in the heating, already stated, and defects in the 
electrical wiring, but the necessary changes will soon be 
made. Complaint has been made in respect to the acoustic 
properties of the Assembly Hall, and this matter is receiving 
our attention and it is expected an improvement will be 
effected. 

The tower will appear to serve a useful purpose by the 
addition of a clock face, and your committee have the matter 
under consideration. A most beautiful design has been 
furnished by the architects, but the expense is more than we 
can recommend the town to pay, and it should be met by the 
funds in hand, rather than call for an additional appropriation. 

The grounds have been laid out and ornamented with 
shrubs and plants under the direction of Messrs. Olmsted, 
Olmsted & Eliot, and will contribute greatly to the general 
effect. 

The expenses for construction are as follows: 


Construction. 

Norcross Brothers, foundation .....*. . . $15,296 00 

4 - building eit @ de etage 445682500 
Kenrick Brothers, heating and ventilating tay AB 40148 
James Tucker & Sons, plumbing . nat Rae 6,407 00 
Andrews, Jaques & Rantoul, architects . Serta 8,619 45 
Elliot E. Sayward, superintending jk ee gee 2,544 23 
A. H. French, engineering .. SAS gp ye eee 45 00 
F. W. Chandler, Pe ae plans SNPS ne aie at gota 50 00 
Advertising .. PRM Be med 29 10 
Highland Foundry Co., stoves . hs oe at aha Male 225 00 
Jamaica Plain Gas Light COME shied Cleg wecat hemes 114.92 
H. G. Jordan & Co., coal Ee pas ret ROME hsb 663 27 
oe Ma SCAIIANS cll O. aes erate rine GE eke ah 90 
Eat Near ce nua ee are aN 5 35 
Hayes. Xpress Abeta g Poets aw he deest en be 2 00 
Percy W. Kenway, heating and ventilating engineer 308 75 
J...) bell, DIBCK BORLA Stivers) or ton lett Beles es 248 50 
Boston Blower Co. . . : he 1 a Web Re 24 26 
Brookline Water Department eT fb Pm, Bee eee 41 12 

—— $197,608 33 
Cr. 
BY Bods BOGS wink {pu Se meee ee? tainpe ee aes $22 66 
BYTOM ACS SO cas eas te ene tee oan 112 50 
— 135 16 


Carried: SOreara a on tae ant Ae oa ee ae $197,473 17 
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BROUGHE TOTROGV I i Sp Baal a a east 4) ote OIOT 410 LE 
UNPAID BILLS. 

Andrews, Jaques & Rantoul, balance. ..... $1,485 42 

Boston. Blower Cows cfr fesia ses. re? nei 96 71 
—— 1,582 13 
$199,005 30 
Balance unexpended..... PIMP ORs es Arete ve 994 70 
$200,000 00 


Furnishing Account. 


Norcross Brothers, furnishing laboratories, blue 


stone,;etc.> .%. ua bavetix’ eiielre sts P0, 200.99 
Brookline Water Department Savant ACO ee ent a ks 65 91 
Be WoN eal, Jno < ue Pade teks Gio « 49 98 
Labor, teaming, and erading eerie Covte tebe eda 38,050 67 
Olmsted, Olmsted: So WllObe cb! wt eee as ee 263 84 
Furniture, carpets, etc., fittings and laboratories 9,091 45 
Decorating halls, corridors, OLE rey tetace ale te/ or iat. 2,086 76 
dea Oe Muldowney . Peat are sVale eds Te 245 98 
John Cook, work in Science Room . St wei. ae 45 75 
Apa edaAbby: & Co. \* « Cue ee eet Te OE etl a tl Cooke 18 00 
Shreve, Crump & Low Co. sR tetas te 1,985 40 
EXPresst ies Rar oe sehe cst Ns etd 
James Tucker & Sons, ‘plumbing . PRP Mealy ates 730 00 


Unpaip BILLs. ; 
SNYEVe, GEUMD Wa, LION Orie remotes 04 fey $65 00 


POUMS oc OLE ore os ee Pee ane. Sy See eee 98 90 
eas Bl 163 90 
$23,035 78 
PalAnceunexpencged we beta e s oh ah eres So REY 1,964 22 
$25,000 00 


The balance ‘on hand, including bills unpaid, of the con- 
struction amount is $994.70, and the balance on hand on 
account of the furnishing is $1,964.22. This amount will 
be reduced by reason of the changes that will be required to 
properly complete the work. The financial result of this 
great work is most satisfactory to the committee, and the 
statement will doubtless be equally satisfactory to the town. 
It is not often that a work of this nature, and involving the 
expenditure of so much money, is accomplished without a 
supplementary appropriation. 

It may be interesting to make a comparison of the cost of 
High School buildings in this vicinity. The cost as stated 


~ 
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is exclusive of lot and furnishing, and the item of square 
feet is the ground area: 


Roxbury, $304,000 20,000 square feet. 
Lynn, 249,000 19,000. .** hs 
Cambridge, 220,000 16,000 <* ee 
Brookline, 200,000 19750 "4 ce 
Lowell, 150,000 18,5002555* Se 


Our High School building has more complete facilities for 
science teaching, art study and physical training than any 
other similar school in the country, and more space per 
pupil than any of the schools above mentioned. It can 
easily accommodate more than double the number of pupils 
now attending; thus ample provision has been made for 
growth. 

In concluding this report, the committee desire to con- 
gratulate the town upon the facilities and advantages that are 
now offered the youth of this town for obtaining an educa- 
tion suited to the age in which we live, adapted to its 
requirements, and wide and varied in its scope and character. 
That it is free to all is one of the chief glories and beneficent 
results of the institutions under which it is our privilege to 


live. 
Wituiam H. LINcoLn, 


Wiuuram T. R. Marvin, 
MicuarELt Driscoi.u, 
Horace JAMES, 

JAMES M. CopMAN, JR., 
CHARLES H. Drew, 
WILLIAM J. SEAVER, 
JOHN D. RUNKLE, 
ELIZABETH CaABorT, 
FREDERICK B. Percy, 
ANNIE E. Crane, 
Aaron H. Latuam, 


Building Committee. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


The School Committee of the town of Brookline herewith 
submit their annual report for the year closing February 1, 
1897. The members of the board as now constituted, with 
the dates when their terms of service expire, are indicated on 
the opposite page. 

Immediately after the annual meeting the committee organ- 
ized by the election of Mr. William H. Lincoln as chairman, 
and Mr. William T. R. Marvin as secretary. | 

The following sub-committees were appointed : — 

Hicn ScnooL— William T. R. Marvin, John D. Runkle, Prentiss 
Cummings. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS — William H. Lincoln, Michael Driscoll, Mrs. 
Annie E. Crane. . 

Primary ScHooits — Frederick B. Percy, James R. Dunbar, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cabot. 

TEACHERS — William H. Lincoln, Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot, James R. 
Dunbar. 

FINANCE — Michael Driscoll, William H. Lincoln, Prentiss Cummings. 

Music — Mrs. Annie E. Crane, Frederick B. Percy, Prentiss Cummings. 

INDUSTRIAL ScHoots— John DPD. Runkle, Michael Driscoll, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cabot, Mrs. Annie E. Crane, William H. Lincoln. 

EVENING SCHOOLS — Michael Driscoll, William T. R. Marvin, Prentiss 
Cummings. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE — Frederick B. Percy, James R. Dunbar, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cabot. 

In addition to these sub-committees, which have been regu- 
larly appointed for many years under the rules of the board, 
it has recently been thought expedient to appoint a sub-com- 
mittee on text-books, in order to have the selection of books 
which it may be thought desirable to introduce, more carefully 
considered, and also to enable the board to obtain the views of 
the Superintendent and of those teachers who will be called 
upon to use them, before any shall be definitely recommended. 
The following members of the board were appointed to 
constitute this committee: Prentiss Cummings, William T. R. 
Marvin and Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot. 
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Changes in Teachers. 

During the year some of our teachers have left us to accept 
positions at an increased salary, and others in view of their 
approaching marriage. Several transfers have been made 
which need not be specified, the names of the teachers being 
given with the schools to which they are attached, in the 
tabular. view of the schools on a subsequent page. The 
resignations have been as follows :— 

Miss Florence Hersey, of the Cabot Kindergarten: Miss 
Mary E. Taylor, of the Lincoln School; Miss Margaret M. 
Everett, of the High School; Miss Laura D. Puffer, of the 
Pierce School; Miss 8. Alice Sheldon, teacher of domestic 
science; Miss M. Louise Ober, of the Devotion School; Miss 
Annie P. Burgess, of the Cabot Kindergarten; Miss Georgia 
L. Martin, of the Lincoln School; Mrs. E. M. T. Ransom, of 
the Pierce School; Miss Helen P. Bennett, of the Lincoln 
School; Miss Margaret J. Sweeney, of the Heath School. 

Miss H. A. Smith, who was granted leave of absence some 
time since, and Miss Sarah M. Chamberlain of the Lincoln 
School, have also resigned on account of illness. 

Miss Lamprey has resumed her work in the Lincoln School, 
and Miss Adeline T. Joyce, after a year spent in study abroad, 
has also resumed her position in the Winthrop Kindergarten. 
In consequence of the discontinuance of instruction in military 
drill in the High School, for the present, Captain Sutton, 
whose work while in that position was entirely satisfactory to 
the board, was not reappointed. A few other changes, chiefly 
in the Kindergarten assistants, have also been made. 

The following new appointments have been made during the 
year; the class assignments will be found in the tabular view : 

In the High School, Mr. Charles E. Sawtelle, assistant; Mrs. 
Alice P. Norton, teacher of domestic science, with work in 
the other schools; Miss Lucy Flannagan, assistant in drawing 
for one day in each week. 

In the Lincoln School, Miss Jennie 8S. Wescott, Miss Stella 
Carroll, Miss Gertrude M. Gleason, Miss Verna Cobb and Miss 
Mary A. White. 

In the Pierce School, Miss Annie O. Pearson, Miss Bertha 
L. Morrill. 

In the Lawrence School, Miss Harriet M. Blake, Miss Lillian 
E. Rogers. 
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In the Heath School, Miss Ellen B. Marsh. 

In the Longwood School, Miss Emma C. Shipman. 

In the Devotion School, Miss Harriet E. Richmond. 

Special teachers, Miss Mabel T. Wellman, Miss Mabel G. 
Smith, Miss M. C. Jones. Substitutes, Miss Jessie E. H. 
Thompson, Miss Louise E. Rand, Miss Helen N. Bryant. Miss 
Betsy Bean, assistant in Cabot Kindergarten ; Miss Margaret L. 
Chapin, assistant in Union Kindergarten to January 1st, when 
Miss Edith Tenney was appointed to fill her place; Miss 
Louise E. Finney, assistant in New High School Kindergarten. 


The New School on Druce Street. 


During the year the new school-house on Druce street has 
been completed and accepted by the board. A special report 
of the building committee will be found on a subsequent page, 
which will give the particulars concerning its erection. It is 
the intention of the committee to begin work in this building 
on the 8th of February, 1897; it will afford relief to the 
Cabot School, and will be appreciated by a large and growing 
neighborhood. 

The High School. 


A clock has been placed on the tower of the High School, 
which is operated by the electric clock already installed. <A 
few minor details have also received attention during the 
year, and there are still some further matters which are under 
consideration, but the substantial completion and occupancy 
of the entire building was announced in the last annual 
report. 

The interest of our citizens in the work and equipment 
of this school has been shown in many ways during the 
year. Some of the gifts of works of art which have 
been placed in the art room and in the corridors were 
reported in 1896. This interest still continues. Recently 
Miss Ellen Chase has presented the school with a fine cast 
of the statue of St. George by Donatello, as a memorial of 
her brother, the late Col. William Leverett Chase; this has 
been placed on one of the landings in the western corridor 
—the side used by the boys of the school,—where it cannot 
fail to serve as an incentive to follow the example of one 
whose generous and noble character will long be remembered. 
It is hoped by the High School Committee that this custom 
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so happily begun will long be continued; and the members 
of the Committee, the Head-master of the school, or the 
Superintendent can be consulted at any time by those who 
contemplate making any gifts to the school. 


The Mabelle Armstrong Shepard Collection. 


The chairman of the board was entrusted with the expend- 
iture of the $1,000 contributed by Mr. Armstrong for the 
purchase of works of art for the High School. On his visit 
to Paris last summer a selection was made from the statuary 
in the Louvre, and orders were placed in the hands of the 
government agent for the reproduction in plaster of the 
following statues: first, Augustus; second, Commodus; third, 
Venus Genetrix; fourth, Atalanta; fifth, Euterpe; sixth, a 
young Roman; seventh, another statue of a young Roman; 
eighth, bust of Venus; ninth, bust. 

There were also purchased of Messrs. Caproni of Boston 
two statues, one of Diana and one of Demosthenes. A fine 
collection has thus been obtained, which will be of great value 
to the school, and especially to the students of art. The two 
statues of the young Romans have been placed in the niches 
in the corridor on the main floor. They are finished in green 
bronze, and are admirably adapted to the place and are highly 
ornamental. 


School Accommodations. 


The board has previously called the attention of the town 
to the fact that additional school accommodations and facilities 
are much needed in connection with the Pierce Grammar 
School. There have been other problems connected with this 
one, which have increased the difficulty of its satisfactory 
solution. It was thought at one time that the building now 
occupied as a Police Station and Court House should be 
abandoned, the Pierce Primary School building be altered so 
as to meet the requirements of the Police Station, etc., and 
that two new buildings for primary and grammar schools be 
constructed upon the lot now occupied by the Pierce Grammar 
school-house and the Police Station. 

The Committee are entirely satisfied to have the Pierce 
Primary remain where it is, and attempt to solve only the 
question of additional room for the grammar school. It has 
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been suggested that the present building be enlarged. It is 
true that the exterior is quite satisfactory and compares 
favorably with our modern structures. But the same cannot 
be said of the ‘nterior, a matter which is of more consequence. 

Provision should be made not only for additional pupils, 

but for instruction in manual training, both for boys and 
girls. At present they are obhged to go to the Lawrence 
School for this instruction, and this consumes considerable 
time that is valuable. ‘The present school building contains 
but four rooms, whereas a building of eight or ten rooms is 
needed, besides the space for manual training. A large hall 
with a seating capacity for five hundred persons is desired. 
With all these ends in view it seems impracticable to enlarge 
the present building, and it would probably cost as much to 
undertake it as to construct an entirely new one, while the 
result would not be so complete or satisfactory. 
1, Inquiries have been made upon what terms the estates at 
the end of the triangle bordering upon School and Washington 
streets could be purchased, but the owners decline to sell or 
name a price. If the town desires to locate a building upon 
this corner, these estates can be taken by right of eminent 
domain. If otherwise, the site of the old High School or the 
Pierce Grammar School would be suitable for a new school- 
house of the size indicated. The town owns sufficient land 
to meet the necessity. If a building is to be removed or 
demolished, it would seem that the old High school-house 
should be the one selected. Some definite action should soon 
be taken. Unless land is purchased in that vicinity for the 
purpose, one or the other of the two buildings named must 
be removed, or the Pierce Grammar enlarged. The latter we 
do not recommend. 

At the February meeting the Committee received a petition 
from a number of citizens residing near the Edward Devotion 
School, requesting that additional school accommodations be 
furnished in that neighborhood, and also that the board ask 
for an appropriation to erect a grammar school-house on the 
land belonging to the town near that building. 

The Committee fully recognize the necessity of providing at 
an early date for such pupils. Some will be ready for eighth 
grade work there at the beginning of the next school year, 
and we have decided to open a room and appoint a teacher to 
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take that work from September next. There is now abundant 
room in that building for such a class. This provision, with 
the opening of the Druce street school-house, which will take 
some of the scholars now in the Devotion School, will, in our 
judgment, supply the facilities needed at present and enable 
those who are preparing for the High School to complete their 
grammar school work in this building. But it will be neces- 
sary at no distant time to carry out the original plans which 
were reported to the town when this lot was purchased, and 
erect a grammar school there. 

By the opening of the new public Bath-house and swimming 
school near the playground, Brookline has obtained peculiar 
advantages for instructing the pupils of our schools in the art 
of swimming. For several weeks after it was opened, the 
scholars of the High School were allowed to use the period 
devoted to physical training in practice there, and instruction, 
until some plans under contemplation in that department 
could be matured; and we are informed that of those who had 
not learned to swim when the Bath-house was opened, nearly 
all the High School boys have now acquired greater or less 
facility in the art. In this the cordial codperation of the Bath- 
house committee was rendered, but the board finds that it 
has no power under the statute to make instruction in swim- 
ming a part of the regular curriculum of the schools. Whether 
a special appropriation for this can be made by the town is a 
matter concerning which it does not seem proper for this board 
to make any recommendation. | 


Estimates of Expenses for 1897. 


Salaries of teachers . $84,000 00° 
Salary of Superintendent . 4,000 00 
Clerk in Superintendent’s office 600 00 
Truant officer 1,200 00 
Salaries of janitors 11,000 00 
Eel 45 eee 7,000 00 
Sundry expenses . 8,000 00 
—— $115,800 00 
Text-book supplies and reference books . 6,000 00 
Evening schools 800 00 
Interior repairs ; 3,000 00 


9,800 00 


—————— 


$125.600 00 
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For further details of the work of the year, reference is 
made to the report of the Superintendent, the Head-master of 
the High School, etc. The customary statistics are also 
appended at the close of the report. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Witiiam H. Linco, 
W. T. R. Marvin, 
JOHN D. RuNKLE, 
JAMES R. DuNBAR, 
Micuart Driscotrt, 
ELizaBETH CaABorT, 
PRENTISS CUMMINGS, 
FREDERICK B. PERcy, 
ANNIE EK. CRANE, 


i School Committee. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS, 1896-97. 


Number of children in town between five and fifteen years 

Of: ag6, May 1) 1896 a5" oo Soh sy pe col ela nae em 2,529 
Value of school buildings and grounds, trey Lf L886 aie *$890,500 
Approximate value of other school property, as desks, 


pianos, books of reference, ete. ae. uses ake $19,955 
Assessed valuation of real and personal estates of Brookline 

Maye L606 (cro we = ; bee le a, OO. 986,308 
Amount expended for ciDDONE of Geneoie: cuotaniiee repairs $112,857.09 
Additional amount expended for text-books and supplies. . $5,989.19 
Evening schools ..... ° An a tgs $675.51 
Total expenditure for the Hol eee for ey year, inenaiing 

text-books and supplies .... . elie ee. ie th oe, he. aL ee Dee 
Percentage of assessed valuation epecase foe schools .. .0019 


Cost of instruction for each pupil, based on the number en- 
rolled week ending January 22, 1897, including incident- 


als; ‘text-books and supplies i055". 5 ete. cance oe ies $39.20 
Cost of text-books and supplies for each pupil, based on the 
number enrolled week ending January 22,1897 .... $1.96 
Whole number enrolled week ending July 1, 1896, in all 
SCOOGIS*S Seu ae 5° a a eas, do, ea ec 3,168 
Average whole number roe aoe Fearn 2 2,425 
Percentage of attendance in all the seheOle: Basel on the 
average whole number. .... srr UN aso Sort a, MA Ro Re a .92 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of BBE. shea Panes Wee Nea 375 
4: ‘* between eight and fourteen years of age 1,453 
ny ‘under five vears of ae6¢.> Are . 239 
ot ‘¢ enrolled in all the schools for ae Ww eee 
ending January: 22; 1897 a. 4 2 3,050 
Of which there are in the High School ..... 283, ‘or 9.3 3 per cent. 
Grammar schools. . 1,445, or 47.3 per cent. 
-Primary schools .. . 907, or 29.8 per cent. 
Kindergartens .. . . 415, or 13.6 per eent. 
Average number of pupils to each teacher in High School . 20 
ne fe coher é bE Grammar schools 40 
dy 3 ety J A Primary schools 36 
as x * A Be Kindergartens . 22 
Number of teachers in the High School”... >). 4) e345 eee 13 
ef = ‘+ Grammar schools 72.2) eee 36 ° 
BE es ‘o> Primary ‘Schools:y). 5). tees 25 
‘ ‘¢ » Kindergartens,>. .)5° seen 19 


Special teachers: music, 2; French, 1; manual training, 

3; drawing, 3; domestic science, 2; sewing, 38; 

substitutes, etc.,3 2. 2.7% OT wa cachiet oe me 17 
Total number of teachers in day eee oo Wee a; oats ae 109 


* This includes land adjoining school buildings, not r ee ted last year. It does not 
include the land adjoining the Devotion School, purchase for school purposes. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


To the School Committee : — 


The past year has been marked by no important changes 
in the conduct of school affairs. The purpose has been to 
secure in every department a more united and hearty agree- 
ment concerning the aims of the work and, as far as possible, 
to improve and strengthen the teaching. 

The school system has come to have more organic unity 
than was formerly the case, although the highest standard in 
this particular is still to be attained. The perfect adjustment 
of means to end, and the intelligent coordination of all parts 
of the system, can only be reached gradually through long 
and patient labor. 

Progress toward unity and singleness of purpose is made 
along two lines especially. First, by having instructors in 
special subjects supervise in a general way the instruction 
in every grade. Not only is this done in the case of music 
and drawing, but physics, chemistry, nature-study and physi- 
cal training receive oversight from High School teachers. It 
is true that these teachers are not able to inspect to any con- 
siderable extent the instruction given in the grades, but, at 
regular meetings of the teachers, they mark out the lines to 
be followed and give many helpful suggestions concerning the 
instruction. This plan has been pursued for nearly five years 
in respect to elementary science, so that this branch has now 
become well rooted in the schools with little extra expense 
except for materials and apparatus. It is quite desirable that 
High School teachers should be so familiar with the instruc- 
tion given in the lower grades that they may be able to advise 
concerning it. 

The second line of effort toward unity is the correlation of 
studies, of which I will speak later. 


The Course of Study. 

The best course of study is a growth. It must come from 
the united thought and experience of the whole corps of 
teachers. Such outlines as have been prepared from time 
to time are nothing but the bones, which have to be clothed 
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upon and endowed with vitality by the living teacher. Wher- 
ever an attempt has been made to formulate in detail all the 
topics that are to be taken up by the teacher and to specify 
the methods to be pursued, the schools soon sink into a dreary 
sort of routine. It is true that with such a course of study 
there is a tendency to level up, but, in a still greater measure, 
there is danger of leveling down, so that the average quality 
of work is not the highest. 

Able, talented teachers, like highly endowed pupils, should 
have the opportunity of putting forth their best energies. 
The example of such is always an incentive and inspiration 
to those less capable, and so there is a constant movement 
toward what is worthiest and most desirable both in teaching 
and learning. 

Our course of study has been greatly broadened in all 
departments during the past few years. Some people think 
that too many things are taught. They suppose that all the 
old studies are pursued as formerly, and that the new ones 
are added. This of course is a fallacy. When any course 
of study is full, new exercises cannot be added except by 
displacing some of the old or by making some change in the 
arrangement of studies which economizes time. As with 
the introduction of the electric car the slower methods of 
travel are abandoned, so with the schools, the bringing in 
of the new subjects marks the disappearance of much of the 
old, both in matter and method. For example, arithmetic, 
both oral and written, is still vigorously taught along the 
practical lines, but all abstruse and unnecessary portions are 
eliminated. Such subjects as fractions, measurements and 
percentage are taught several years earlier than formerly, 
making it possible to bring algebra and geometry into the 
grammar school. 

Language, instead of being presented as a separate branch, 
is a constant factor in all the school exercises, and is sup- 
plemented by the elements of grammar after the art of 
expression has been measurably well acquired. The new 
course for primary and grammar grades in this department, 
just issued, will help to make the instruction more uniform 
and progressive. 

Latin, which had previously been begun in the ninth grade, 
was undertaken last year at the middle of the eighth grade. 
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Iam now led to recommend that this language be pursued 
during the entire eighth and ninth years. The burdens 
entailed upon the High School by increased requirements for 
college would seem to warrant this change. Moreover, ele- 
mentary Latin is now taught in such a manner as to be a most 
effective aid to the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of 
English. 

xood progress has been made during the past year in corre- 
lating the subjects of geography, history and literatufe, with 
some special aim for each year. These subjects, in this way, 
become practically one, and the labor of instruction is much 
economized. But the chief value of the plan lies in the habit 
of mind which enables the student to look out with the eye 
of imagination upon the world as a theater of great events, 
tracing cause and effect in the climate, soil, etc., as determining 
the life and character of the people. History, travel, poetry, 
fiction, science, education, art, music, industry, politics, eco- 
nomics and religion, all make their contributions to this 
fascinating study. The library becomes a workshop, and is 
taxed to the utmost to feed minds that are positively hungry. 

We are still sadly lacking in the best facilities for carrying 
on this work. Books of reference, sets of histories, and stan- 
dard literature and collateral reading are needed. Five hun- 
dred dollars could be profitably expended at once for what is 
required in the grammar and high schools. 

There is need also of photographs and lantern slides in all 
the higher grades. Hitherto these important aids to instruc- 
tion have been supplied largely by teachers and by private 
contribution. The best educational product is forthcoming, 
only as the machinery and tools employed are of the most 
improved pattern. 

The policy of. furnishing free text-books, which is done 
under the law of the Commonwealth, requires a considerable 
annual expenditure, and the expansion of the High School, not 
only in numbers but in a broadened curriculum, makes the 
demand in this direction necessarily large. For several years 
it has been customary at the close of the summer term to gather 
up the books that, by hard wear, have become unfit for use, and 
have them repaired during the summer vacation. The patent 
book covers now furnished help to prolong the life of the text- 
books. 
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School Accommodations. 

The town is somewhat in arrears in this particular. That 
no real progress has been made toward anew central grammar 
school is a matter of profound regret to all interested in the 
welfare of the children. There can be no question that the 
citizens are quite ready to make the necessary appropriation 
just as soon as a well-digested proposition is presented. I 
would therefore strongly urge that the matter be taken up 
with vigor and pushed to definite action. 

The proposition from a large number of citizens for a gram- 
mar school on Harvard street is timely. If such a building is 
not provided within two years, there is likely to be inconvenient 
and harmful crowding. 

The town is now paying $200 rental for the rooms at the 
Union Building for the use of a kindergarten. The question 
arises whether it would not be better to add another story to 
that portion of the Parsons School now occupied by the 
primary department, and so secure more satisfactory accom- 
modations and make it possible to connect more closely the 
kindergarten with the school to which it belongs. 

It is evident that the rapid growth of population in Long- 
wood calls for early action respecting a new primary school. 
The selection of a site was referred to a special committee some 
two years ago, and it is to be hoped that that committee will 
soon take this matter in hand. 


Manual Training. 

Considerable progress has been made in extending the 
manual and domestic arts to all grades. Just what kinds of 
hand-work are best suited for those classes not eligible to the 
shop and the kitchen, must be determined experimentally, and 
this problem is now wellin hand. Some good work in clay 
was done by the third grade at the Cabot School last year, and 
this is being continued after the method pursued at the North 
Bennett Street School, Boston. 

At the present time an experiment in card-board work is 
being tried in the third grade of the Winthrop School and in 
the fourth grade of the Pierce Primary School. The models 
are all Swedish, and the materials are simple and inexpensive. 

At the Heath School, as no shop has yet been provided, 
simple work on the desk with wood of two dimensions is soon 
to be taken up by the boys of the upper four classes. 
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It might be added that, in all these instances, the regular 
teachers have embraced the opportunity of taking lessons on 
Saturday morning at the North Bennett Street School, thus 
showing a commendable desire to prepare themselves to give 
this instruction. 

The exhibit made last summer in the several departments 
of hand-work, as well as the small collection made at the 
meeting of the Education Society recently, demonstrated the 
fact that it is possible to secure creditable results from nearly 
every pupil. The results secured by Miss Woodbury at the 
Lawrence School, by Mr. Owens at the Lincoln, and Mr. 
Hutchinson at the High School, are superior to those hitherto 
obtained. 

The opening of the forge shop is an interesting and valu- 
able feature. No one can enter this laboratory, where the 
fires are burning and the sparks are flying from the strokes of 
the hammer, without being impressed with the newness of 
modern education in its practical phases. 


The Training Class. 

By the vote of the School Committee the Superintendent 
was authorized to continue the Training Class for college grad- 
uates in such a way as might seem most feasible. The ex- 
periment has therefore been conducted, without expense to the 
town, on much the same lines as last year, excepting that the 
work in the theory of education and the scheme for visiting 
schools outside of Brookline has been greatly strengthened. 

The class numbered ten until January Ist, when another 
member was added. Four days in each week they have 
observed and taught in some of the grades in the various 
schools. It should be said that their service has, in several 
instances, been of much value, and some expense would have 
been incurred for furnishing such assistance had these young 
ladies not been on hand to aid us. 

The Training Class has made it evident for the first time 
that college graduates are ready to devote time to professional 
training, and that too in the lower grades, provided suitable 
opportunities are offered them. Considerable activity is being 
shown toward similar experiments in other places. 


Physical Training. 
A growing recognition of the rightful place of physical 
training and hygiene in any scheme of education makes it 
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necessary to provide liberally for this department. From a 
brief report presented by Miss Howell, the following quotation 
is made : — 


“In the High School no important change has occurred save 
the supplementary advantages offered by the opening of the 
Bath-house. In the lower schools no time nor provision has 
been made for the regular instruction of the teachers in 
gymnastics. The work in some schools has, however, been 
greatly strengthened and unified by the oversight which has 
been given to the work by some one teacher specially qualified. 
My supervision has been carried on through occasional direc- 
tions given at the teachers’ meetings, and through visits to the 
various rooms from time to time, when the work of classes has 
been inspected, and suggestions have been given to teachers 
as individuals.” 

In view of the fact that the two departments of physical 
training and biology, which have been under the direction of 
Miss Howell, have become greatly enlarged, it seems absolutely 
necessary to provide assistance in one of them. I would 
therefore recommend that some one be employed at a moderate 
salary to assist in physical training, especially in the lower 
orades, with a view to finally taking charge of this department. 


Cooperation. 


The principle implied in this term underlies all social and 
economic advancement. It is likely to be a sort of watchword 
for the new century which we are rapidly approaching. No 
word better expresses the educational status of the town at 
the present time. There is marked codperation between 
teachers and pupils as well as between teachers and parents. 
The general attitude of citizens has been generous and helpful 
as expressed in many ways. 

The Education Society grew out of an attempt to secure 
more intelligent and systematic cooperation. The lectures 
and discussions of the society have undoubtedly led to a better 
acquaintance with current educational ideas, and have pro- 
moted a more sympathetic relation between the home and the 
school. The work being attempted by the several committees 
is most promising, and if consistently carried out will tend to 
elevate the standard of education. For example, the Music 
Committee, with the approval of the school board, has invited 
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accomplished musicians to visit certain schools and, for half 
an hour, to render vocal and instrumental music. The grow- 
ing pleasure and appreciation with which the children have 
listened, has been sufficient proof of the value of this under- 
taking. 

The History Committee, by providing courses of lectures 
and the publication of helpful outlines and guides, is also 
supplementing the instruction given in the schools. 

The Art Committee is now laying plans for a loan collection 
of paintings and objects of art, as well as for the continuance 
of the work so well begun of placing works of art in all our 
schools. 

The Child-study Committee is engaged in promoting a plan 
whereby mothers from different portions of the town, and 
from different circumstances in life, are brought together to 
consider the important questions touching the training of 
children, household economy and the general conduct of the 
home. Such community effort as is enlisted in these move- 
ments will do much to promote that genuine democracy, that 
improvement in social order for which all schools exist. It 
need not be said that well directed activity of this sort on the 
part of people deeply interested in education reacts very 
favorably on the schools. It not only makes the teachers 
deeply grateful for what is being done to improve conditions, 
but it causes them to be sensible of the great responsibility 
they are under, so that they seek to render a high order of 
service. 


Monthly meetings for teachers have been held during the 
year, when addresses have been heard from persons of prom- 
inence in the educational field. 

The grade work in drawing and elementary science has 
received special attention at weekly meetings. 

The system of vertical writing meets with increased favor. 
The written work in all grades is more legible than formerly, 
and while as yet pupils write less rapidly, it is believed that 
time will correct this fault. 

It is proper to recognize the prompt and willing assistance 
received by the school department from the Public Library. 
To know books and to use them wisely is no small part of 
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education, and no town in this favored Commonwealth is 
doing more than Brookline to bring the library and the school 
into the closest codperation. 

Mention should always be made of the heartiness and loy- 
alty of all our teachers in seeking to make every school as 
nearly perfect as possible. Every year brings a new contin- 
gent of workers, and it is not often that unwise selections have 
been made. 

It is but natural in such reports as this to emphasize what 
is best and most promising. This should not be taken as indi- 
cating that there is no consciousness of imperfections. The 
defects that cling to all institutions face us every day, and 
there is no desire to cover them up, but a helpful, positive and 
constructive policy is always most efficacious. The effect of 
what is less worthy is minimized according as attention is 
fixed upon that which approaches the ideal. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SamMuEL T. Dutron, 


Superintendent of Schools. 


The following are selected from the reports submitted to the 
committee, through the Superintendent and sub-committees, 
and will show what has been accomplished in the departments 
presented. 
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REPORT OF THE MASTER OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


In making my annual report, I am always at a loss to know 
what aspects of the school to present. So varied is its life, 
that one cannot hope within the scope of a brief report to do 
justice to every phase of it. 

Tabular views of courses of study give a certain kind of 
necessary information; statistics furnish data from which 
deductions may be made and tendencies discovered; graphic 
charts such as were given last year, enable one at a glance to 
gauge the growth of the school; but all such presentations 
lack the color and perspective which are necessary elements in 
a realistic picture. They tell us nothing of the animating 
spirit of the school, of the interaction of mind and mind, of the 
relation of the students to one another and to the teachers, of 
the individual struggles, of the joys and sorrows, the successes 
and failures, of the heedlessness and hopeless indifference 
shown by some, and the encouraging growth of earnestness in 
others; they give us no hint of the ethical code which prevails, 
—and yet a school is the world in miniature, with all its 
virtues and vices in embryo, and a public sentiment, good or 
bad, always operative. 


Good Citizenship. 

This is why the American public school at its best, becomes 
the ideal training-place for good citizenship. There need be 
no artificial or false standards. So close is the school to the 
state which maintains it, and so perfectly does it reflect the 
life of society, that all of school conduct may be dealt with so 
as to prepare the student to properly meet his subsequent 
social and political obligations. He may begin at once by 
proving himself a good citizen and a worthy member of the 
society in which he finds himself. If the teachers habitually 
appeal to his civic sense, his loyalty and cooperation — other 
names for patriotism—may be safely counted on, and his 
ambition stirred to leave the school better than he found it. 
If they are wise enough to put responsibility upon him and 
give him sufficient liberty, he may be made increasingly self- 
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directive. History, economics and manual training, studied 
always with reference to present conditions, will give him an 
intelligent interest in current social and industrial questions, 
make him sensitive to existing evils, put him in sympathy with 
the most promising measures of relief, and send him forth 
unprejudiced and open-minded to do his share in the world. 


Local History. 

The policy instituted six years ago, of encouraging the 
seniors to study intensively some phase of local history, is con- 
tinued. Essays are written every year which represent 
extended research, and afford valuable training in dealing with 
historical material at first hand. Some of these have been 
printed by the Historical Publication Society. This practice 
together with the attention devoted to local government will 
produce, it is hoped, a quality of citizenship not inferior to 
that for which the town has always been distinguished. 


Variety of School Subjects. 

It is essential that we should divest ourselves of preju- 
dice, and comprehend the far-reaching significance of what 
President Hyde calls the social mission of the public school, + 
if we are to be saved from misjudging it. Most of its critics 
apply antiquated standards, an educational ideal outgrown, 
or some special school of their boyhood days, forgetting the 
changed conditions, ignoring the close relationship which 
now exists between the school, the home, the work-shop and the 
state, and leaving out of their calculations the diversity of aims 
and destinations of the scholars ina public high school. The 
first glance at our own programme, where Greek and dress- 
making appear side by side, is, I admit, somewhat appalling. 
But it should be remembered, (1) that there is no subject in the 
curriculum which is not justified by the demand for it; (2) 
that there are, and must be, alternative courses for those whose 
destinations are different; (8) that all in the school, save a few 
special students, are following one of these well defined courses, 
the candidate for college or techinal school traveling very 
directly towards the institution of his choice, and the general 
student pursuing a course which, based mainly upon modern 
subjects, is, for his purpose, superior to any of the others. 


Courses of Study. 


There are four such courses: the classical, the sub-classical, 
the technical and the general. A critical examination of these 
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in comparison with college catalogues, will show how well 
calculated they are to accomplish the desired end. In their 
first years they are sufficiently alike to enable a pupil who 
changes his purpose to pass from one to another without 
serious loss. 

By a combination of prescribed and elective subjects, pro- 
vision is made for maximum and minimum requirements suited 
to the varying capabilities of different students. The subjects 
which are constants, appearing in all courses, but in varying 
proportions, are English, history, mathematics, physics, art, 
music and physical training. 


Manual Training and Domestic Economy. 


The course which shows the greatest proportionate gain 
during the past year is the technical. I cannot speak too 
highly of the excellent work which is being done by the boys 
at the bench, the lathe and the anvil, and by the girls in the 
domestic science laboratory. It is to be valued not less as 
mental training than as a source of practical knowledge. The 
girls, while mastering the details of housekeeping, are making 
a comprehensive study of the place of the family in society, the 
relation of its members, and the care and administration of the 
home; and the boys, in dealing with the elements of various 
trades, are close upon the border land of the great industrial 
world. Into this world they make excursions from time to 
time, visiting mills and factories under the guidance of their 
instructor, and observing with growing intelligence and 
sympathy, the mechanical processes and the conditions under 
which the productive industries are carried on. 

It is interesting to notice that this course, which is so 
steadily growing in popularity, represents a line of work 
which is soon to be recognized in the requirements for admission 
to the leading technical schools. The last catalogue of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology announces its intention 
to require in the near future, one of a series of elective subjects 
in which are included mechanical drawing and shop work, and 
we are told that the Lawrence Scientific School is soon to move 
in the same direction. 

It should not be forgotten that we shall need next September 
the equipment for teaching this year’s forging class, chipping 
and filing and elementary machine work. This is the next 
logical step, and one to which we stand committed by the 
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establishment of this course. True economy of the pupils’ 
time suggests that the new plant should, if possible, be located 
at a place less remote than the Boylston-street shop. 


Improved Organization. 

A very substantial advance has been made during the past 
year in the details of school management. For the first time, 
there has been a secretary who could devote herself wholly to 
the duties of the position. Besides lifting a great burden of 
the clerical work from the teaching corps, she has catalogued 
the library and systematized the work in the office, establishing 
precedents which will be of lasting value to the school. She 
is now making a thorough study of school organization, with 
a view to making such machinery.as may be necessary in a 
large school, as complete and perfect as possible. 


Reference Library. 

No portion of our equipment yields a more constant and 
valuable return than the reference library, small and incomplete 
as it is. Now that the card catalogue has been prepared, 
additions should be made to the shelves systematically, in the 
order of our greatest needs. An endowment for this school, 
the interest yielding a moderate sum annually, would be the 
most satisfactory means of developing it. 


Attendance. 
bn number enrolled for school year ending July, 1896... . . . 278 
$$ de ‘*¢ present vear, to Jan. SL, ASOT. Vie vars cee 
AV peek attendance for the year ending July 1, 1895 .... . . . 22237 
nf Shae st AS July 1. TOOGe tS 022 Lae 
Number of boys pelouging to the school Jan. 31, 1896. . . . . 184 
“girls 2 cer SS OTs 31, 1896 ic heecs | env cece ae 
t: Re boys ie us Os os \ Pans Ble TBST aero bree 
we s eirls me ts HX. Jan. 31, 1O9T ite Oe ee 
Gain, 7 per cent. 
Number of non-resident pupils Supa be he 
Proportion of scholars preparing for higher institutions . . 52 per cent. 
Nutviber. in each class: sis foo’ oe. Ape Ghee PL 
Number of ‘special etadents sis sea ee Crise to Penang ne 


The graduating exercises took place in the Town Hall, June 
18th. Diplomas were given to 14 girls and 17 boys. Mr. 
Kdward Atkinson delivered the address. Subject: “Training 
for a Business Career.” Of the thirty-one graduates, six were 
adinitted to Harvard University, three to Williams College, 
three to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, two to the 
Lawrence Scientific School, and five to Smith College. 
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Fitness for Business. 

In consequence of frequent requests made by business men 
for reliable information about boys whom they think of taking 
into their employ, we are now keeping a record of such facts 
as in any way reveal a boy’s promise of success in a business 
career. Punctuality, perseverance, honesty of purpose, self 
reliance, and trustworthiness are more significant than scholar- 
ship in gauging a boy’s prospects of success in business; and 
we are prepared to testify as to any and all of these character- 
istics in our students. 


Prizes. 
The J. Murray Kay prizes were awarded as follows :— 


For excellence in Elocution—Girl’s prize, Effie Heywood. Boy’s prize, 
Walter S. Smith. 


For Historical Essays—On ‘‘Brookline in the Civil War,” Katharine R. 
Briggs. On ‘Robert C. Winthrop,” Elizabeth E. Marvin. 
‘The William H. Lincoln medals were awarded as follows : — 


For excellence in English—a gold medal to Edward North. 

For excellence in French—a silver medal to Pamelia S. Adams. 
For excellence in Latin—a silver medal to H. Spaulding Coffin. 

For excellence in Physics—a silver medal to Arthur M. Osborne. 
For excellence in Mathematics—a silver medal to J. Gilbert Peirce. 


Physical Training. 

The girls are reaping the fruits of a sustained effort made 
under the wise direction of a competent instructor. During 
the past two years their attitude has wholly changed. With 
_ rare exceptions they take gymnastics willingly, I may say 
eagerly. Basket-ball and swimming are welcomed with 
enthusiasm. The limitation imposed by insufficient time 
prevents, however, that close grading of classes which would 
result in progressive physical development; under present 
conditions the individual pupil cannot receive the attention 
she should have. 

With the boys the situation is even more unsatisfactory, 
although they perhaps have less need of such systematic train- 
ing. The lack of a special teacher has been seriously felt; 
on the other hand, the masters of the school in personally 
directing the gymnastic exercises have been brought into 
closer touch with the boys, which is surely a great gain. 
Marching, running, dumb-bell practice for the fourth class, 
and, most popular of all, swimming, have taken the place of 
military drill. 
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The problem of discriminating and progressive physical 
development will never be solved by conceding to gymnastics 
a scant half-hour in the middle of a crowded school session. 
There are’serious objections to attempting anything but simple 
recreative class exercises at such a time. To send scholars 
hurrying back to the schoolroom in an overheated condition 
from violent exercise, and with no opportunity to bathe and 
change their garments, is surely to be condemned; and yet 
this seems inevitable under present conditions. What is the 
remedy? Physical training for all but recreative purpose 
should be relegated to the afternoon, when there would be 
time for greater relaxation as well as more vigorous exercise 
than is now possible. The individual student could receive 
more attention and all would benefit from the greater variety 
and scope of the work. 

The new Bath-house is a great addition to our resources for 
physical training; an out-of-door gymnasium on the adjoining ~ 
lot would still further increase them. 


Lectures. 

The following gentlemen have made short addresses to the | 
school: Mr. Archibald M. Howe, Mr. W. H. Lincoln, Rev. W. 
I. Haven, Dr. Reuen Thomas. 

Mr. Joseph Lee has given to the political economy class a 
series of lessons upon graphic methods of representing statistics. 


High School Extension. 

The object of the extension courses is not so much to provide 
popular lectures for the public as to supplement for our own 
‘students existing school courses, and at the same time to offer 
to adults who are interested an opportunity for consecutive 
reading and study with them. 

The courses for the present winter are of quite exceptional 
interest and value. Hon. Charles F. Sprague has generously 
provided a series of political economy lectures to be given by 
Prof. Davis R. Dewey of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The music committee of the Education Society 
have provided a course of four interpretative concerts. Miss 
Weir offers six illustrated lectures on Ancient Art; Mrs. Norton 
and others, a most valuable course on The Home and the 
Family. A detailed announcement of these follows this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
D.S. SAnrorp. 


HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION. ys} 


HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION COURSES FOR THE YEAR 
1896-1897. 


A Series of Educational Concerts, arranged by the Music Com- 
mittee of the Education Society. 


The following course of four afternoon concerts consists of short 
introductory talks by Miss Helen Brooks, upon the great composers; 
of instrumental music, by the Misses Brooks; and of vocal solos, by 
Miss Edith Torrey, Miss Caroline G. Clarke, and others. The course 
will be open to High School pupils, to those in the upper grades of the 
grammar schools, and to the parents. 


1. Bach, Handel. 2. Haydn, Mozart. 38. Beethoven. 4. Schubert. 


The first two will be given April 2d and 9th; the dates of the other 
two will be announced later. 


The C. F. Sprague Lecture Course. 


A course of six lectures given on successive Tuesday evenings, by 
Prof. Davis R. Dewey, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
A bibliography for preliminary reading is furnished by Prof. Dewey, and 
a syllabus of each lecture is given to everyone present. This course is 
intended primarily for the class in political economy in the High School, 
but is open to all adults who are willing to do the prescribed reading. 


March 2d. The Scope of Political Economy. 
‘¢ 9th. Money: Use of the Precious Metals. 
‘* 16th. Money: Substitutes, Government Paper, Bank Notes. 
‘6 238d. Taxation: Federal. 
‘¢ 630th. Taxation: Local. 
April 6th. Distribution of Wealth: Cooperation, Profit-Sharing, 
Trades-Unions. 


A Course of Lectures for the Girls of the Senior Class and Young 
Ladies who have Graduated from School during 
the last Five Years. 


On successive Fridays, at 11 o’clock, beginning January 15th, the 
following lectures will be given in Room | at the High School : — 


By Mrs. A. P. Norton,— 
The Home: 

1. The Place of the Home in Society. 

2. The Family and its Problems: Relations of different members; 

Responsibility of different members; Prevalence of divorce. 

The House: 

3. Situation and Surroundings. 

4. Plumbing and Drainage. 

5. Ventilation and Heating. 

6. Dust and its Dangers. 

7. The Water Supply. 

8. The Food Supply. 
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By Miss Irene Weir,— 
9. Home Decorations. 
By Mrs. H. Lincoln Chase,— 
10 and 11. Emergency Cases and Care of the Sick. 
By Mrs. Norton,— 
The Administration of the Home: 
12. Financial Management, Domestic Service. 
By Miss Helen P. Howell,— 
The Use and Conservation of Physical Force: 
13 and 14. (Two lectures.) 
By Miss A. B. Tomlinson,— 
Woman’s Work Outside of the Home: 


15. Municipal and other Public Works: Schools, streets, tenements, 
etc. 


16. Philanthropic Work: Poor relief, college settlements, etc. 


Practical Talks.* 


A series of half-hour practical talks will be given to the boys of the 
senior class on successive Fridays, at 11 o’clock, beginning February 5th. ~ 
1.—By Mr. D.S. Sanford,— 


The Home: Its place in society; The relations and responsibilities of 
its nembers. 


2.—By Mr. Edward Atkinson,— i 


The Making of a Home: Incentives for saving; When, how, and 
where to build. 


3.—By Mr. Leslie C. Wead,— 
The Choice of a Vocation: Necessary elements for success. 


4.—By Rev. W. D. Lyon, D.D.,-— 


Systematic Self-Culture after School: Right use of books, lectures, 
art collections, etc. 


5.—By Mr. Jerome Jones,— 
Trade and Commercial Organizations: The municipal committee. 


6.—By Prof. W. T. Sedgwick, Mass. Inst. Tech.,— 
What a Technological Course of Study Means. 


“ 


.—By Mr. J. Emory Hoar,— 

, ‘The Ideals with which Young Men should Begin Life. 
8.—By Prof. LeBaron R. Briggs, Dean of Harvard Coll.,— 
The First Year of College Life. 


Illustrated Lectures. ‘ 


Miss Weir will give six lectures upon ancient art, to the history classes 
of the school. The iectures will be illustrated by stereopticon slides 
secured from Harvard and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
These lectures are open to the public. . The subjects are the art of 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome. 


Mr. Sanford will give two lectures upon local geology. 


* These are not open to the public. 
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REPORT OF PENNY SAVINGS. 
From February 1, 1896, to February 1, 1897. 


Total amount collected ... ee res sea pr esi 6 ae er OO) 
Number of pupils saving, Feb. 3 ‘1897 Sane Nat ee pa Meee Petes 
Number of bank books, Feb. 1, 1897 ar st at na Nex Dead 925 
Average per child. ..... Sa Wel AE ate Be a Tie, aes 2 25 
Total amount collected in six "years Seta ia Nie taued wertcu srt we 2 EO PL Oue 


Report of Each School. 


Cash. Pupils Saving. Bank Books. 

vibe ced Tee eile Lahey ele AT 76 41 
HIInere eee ae Taree alec ty. Lae 2 101 63 
RE WAMU RIN IR coe eee foe Oe ook Seka e te 149 91 66 45 
EEN tee mre sree eis 3) Feet 0) ve 162 70 100 70 
Meee RTGS at te So cee Stes ms Pane acs 369 63 109 76 
Da Sia ab ea Def oS 6s i aaa a fh ge 721 48 316 278 
Pete WOO eater. F aitnc a cad. e) venice 5T.22 30 12 
PR MPLGTY POLT ECL ics fn res Cocke a ce 60 15 16 12 
PAGECHOEEIUDAIV Ge antes is eel eo le 1G 165 121 
PAE ECO AP CRIINA GS ite wood’ eb eb LS 112 «66 
Sth g hy et fed ni A bees Fee ere ae 202 99 124 61 
a Cees eee ae ty tui ot eh Oke 2O 103 55 
SR LULOUL etter fle wien, nite: oo LEO, LD 67 25 

$3,195 07 1,385 925 


EVENING SCHOOL. 


Mr. George F. Spring, principal, reports as follows : — 


The school commenced October 19. The whole number registered, 
(including the drawing class), is 119. The membership for October was 
85; November, 45; December, 39; January, 42. The average attendance 
for each month has been about three-fifths of the membership. It is a 
very gratifying fact that from the first of January until the present time 
(Feb. 9), both the membership and the attendance have been fully equal 
to those of December, which is not usually the case with evening schools. 

The drawing class has been patronized by a less number than attended 
last year, owing to the smaller number of mechanics employed in the 
town; but there has been a greater variety of work done than usual, 
and much interest and improvement manifested by the pupils. 

A large amount of the work in the school has been, from necessity, 
individual, but this has not been without its advantages, as it has 
brought the teachers into more intimate relations with the pupils, and 
has enabled them to judge more wisely of the special needs. The greater 
part of the time has been spent on the elementary studies, although 
some of the pupils have been given advanced work in the commercial 
branches. 

The plan for brief talks arranged by Mr. Sanford, and carried out by 
him with the assistance of Mr. Packard and Dr. Chase, was a great 
benefit to the pupils and was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The pupils who have attended the past winter have been well behaved 
and zealous, and have shown a thorough appreciation of the opportun- 
ities offered them. 
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SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


TEACHERS. Room. GRADE. 
HIGH. 
DanielS. Sanford . 
John C. Packard ee 
George B. Wilson, . . 
Anna M. Johnson . 
Marie E. Gerlach 
Mary A cPIV GH 00 ve 
A. May Frost. . ae 
Frances C. Goodwin 
Maude A. Hartwell . . 
Lulu G. Adams . . 
Helen P. Howell 
Mrs. Alice P. Norton 
Chas. E. Sawtelle. . 
Annie B. Tomlinson, Sec’y 
PIERCE GRAMMAR. 
Mary McSkimmon 1 XS 
Harriet R. Palmer 2 VIII. 
Adeline Dodge . 3 VIL. 
Annie OQ. Pearson. ‘ 4 VI. 
Bertha L. Morrill... Assistant. 
PIERCE PRIMARY. 
Emma A. George 6 Ws 
Mary E. Raymond 5 ENG 
Margaret E. Malone. . 4 III. 
Abby F. Bosworth 3 Le 
Nelly W. French 1 iy 
Lida J. Wilde. . 2 iL: 
Won. H. LINCOLN. 
Mrs. Ruth E. Lander Principal. 
Jennie E. Wescott 1 bx? 
Gertrude M. Gleason 13 Tx 
Adela F. Rockwood. . 2 VU 
Elizabeth Gleason. . 3 WLLL 
Verna Cobb 4 Vili 
Kate Stanley : 5 Dit kh 
Frances K. Lamprey {3 Vax 
Dorcas C. Higgins 6 Vis 
Mary A. White . 9 Vs 
Anna M. Warren 8 v 
Stella W Carroll 12 Vv. 
Rose E. Ryan. eae 11 iv 
Florence E. Sanderson. 10 Vi. 
Mabel Wellman. . Assistant. 


BEGAN 
SERVICE. 


PRESENT 
SALARIES, 


Sept., 1891 
Sept., 1890 
Sept., 1894 
lDec., 1884 
Jan., 1893 
Sept., 1871 
Dec., 1890 
Sept., 1894 
Sept., 1893 
Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1894 
Sept., 1896 
Sept., 1896 
Sept., 1895 


Feb., 1893 
Sept., 1886 
Dec., 1891 
Sept., 1896 
Oct., 1896 


April, 1877 
April, 1§74 
Sept., 1872 
Sept., 1883 
Oct.,) 1889 
Feb., 1894 


May, 1887 
May, 1896 
Sept., 1894 
Oct.5 1877 
Sept., 1894 
Sept., 1896 
Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1886 
Sept., 1893 
Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1895 


May, 1891 
Sept., 1894 
Sept., 1896 


$3,500 
2,300 
1,500 
1,200 
1,100 
1,100 
1,000 
900 
800 
800 
1,000 
800 
700 
500 


SCHOOLS 


AND TEACHERS. 


Schools and Teachers.— Continued. 


TEACHERS. 


LAWRENCE. 


Elizabeth W. Bean 
Sarah E. Bruce. 
Lilian E. Rovers . 
Harriet E. Moses 
Hortense M. Wiggin 
Dora T. Maine . 
Harriet M. Blake 


HEATH. 


Mary J. Collingwood 
Matilda B. Doland 
Grace A. Robarts . 
Ellen B. Marsh 
Margaret C. O’Hearn . 
Fannie W. Kingsbury . 


EDWARD DEVOTION. 


Fannie A. Manson 
Einma L. Zeigler 
Isabel W. Robinson . 
Hattie E. Richmond. 
Anna M. Wakefield 
Lucy E. Bacon 


J. HLLIOT CABOT:. 


Helen F. Wetherbee . 
_ Mabel C. Friend 
Mary E. Kingsbury . 
Mrs. W.S. McNutt . 
Betsy Bean . 


LONGWOOD. 


Emma C. Shipman f 
Katharine E. Wentworth 


ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


Annie G. Molloy ... 
Elsie V. Robbins . 
Anna M. Taylor. 
Adeline T. Joyce 

Grace Driscoll 


THOMAS PARSONS. 


Louise C. Sawyer . 
Susan C. Haywood 
Grace A Chapin 

Hattie L. Carr .. 


Room. 


Ne 


~ 


GO &— & 


o> Ot me OF bo — 


Cr Ot bo OD 


wm ee bo OO 


Ow kre 


Hm Co bo 
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_BEGAN 
SERVICE. 


GRADE. 
EX: 
VIII 
VIL. 
Nols 
ay 
Assistant, 
DX eit ibe 
Bd ay 
1 ete 28 
PLES. 
ie 
Kindergarten. 
tel ene a I 
5 ian Oh 
GN S08 YE 
Nf 


Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten. 


ITl. 
II. 
1 


Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten, 


EG Ene & i 


Kindergarten. 


fl. 
1 ly 
I 


Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten 


Sept., 1879 
Sept., 1891 


Sept., 1896 | 
1804 |} 


Jan., 
Mar., 1891 
Sept., 1x91 
Jan., 1896 


Sept., 1874 
Sept., 1890 
Sept., 1895 
Nov., 1886 
Sept., 1891 
Sept., 1892 


April, 1893 
Sept., 1895 
Mar., 1893 
Sept.. 1896 
Mar., 1893 
Sept., 1895 


Jan., 1887 
Sept., 1802 
Sept., 1881 
Sept., 1892 
Jan.; 1896 


Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1892 


May, 1888 
Sept., 1805 
Vets, 1Lk82 
Sept., 1890 
Sept., 1895 


Sept., 1892 
Sept., 1X85 
Sept., 1896 
Mar., 1882 


-| PRESENT 
SALARIES. 


$1,500 
700 
650 
675 
725 
700 
600 


850 
| 750 
675 
600 
675 
525 


700 
700 
700 
600 
600 
350 


> 
— 


own an 
oS Onouo © 


Ors KR Sr 


600 
550 


700 
625 
725 
600 
350 


700 
725 
625 
725 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Schools and Teachers.— Continued. 


TEACHERS. Room. 

BOYLSTON. 
Emma L. Wiswall l 
Eva W. Cook . adie » 
Mrs. Emma T. Lewis . 3 
Harriet B. Stodder 4 
Susie H. Nason . 4 

SEWALL. 
Mabel Blaikie 5 
Helen A. Harris 4 
Hattie F. Paul 3 
Elizabeth C. Allen 1 
Alice H. Shaw 9 
Lucy H. Maxwell . 2 


DRUCE STREET. 


Louise E. Rand * 
Helen Newell * 


OLtp Higu SCHOOL. 
Jessie E. H. Thompson 


SUBSTITUTE. 
Helen N. Bryant 


NEWTON STREET 
Mary E. Hyde 


UNION KINDERGARTE 


Grace A. Potter . 
Edith Tenney . 


OxLp HIGH. 


Grace M. Morrill 
Mabel Hurd 


New HIGH. 


Annie B Winchester 
Louise Finney 


| 


4 ‘ BEGAN 
bie a | SERVICE. 
IIL. Sept., 1875 
Il. June, 1885 
L Sept., 1867 
Kindergarten. | Sept., 1888 


Kindergarten. 


eae 
peaek 


i, 
Z. 


Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten. 


Til aiteck, 


Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten. 
ees 


Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten. 


* Under appointment for the new school. 


Mar., 1897 


Mar., 1896 


Sept., 1894 
Sept., 1893 
Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1890 
Jan., 1896 
Nov., 1896 
Sept., 1891 
Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1896 
| Sept., 1870 
| Nov., 1893 
| Feb., 1896 
Mar., 1892 
Oct., 1895 
Feb., 1891 
Sept., 1896 


PRESENT 
SALARIES. 


600 
300 
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Officers and Special Teachers. 
Present 
Began Service. Salaries. 


Superintendent of Schools |Samuel T. Dutton ., Sept., 1890 $4,000 


Instructor in music . . Samuel W. Cole . . {| Sept., 1884 1,000 
Ass’t instructor in music . |Ella F. Story .. .| Sept., 1891 500 
Instructor in French . . . |Florence H. Long ./| Dec., 1892 550 
Instructor manual training Edw. P. Hutchinson | Sept., 1895 1,200 
Ass'ttinstr ‘* Joseph E. Owens. ./| Sept., 1891 800 
Ass’'tinst’r ‘¢ ee S. Anna Woodbury | Sept., 1895 750 
( |Irene Weir ... Sept., 1893 1,000 

Instructors in drawing . \ |AnnieB. Chamberlain Sept., 1890 750 
Be Lucy Flannigan . . | Sept., 1896 |$4 per day 
; Mary E. Jubb ; . | Sept.. 1894 675 
Inst Fenegetients siete! MeCh onan Sept., 1896 550 
Catharine F. Johnson Sept., 1888 750 

Instructors in sewing 4 Mabel G. Smith . . | Sept., 1896 500 
Henrietta A. Nevers | Sept., 1873 625 


Clerk in Supt’s office . . . |Mary Adams... . | Sept., 1896 /$9 per wk. 


Janitors. : 
PAL ONIER GOO Ks (LOOU WAI PACOe etal fe awh tattle Peer a) alan 5 $2,600 
ere LIAL Uh Tee AVE RMN ACES foot.) sitet ible na fete sar) 700 
PEER OLOLS Yigg Le StEe Gur.) shea igs eeteia heel ag. 6 aN ag ee hoe 850 
Owen Carey, 253 Boylston street... .. 5... ss ee 900 
Richard Kelleher, 20 Sewall places 6; SPERMS Sie nae © oie 850 
Thomas Hartigan, 66 Chestnut Hill avenue ake. sieet ae otheeits 800 
John J. Nyhen, DU VY BL GEPeR VON UGH rib bij le Lahrcuhet it give Bans 700 
hieuneh bahey, ol Walter Avenues .2 40%. OS eh eels. ne he 400 
PouneMcGinnis-urecmat Stredt, ~ 2 sh 6a noe fe Ne ae 800 
iawrence Moran, noulihan aventieis,< i. 2 ies ce ee 600 
William B. Webber, Newton street... eT SSeS Se ee teen 100 
Patrick A. Mahoney, 84 Chestnut Hill avenue ake Maa tet ion? fs 400 


Truant Officer and Clerk. 
Frederick H. Robinson, 884 Washington street ....... 1,200 


REPORT OF THE TRUANT OFFICER. 


Number of cases of absence investigated ......... .. 1,158 
IDE TIELOUNCE IC MLE UA LLUR® “balls Ol aiee Batre ince edie! d ow ueatcg, oo Ua: Bho Cael 27 
Number of arrests : 1 
Number of convictions . .. 1 
Number committed to the Union County Trnmat scHGel at LRT RIO DION 1 


Number returned from Union County Truant School during the past 
year hy reason of expiration of sentence .......... 3 
Number now at Union County Truant School .......... 1 


The total expenditure for the support of truants at the Union County 
‘‘ruant School for the year is as follows :— 


Truants sentenced previous to 1896....,........ . « $142 90 
SEE ROTINE RIPE INE OO) wets es cbs ke ee eA se cee 19 45 


Sa) ar, ; 
br OO be 
; y § 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE UPON THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE SCHOOL-HOUSE ON DRUCE STREET. | 


This building provides for two stories and a basement, two 
class rooms on each floor. The class rooms are on the south 
side of the building, and the windows are recessed to accom- 
_modate shelves for plants, so arranged that the boxes contain- 
ing the plants shall not obstruct the light. Two staircases 
are provided, one at each end of the corridor on the north side 
of the building. The corridors are wide, with coat-rooms 
separated from them by open wire partitions allowing the 
circulation of air for drying the clothing. Each class room 
has three doors opening upon the corridors. 

A teachers’ room is provided on each floor with proper 
closets and toilet rooms. The furnishing of the building 
throughout is of white-wood and the floors are of tongued 
and grooved hard pine. 

The walls are of hard plaster, tinted, and the black-boards 
are of slate. The walls of the building are of brick, and the 
partitions are also of brick or terra cotta. No wooden parti- 
tions or furrings are used. The plastering is applied directly 
to the masonry of the walls and partitions, thus avoiding any 
concealed air spaces where fire might be conducted. The 
outer walls are built with air space to insure warmth and 
dryness. 

The system of heating and ventilating is that generally 
approved of and recommended by the State Inspectors. 
Warm air is introduced to the rooms at a height of about eight 
feet above the floor, and the vitiated air is taken from the 
rooms at or near the floor. The air is warmed by steam coils 
in heating chambers in the basement,-the fresh air supply 
being taken directly to them from outside the building. The 
temperature of the incoming air in any room can be regulated 
by dampers without diminishing the supply of air. 

Care has been taken to provide easy access to the outer 
doors of the building, and the locks on these doors are so 
made that they can always be opened from the inside. 
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Contracts were awarded as follows : — 


To Messrs. King & Hodge, for the construction of the 
building 

To Messrs. ‘Foster, Eilinew pod & Harvey, for heating and 
ventilating . : 

To Messrs. Kenrick Bri os. for plumbing 


TOtse « 


Payments have been made as follows : — 


Cabot, Everett & Mead, architects 

C. A. W. Spencer, advertising for proposals. 

Globe Newspaper Co. ‘¢ “t 

Boston Herald Co. a. ‘ 

King & Hodge, on account of contract . cr Ae 
Kenrick Bros., heating plans and labor on drains me ’ 
Foster, Ellingwood & Harvey, on account of contract. . 
Laborers’ pay-roll, for grading, etc. 

Highway Department, for stone, etc. . 

J. M. Seamans & Co., for drain pipe . 

Brookline Water Department, service pipe 


To6tarcu. s 


$21,575 


00 


1,670 00 


1,148 


00 


$24,393 00 


$1,000 


18 
ll 
18,239 
Bl 
1,400 
939 
50 

14 

26 


$21,753 


00 


3 00 


01 
62 
00 
50 
00 
23 
00 
57 
94 


87 


It is expected that this building will be opened for the 
reception of pupils on February 8th. For the present there 
will be a kindergarten, and one room with two teachers | 


providing for three primary grades. 


Wu. H. LINcoLy, 


FrepErRIcK B. PErcy, 


ELIZABETH CaABorT, 
MicHakrEt DRIscouy, 
ANNIE E. CRANE, 


PRENTISS CUMMINGS, 


W. SoU eves 
JOHN D. RUNKLE, 
JAMES R. DunsBar, 


Building Committee. 
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THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


ORGANIZATION, 1897-98. 


Term Expires. First Elected. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH “;CABOT. & yf. see eee 1889 
MICHAEL -DRISCOLE Ve75 «os Sear toon 1874 
WILLIAM’, H. LINCOLN] So ease ol ooe 1873 
Mrs. ANNIE E. CRANES Sl 4u te, 2G loes 1889 
PRENTISS, CUMMINGS Ue. «320s oe ee aloe 1896 
FPREDERICK"5 PERCY os @ 6e so ek ee ee 1892 
JAMES, R. DUNBAR vs ita Se ee 1895 
J: EMORY*HOAR SSE) 4904 bo Galea eee ee 1897 


JOSEPH’ WALKER 333 22054 ee as eee 1897 


WILLIAM HENRY LINCOLN, Chairman. 
JOSEPH WALKER, Secretary. 
SAMUEL T. DuTTON, Superintendent. 


The School Calendar, 1898. 


Winter term begins January 3; ends April 1. 

Spring term begins April 11; ends June 24. 

Fall term begins September 6; ends December 23 

Houipays — February 22, April 19, May 30, June 17, November 24, 25. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
BROOKLINE, 
MASS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


The School Committee of the town of Brookline herewith 
submit their annual report for the year closing January 31, 
1898. The members of the board, as now constituted, with 
the dates when their terms of service expire, are shown on the 
opposite page. 

At its first meeting held on April 12, 1897, the committee 
organized by the election of Mr. William H. Lincoln as chair- 
man and Mr. Joseph Walker as secretary. At this meeting 
it was suggested to the committee that it would be productive 
of good results in securing unity and continuity in the work 
of the lower and higher schools, if sub-committees were 
appointed to consider various branches of school work rather 
than to have charge of certain schools, as at present. The 
rules of the committee were subsequently changed so as to 
carry out this suggestion, and the following sub-committees 
appointed : — 


TEACHERS — William H. Lincoln, Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot, J. Emory Hoar. 

FINANCE — J. Emory Hoar, Joseph Walker, Michael Driscoll. 

COURSE OF Stupy — James R. Dunbar, Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot, Prentiss 
Cummings. 

BUILDINGS — Michael Driscoll, Frederick B. Percy, Mrs. Annie E. 
Crane. 

EVENING SCHOOLS — Joseph Walker, J. Emory Hoar, Mrs. Annie E. 
Crane. 


The various schools were assigned for visitation and inspec- 
tion as follows :— 

High School, Prentiss Cummings; Heath and Newton, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot; Lincoln, Michael Driscoll; Parsons and 
Winthrop, Mrs. Annie E. Crane; Pierce Grammar and Sewall, 
J. Emory Hoar; Pierce Primary and Boylston, Joseph Wal- 
ker; Lawrence and Longwood, William H. Lincoln; Cabot, 
Frederick B. Percy; Devotion and Runkle, James R. Dun- 
bar. ) 
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Resignations. 

The following teachers have resigned their positions during 
the year: — 

Miss Annie B. Tomlinson, Miss Frances C. Goodwin, Mr. 
Charles E. Sawtelle, of the High School; Miss Gertrude M. 
Gleason, Miss Elizabeth Gleason, Miss Verna Cobb, Miss Stella 
W. Carroll, of the Lincoln School; Miss Hortense M. Wiggin, 
Miss Dora T. Maine, Miss Harriet M. Blake, of the Lawrence 
School; Miss Harriet E. Richmond, Miss Isabel W. Robinson, 
Miss Anna M. Wakefield, of the Edward Devotion School; 
Miss Helen A. Harris, Miss Mabel Blaikie, Miss Elizabeth C. 
Allen, of the Sewall School; Miss Helen N. Bryant, as substi- 
tute. 

New Teachers. 

The following persons have been appointed during the past 
year and assigned to positions as indicated in the list of 
teachers published herewith : — 

In the High School, Mr. Clarence R. Hodgdon. Owing to ill 
health Mr. Hodgdon was compelled to resign at the close of 
the fall term and his place has been filled by Mr. Perley O. — 
Place. Miss Bertha C. Marshall took the place on February 
Ist, made vacant by Miss Annie B. Tomlinson. Miss Abbie 
L. Paige was appointed as secretary to the Principal. 

In the Pierce Primary School, Miss Mabel L. Bement. 

In the Lawrence School, Miss Cora W. Reed, Miss Mabel L. 
Fall and Miss Kate W. Nelson. 

In the Lincoln School, Miss Mary A. Connor, Miss Celia P. 
Battles, Miss Mary E. Greene and Miss Cordelia J. Stanwood. 

In the Devotion School, Miss Elizabeth M. Stebbins, Miss 
Florence A. Oliver, Miss Helen B. Kendall. 

In the Longwood School, Miss Mabel Blakeslee as assistant. 

In the Sewall School, Miss Florence C. Bliss and Miss Grace 
E. Pendleton. 

In the Heath School, Miss Lilian A. Smith, Miss Ellen B. 
Marsh. 

In the Runkle School, Miss Louise E. Rand, Miss Mary H. 
Lewis. : 

In the Old High School, Miss Ada E. Chevalier, Miss Ethel 
A. Tillinghast. 

As Assistant in Drawing, Miss Marion L. Peabody. 

As Assistant in Physical Training, Miss Sarah H. Jacobus. 

As Substitute, Miss Agnes Andrews. 
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Transfers. 


At the opening of the term Miss Mary E. Raymond was 
transferred from the Pierce Primary to the Edward Devotion 
School. Miss Grace E. Robarts, from the Heath to the 
William H. Lincoln School. Miss Helen Newell, from the 
Longwood Kindergarten to the Runkle Kindergarten. 

Miss Elizabeth Gambell acted as substitute during the fall 
term at the William H. Lincoln School. 

With the completion of the new Bath House the question of 
making swimming a feature of the instruction in physical 
training was seriously considered by the committee and it was 
decided to ask the town to make a special appropriation of 
$500 for the instructors of this branch. The town passed the 
necessary vote and Mr. Lionel A. B. Street and Miss Beatrice 
K. A. Street were appointed as teachers. For further partic- 
ulars regarding the success of this department, reference is 
made to the sub-report of Mr. Street. 


School Accommodation. 


The constant growth of the town and the consequent demand 
for increased school accommodation has engaged the attention 
of the School Committee during the past year. To provide 
for all the demands that will be made will require a consider- 
able addition to our number of school buildings, and is a most 
important subject. The School Committee have given much 
thought to this matter, and it is a problem not so easy of solu- 
tion and beset with difficulties. We have found at times 
considerable obstacles in the way of obtaining suitable and 
convenient sites for school buildings,—the cost of land in 
some sections of the town would be great and frequently the 
owners decline to sell or ask unreasonable prices fearing that 
their land remaining and in close proximity to a school build- 
ing would be seriously depreciated. Thus far, no serious 
inconvenience has been experienced on the part of our citi- 
zens in any section of the town, and we have been able to 
accommodate all the children applying for admission. This 
gratifying result has been due to the prompt action on the 
part of the town in carrying out the plans submitted by the 
School Committee. The committee have already applied to 
the town for a new Grammar school building containing six 
class rooms on the Edward Devotion lot and the town has 
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authorized contracts for the same; also, a new Grammar school 
of twelve rooms to take the place of the Pierce Grammar 
school building, thus supplying a long needed want. The 
town has directed the purchase of about 30,000 feet of land 
adjoining the Lawrence School lot upon which a Primary 
school building of six rooms is to be erected. It is intended 
by this to relieve the present Longwood School and to provide 
for the growth of the town in the immediate neighborhood. 
These buiidings should take care of the sections in their 
vicinity, but the densely populated section in the vicinity of 
the Lincoln School calls for immediate consideration. It 
should be borne in mind that there are four Primary schools 
that send their graduates to this one school, namely, the Win- 
throp, Parsons, Boylston and Sewall; whereas, in respect to 
our other Grammar schools, but one or two Primary schools 
are connected with the Grammar school in the respective dis- 
trict. The Cabot School divides its pupils between the 
Lawrence and the Pierce Grammar schools, and in addition 
the Lawrence receives graduates from the Longwood, and the 
Pierce Grammar from the Pierce Primary School. It wiil 
thus be seen that the situation in the Lincoln School is quite 
exceptional. Fortunately we had as annex to the Lincoln 
School the large Manual Training School building, and we 
have been able to utilize these class rooms for the large increase 
in the number of pupils. The Lincoln School building con- 
tains eight class rooms and there are six more class rooms now 
in use in the annex, making fourteen rooms and five hundred 
and thirty-seven pupils. These are only for the grammar 
grades, six in all, so it will be seen that a number of rooms are 
required for each grade. The fifth and sixth grades each 
require three class rooms, so large have these classes become, 
and the upper or graduating class is obliged to occupy two 
class rooms. The room that was only intended to be used as 
a drawing room, in the upper story, has been converted into 
two class rooms. It was not designed for such a purpose and 
is not well adapted to this use, either in respect to size, heating 
or ventilation. What is imperatively required isanew Gram- 
mar school building of six or eight rooms in the vicinity of the 
Sewall School, on Cypress street, and we recommend to the 
town the purchase of a suitable lot of land and the erection of 
a Grammar school building thereon the coming summer. 
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With the buildings already authorized and the new one sug- 
gested, the town should be sufficiently provided with school 
accommodations for several years. 

The most prominent and distinguishing feature in our sys- 
tem of education, more particularly in relation to our Grammar 
schools, is the manual training. It has fully accomplished all 
that was claimed for it. It commands the interest of the 
pupils and exerts a most beneficial influence upon the various 
branches not immediately connected with it. It has been 
found that the time devoted to it has not detracted from the 
interest or impaired in any way the progress in other studies, 
but on the contrary has served as a stimulus all along the line 
of a general and complete education. The training of the 
faculties, strengthening of the powers of application, cultivat- 
ing habits of industry, of attention, of perseverance, of correct 
performance, all have a most important influence in develop- 
ing character. The pupils are not only deeply interested, but 
realize its importance as a most valuable factor in their in- 
struction and progress. The result has been that they remain 
in school a much longer period than ever before, and in many 
cases the parents make unusual sacrifices in order that their 
children may secure all the benefits possible to be derived from 
it. It is eminently practical both in its workings and in its 
results. The girls in the sewing and cooking schools, and the 
boys in the mechanical drawing and carpentry and wood- 
working departments acquire most practical and beneficial 
knowledge. We cannot speak too highly of the success that 
has been accomplished, — the excellent character of the work 
testifying to the superior instruction the pupils have received, 
and the enthusiasm and faithfulness manifested by them. It 
has passed beyond the stage of experiment, and is now an 
acknowledged power in all systems of early education. It is 
firmly established in our Grammar schools, but the facilities 
are lacking in the Heath School, so that the boys in that 
school do not have equaladvantages. It is desirable to furnish 
accommodation for the work in carpentry, and to this end a 
small room should be provided. It is estimated that one thou- 
sand dollars will be sufficient to accomplish this and also equip 
the room with the tools, benches, etc., and we request the town 
to appropriate this sum, believing that the benefits to be 
derived will fully justify the outlay. 
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Lectures, Concerts, Gifts, Etc. 


It is proper to mention some features of the work of the 
Brookline Education Society which contributed directly to the 
welfare of the schools. 

In addition to discussions and lectures intended to create a 
broader understanding of educational questions and to secure 
a more thorough codperation in the community, the Music 
Committee provided an excellent series of four concerts for the 
young people, which were given in Shailer Hall during the 
months of April and May. These concerts interpreted some 
works of the great masters and were much appreciated and 
enjoyed. 

The loan collection of paintings in the lower Town Hall, 
arranged by the Art Committee, was a distinct educational 
work and made a deep impression, not only upon teachers and 
pupils in the schools, but upon large numbers of citizens who 
were able to visit it. 

The preparation of a small text book on local history by the 
History Committee, the holding of Mothers’ Meetings for the | 
consideration of matters connected with the training and care 
of children, and the interest taken in physical education by the 
sub-committee having charge of that branch, are particularly 
to be commended. 

The schools have been the recipients of several valuable gifts 
from citizens during the past year. The rooms of the Edward 
Devotion School have been embellished with unusually choice 
and carefully selected pictures and casts, through the generosity 
and endeavors of the patrons of that school. 

The High School has received from Miss Ellen Chase, a 
beautiful statue of St. George by Donatello. A beautiful 
collection of nearly two hundred and fifty mounted birds 
and several hundred bird skins collected by the late Gordon 
Plummer, has been purchased and presented to the school by 
Mr. John P. Webber. The committee has made prompt 
recognition of the value of this gift and of their appreciation 
of the same by having constructed for it a fine case in the 
upper corridor of the school. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Desmond FitzGerald and Mr. 
George W. Armstrong, Miss Weir, the Instructor in Art, was 
enabled to purchase some seven hundred photographs for the 
use of the schools. These photographs are to be properly 
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labelled, classified and placed in portfolios and kept at the 
High School to be loaned out to the other schools as desired. 


Finances. 

The new Accounting department of the town has made it 
practicable for the School Committee to put in operation a plan 
for analyzing the school expenditure in such a way as to show 
not only the total cost of the schools for the year, but the cost 
separately ; Ist, of the High School; 2d, of the Grammar and 
Primary Schools; 3rd, of the Kindergartens; 4th, of the 
Manual Training and Domestic Arts; 5th, of the General 
School Expenses; 6th, of the Evening Schools. 

The amount of each of the principal items of expense under 
these headings will also be shown separately, as for instance, 
salaries of teachers, text books, supplies, interior repairs, etc., 
ete. This plan goes into operation from February 1, 1898. 

An analytical table showing these expenses will be inserted 
in future school reports. The table will also show the amount 
of each of the principal items of expense per pupil. This 
table will enable the town readily to ascertain for what the 
money appropriated for schools has been spent. A compari- 
son of these tables from year to year will reveal which items 
of expense are responsible for any increase in the total expen- 
diture, and for any increase in the expenditure per pupil. 


Appropriations. 

For several years past five separate appropriations have 
been made for school purposes, viz.: Ist, for the Schools gen- 
erally; 2d, for Text-books and supplies; 3d, for Evening 
Schools ; 4th, for Interior repairs; 5th, for Truants. 

The committee feel that this division of the total school ap- 
propriation is neither natural nor logical, and they find that 
in practice it does not work well. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to draw the line between what has been considered 
‘supplies’ and other school expenses. The committee, there- 
fore, recommend that for the ensuing financial year the special 
appropriations for “Text books and supplies,” for “ Interior 
repairs,” and for “ Truants” be dropped, and that these items 
of expense be provided for in the general school appropriation. 
In future, after the proposed plan for analyzing the school ex- 
penditure has been in operation for a year, if the town thinks 
best so to do, it may make a more logical and satisfactory 
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division of the general school appropriation. Also, in order to 
bring all the expenses properly chargeable to the schools into 
the school accounts, the committee recommend that the ex- 
terior repairs of school buildings be made by them. 


Estimate of Expenses for 1898. 
Expended, 1897. 


1. For the High School \...35.5 20 ms 20, 000700 $25,062 63 
2. Grammar and Primary schools ... 72,500 00 70,100 56 
Go) BRINGS Oartens fa (oi triad ones 13,000 00 12,542 53 
4. Manual training and domestic arts. . 11,500 00 11,369 43 
5. General school expenses. .... .. 10,500 00 10,460 33 
625) MEVONIDSaCDOOIRG, | i6% acess tee ee 1,500 06° 978 29 
OGL ates ey eee! ea he ee ae Oe eC $130,513 77 
For 1897. 

Appropriation ‘for day schools!’ .).. whe 3) 2 bbe) on pa ep ey 
Appropriatian :for:evening schools yheAai2) sites ei 1,000 00 
Total so) ee Eee ane k YR ST | aes ie ee 
Receipts said Ao he dig ee es er i eae 3,385 60 
$130,585 00 


The committee estimates its receipts for the ensuing year 
at $3,000, and this, in addition to the apppropriation of 
$135,000, making in all $138,000, it is estimated will be suffi- 
cient for all expenses. 

For further details of the work of the year, reference is 


made to the report of the Superintendent, the special depart- 
ment reports, etc. Certain statistics are also appended at 
the close of the report. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Witiiam H. Lincoxy, 
JosEPH W ALKER, 
FREDERICK B. PrERcy 
MicHakrt DRrisco.ut, 

J. Emory Hoar, 

Mrs. J. Etxuiot Casot7, 
Mrs. Josuva CRANE, 
PRENTISS CUMMINGS, 
James R. Dunpar, 


School Committee. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS, 1897-98. 
Assessed valuation of real and aa estates of Brook- 


11 


ire, May ist. 18972 3 a0. . . - . - $64,169,200.00 


Value of school buildings and Seaande: May Ast. 1897 


Value of other school property as shown by inventory of 
town property taken February 1, 1898 are 


Sa TAes: OL TEA CUCL AS a neu pacu Smale he st vse eee, 40S.09 

SSUCTCOMIAD LCN Me meet eta ave ar. hate Sl ter) ci Wen Se 5,632.00 

Salaries of Janitors ... aes reel Os 4 15.00 

Expenditure for school Foraitare rtm eNedy Wr aaes! 3,855.59 
et ESPANA Gs Ais ac a eee ence ie egal 7,101.81 
as RU OLS ttt, Sob fiona ou arent 4 LLTe1O 
ee PALECUOOk BUNULI@Shas 5 a. tastes sea 2) - 7,061.44 
re We Lei! DOOK Bare fie is de ae Gore oe 3,178.86 
os PR STI DD LLCS a Teer cna fre se SiGe 3,469.77 
e6 MM INGErION FEDAlrs ar. teens) 6 yeh bees | 
fe Sree CPULATH Galore. Ai dale the Mame toreut es te 202.61 

Total cost of maintenance of day schools . . $129,535.48 

HEMOUINOVGCHOOISLT Ait wsers ve” aye epee Cte set 978.29 
Total 


Percentage of assessed AOR oO ee n expended for all 
schools . . : 

Cost of day schools per eariy Reece on average Creniher ath 

Cost of High School ae pupil, based on average member- 
ship , 


Cost of grammar kage primary eat per ‘pupil. fase on 
average membership . 


Cost of kindergartens per ppp Based on average mem- 
bership . Ay Cie ea ae a ae 
Average member cai of ae Seitials 
+ ‘¢ High School 


es A eaGrammarcschnools.' . . ¢-. \b,424 
a“ Pe TUNA DV ASCH OOLGIW i 2 4-r ace bn ode 
dy ‘¢ Kindergartens . 
Number of teachers in High School Pisses 
: P Grammar schools. ..... 40)? 
Bs re Primary schools. f525 fis a: 29 § 
6 cs Kindergartens 
od special teachers . 
ss substitutes 
Average number of pupils to yar onttiey in High Béiool 
ts i Me :s ‘* Grammar schools 
“ «“ ve “ ‘¢ Primary schools . 
J se a rs ‘* Kindergartens 


Percentage of attendance, based on average membership 
Number of children in town between five and fifteen years 
of age, May 1, 1897 . F Tae ; 
Number of pupils over fifteen aed whe age .. 
u ‘“« between eight and fourteen years of ae 
as ‘¢ under five years of age 
17 


$935,500.00 


$50,864.74 


$130,513.77 


002 
$41.97 


$84.96 
$28.99 


$33.63 
3,086 
295 


2,418 


373 
14 


34 
20 
90%, 


2,694 
137 
1,574 
262 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Brookline :-— 


Another year has passed and it becomes my duty to report 
upon the work accomplished in the schools. While little of 
unusual interest has transpired, the year has not been wanting 
in those events which add to the sum of what has been 
achieved in the past. One new school-house has been opened. 
About twenty new teachers have entered the service of the 
town, several of whom have brought to the force much new 
life and strength. 

Perceptible progress has been made in developing the social 
aspects of the school, in establishing self-government and in 
calling forth the best impulses and energies of every pupil. 
Good order, cheerful codperation and a good degree of studi- 
ousness are quite universal and, in many instances, these 
qualities are manifested to such a degree as to impress visitors — 
with the idea that the schools are above the average standard. 
It may be said in this connection that it is due to no solicitation 
on the part of those connected with the schools that many 
people flock hither from all parts of the country to see what is 
being done. The presence of so many visitors is, in a certain 
way, embarrassing, not to say dangerous, but I am sure the 
head of no one has been turned, and teachers and pupils work 
on quietly and faithfully, experiencing only a just and pardon- 
able pride in the thought that their labors are appreciated. 
Under such conditions there is no lack of stimulus, for all feel 
a desire to make good the expectations of any who may choose 
to inspect their work. 

What is being done in the cause of popular education in 
Brookline is only a fragment of that larger work which is 
going on throughout the country. Never was progress so 
rapid as at present. The new education, wisely conceived and 
broadly administered, is now, and is to be, a mighty social force 
carrying its blessings of intelligence, thrift and happiness into 
the homes of the people and safeguarding the Republic against 
those dangers that beset any attempt at government by the 
people. 
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The Social Aspects of the School. 


During the current year an earnest effort is being made in all 
our schools to foster a better social life, to make every phase 
of conduct and activity consistent with the highest ideals of 
social service. The teachers’ meetings have been largely 
occupied in discussing this subject and all have seemed to 
feel its importance. The conclusions reached thus far point 
to the idea that the feelings, motives, sentiments and ambitions 
that determine the conduct of the pupil are as of great, if not 
greater, consequence than the lessons he learns and the know- 
ledge he acquires and that all school exercises find their highest 
usefulness in the moral tone which they arouse and in the 
habits of application for the performance of any service which 
they establish. The best school government is self-govern- 
‘ment and the best recitation is that which puts the pupil in 
the unselfish attitude of helping his classmates to understand, 
appreciate and enjoy the lesson. Working under this principle 
cooperation is seen to be a healthier and better thing than 
competition, better not only for the school but for the home 
and for the common life of the people. Much that is unsub- 
stantial and valueless has been written upon the subject of 
moral instruction in the school, as though morals could be 
taught like spelling or geography, and were not rather to be 
lived and practiced. The newer, and as I believe, better con- 
ception is that the individual, however circumspect he may be 
when considered apart from his fellows only proves his real 
moral worth when he shows his abilty to combine with others 
and to do well his part in any community whether it be the 
home, the school or the social order of which he is a part. 
This is the spirit of the Kindergarten and is equally desirable 
in every grade. No teacher is likely to be rated as strong in 
the future who is not able to see the bearing of this principle 
and to shape his course accordingly. 


Child Study. 


Probably nothing has happened more conducive to the 
humane and considerate treatment of children than the move- 
ment now almost world-wide in favor of child study. Many 
investigations undertaken by the specialist seem to the average 
person irrelevant and unpractical, but the awakened insight 
into and. sympathy with child life which leads parents and 
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teachers to look beneath the surface and to suspend judgment 
while trying to solve the problems presented by the child, can 
only result in untold good to mankind. The tendency now 
prevalent of searching for some physical defect as the cause of 
moral obtuseness or mental dullness is destined to change the 
attitude of teachers toward alldelinquents. A recent book by 
Dr. Francis Warner cites numerous cases where children 
who were classed as stupid and incorrigible after being cured 
of some physical infirmity became successful students. 

In accordance with action taken by the School Committee 
last year, an examination of the eyes of children in the schools 
was undertaken by the teachers according to plans prepared 
by Dr. F. F. Whittier. The examination was pursued in 
nearly all of the schools to such an extent as to ascertain those 
who were palpably defective and in need of special treatment. 
A few cases of this kind were found which fully warranted 
the trouble and time expended in making the examination. It 
is hard to believe that some parents, even after the information 
was furnished them, neglected to give attention to this im- 
portant matter, but such was the case. The question arises. 
whether it would not be well to employ a competent oculist to 
give a little time to this subject each year for the sake of 
securing thoroughness and efficiency. 

Another line of investigation was undertaken to ascertain 
the cause of the unusual inability to perform the simplest 
mental tasks which was exhibited by several pupils in a 
certain school. After considerable observation and examina- 
tion by a very intelligent and painstaking person, in which 
labor she was assisted by the teachers, it was decided that all 
these pupils were distinctly feeble-minded. This decision was 
afterward confirmed by the medical member of your committee 
as well as by Dr. Fernald of the State Institution for Feeble 
Minded at Waltham. It was apparent that these children 
were receiving little benefit from the school and their teachers, 
having large classes, could not give them the personal attention 
required. It became impossible to give them the advantages 
of the State School at Waltham, first, because the parents could 
not be persuaded to consent to their removal, and second, there 
were no vacancies at that time. The investigation was carried 
far enough to warrant the conclusion that several other children 
in our schools, if not technically feeble-minded, were able to 
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make but little progress in their studies and really needed 
close and individual attention. This subject of defective 
children has already claimed the attention of school boards in 
several other communities. 

In the City of Providence two schools for the feeble-minded 
have been opened by the Board of Education. One has a 
membership of sixteen, and the other of thirteen children 
ranging in age from nine to fifteen years. The teachers of 
these schools are selected with care, and receive a salary of 
$800 each. It is stated in the report of the Board of Educa- 
tion, on this subject, that “the children thus provided for are 
not the slow and the dull who need time for development and 
help from their teacher by way of encouragement and expla- 
nation, but rather children with so little mental power that 
they are capable of making but little progress under ordinary 
conditions.” This subject is introduced here in the hope that 
in the near future provision may be made for this most unfor- 
tunate class of children. 


Accommodations. 


The opening of the Runkle School with a kindergarten and 
two rooms has provided for pupils up to the fourth grade in- 
clusive. The attendance is now about one hundred pupils. 
It will be necessary to open another room next autumn, to 
which the fourth grade pupils may be promoted. This school 
already ranks as one of the best in the town. ? 

Two additional rooms have been opened in the old High 
School Building, one for the second and third grades, and one 
for the sixth and seventh grades. This arrangement relieves 
the Pierce School, and insures better service than it has been 
possible to give before for several years. 

The necessity arose in the autumn for fitting up two rooms 
on the third floor of the annex to the W. H. Lincoln School, 
on Boylston street, for grammar pupils. It is apparent that 
more school accommodations will soon be required in that 
portion of the town, although it is not likely that this exigency 
will arise for a year to come. 

The steps already taken to provide new buildings for the 
Pierce, Devotion and Longwood districts will greatly strengthen 
our facilities. 

A pressing need at present is a small building for manual 
training in connection with the Heath Street School. This is 
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not a new subject, and I trust that action will be taken in the 
near future to supply this want. 


Equipment. 

The appropriation for school expenses the past year has 
been drawn upon heavily to provide appliances of a permanent 
nature. <A stereopticon of the most approved pattern has been 
purchased for the High School, as well as lockers and consider- 
able apparatus for the girls’ gymnasium. The manual train- 
ng department of the High School has also been supplied with 
lathes and machines for the fourth-year work. 

The William H. Lincoln School has been equipped with 
several conveniences for instruction in various departments 
in housekeeping, and it is now desired to add the articles 
needed to give instruction in laundry work. An excellent 
stereopticon has just been purchased for the Lincoln School, 
the expense for which will be partly provided for from the 
lecture-fund of the Education Society. The Pierce School 
also has a stereopticon, and, as presumably the other grammar , 
schools will ultimately be provided for in the same way, it be- 
comes desirable to furnish a number of lantern slides so that 
the truths of geography and history may be presented to the 
mind in the most graphic and interesting way. 

Many books of reference are needed, although something 
has already been done to meet this requirement. The opening 
of the Public Library to adults, whereby teachers will be able 
to know what is available and to consult many authorities, is 
a commendable arrangement. A still farther extension of the 
usefulness of the library in the direction of the school will 
probably be undertaken should the town provide the necessary 
funds. 

The Teaching Force. 

The opportunity of going out into neighboring communities 
and selecting teachers of merit, so long in vogue here, has re- 
sulted in a very strong corps of workers. As much emphasis 
has been placed upon character as upon scholarship and 
method, and this is in harmony with the truth so well under- 
stood that tuition is largely unconscious and derives its value 
from those more subtle qualities of mind and heart that are 
the essence of true culture. It has been the aim of the Super- 
intendent to secure common agreement on the part of all 
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teachers concerning those high ideals toward which modern 
education is bound to advance. To this end the freest discus- 
sion has been encouraged, and the broadest freedom has been 
permitted in the working out of plans. I do not know of a 
single teacher who does not deserve to be credited with faith- 
fulness and loyalty. The opportunities for personal growth 
in the way of lectures, discussions, and current literature on 
education are very great. Some are zealous in taking advan- 
tage of these means of improvement, while others are less so. 
Those who are not studious and who do not think along fresh 
lines cannot hope to rank high or to find the highest joy in 
their vocation. 
Manual Training. 

Very little change has taken place in this department as far 
as the grammar schools are concerned. Each succeeding year 
sees education through the hand becoming more fully recog- 
nized as a proper part of the curriculum, and through increased 
experience teachers are able to accomplish better results. A 
full and interesting report from Mr. Hutchinson on the work 
in the High School shows that sixty-three boys chose manual 
training courses in September. Five of these have left the 
school, and two have made changes in their work, so that the 
present number is fifty-six, divided as follows, — fourth class, 
sixteen ; third class, twenty, in two divisions of twelve and 
eight respectively ; first and second classes, twenty. Hach 
class has devoted one hour and twenty minutes to mechanical 
drawing. The fourth class has pursued pattern-making and 
foundry work, and the third class forging. 

During the summer and autumn a room was fitted up for 
chipping and filing in connection with work in metals. Four 
new machines have been purchased, consisting of a Fitchburg 
speed lathe for drilling, polishing and hand-turning, a Fitch- 
burg engine lathe, a Prentiss upright drill and a Henley 
shaper. A few small tools for machine work have also been 
provided. Twelve boys from the first and second classes are 
now taking this work. 

The instructor reports that both in mechanical drawing and 
shop work the classes are showing an increased interest, and 
are making excellent efforts to perform accurate work. 

It is apparent that in the near future a building especially 
for manual training should be erected near the High School so 
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that as the school grows all who desire may have the oppor- 
tunity of electing one or more of these courses. It is evident 
also that an additional teacher will be required in the near 


future. 
The Domestic Arts. 


Early in the autumn a new course in Cookery, prepared by 
Mrs. Norton, was put in operation. Two features of the new 
plan are noticeable, first the housekeeping receives increased 
attention, and second, the boys are to have at least one-half 
year’s experience in the kitchen, while the girls will spend the 
same length of time working with tools. Whether judged on 
purely practical or educational grounds, I believe this latter 
change is justifiable. It must be recognized, however, as 
experimental and as one that the Committee on Courses of 
Study has not formally approved. An additional statement 
from the director of this work will be found with other special 


reports. 
Drawing and Music. 


The excellent brief reports of the supervisors of these sub- 
jects present the salient facts. The singing in every grade is 
more finished than ever before and is in accord with that 
cheerful and refined atmosphere which is desired in every 
school-room. The results in drawing are surprising and pre- 
sent many fresh and interesting features. They show the 
abounding capacity of children for expressing themselves 
when naturalness and spontaneity are encouraged. 


Nature Study. 

Miss Helen P. Howell reports that the work during the past 
year has been strengthened by the increased interest of teachers 
and by the assistance faithfully rendered during half of the 
year by Miss Dolbear. 

“¢ Progress has been made along several lines. More out-of- 
door work has been done by the children of the lower grades. 
In this way their interest has been stimulated and our aim to 
give the children many experiences and close contact «vith 
nature has been more nearly satisfied. The study of bird skins 
in the second grade has given a rich return in the interest 
which has been aroused in living birds. It seems advisable 
that the subject of birds should be again formally studied in 
the grammar grades and this is made feasible by our new col- 
lection of bird skins. 
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“In the upper grades the relation of nature study to other 
subjects has been strengthened. Itis the aim, through a study 
of type forms to present the great laws which control life and 
to define the principles which underlie diversity of form. The 
plant as a living, working force becomes vitally interesting. 
The conditions which influence it and the results of its activity 
and growth are as great and comprehensive realities as the 
plant itself.” | 

Physical Training. 

The appointment of an assistant in this branch for the pur- 
pose of giving more attention to games and gymnastics in the 
primary and grammar grades has been the most important 
event of the year. During the autumn, when the weather 
permitted, the lower grades, from one to five inclusive, were 
taken out of doors for a short time each day, to play games. 
During the winter these games, especially in the lower classes> 
are continued in the school-rooms. The exhibition of physical 
exercises at the recent meeting of the Education Society showed 
that real progress has been made in developing a broad scheme 
for promoting healthful and interesting exercise, both in-door 
and without. For further information concerning this branch, 
reference is made to the report of the instructor. 


Other Studies. 

It is not necessary to speak of every branch, but the ques- 
tion is sometimes raised concerning the progress in reading, 
spelling and writing. These are now regarded as the tools 
of a student rather than education itself. Progress in their 
acquisition is made gradually and perfection is seldom reached ; 
but that our pupils gain working efficiency as they approach 
the end of the grammar school course may readily be seen by 
observation in the schools. The reading is on broad lines and 
greater in quantity than before. Spelling is taught largely by 
dictation and the lessons now used are correlated with other 
studies, which helps to fix important data in the mind. Verti- 
cal writing, if a trifle slower than the old script, is more legible 
and hence more easily read by the teachers. It will be still 
better after several years of practice. 


The High School. 
There is little that is specifically new to be said. The work 
has been steady and progressive. A real gain has been made 
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in self-government. Several departments are becoming more 
clearly defined and better fitted to serve the purposes of a 
large school in a growing community whose standards are 
high. The course of instruction requires modification from 
year to year to meet new demands of the higher institutions. 
The enrichment and broadening of the curriculum of the 
lower schools make it possible to do a higher quality of work 
in Science, History and Language. 

It is to be regretted that a large number of those who enter 
the High School do not complete the course. Presumably the 
hard times have influenced some, others lose courage in trying 
to face the requirements of advanced studies. Those who 
remain in the school but one year or two get glimpses of liberal 
knowledge that must give an uplift to their whole lives. 

The school is fortunate in having recently received a muni- 
ficent gift from Mr. John P. Webber of Brookline, consisting 
of two hundred and thirty-five mounted birds and several 
hundred bird skins. This collection will soon be installed in 
a fine case provided by the School Committee, carefully classi- 
fied and labeled under the direction of Mr. Reginald Heber 
Howe, Jr.. This generous act of a citizen will doubtless stim- 
ulate others to be thoughtful of the needs of the schools. 


There are other elements in a school system, which, were 
they treated at length, would make the report too long. The 
kindergartens are an invaluable factor, the influence of whose 
quiet work is felt throughout the grades. The work of the 
Truant Officer in looking up cases of irregularity and in con- 
sultation with the parents does much to secure good attendance. 

The cooperation of the Public Library enables the schools to 
shape the reading of the boys and girls and to illumine their 
studies by collateral literature. Jt is proper also to mention 
the activities of the sub-committees of the Education Society, 
as Mothers’ meetings held for the purpose of improving condi- 
tions in the homes and the schools, the magnificent collection 
of paintings made free to teachers and pupils, choice music 
rendered in the schools, concerts for young people, and 
other movements suited to make education pervasive in the 
community. 

The Training Class for college graduates has been continued 
upon much the same plan as formerly. A large part of the 
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work of conducting the theoretical-studies of the class has been 
performed by Miss Mary McSkimmon, Principal of the Pierce 
School. It is believed that the experience of these young 
ladies in the schools is of reciprocal advantage to them and to 
the classes they teach. 

It is quite unsatisfactory to report separately on so many 
phases of school work when our chief aim in teaching is to 
secure a sense of the unity of all knowledge. More and more 
the several studies must be regarded as parts of one reality 
which binds together the realm of things and the realm of 
people. From whatever point of view this reality is ap- 
proached the whole mind is to be employed. The fact that 
mind is one and that truth is one should be a guiding star in 
all processes of education. In full recognition of the consid- 
erateness and courtesy of the committee this report is respect- 
fully submitted. 

SAMUEL T. DuTTon, 


Superintendent of Schools. 


From the various reports presented, the following have been 
selected for publication :— 
Report from the High School. 


Whole number enrolled for school year ending July, 1897 . .... 306 
oe £6 3 for present year to January 31, 1898. . . . 335 
myerace Mig ie ites pot phe year ending July 1,1896 . .-.2 32%. 250 
ee ‘Co Joly Ly LeS Te ioe Sa ee Te 

oR of oe Beign elie to the school January 31, 1897 . . 142 
ie Pirigce a Rk «© 6 January 31,1897 . . 141— 283 

“ boys aS es Be January 31,1898 . . 148 
oe girls i J ‘¢) 6January 31, 1898 . . 148— 296 

Gain, 5 per cent. 

Number of non-resident pupils . wis, Se ee epee i 
Proportion of scholars preparing for higher institutions cant 53 per cent 
Numer: eaenclassi. me iae oe wile pers. 407 + LL, Ga srckl bs 67; LVizs oht2 
NA DEP Ota NeCLA LL StHOON LG neha a 7b pitas cates eat a haaiacee Loss et means Tieton 5 


The graduating exercises took place in the Town Hall, June 21st. 
Diplomas were given to twenty girls, and twenty-three boys. Mr. 
Prentiss Cummings delivered the address; subject, ‘‘ Being and Doing.” 

Of the Senior class, nine were admitted to Harvard College, four to 
the Lawrence Scientific School, one to Yale, one to Princeton, five to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, two to Radcliffe College, and 
eight to Smith College. One member of the Junior class was admitted 
to Hamilton College, and another, with additional summer study, was 
admitted to the Lawrence Scientific School. 
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PRIZES. 


The J. Murray Kay prizes were awarded as follows : — 
For excellence in elocution: Girl’s prize, May W. Boody; boy’s prize, 
Harold W. Bynner. 
For historical essays: On ‘‘Three Glimes of Brookline, in 1700, 1800 and 
1900.” Marion L. Sharp; on ‘‘The Brookline Town Meeting,” Charles 
W. Kellogg, Jr. 


The William H. Lincoln medals were awarded as follows : — 
For excellence in English, a gold medal to Walter A. Parker. 
For excellence in German, a silver medal to Mollie J. Seely. 
For excellence in Greek, a silver medal to Sumner Crosby. 
For excellence in Physics, a silver medal to Francis Bradley. 
For excellence in Mathematics, a silver medal to Maude B. Dutton. 


Report of the Director of Drawing and Art. 


Proof of vitality lies in power for growth. It is not sufficient for a 
thing to exist, but it must exist vigorously, actively, powerfully, to show 
that it is worthy of life. Apply this test to the art training now given 
to the young people of Brookline, and it will, I think, stand the challenge. 
Like a sturdy young plant, it has grown and developed, until now its 
roots, leaves, buds and flowers give evidence of healthy activity. 

Four years ago the first attempts were made to put color and the brush 
in the hands of the children. The results were thought quite marvellous. 
Now the child who cannot express himself with comparative ease in _ 
various media, is the exception. This facility in the use of pencil, brush 
or crayon, closely connects drawing with science, geography, literature 
and history. It reveals a new world of beauty to the child. Close 
observation is the key to good drawing, and fortunately the day is past 
when the ability to draw was considered the gift of only the favored few. 
But apart from facility in art expression, a new and most important step 
has been gained the past year. 

In the middle ages art was not a luxury. Every man, woman and child 
was more or less an artisan, because art was of the people, by the 
people and for the people. Pictures were not shut up in palaces or 
private dwellings; they were in the churches, in public halls and civic 
buildings, and every noble building was the product of the generous self- 
denying public spirit of the times. Probably those days can never 
return, but we are certainly showing a wise democratic spirit in the 
present, when we make it possible for every child to know something of 
that great artistic past. 

Through the kindness of two generous men, Brookline is to stand as 
pioneer in a work which will soon be imitated, no doubt, all over the 
country. At the Brookline High School are now six hundred and fifty 
photographs, purchased in Italy last summer, of cathedrals, details of 
carving, mosaic, Greek vases and mediwval ornament; famous paint- 
ings, frescoes and easel pictures, which form a collection to be loaned in 
the various schools of the town, in the same way that books are loaned 
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from the library. These photographs have been catalogued and care- 
fully labelled. Each teacher has the privilege of withdrawing a dozen 
or more at a time for use with her class, to be returned later to the High 
School, which is the central station. No greater stimulus to the child’s 
artistic impulse can be given than by enabling him to see and examine 
for himself a beautiful painting, drawing or bit of carving. 

‘* A nation’s highest permanent expression is through its arts. Public 
opinion, public taste and public need regulate the quality of the supply 
and demand.” The child of today will be the citizen of tomorrow. He 
will demand only the thing with which he is familiar. A poor little 
scrub woman on entering a large sculptured hall was heard to remark, 
‘* What a sight of work it will be to keep it clean.” She did not even 
see the beautiful carvings. 

To establish a point of connection the child must know something of 

this other world of beauty. For his own best good, for the highest 
development of his finer nature; for the nation’s public good and for the 
highest expression of its activities, the best art influences should sur- 
round the child from the beginning. 
_ The finely equipped lantern in the new High School has made possible 
this year a series of illustrated lectures on Egyptian and Greek art in 
connection with the regular history courses. ‘This has been a valuable 
addition, and its frequent use with various classes will be a common 
feature when the school can own its own slides. The slides used thus 
far have been generously loaned by Prof. Moore of Harvard. 

In closing I would add that my visits to the grammar schools have 
been of unusual interest this year. The child who does not like to draw 
is the exception, and the child who is not fascinated to see another 
draw does not exist. To stimulate a class to its best effort can be done 
very simply; a pencil and paper or brush and color in the hands of a 
skillful teacher, a few strokes, and lo, the sketch is made and the 
children are impatient to try. To teach drawing one must not talk, one 
must draw and inspire the child with a desire todo the same. After a 
recent lesson from a model, one little girl, breathlessly, said: ‘‘And may 
we try it at home?” Her sum of happiness was complete, and the 
_success of that lesson was assured. 

The Brookline children now draw so readily and well that one cannot 
donbt the future for them, provided our facilities are increased. It 
would be a wise thing if each school could have a drawing-room. The 
saving of time to teacher and pupil would be well worth the cost. 
One serious difficulty in using the ordinary school-room is that it is 
almost impossible for all the children to see; the light, too, is often 
badly arranged for drawing, and the carrying of models and materials 
from room to room is a waste of time and strength. If the study of 
drawing has an assured place on the school programme, surely a fitting 
home should be provided where books and pictures, casts and photo- 
graphs could at least suggest an artistic atmosphere and provide a 
stimulus more in keeping with the dignity of the subject. 


Respectfully submitted, 
FEBRUARY 14th, 1898. IRENE WEIR. 
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Report of the Director or Music. 


The story of the music instruction in the public schools, since the last 
report, is one of progress. During this period of time many children 
have been taught to pleasurably participate in the musical exercises, and 
thus a new source of happiness and development has been brought into 
their lives, the sum of which cannot be correctly estimated. In all the 
grades of the primary and grammar schools there is evidence of an in- 
creasing interest and love for music. 

The music period is pleasantly anticipated and the coming of the music 
teacher is hailed with unmistakable signs of pleasure. It is easy to re- 
call a time when it was difficult to get the boys to sing, and when the 
music lesson was considered a task by all except those who were specially 
musical. Today no difference in conduct toward music between boys 
and girls is manifested, and the voices of the boys are so managed that, 
though they change from treble to bass, it is rarely necessary to excuse 
any boy from the music lessons during the changing period. This differ- 
ence in attitude toward music is due more to the influence of the music 
itself than to any other cause, thus furnishing indisputable proof that 
good music has the power to soften, civilize and humanize far beyond 
that which is commonly attributed to it. 

In the High School the experiment has been tried of studying a lighter 
class of music than had been formerly selected, with the result of proy- 
ing, to the music teacher at least, that the highest grade of music pos- 
Sible to the school is more educational, wears longer, and gives more 
lasting satisfaction to the pupils, even though it requires more of an 
effort to master it than the lighter selections. The study and public pre- 
sentation of ‘‘ The Rose Maiden,” in 1894, is frequently referred to by 
those who participated in it as an occasion of surpassing interest and 
pleasure. 

The late concert given by the High School Orchestra, from the pro- 
ceeds of which a goodly sum was realized for the athletic interests of the 
school, tells, better than any words, of the interest and pleasure that 
exist in connection with that organization. Since the beginning of the 
present school year the orchestra has become self-controlling in that it 
has.adopted a constitution and by-laws, and elected officers from the mem-. 
bers of the school. The musical outlook over the entire field is encour- 
aging, while to those who watch for them, the signs are not wanting to 
prove that the educational world is slowly but surely coming to see that 
music is to be the channel for that moral training in the public schools 
without which it may be gravely questioned whether popular education 
is a menace or a blessing. 

Respectfully submitted, 


FEBRUARY Ist, 1898. SAMUEL W. COLE. 


Report of the Director of Domestic Science: 
In no department of manual training is there so great danger of sub- 
stituting the industrial for the educational ideal as in that of domestic 
science. The practical benefits of the study are so great that there is 
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temptation to lay stress upon these, rather than upon the training to be 
derived from the work. For the sake of making the work more educa- 
tional, some changes have this year been introduced into the course in 
the grammar schools. The work in cooking has been shortened from 
four years to two years, from a conviction that in so long a course much 
time is either wasted or spent in acquiring industrial skill. The time 
thus saved is to be spent largely upon wood-work and mechanical draw- 
ing. In order to secure the time of the teacher for the wood-work, the 
boys are given a half-year’s course in ‘‘ camp-cookery,’ — an arrange- 
ment which has been very popular with them 

The group-system of work has been abandoned as far as practicable, 
and individual work substituted for it. It is no longer true that one 
girl measures the flour, another the salt, and a third the sugar, while the 
fourth combines the materials. Each girl, or at least each group of two 
completes the whole dish. In order to separate the housework from the 
cooking, as far as possible, and to give additional training in neatness 
and orderliness, the work in cooking is preceded by a short course in the 
care of the house and its belongings. 

In the High School the work in domestic science is more properly 
classified with the science work than with the manual training. It is 
largely an application of chemistry, physics and biology to the affairs of 
ordinary household life. But asmall portion of the time is devoted to 
cooking, as such. A general study of the food question, — the composi- 
tion, cost and digestibility of different foods, is made in the first year, 
with a special study of different food-stuffs. Four periods a week are 
given to cooking in this year. The second year’s course is in general 
chemistry with its special applications to cooking and cleaning. A 
thorough study of house sanitation is made in the third year. The first 
part of the fourth year is given to household biology, including the study 
of yeasts, molds and bacteria; the latter part deals with some of the 
economic problems of the household, such as domestic service, the finan- 
cial management of the home, etc. 

The whole work is so new that there are many problems not worked 
out; yet we feel that we are making progress, that the interest of the 
students is aroused, and that the work is of increasing value both from 
an educational standpoint and from a practical point of view. 


ALICE P. NORTON. 


Report of the Instructor in Physical Training. 


The work throughout the schools has been greatly strengthened by 
the able assistance of Miss Jacobus, who has visited the various schools 
regularly for the purpose of directing the work and teaching classes. 

In the primary grades the gaine work has received special attention. 
During pleasant weather the games were played out of doors at the 
gymnastic period, and combined with a few formal exercises consisting 
chiefly of breathing movements. The. formal work in Swedish gymnas- 
tics begun in the third year has been supplemented in many grades by 
games and wherever it has been practicable by occasional work with 
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music. The gift of two basket-ball outfits from the Physical Training 
Committee of the Education Society has been greatly enjoyed. 

At the High School the work has been broadened by the introduction 
of some new apparatus and by the formation of afternoon classes which 
have worked for an hour twice a week. These afternoon classes have 
markedly increased the benefit and pleasure derived from the gymnasium 
work. The solution of the problem of making the physical training of 
the whole school more effective has not been realized in them, however, 
since there will always be a large proportion of pupils who find it im- 
practicable or impossible to return for work in the afternoon. 

The work with the fourth-class boys in regular Swedish gymnastics in 
the girls’ gymnasium promises much; but results can not yet be 


measured. 
Respectfully submitted, 


HELEN P. HOWELL. 
FEBRUARY I, 1898. ; 


Report of the Instructor in Swimming. 

I respectfully submit my first annual report of the swimming depart- 
ment, since assuming its charge, January 18th, 1897. The progress 
made last season was gratifying, as in five months instruction was given 
to 80 girls and 59 boys; 39 of the former and 47 of the latter acquiring 
a practical knowledge of the art. 

Classes were held with view to instruction in life-saving and resusci- 
tation of the apparently drowned; and at the end of the school year 12 
young men passed the requirements which entitled them to the certifi- 
cate awarded for proficiency. 

Profiting by the experience gained, we began the present term by se- 
curing the names of all non-swimmers in the schools in the sixth grades 
and above, and have issued tickets to those entitled to instruction. 

Instruction is given in classes numbering ten to fifteen scholars, in 
periods of half an hour for each class, and so it is possible to give in- 
struction to as many as fifty in an afternoon. Each class has a prelim- 
inary ‘‘land drill,” which consists of several groups of movements 
illustrating the proper strokes, after which (having taken the preliminary 
shower-bath) all are allowed to enter the water, and under the teacher’s 
instruction endeavor to imitatate the motions which they have just been 
through. Each pupil obtains a course of twelve lessons, and usually 
learns to swim well by the time his or her course is finished. 

In addition to the actual teaching of swimming, I have adopted a plan 
of visiting the different schools and of giving the ‘‘ land drill” there, and 
have also formed a teachers’ class, to which I give one hour each week, 
Later I expect to give practical demonstrations of how to resuscitate the 
apparently drowned, and in this way reach those in the schools who have 
not as yet come under my care. I have formed a class of boys from the 
High School who will begin to qualify for their certificates on the first 
Friday of February, and thereafter on the first Friday of each month for 
the balance of the year. 

Swimming is becoming as popular with the girls as it is with the boys, 
and it only requires a slight incentive to gain them over to a healthy 
enthusiasm. The practical side of this branch of physical training is 
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essentially humanitarian, and equally as important to both sexes; there- 
fore I urge all parents of girls to fulfill their moral responsibility in this 
direction. 

Number of tickets issued: boys, 182; girls, 110; teachers, 27; total, 319. 

Lessons given: boys, 677; girls, 530; total, 1207. 

Average attendance: boys, 42; girls, 33; total, 75, 

Number who have learned: boys, 48; girls, 31; total, 79. 

The teachers’ class has only recently been started, and it is a little pre- 
mature to report results. Relative to the boys who come over from the 
High School for practice on Fridays there has been an average attendance 
of about fifty. 

Certificates for proficiency in swimming have been awarded to the 
following: A. M. Osborn, H. E. Osborn, G. C. Osborn, Olin D. Talbot, 
Geo. S. Stillman, Russell Stearns, Chas. W. Kellogg, Jr., Chas. W. Lewis, 
Henry T. Hall, Jr., Frank R. Huichins, Geo. R. Ainsworth, Henderson 
Kellogg. : 

LIONEL A. B. STREET, 


Instructor. 
| 
Report of Penny Savings. 
From February 1, 1897, to February 1, 1898. 

POUR AINOnNGeOILECLEC oie). 4, sea te an Vek tas or Gs oP teen « 2 43080;00 
Nainberof pupils saving, February 1)/1898.:. 2.0... 0. ee 1,612 
Number of bank-books, ‘February 1, LAY Caren ayo eesti ai es Bonyh 1,078 
Average per child .. . PRN 8 ec A eh $2.50 
‘Total amount collected in seven “years emis seattle ne. et, 040,00 

Report of Each School. 
BOVIStON: |. ashes teeool 400) Pierce Primary: -~..1. 025 $552.02 
OT ola Ot te ae eo 139%37 419 Gierce,Grammars, 2%, 297 04 
BIO WORLON cet etece Belt Li2R io Py AY SONS: ows ise © oh eck 277 26 
PLOACIL ES echo ING ria pelea Nc AA Mae Wad ey AVN a Cae ah ee oA MSN ohne 198 65 
IA WPenees «Geis wot DOOLOS TOC WALL cee Sims, oleae 285 38 
PAsIGOIN Aakash te: S200 FAW IDIGULOD. ty race. o.oo ee 147 75 
aT? WV OOG ram 2 sane 187 00 Ri aa 
Newton street... s % 54 78 $4,030 00 


Report of Principal of Evening School for Young Men. 


I submit the following report of the Evening School for Males during 
the season of 1897-95. 

It commenced October 18th. The whole number registered (including 
the drawing class) is 77. The membership for October was 65: 
November, 50; December, 35; January, 34; February, 38. The average 
attendance has been about three-fifths of the membership. 

Special interest is attached to the evening school this year on account 
of the separation of the sexes, and the assigning of rooms at the Lincoln 
School building to the young men. The additional facilities thus afforded 
us have been a great benefit. The attendance has been larger than it was 
last year. In common with all evening schools, our attendance falls off 
rapidly at the beginning, but the minimum number is soon reached, 
and last year’s experience of a larger attendance in February than in 
December has been repeated. 
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The work in the drawing class has been most encouraging. There has 
been a greater number of pupils in prompt and regular attendance. 
Machine drawing, building construction and furniture designing have 
been the chief subjects taught. 

A large part of the time in the common school has bret spent, from 
necessity, on the elementary studies. A number of the pupils have taken 
tLe commercial branches, and some attention has been given to both 
local and general history. Talks have been given on subjects of general 
interest. 

While individual instruction has been a very important part of the 
work, efforts have been made to avoid the doing of the pupils’ work for 
them, and they have in most cases manifested both the desire and the 
ability to work for themselves. The deportment of the scholars has 
been excellent, their spirit zealous, and they have accomplished all that 
could be reasonably expected of them. The opportunity afforded them 
of attending the lectures of the Brookline Education Society has given 
them both pleasure and profit. 

There are several encouraging features of the work this year. A 
number of the pupils attending in former years have returned, and some 
of the scholars in the drawing class have attended the common school on 
Monday and Friday evenings. There has also been a demand for the 
secondary studies. The most successful evening schools, both as 
regards numbers and work performed, are those where the scholars are 
offered special inducements to continue attendance fora period of years. 
It would seem that we could derive some benefit for ourselves in imitat- 
ing their example. Within reasonable limits we should be prepared to 


teach any desired subject. 
GEORGE F. SPRING, 


Principal of Evening School for Maies. 
BROOKLINE, MAss., February 14, 1898. 


Report of the Principal of Evening School for Girls. 


The whole number of pupils enrolled in the Girls’ Evening School is 
sixty-five. The best average attendance was for the month of Novem- 
ber, forty-six. 

Among the pupils were eighteen young women, graduates of the town 
grammar schools. They were desirous of studying stenography, type- 
writing, book-keeping, business arithmetic and English. Classes were 
formed in the latter and good work was done; but the stenography and 
typewriting, for several reasons, were not introduced; as a result the 
pupils did not return after the holiday recess. Why not make pro- 
visions for the young people, who from necessity or choice leave regular 
study with the grammar school course? 

The evening school furnishes a grand opportunity to extend the work 
of the day schools. Let the sewing become dressmaking and millinery ; 
the cooking become more extensive, and include work in the laboratory. 

Why not provide for the evening schools such study as will tend to 
adapt the young men and women to the conditions within which they 
live, and probably are tu live? ELEANOR J. MCKENZIE. 
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TEACHERS. Room. GRADE. apne NS pF Sis 
HIGH. 

‘Daniel S. Sanford . Sept., 1891 $3,500 
John C. Packard Sept., 1890 2,400 
George B. Wilson. Sept., 1894 1,500 
Anna M. Johnson. . Dec., 1884 1,200 
Marie E. Gerlach Jan., 1893 1,150 
Mary P. Frye. . Sept., 1871 1,200 
A. May Frost . : Dec., 1890 1,000 
Maude A. Hartwell Sept., 1893 850 
Lulu G. Adams Sept., 1895 850 
Helen P. Howell Sept., 1894 1,100 
Alice. PS NOrton . 4; >: Sept., 1896 900 
Bertha C. Marshall Feb., 1898 850 
perley. O- Place sic sc. .: Jat loess 1,200 
Abbie L. Paige, Sec’y . Sept., 1897 500 

PIERCE GRAMMAR. 
Mary McSkimmon 1 EX: Feb., 1893 1,500 
Harriet R. Palmer . 2 VIE: Sept., 1886 800 
Adeline Dodge ss! VT: Dec., 1891 700 
Annie OQ. Pearson. . As Dig tite VE: Sept., 1896 700 
Bertha L. Morrill . . Assistant. Oct.,. 1896 500 

PIERCE PRIMARY. 
Emma A. George . 6 Vi April, 1877 725 
Mabel L. Bement : 5 ie Sept., 1897 650 
Margaret E. Malone. . 4 VAN Sept., 1872 725 
Abby F. Bosworth 3 II. Sept., 1883 725 
Nelly W. French 1 LE Oct., 1889 700 
Lida J. Wilde... 2 if Feb., 1894 600 

Wo. H. LINCOLN. 
Ruth E. Lander... Principal. May, 1887 1,500 
Jennie E. Wescott. . 1 1Xs May, 1896 800 
Mary A. Connor , 13 LX. Sept., 1897 700 
Adela F. Rockwood . 2 VLE. Oet., 1887 700 
Cella PS Battles s-.:, 3 Vie May, 1897 650 
Kate Stanley Ae 4 VII. Sept., 1895 700 
Grace A. Robarts . 5 MLE Sept., 1895 700 
Frances K. Lamprey 7 A's & Sept., 1886 725 
Dorcas C. Higgins ; 6 VI. Sept., 1893 700 
Cordelia J. Stanwood . 9 ia Jan., 1898 675 
Mary A. White : 8 V. Sept.. 1895 600 
Anna M. Williams. . .| 12 Ni: Sept., 1895 700 
Mary E. Greene. 1] Vie Sept., 1897 625 
Rose... Ryan’. : 5. .)) 10 bs May, 1891 700 
Florence E. Sanderson 13 LY Sept., 1894 675 
Mabel T. Wellman . Assistant. Sept., 1896 700 
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Schools and Teachers.— Continued. 


TEACHERS. 


LAWRENCE. 


Elizabeth W. Bean 
paral bi. BTUucess sv 
Lilian E. Rogers 
Harriet E. Moses . 
Cora W. Reed... 
MabeleL. Balla 6 : 
Kate W. Nelson . 


HEATH. 


Mary J. Collingwood 
Matilda B. Doland 
Lilian G. Smith . 

Ellen B. Marsh . 
Margaret C. O’Hearn 
Fannie W. Kingsbury . 


EDWARD DEVOTION. 


Elizabeth M. Stebbins . 
Fannie A.Manson. . . 
Emma L. Zeigler ... 
Mary E. Raymond 

Grace A. Ohver. cu. >. 
Lucy E. Bacon a 
Helen B. Kendall ... 


J. ELLIOT CABOT. 


Helen F. Wetherbee. . 
Mabel C. Friend ‘ 
Mary E. Kingsbury . . 
Mary E. McNutt 

Betsy Bean. . 


LONGWOOD. 
Emma C. Shipman 
Mabel Blakeslee. ... 
Katharine E.Wentworth 


ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


Annie G. Molloy 
Elsie V. Robbins 
Anna M, Taylor. . 
Adeline T. Joyce 
Grace Driscoll 


THOMAS PARSONS. 


Louise C. Sawyer. . . | 


Susan C. Haywood . . 
Grace A. Chapin 
Hattie L. Carr 


| 
Fao] Geaoe, | BES | SRS 
| 
Wee | Lx. Sept., 1879 $1,500 
2 VIII. Sept., 1891 700 
3 Vail: Sept., 1896 675 
4 Wile Dec., 1894 700 
5 Vs Dec., 1897 675 
6 iV; Sept., 1897 700 
Assistant. Sept., 1897 550 
1 VITTA EX, Sept., 1874 850 
2 Vie Li: Sept., 1890 750 
3 Ly Sey b Sept., 1897 700 
4 (EE Ame Nov., 1896 625 
5 Ts Sept., 1891 700 
6 Kindergarten. | Sept., 1892 600 
2 VITA Xx Sept., 1897 700 
4 Volto Lda April, 1893 700 
3 DV ical Sept., 1895 700 
1 Lb serel Le April, 1894 700 
5 C Sept., 1897 600 
6 Kindergarten. | Sept., 1895 500 
6 Kindergarten. Sept., 1897 300 
3 Ttis Jan., 1887 | 700 
2 it Sept., 1892 675 
1 ie Sept., 1881 725 
4 Kindergarten. | Sept., 1892 600 
4 Kindergarten. | Jan., 1896 400 
1 LVvileeLii. April, 1895 625 
1 Assistant. Sept., 1897 350 
2 Kindergarten. | Sept., 1892 550 
brineied. IIl. May, 1888 700 
2 ‘he Sept., 1895 650 
4 iT Oct., 1882 725 
3 Kindergarten. | Sept., 1890 600 
3 Kindergarten. | Sept., 1895 400 
1 IV. Sept., 1892 700 
2 HAE oy Sept., 1885 725 
oes if, Sept., 1896 650 
4 [. Mar., 1882 725 
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Schools and Teachers.— Continued. 
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TEACHERS. 


BOYLSTON. 


Emma L. Wiswall . 
Eva W. Cook . . 

Emma T. Lewis. . 
Harriet B. Stodder 
Susie H. Nason. . 


SEWALL. 


Hattie F. Paul 
Florence C. Bliss . 
Elizabeth Jellison . 
Grace A. Pendleton 
Alice H. Shaw ies 
Lucy H. Maxwell... 


it JOHN D. RUNKLE. 


Mary H. Lewis. . 
Louise E. Rand. . 
Helen Newell . . 


OLD HIGH. 


Ada E. Chevalier : 
Jessie E. H. Thompson 
Ethel A. Tillinghast. . 
Grace W. Morrill . . 
Mabel Hurd. 


NEWTON STREET. 
Mary E. Hyde. . 


UNION KINDERGARTEN. 
Grace A. Potter. . 
Edith Tenney. . 

New HiGH SCHOOL 

KINDERGARTEN. 
Annie B. Winchester 
Louise Finney 
SUBSTITUTE. 

Agnes Andrews. 


Room. 


bo Oe Ole CO Hm Co be 


— 


| 


BEGAN PRESENT 

GRADE. SERVICE. SALARIES. 
Page Sept., 1875 $725 
II. June, 18838 725. 
i Sept., 1867 725. 
Kindergarten. | Sept., 1888 | 700 
Kindergarten. | Feb., 1897 300: 

| IV. | Sept., 1893 700 
III. | Sept., 1897 550 
ifs Feb., 1898 500 
js Sept., 1897 600 
Kindergarten. Sept., 1890 600 
Kindergarten. | Jan., 1896 400: 
Ee Sept., 1897 650 
tet al EF Nov., 1896 625 
Kindergarten. Sept., 1891 575 
Vea V LE Nov., 1897 700 
LV3y Ve Sept., 1895 600 
Livssiih Sept., 1897 600 
Kindergarten. | Mar., 1892 575 
Kindergarten. Oct., 1895 400 
eerie LE: Sept., 1870 500 
Kindergarten. Nov.,- 1893 | 525 
Kindergarten. | Jan., 1896 350 

| Kindergarten. Feb., 1891 600 
| Kindergarten. | Sept., 1896 350 
Feb., 1898 350 
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Officers and Special Teachers. 
Present 
Began Service. Salaries. 


Superintendent of Schools | Samuel T. Dutton . | Sept., 1890 $4,000 

Instructor in music .. .| Samuel W. Cole . . | Sept., 1884 1.000 

Ass’t instructor in music .| Ella F. Story . . .| Sept., 1891 500 

Instructor in French . . ./| Florence H. Long ./ Dec., 1892 575 

Instructor manual training | Edw. P. Hutchinson | Sept., 1895 1,300 

en Pe rer sb { Joseph E. Owens. . | Sept., 1891 1,000 

‘ S. Anna Woodbury | Sept., 1895 750 

Instructors in drawing { Irene Weir .. Sept., 1893 | 1,000 

: AnnieB. Chamberlain Sept., 1890 | 750 

Aeneas 4 { Lucy Flannigan . . | Sept., 1896 | 3.50 per day 
Marion L. Peabody . | Sept., 1897 | 3.00 +: 

Inst’rsin domestic science | pass OLN Te - | Sept., 1894) a 

M.C. Jones ... Sept., 1896 650 

Catharine F. Johnson Sept., 1888 | 750 

Instructors in sewing . Mabel G. Smith .. Sept.., 1896 500 

Henrietta A. Nevers | Sept., 1873 | 625 

Inst’r in physical training | Sarah H. Jacobus . | Sept., 1897 450 

Instructor in swimming. .| Lionel A. B. Street. | Mar., 1897 500 

Clerk in Supt’s office . . .| Mary Adams. . . . | Sept., 1896 | $10 per week 


Janitors. 
Henry M..Cook; Goodwin place. 50s ce te uer~ tau eee $2,600 
John. PB. Thomas, 17/Thayer place)? ii... 0. ty sees soe ee 700 
Edward Moran) Aish street tose, singe te eae Sens Mer ces Ware 850 
Owen Carey, 253 Boylston. stréet .>. ~) .) wy eects + ae hare oes 900 
Riehard Kelleher, 20 Sewall place ... NaN Rie) th be 850 
Thomas Hartigan, 66 Chestnut Hill avenue apne basso ear el eee 800 
John J. Nyhen, 56’ Walter avenue... 6) co <0 tlle ee cee aes ee 700 
Michael Fahey, 51: Walter avenue. 2 tp ee ee 400 
Jonn McGinnis, Freeman Street... «.0.0 soon seria 800 
Lawrence Moran, Houlihan aventie... «72 0ce, eee eee 600 
William B. Webber, Newton street... Bete Whe thereon Genin 100 
Patrick A. Mahoney, 84 Chestnut Hill avenue BY bes cece henna Ie 400 


Truant Officer and Clerk. 
Frederick H. Robinson, 384 Washington street ....... 1,200 


REPORT OF THE TRUANT OFFICER. 


Number of cases of absence investigated ...... ...: . « « 1,308 
Number found tobe truants: “4 2 "Faroe 5 a ee 49 
Number of arrests j 2 
Number of convictions... . nite oats 2 
Number committed to the Union Ty uant isehoon at , Walpole Py 2 


Number removed from the Union Truant School by expiration of 
sentence’ sss 2 ar ar a re rr, Tue, =) 2 
Number now at the Uildh eure at er ae es iste 1 


Total expenditure for the support of truants for the year. . . . $202.61 


FRED. H. Roprnson, Truant Officer. 
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THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


ORGANIZATION, 1898-99. 


Term Expires. First Elected. 


MRR UAN NY fo \lo5 CRANE Coy tect phic ecient, 1899 1889 
PRENTISS |} COMMINGS) <)ivianie ve delthevens atthe 1899 1896 
PREDHBIOK! Ds LEROY cy wi ster sue femariee gue vee 1899 1892 
ADS Tyo LI UN ERA Ls iikein bthiessterk ail se Wreath eae itn 1900 1895 
EMORY VLLOAR Swe Wiettaniesy lite Lucien fea lte th 1900 1897 
JOSEPH WALKER (150. 01 ihe SUM ALE hal ClgtWras Gag ae 1900 1897 
MVERETI. VD OWKER is) elie) oh tare etianes wits 1901 1898 
MES ELIZABETH: CABOT (2). Wetcole unmet sue 1901 1889 
MICHAEL WORISCOLLS. aur hs av wah eee areas 1901 1874 


JAMES R. DUNBAR, Chairman. 
JOSEPH WALKER, Secretary. 
SAMUEL T. DuTTON, Superintendent. 


The School Calendar, 1898. 


Winter term begins January 3, ends March 24. 

Spring term begins April 3, ends June 23. 

Fall term begins Sept. 6, ends December 22. 

HoLipays.— February 22, April 19, May 30, June 17, Thanksgiving 
and the day following. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


The School Committee of the town of Brookline herewith 
submit their annual report for the year ending January 31, 
1899. The members of the board, as now constituted, with the 
dates when their terms of service respectively expire, are shown 
on the opposite page. 

At the beginning of the year the following sub-committees 
were appointed by the chairman : — 


On Teachers —-J. Emory Hoar, Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot, Everett 
M. Bowker. 

On Finance — Prentiss Cummings, Joseph Walker, Michael 
Driscoll. | 

On Course of Study — James R. Dunbar, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cabot, J. Emory Hoar. 

On Buildings — Michael Driscoll, Frederick B. Percy, Mrs. 
Annie E. Crane. . 

On Evening Schools — Joseph Walker, J. Emory Hoar, Mrs. 
Annie E. Crane. 


The various schools were assigned for visitation and inspec- 
tion as follows : — 


High, Prentiss Cummings; Heath and Newton, Michael 
Driscoll ; Lincoln, Mrs. Annie E. Crane ; Parsonsand Winthrop, 
Dr. Everett M. Bowker; Pierce Grammar and Sewall, Judge 
James R. Dunbar; Lawrence and Boylston, J. Emory Hoar ; 
Cabot, Joseph Walker; Devotionand Runkle, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cabot ; Pierce Primary and Longwood, Dr. F. B. Percy. 


Resignations. 

During the past year the following teachers have resigned 
their positions :— 

Miss Annie O. Pearson, of the Pierce Grammar School; 
Miss Celia P. Battles, of the William H. Lincoln School; 
Miss Harriet E. Moses, of the Lawrence School; Miss Lucy E. 
Bacon and Miss Helen B. Kendall, of the Edward Devotion 
Kindergarten; Miss Helen F. Wetherbee, of the J. Elliot 
Cabot School; Miss Louise E. Sawyer, of the Parsons School; 
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Miss Mabel Hurd, of the Pierce Kindergarten; Miss Mabel 
G. Smith, as instructor of Sewing; Miss Marion L. Peabody, 
as assistant in Drawing; Miss Ellen B. Marsh, of the Heath- 
street School. 

New Teachers. 

The following persons have been appointed during the past 
year and have been assigned to positions as indicated in the 
list published herewith :— 

In the High School, Winthrop B. Tryon. 

In the William H. Lincoln School, Lilian H. MacConville. 

In the Lawrence School, Miss Ida K. Hancock. 

In the Heath-street School, Miss Jean W. Piddington. 

In the Edward Devotion School Kindergarten, Miss Betsy 
Bean, being transferred from the J. Elliot Cabot School, and 
Miss Cornelia Gould as assistant. | | 

In the J. Elliot Cabot School, Miss Lina L. Loveridge; Miss 
Helen A. Gammons, as assistant in the Kindergarten. 

In the Parsons School, Miss Jessie E. H. Thompson, being 
transferred from the Pierce School. 

In the John D. Runkle School, Miss Katherine Welles. 

In the Pierce School Kindergarten, Miss Mabel L. Chapin. 

As instructor in Sewing, Miss Amy Edmund. 

As assistant in Drawing, Miss Harriet B. Newhall. 


School Accommodations. 

The facilities for manual training in connection with the 
High School provided at the William H. Lincoln building 
have already proved inadequate, and the Committee recognize 
the need of a building near the High School for this purpose 
as most pressing at the present time. At the next town 
meeting they will therefore ask for authority to procure plans 
for such a building which shall be thoroughly adapted to the 
needs of this department. 

The anticipated occupation of the new grammar school on 
Harvard street the coming autumn will furnish relief to the 
Lawrence School. The enlargement of the Longwood School 
will provide for the younger children of that section of the 
town for the immediate future, so that no recommendation 
will be made this year for the erection of a new building on 
Stearns road, although it is to be expected that such a build- 
ing will be required in the near future. 
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The growth of the neighborhood surrounding the John D. 
Runkle School makes it evident that a new grammar school 
will be needed very soon, and authority will be asked for to 
secure suitable plans for such a building, in» order that the 
subject may receive suitable and adequate attention. 

There is a considerable demand on the part of people living 
near the High School for a primary building in that vicinity. 
The large kindergarten now accommodated in the High School 
will soon have to find quarters elsewhere, owing to the growth 
of that school. The Committee is not prepared at the present 
time to make any definite proposition, as the matter may be 
affected considerably in case the proposed widening of 
Boylston street is consummated. 


Heath School Manual Training Shop. 

At the annual meeting an appropriation of $1,000 was made 
to provide facilities for manual training for the boys at the 
Heath School. At the meeting held January 10, 1899, an 
additional sum of $700 was appropriated, to complete the 
building and to furnish a suitable equipment. Plans fora 
neat wooden building to be located in the rear of the present 
school building were prepared by Mr. I’. Manton Wakefield, 
and proposals from local builders were invited. The contract 
for the erection of the building was awarded to the lowest 
bidder, Mr. P. J. Cantwell, who has completed his contract in 
a satisfactory manner. Accommodations for a class of twenty- 
four pupils in wood-working is provided, and the building is 
fully equipped for a class of twenty pupils. 

Payments were made as follows :— 


etd Can Wells AOUNE. OL CONTPACE tic. cL sble iter ete" tle) ee. $1,090 00 
Per LANL Wells TOL EXULOCWOlK en ork nal c Wallen steauapieiine. te: We 25 00 
PeUMANCONEYY ARCHCLOMATCULLECH yrs | cylehrcdh ell ch wtuetley Jel lesions 111 50 
eS VELIC EM AALON Glauari chbat fern ct halite ite tlotin hs Piet etelieoreth 5 18 00 
Paine Bros., setting up stove, pipe, etc. ......s.. 12 92 
SHANE: DATDer stools: DEN CHES, CFG. nl eects ai. abet we 370 00 
Bey. Neal, Jr-,-case Cor tools, Models sete. ss ter ie er oes 60 00 

SEALY che ee at a ike flea se Me ty ten ie ver vi) a ce $1,687 42 


New Grammar School on Harvard Street. 

At the annual meeting an appropriation of $45,000 was made 
to pay for the erection of a grammar school-house on the 
Edward Devotion lot on Harvard street. Messrs. Loring and 
Phipps, who were the architects of the primary school-house 
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on the same lot, were engaged to prepare the plans, which 
were ready by March ist. It was not, however, until after the 
adjournment of the town meeting held June 30, that your 
Committee felt authorized to proceed with the erection of the 
building. 

After advertising for proposals in accordance with the town 
by-laws, contracts were made with the following parties :— 


Wiis. Clark'G:Co.; Tor the Mason works giles! dares seek $21,280 00 
John J. Flynn, for the carpenter’ work... .:. .'.... 13,894 00 
A. Smith & Co., for the roofing and metal work. ..... ‘ 1,690 00 
James I. Wingate & Son, for the painting. ........ 832 00 
A. A. Sanborn, for the heating and ventilation ...... 3,875 00 
William Burnett & Co., for the plumbing. ........ 1,718 00 

TOGA eye ie Ube Rae a bet cht ari SU a ADT a a a $43,289 00 


The building contains six class rooms, laboratoy, sewing 
room, two recitation rooms, cooking-school kitchen and dining 
room, with a manual training room, a principal’s office, and a 
teachers’ room. Two of the class rooms on second floor are 
arranged so they can be thrown together for assembly purposes. 

The exterior is in a classic style with lines in harmony with 
the Edward Devotion School which is on the same lot. The 
facades are of buff and gray face brick, and trimmings are of 
gray terra cotta and freestone, steps and buttresses are of 
planed North River bluestone. The roof is covered with green 
Vermont slate, and trimmings, gutters and conductors are of 
copper. 

The entrances are at each end and are entered through 
covered porches. The class rooms are all on the south side 
of the building, making sunny and warm rooms. The 
windows on the three cold sides are all arranged with four 
runs of sash, for economy of fuel. The two flights of stairs 
from first to third floors are all of iron, with asphalt treads 
and landings. Sanitary rooms are provided for each sex, with 
individual closets, and the rooms are specially ventilated. 
Wardrobes are to be of a special type ventilated pattern. 

Inside finish is to be of ash; upper floors of best matched 
rift hard pine; class room doors are to be of a new type double 
swing pattern. Blackboards are to be of natural slate. 

The building is to be heated with two steam boilers, and the 
ventilating system is to be run with a fan and electric motor.. 
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The cooking school is to be fitted with individual sinks set 
in white tiled tables, with drawers, compartments and lockers 
for utensils, etc., for pupils. 

The building will be finished about May first next. 

A small additional appropriation will be needed to complete 
the building. 

As the care of the grounds is vested in the Park Com- 
missioners it seemed proper that they should have charge of 
the grading for which no provision has yet been made, and 
they have been requested to include in their estimates for the 
coming year a sum sufficient to put the grounds adjoining the 
new school-house in proper condition. 

The best part of the lot in the rear of the present primary 
school-house is now occupied as a nursery by the Tree Plant- 
ing Committee. It is very much needed for use as a play- 
ground, and the Park Commissioners have been requested to 
grade a suitable place for the use of the pupils of both schools 
as a playground. 


The Longwood School on St. Mary’s Street. 


At the town meeting held June 30, an appropriation of 
$7,000 was made to pay for alterations and additions to the 
Longwood School, which was a two-story frame building 
inadequate in size, ventilation, sanitary provision, and other 
requirements of a modern school-house. 

Mr. F. Manton Wakefield was engaged to prepare the plans 
and specifications ; these comprehended the entire remodelling 
of the existing building, and the construction of an addition, 
making it, as completed, a four-room building, together with 
ample provision for corridors, coat rooms, staircases, teachers’ 
rooms, closets, bookcases, etc., a new and complete plumbing 
system with sanitaries for the pupils in the basement, sinks, 
teachers’ lavatory, etc., and the installation of a complete and 
adequate system of heating and ventilation. 

The heating is accomplished by a system of two large size 
warm-air Walker & Pratt furnaces, supplemented by a low- 
pressure steam boiler for supplying the ventilation shafts, and 
the indirect stacks for the corridor, and radiators for the 
teachers’ room and lavatory. 

The plumbing fixtures for the sanitaries are earthen-ware 
watercloset ranges, with individual seats and local vents for 
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each seat. The urinals are of slate with local vents and water- 
flush. 

The interior of the building is finished throughout in North 
Carolina hard pine, with low wainscot in the school rooms, and 
high wainscot in the halls and on the stairways. The stair- 
ways are of ash. The interior woodwork is finished in the 
natural, and with large window space the school rooms are 
thus made bright and attractive. The plaster walls of school 
rooms are tinted in a soft green, and the hallways terra cotta. 

The external appearance of the building is entirely changed 
and renewed. A covered entrance porch with fluted columns 
is provided, and an ornamental over-hanging cornice with frieze 
and brackets. The roofs are slated and the vent shafts and 
ornamental ventilator above the roof are of galvanized iron. 
The building has been occupied since the Christmas vacation. 


Payments have been made as follows : — 


M. F. Reynolds, contractor for the building ......... $4,937 00 
Wm. Burnett & Co., on account of their contract for the 
PIUM DING 5-0 5s ay, aris tele hotel dott ter ic iee eae 75 00 , 
Oe La ELATMAMOCET. cc, sf sigerl castle fied a0 Meek Diet tnncy atts teat een 40 00 
HieManton. W akeheld s-arcnitect?. 7.) 2 asi tee ase. eee 628 20 
‘Lotal:payments to dates. 5). )."oxlephaipekes trae ae eRe $5,680 20 


There is due the following : — 


Walker & Pratt Manufacturing Co., amount of their contract 
for heating and ventilation i054 45. oe aves ear ole oe 787 00 
Wm. Burnett & Co., balance of their contractforthe plumbing 439 00 


$6,906 20 
Balance unexpendeds.4), 7225.5. wa eae eee eee 93 80 


$7,000 00 


Mr. Reynolds, the contractor for the building, has a claim 
for extra work amounting to $180 which has not been settled, 
and on another claim of some $400, which by mutual consent 
was left to arbitration, he has been awarded the sum of $220. 
An additional appropriation of $300 will therefore be needed. 


The Schools. 

We believe the general condition of the schools to be satis- 
factory. The last ten years have brought much change and 
development in our system of instruction. More emphasis 
has been laid on the strengthening of the mental powers, the 
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reason, the observation, the perception, and less on the simple 
acquirement of information. It may be found that the pupils 
are less sure of their spelling, slower in repeating their multi- 
plication tables and their tables of measures, but they know 
what multiplication means and they know how to measure a 
pint and a quart. They may not give us a long list of the 
branches of the Mississippi river, but they will tell us why it 
flows from north to south and why St. Louis is the principal 
city on its banks. There is an apparent neglect of the memory 
in this system which was formerly the mental power most used 
in the schools, but we try to store our children’s memories 
with poetry, with the habits of birds and plants and trees, 
and with those things that will enrich their lives. 

While we do not underrate the importance of accurate 
spelling and adding and multiplying for the business of life, 
we believe that such acquirements are not the most important 
results that the schools should show, but that to give the 
pupils the power and the desire to use their minds on what- 
ever subject lies before them, is the essential part of school 
training. 

The pupils are happy and alert at their work, and there is 
a strong and sympathetic relation between pupils and teachers 
which did not always exist when the child regarded his 
teacher as a master who compelled him to learn his task. 

The principle of correlation which is now a fundamental one 
in all our work is more important than many parents realize. 
The fact that history, geography, literature, spelling and read- 
ing may be and should be included in one lesson, and that 
each subject illuminates the others, so that the child grasps 
the whole, instead of the fraction of an idea, is now so thor- 
oughly understood that no lesson which is not conducted on 
that plan is considered satisfactory. We hope that our 
fellow townspeople will appreciate that this system is a great 
advance on the past, and will be patient under the apparent 
shortcomings in the work. We, on the other hand, are con- 
stantly studying how to include the past in the present work, 
so that nothing may be lost or undone, and are aware that no 
perfect fulfillment has been attained. 

To give breadth without losing accuracy, to allow a whole- 
some variety without losing concentration is the problem we 
are seeking to solve. 
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Sprague Lecture Course. 

Through the generosity of Hon. Charles F. Sprague a High 
School Extension course of free lectures and readings have 
been given in the lower Town Hall, with a very large attend- 
ance, as follows :— 


Tuesday, February 7th, Mr. Charles T. Copeland of Harvard University. 
Lecture on ‘‘ Robert Louis Stevenson.” 


Tuesday, February 14th, Mr. Charles T. Copeland of Harvard University. 
Lecture on ‘“‘ Rudyard Kipling.” 


Tuesday, February 21st, Mr. Charles T. Copeland of Harvard University. 
‘* Readings from Stevenson and Kipling.” 


Tuesday, February 28th, Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
‘« Personal Reminiscences of Dr. Holmes and his Contemporaries.” 


Tuesday, March 14, Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
‘* American Oratory, Past and Present.” 
The Education Society and the Schools. 

The Music Committee of ‘the Brookline Education Society 
has continued its work of providing an occasional half-hour 
of music for those schools of the town where it seemed to be 
especially needed. The same committee has organized a free 
Singing Class under the direction of Mr. Bertram C. Henry of 
Brookline, which already gives promise of being highly success- 
ful. If this class can be continued so as to become a nucleus 
for a musical organization of the town, it will furnish a new 
incentive for the pupils in the public schools to make the best 
use of the advantages which are there furnished. 

The Child Study Committee of the Education Society has 
held Mothers’ Meetings in the Winthrop and the Sewall 
Schools, when those topics which pertain to the interest of 
children in the home and their proper care and training have 
been considered. The meetings have been well attended and 
a good degree of interest has been manifested. 


The School Room in the Public Library. 


The School Committee have recently approved by unani- 
mous vote a plan for bringing the Library and the schools into 
more helpful codperation. This plan, which is printed in the 
recent report of the Education Society, was devised by the 
Committee of the Education Society on School Libraries, and 
an appropriation from the town will be asked to carry its 
suggestions into effect. It is earnestly hoped that this plan 
will have the active support of all those interested in the 
schools. 
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Gifts. 

Mr. Desmond FitzGerald of the Art Committee of the Edu- 
cation Society has presented to the Heath-street School ten 
large solar prints suitable for hanging in the school rooms. 
The subjects are as follows: The Pantheon, Castle of St. 
Angelus, Arch of Constantine, St. Peter’s, St. John Lateran, 
Arch of Titus, at Rome; St. Mark’s, Ducal Palace and Reva 
Degli Schlavoni, at Venice. 

Mr. Edmund Dwight presented to the High School thirty 
fine Braun photographs of Raphael, also the Albertina collec- 
tion of drawings by the old masters, consisting of one hundred 
or more valuable plates. 

A friend has presented to the Lawrence Schoo! a fine picture 
entitled «Prince Balthasar Charles,” by Valasquez. 

The patrons of the Longwood School have undertaken the 
work of placing suitable pictures upon the walls of that 
building. 

Penny Savings. 

The Committee have felt for some time that the expense 
of collecting the penny savings in our schools was large in 
proportion to the amount collected, and yet they were of 
opinion that the system was of such educational value, as 
tending to teach and encourage habits of thrift, that they were 
unwilling to give it up. The matter was finally referred to a 
special committee consisting of Mrs. Cabot and Mr. Walker, 
with power to investigate and devise a plan for reducing this 
expense. As a result a system of stamp savings similar to 
the Postal Savings Systems in operation in European 
countries and, under private auspices, in some places in this 
country, has been decided upon and is about to be put in 
operation. The saving of expense will amount, it is expected, 
to over fifty per cent. 

Finances. 

During the past year the Committee has made a special 
effort to keep the expenses of our schools down to the lowest 
point possible without decline in standard and efficiency. 
It will be seen from the statistics following this report, that 
the cost of the schools per pupil has been lessened. It will be 
seen also that the school accounts have been thoroughly 
analyzed, and what is of especial importance the ordinary 
running expenses of the schools have been carefully separated 
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from the extraordinary expenses. As a result, if this system 
is maintained, the ordinary running expenses can be compared 
from year to year, and by comparing the expense per pupil 
it can be seen at a glance whether the general expense for 
any particular year or the expense of any item in any year 
is unusually large, and if so an explanation can be required 
of the Committee. It is believed that in this way the town 
will have a firmer grasp of the finances of this department of 
its work. 

The Committee wishes to express its appreciation of the 
generous cooperation of the Accounting Department in making 
this analysis of the school accounts, a work which involved 
much time and labor. 


Estimate of Expenses for 1899. 
Expended, 1898. 


Bear EL ISIN SC ITO 1. suc Ul ol tense)’ he ae aa ae $28,000 00 $25,862 34 
Srnaraiimar ana Erimary va) ile yes 70,000 00 68,854 47 
uct PAN OOrOartens ihre swale Mew eo ujetleetannent ee 13,000 00 12,763 21 
4. Manual training and domestic arts. . 11,500 00 10,909 73 
5. General school expenses. ...... 12,500 00 12,471 76 
Oy MVeRIN eS SCHOOLS 1.0 hed aus meal ee 1,500 00 1,393 60 

LAS aR Pa ne Sela Rel TAT, Ceca 8 $136,500 00 $132,255 11 


The Committee ask that a total appropriation of $136,500.00 
be made for the Schools, together with receipts. The receipts 
amounted last year to $2,415.21. 

For further details of the work of the year, reference is 
made to the report of the Superintendent and other reports 
appended. An analysis of accounts and certain statistics 
follow. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


JAMES R. DuNBAR, 
JosEPH W ALKER, 
Annizé E. CRANE, 
PRENTISS CUMMINGS, 
FrepErRiIcK B. PErcy, 
J. Emory Hoar, 
Everett M. Bowxkemr, 
EHLizABETH CaBotT, 
MicHarEL DRriscott, 


School Committee. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS, 1898-99. 


Assessed valuation of real and personal estates of Brook- 


DUOMO VGLEG pLOOS) Merci tn Sah e Vaiis hdc ey ole Vettes he $66,527,000 00 
Value of school buildings and pao ae EStualoucese $959,000 00 
Value of other school property as shown by inventory of 

town property taken February 1,1899 ...... é $52,360 00 
Percentage of assessed valuation of town inane for 

ALLSCHOOlLEy £5 Mt cere LER ein) late cds aha 's A .0019 
Total number of different annie eieailed duri ine thet year 

AIPM VR CUOOLS Ee Beyia sa fees ethan teh eiuet« ANE 3,512, 
Maximum membership of day schools ......... 3,361 
Average membership of day schools ..... High eps 3,099 

= ELIS LOC INOO LR dan eametsen lok. cere 307 
ue te Grammar schools 2) 2.1.21, 15404 2.498 
Mat Premary SCHOOLA-. 4 <b «cel 414024 : 
te eee RIUGermarcen gs. u iat amet eae tee * « 364 
Number of teachers in High School’... 23. 34) 8). ws 15 
si “ Grammar schoolsi. 2) 4.29052 i040 69 
Aes: we BYAUBrY |SCIOOLS cis 2) ath. o's nae 

Es se Keingerearrens Wirt eog ae ie) oars 19 

es BPGCIAl LEACHOUA penne Nett aia We ba io) okt ies a! ent 18 

A SUDSLILUCCR Ey ir ieee wie arte ns PAN Pe Pol aw Tolew 1 
Average number of pupils to ach farce, in High School 21 

6 se Ss be ‘¢ Grammar schools 35 

“ &s a a ‘¢ Primary schools. 35 

. $% . “ ‘¢ Kindergartens . 19 
Percentage of attendance, based on average membership . 90 % 
Number of children in town between five and fifteen years 

eRe Os AY ie LOU Oo eae et ceed ee eee iro a Oneal es ieee 2,803 
Number of pupils over fifteen years ‘of TS Means A SEP 422. 

He ‘¢ between eight and fourteen years oft age 1,663 

gs Ce PPURMeMU Ve Rear BLOM BZ Ohe wid vats Fie ee 220 


Ordinary Running Expense of Day Schools per Pupil, Based on 
Average Membership. 


SCHOOLS. | Salaries, Other Expenses) Total Expenses 
By SONOS ety ieee) child Ae ee $34 04 $6 71 $40 75 
PLIST MCHOOL Ge aes aS ea, 70 85 Higbt 82 36 
Grammar and Primary . sped aa’ 23 67 3 78 27 45 
Kindergartens. . 30 63 3 72 34 35 
*Manual Training& DomesticArts 4 46 1] 45 5 91 
General Expenses). 5) 40.4). 2 42 1 29 3 71 


* Based on average membership of High and Grammar schools. 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Brookline :— 


I have the honor of presenting my ninth annual report upon 
the progress and work of the schools of the town. 

In any intelligent community the education and training of 
children is a matter of paramount interest and there are prob- 
ably few towns or citiesin the Commonwealth where parents 
and citizens generally have watched more closely the work of 
the schools, thanin Brookline. This is the result, in part, of an 
atmospheric condition which extends throughout the country. 
Everywhere it has come to be seen that public education is the 
special means of conserving and improving our social life and, 
in this town particularly, where there are many studious and 
philanthropic people interested in the public welfare there has 
been an active participation in school affairs which has given 
a distinct mark to the community. Parents are frequent visi- 
tors to the schools; they become familiar with the spirit and 
aims of the work which is done, and while they see imperfec- 
tions here and there and are able to criticise some features, 
these criticisms become more intelligent and more helpful as 
the years pass. This friendly interest on the part of parents 
and citizens reacts upon the schools as wellas upon the homes 
and tends to remove all cause of friction and to produce a high 
degree of co-operation. 

As stated in the report of last year an effort has been made 
to make the school a social institution and to improve the con- 
ditions for social lifetherein. This principle has been applied 
measurably not only to the government of the school but to the 
conduct of recitations and to all those relations which connect 
the school with the world outside of itself. The highest results 
in this direction could not be achieved in a single year and the 
same kind of effort must be continued until a high grade of 
social excellence is reached. 

During the past year teachers have been asked to seek for 
new avenues whereby pupils may express themselves and may 
thus realize the highest possibilities of self-activity. Teachers 
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who were educated in former days and who have taught for 
many years are somewhat incapable of seeing the possibilities 
in this direction. Itis hard for them to escape the idea that ex- 
pression is solely through written or oral speech, whereas, 
during all the early years of childhood the child’s movements 
and activities, what he does with his hands, the way in which 
he uses his eyes, ears, and other senses are all of vast import- 
ance. There has been palpable gain in improving the kind 
and quality of hand work in the primary grades, but there is 
still vast room for improvement and growth in this direction. 
If parents could only be led to understand that there is some- 
thing better in the mental growth of the child than learning 
to read and spell and cipher it would be easier to promote in 
the schools those activities that give a more abundant life and 
lay the foundations for a broader and better education. Prob- 
ably we have progressed in this direction as rapidly as has 
been done in any other community and it goes without saying 
that we cannot go far beyond a point to which public opinion 
is prepared to follow. 

As a result of social co-operation, which is so marked in our 
schools, accompanied as it is with more or less freedom and 
spontaneity, most encouraging results are seen in the oral and 
written language of the higher grades. Pupils stand upon 
their feet and talk more sensibly and grammatically than 
formerly. Teachers of English in the High School report that 
each succeeding class as it enters is stronger in this depart- 
ment of school life. When we remember that power of thought 
and facility in expression constitute the great end and aim of 
all education in its higher ranges, we may justly find cause for 
encouragement in the fact that with a broadened curriculum 
withitsaccompanying demands there is still manifest a growing 
ability to state clearly and concisely what has been experienced 
or what has been gathered from the pages of a book. 


School Buildings. 


It is well understood that we have been very much crowded 
in the sections occupied by the Pierce, the Lawrence and the 
Edward Devotion schools. Considerable relief will be afforded 
next September, when it is expected that the new school on 
Harvard street will be occupied. It will be wise to open at 
least three new rooms there so that some pupils may be drawn 
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from the Lawrence and the Pierce schools. When the new 
Pierce grammar school is completed not only will the village 
section of the town be better accommodated than it has been 
before, but the facilities provided here, in connection with those 
furnished by the new building mentioned above, will give such 
complete and perfected arrangements for instruction in manual 
training and domestic arts that the school system of the 
town will be able to take a long step in advance. In short 
these two buildings promise to be better equipped in all those 
particulars that pertain to physical and manual training than 
any in this neighborhood. 

The Runkle school is fully occupied, but it will probably be 
possible to keep all the pupils there another year by having 
two classes in the room now occupied simply by the first 
grade. After next year the classes will have to be promoted 
from there regularly to the Edward Devotion and Pierce 
schools. 

It was most fortunate that two classes from the Pierce 
school could be accommodated in the High School, so that by a 
little condensing and crowding all pupils have been housed 
without incurring expense for the renting of other buildings. 
Practically the same conditions will exist next year as far as 
the Pierce school is concerned. 

Perhaps the next pressing demand to which the Building 
Committee will have to give attention is the need of a building 
for manual training to be located near the High School. As 
the Committee has voted unanimously that such a building is 
needed nothing more need be said except that a vote of the 
town authorizing the Committee to procure plans and erect 
this building at the earliest possible moment, should be secured. 

Another subject which has been referred to the Building 
Committee ;is the need of a primary school-house in the 
section occupied by the High School. The room now occupied 
by the Kindergarten will be needed by the High School very 
soon and, in fact, could be used to advantage at once, and the 
residents of that section cannot be properly accommodated 
until another building is provided. 

The reconstruction of the Longwood school has given the 
residents of that section a thoroughly hygienic and attractive 
building in the place of one that was somewhat below the pres- 
ent standard. 
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While the lot provided for a new school-house on Stearns 
road will be required before many years, there are other needs 
of the town which at the present moment are more pressing. 

It is pleasant to make reference to the new shop which has 
been provided for manual training in connection with the 
Heath school. It provides an excellent room which has been 
thoroughly equipped with the most approved tools and benches 
so that the boys of the Heath school will now have advantages 
in manual training not surpassed by those of any other school. 


The Teachers. 

The improvement of schools consists, for the most part, in 
elevating the personnel of the teaching force and in securing a 
more intelligent recognition of the ideals and aims which ought 
to govern all effort. Teachers may roughly be classified under 
three heads, first, those who are excellent, second, those who 
are good, and third, those whose work is poor. A very large 
majority of our teachers could easily fall under the first head, 
a few would probably need to be classified as simply good, and 
it is doubtful if any would have to be classed in the third list. 
The constant query is, Can those who are simply good be made 
excellent ? It is doubtful if this can be accomplished in every 
case. At the same time, the very few who are not able to 
attain the highest standard, by reason of long and faithful 
service are entitled to a certain consideration which I am sure 
the Committee as well as the patrons of the schools are not dis- 
posed to ignore. As long as they are attentive and conscien- 
tious and are cheerful in responding to all reasonable requests 
it has seemed to be the part of justice and wisdom to let them 
continue in their work. There has been no disposition in 
recent years to tolerate inferior service on the part of new 
comers. Few mistakes have been made and nearly all 
who have been invited to come here from other places have 
readily adapted themselves to the work and have given a 
superior quality of service. 

A step has been taken recently which promises to promote 
co-operation. The whole teaching force has been organized 
into groups orclubs. Each club, which usually includes the 
teachers of two grades, holds a monthly meeting which is 
managed entirely by themselves, when reports are made upon 
educational progress in other places and upon various lines of 
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work carried on here. Discussion is also held from time to 
time upon various departments of teaching. The regular 
monthly teachers’ meetings have been continued, with full 
attendance and a good degree of interest. Quite a number of 
the teachers have availed themselves of the opportunity of 
attending the valuable lectures given in Boston under the 
auspices of the Twentieth Century Club. 


Manual Training. 


The work as conducted in the grammar schools has not been 
unlike that of recent years, excepting that an improvement is 
manifest in the quality of the work as regards nicety of form 
and finish of the models. The erection of the Heath-street 
school shop, to which allusion has already been made, affords 
the opportunity to extend this work so that the boys in all 
grammar schools will have the same instruction. 

Mr. Hutchinson, who is in charge of manual training in con- 
nection with the High School, reports that sixty-five boys are 
now taking the work. The appointment of Mr. Minot A. 
Bridgham as assistant in this department has made it possible 
to give each class a proper amount of work, both in mechani- 
cal drawing and at the bench. Mr. Bridgham has also two 
divisions in bookkeeping in the High School. It should be 
understood that in connection with this department there is a 
good deal of time required for the planning and preparation of 
the work, so that the instructors must have some time when 
they are not engaged in actual teaching. The growth of 
classes has taxed our present facilities to the utmost capacity, 
and, aS mentioned above, the time has come when the School 
Committee are warranted in providing a building which ig 
adequate in its size and equipment, not only to the present 
needs of the school, but to the requirements which will exist a 
few years later. The course of study calls for certain machine 
tool work, for which it will be impossible to provide with our 
present accommodations, neither would it be wise to put any 
more machinery into the Lincoln building. 


Domestic Science. 
Instruction in this department has been given along much 


the same lines as last year. The experiment of giving the 
boys one half year in the kitchen, and the girls experience for 
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an equal time in the shop, has worked exceedingly well. In 
both cases there has been great interest, and it is recommended 
that this plan, which was undertaken as an experiment, be 
continued for the present. Mrs. Alice P. Norton, who has 
general charge of this branch, reports that twice as many 
pupils entering the High School elected domestic science this 
year as last year, the total number, including the graduating 
class, being forty-six. 
The High School. 

Our High School has gradually become differentiated and 
organized to meet the various needs of the community. More 
than sixty per cent of the pupils are preparing for college. Of 
the others, some are looking to industrial pursuits, some to 
mercantile life, and others are anxious to get the best general 
training that is possible. It has been found that those in 
preparation for college can only take a small portion of the 
studies. that are not actually required. However valuable 
work in manual training, domestic art, general history and 
literature, science or drawing may be, unless pupils are | 
especially strong physically and intellectually it has not been 
found possible for them to add all these studies to the ordinary 
preparatory course. This seems, to a certain extent, unfortu- 
nate, but as long as Yale and Harvard universities insist upon 
entrance examinations of the character of those given in recent 
years, it is necessary to do violence to the soundest educational 
principles and to narrow somewhat the field of study for col- 
lege pupils. 

The absence of the Head Master for a year of study and 
visitation of schools abroad has thrown upon the Vice-Principal 
and his assistants new responsibilities. It is but justice to 
say that the school has prospered during the half year just 
passed, and there is every evidence that the work in all depart- 
ments will be accomplished in a satisfactory manner. The 
school has grown rapidly during the past few years, so that 
with the development of new courses and the necessary 
employment of new teachers it has been a difficult problem to 
reach the high efficiency that is desired. With the present 
outlook there is every reason to expect that the school as a 
whole will not only continue to hold the high rank it has 
already gained, but will become still more worthy of the 
patronage and support of all the people. 
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Report from the High School. 


Whole te he enrolled for school year ending July, 1898. ..... 340 
Bt ‘* present year to January 31, 1899 .. . . 363 
Average Reenabade for the year ending July 1,1897 ..... ag hy 
us ue os palyoUlLy EL 1898S ae ee te eee alae te 283 

Number of boys belonging 2 ‘the school January SLI SOR ne alee 
re girls bh ‘¢ = January 31, 1898. . . 148— 296 

he boys es Bt ‘+ =s Sa anuary 31, LEG oot Lot 
iS girls a Be ‘¢ = January 31, 1899. . . 175— 326 

Gain, 10 per cent. 

PUIG TY OL NON-FeEsldene. PUP UG tie) ket hth ene Mer tata ele wp eset 's 10 
Proportion of scholars preparing for higher institutions . . 67 per cent 
ENT DETHOSGACH CIASB 2. lis te et, aval s Deere Lg DG si LEE ole kb Vee hak 
INUIONELIT OL SPCC ee SLUCGEULS cuted arte Vahl otra eel! UN aulelitee ia pekes aN due EO 


The graduating exercises took place in Shailer Hall, June 
23d. Diplomas were given to twenty-eight girls and twenty- 
three boys. Mr. Samuel T. Dutton delivered the address; 
subject, ‘“‘ Natfonal Ideals.” 

Of the Senior class, two were admitted to Harvard College, 
one to the Lawrence Scientific School, one to Cornell, three to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, one to Radcliffe 
College, one to Vassar College, one to Boston University, and 
eleven to Smith College. One member of the Junior class 
and one special student were admitted to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and one graduate student was ad- 
mitted to Radcliffe College. 


PRIZES. 
The J. Murray Kay prizes were awarded as follows:— 


For excellence in elocution: Girl’s prize, Mabel Spencer; boy’s prize, 
Philip Fessenden. 

For historical essays: On ‘‘The Development of the Metropolitan Park 
System,” Grace W. Mason; on ‘ Brookline’s Relation to Norfolk 
County,” John R. Marvin. 

The William H. Lincoln medals were awarded as follows :— 


For excellence in English, a gold medal to Grace W. Mason. 

For excellence in French, a silver medal to Martha F. Ritchie. 

For excellence in Latin, a silver medal to Edith Plummer. 

For excellence in Physics, a silver medal to Lowell P. Macomber. 

For excellence in Mathematics, a silver medal to Frances E. Newell. 
Physical Training. 

The recent action of the board in appointing Mr. David H. 
Holmes as director of physical training in the schools of the 
town promises good results. As stated in the report presented 
to the School Committee last year by Dr. Channing and Dr. 
Hartwell, good foundations have been laid in this field of 
training and some excellent results have been accomplished, 
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but it would seem now that we have the elements that would 
insure something far better than has hitherto been reached. 
If we can continue the games and free-play in the lower 
grades, the Swedish gymnastics and those of a more rhythmic 
nature in the grammar and high school classes, and at the 
same time, with the High School gymnasium well supplied 
with apparatus, can give those forms of physical training that 
are appropriate to the age of high school pupils, we may feel 
sure that a good deal will be accomplished not only for the 
tone and discipline of the schools but for the moral and physi- 
cal welfare of the individual pupils. The opportunity of using 
swimming as a supplement to gymnastics which is furnished 
by the excellent Bath House of the town is one that should be 
appreciated by the older pupils. 


Music and Drawing. 

As the civilized world becomes more intelligent concerning 
the ends to be served in education, those subjects that appeal 
to the emotions and the feelings are likely to receive more and 
more attention. The schools of the town have been fortunate 
in having at the head of the esthetic studies of music and 
drawing persons who are well equipped in their several de- 
partments and who have high ideals of what should be 
accomplished. The excellent quality of tone and the good 
taste with which selections of music are rendered in the vari- 
ous grades of the schools are a daily witness to the skill and 
care that have been bestowed upon this branch of study. Mr. 
Cole, Supervisor of Music, reports as follows :— 

“The real problem to be solved in teaching music in the 
public schools is to gain the most artistic results possible with 
the voices of all the pupils and not with those of a picked few. 
From this point of view the present results are indeed gratify- 
ing. Practically ad the children are singing and are happy in 
so doing. That it is no longer considered ‘girlish’ for a boy 
to sing is shown by the fact that the boys not only do not seek 
to avoid the music lessons but participate in them with evident 
pleasure. The quality of tone too is good; this is proved by 
the fact that the singing, although done in the majority of 
schools without instrumental accompaniment, is both harmon- 
ious and tuneful. It is not at all rare to hear a class sing for 
half an hour and yet end every exercise and song exactly on 
the pitch. 

“It gives me great pleasure to be able to state that there is 
now scarcely a school room in town where the music lessons 
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are not intelligently and interestingly given by the regular 
teachers between the visits of the music teacher, and the results 
obtained are an interesting illustration of what can be done by 
conscientious co-operation. The music at the High School has 
given me more satisfaction this year than at any time since 
the school removed to the new building, so that I have begun 
to hope that we might at length reach the same point of excel- 
lence which the school possessed in 1894. If, with a largely 
increased membership and the new conditions which came 
with the occupancy of the new building, we can reach or excel 
the attainments of those days we shall have won a great vic- 
tory. The orchestra too, is doing better in the mattcr of 
attendance and good order than it has done for a number of 
years. Six new players joined us this year; on this account 
it was necessary to start from the beginning again in building 
up a repertory and we have already made excellent progress.” 


The results’ attained in drawing are of an equally high order 
and Miss Weir reports that the interest which the teachers 
have shown toward a higher standard of perfection in the 
teaching of drawing has been very marked. They have at- 
tended willingly all meetings called by the supervisor and the 
work in drawing and painting has surpassed that of any pre- 
vious year. There has been a decided advance in geograph- 
ical sketching and illustrative drawing. Progress has been 
seen also in nature drawing, including flowers, leaves, 
fruit, sections of fruit, vegetables, seed life, etc. There has 
been much illustrative sketching in all grades and a greater 
use has been made of pictures in history and geography. The 
loan collection of photographs at the High School has been 
frequently drawn upon by teachers, that subjects in history, 
geography, literature and art might be illustrated. Miss Weir 
has given lectures on Greek art to the fourth class in the High 
School, illustrated by lantern slides which were loaned by Prof. 
Moore of Harvard University. Two lectures were also given 
to the students of domestic science on the building and fur- 
nishing of the home, illustrated by photographs. An elective 
class of twenty has been conducted in the “ History of Archi- 
tecture and Painting of Italy,” in connection with which the 
students have used the so-called Perry pictures with their 
notes. 

The Training Class. 

At the close of last year it was felt that the Training Class 

had been continued long enough as an experiment and should 
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either be discontinued or put upon a somewhat stronger basis: 
An advisory committee was formed, which includes three 
members of the School Committee, and with their advice the 
class was reorganized this year and has continued successfully 
with a membership of twenty-four. Great care has been taken 
to instruct a certain number of the teachers in the town as to 
the method of dealing with the members of this class, so that 
they may be a positive help in carrying on the school work. 
Great care has been taken, also, in having those in training 
understand the conditions under which they are permitted to 
observe and assist and to call forth their most faithful efforts. 
The work of the class has been conducted thus far with the 
utmost harmony and with mutual satisfaction, both on the 
part of its members and the teachers to whom they have been 
assigned. In many instances the service which they have 
been able to render has been a positive benefit to the schools. 


Recent Legislation. 
Among the laws which were passed in 1898 touching public 
schools the most important are briefly as follows: — 


1. No child under fourteen shall be employed in a factory or a work 
shop. 

2. All schools must be kept at least eight months in the year. 

3. The distinction between first grade and second grade, High School, 
has been abolished. 

4. Elementary manual training as well as high is required in towns 
and cities of 20,000 inhabitants or more. 

5. The compulsory age limits are changed from 8 to 14, to 7 to 14. 

6. The time of taking the school census is changed to Sept. Ist. 

7. Truancy laws are simplified and strengthened. 

8. The system of truancy by-laws is abolished. 


Evening Schools. 


The evening school for girls has accomplished a good work 
and has demonstrated that in addition to the ordinary studies 
there is an appreciative demand for instruction in stenography 
and typewriting and elementary work in bookkeeping. Miss 
Eleanor J. McKenzie, the principal of this school, reports that 
the results have been gratifying and that during the term of 
five months a large number have gained good proficiency in 
the above-named subjects. Those who were not able to study 
outside of the class, of course did not make the same degree of 
progress. 
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The membership in this school has been made up of young 
women who are thoroughly in earnest, and who were glad to 
attend unless prevented by exceedingly bad weather or some 
other necessity. There seems to be some demand for instruc- 
tion in sewing and domestic science, and the principal recom- 
mends that some step be taken in this direction another year. 
The whole number of pupils enrolled was 89 and when the 
weather was favorable there was an attendance of 75. While 
typewriters have been rented for this year, it is recommended 
that hereafter the town purchase and own its machines. Miss 
McKenzie has been assisted by Mrs. Clara G. Bacon and 
Miss Lilian C. Brown. 

The evening school for young men has been conducted in 
the William H. Lincoln building with three teachers, Mr. 
George A. Swertfager, Mr. Edwin R. Crane, for the ordinary 
branches, and Mr. Minot A. Bridgham as instructor in drawing. 
Upon the resignation of Mr. Swertfager in January, Miss Ma- 
tilda B. Doland took his place. The total number enrolled for 
instruction in the ordinary branches was 73, average attend- 
ance 15. The number enrolled for instruction in drawing was 
15, average attendance 7. These figures show that the young 
men of the town not attending day schools are not as zealous 
in continuing their education as might be expected. If the 
low regular attendance is due to the fact that all have been 
thoroughly educated in the day schools and do not need 
the service of the evening schools, then there is no cause for 
regret. If, on the other hand, there are some who need what 
the evening schools furnish, it is unfortunate that their par- 
ents are not wise enough to see that they reap these advan- 
tages. 


In conclusion, it may be said that the school system has 
passed the point where there is need for radical changes or for 
the introduction of new studies. Theobligation now rests upon 
all members of the teaching force to make the work in the 
several branches as thorough, direct and positive as possible, 
to see that all unfruitful and irrelevant matter is eliminated, 
to make such correlation and cross-references as shall enable 
students to grasp the natural relations which exist between all 
branches of knowledge and in so doing to acquire a habit of 
mind which enables them to see problems in their true per- 
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spective. The policy of school management has been consider- 
ate and humane. It has seemed better to run the risk of being 
criticised for lack of rigor and severity than to run the risk of 
causing serious discomfort and perhaps loss of health to children 
because of over-pressure. In no case where a parent has 
requested temporary consideration in the way of shorter hours 
or less study which seemed to be based upon good judgment, 
has the request been refused, and it can be truthfully said that 
there has been no apparent disposition on the part of parents 
to take advantage of this method of treatment. Individual 
pupils who are able to do more work than the grade provides 
have been permitted to do extra work and so in time to earn 
promotion to a higher grade. The practice of skipping which 
was permitted some years ago has been discountenanced. 

It can always be said with truth that the people of the town 
are loyal to the schools and are ready to perform acts of gener- 
osity and helpfulness. During the past year several valuable 
gifts have been made, and the Sprague Lectures which are now 
giving so much satisfaction are but another instance of the 
generous feeling which has ever been manifest. 

The Brookline Education Society, through its various com- 
mittees, especially those of Music and Child-study, continues 
to do a work which is to a certain extent being copied in vari- 
ous parts of the country. The spirit of co-operation which has 
been illustrated here has exerted a wide influence elsewhere 
and is the one thing needed to make the public schools of the 
land what they should be. 

I cannot close this report without grateful mention of the 
cordial assistance rendered by all my associates and for your 
own hearty support. 


Respectiully submitted, 
SamMuEL T. Dutton, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
Brookline, Feb. 20, 1899. 
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SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


TEACHERS. 


HIGH. 


Daniel S. Sanford... 


John C. Packard 
George B. Wilson. . 


Anna M. Johnson... 
Marie E. Gerlach... 


Mary P. Frye. . 
Ae MAE TOSG 0.) 
Maude A. Hartwell 
Lulu G. Adams .. 
Helen P. Howell 


Alice P. Norton... 
Bertha C. Marshall . . 


Perley O. Place . . 


Abbie L. Paige, Sec’y 
Winthrop B. Tryon. . 


PIERCE GRAMMAR. 


Mary McSkimmon 
Harriet R. Palmer. . 
Adeline Dodge 


Ada E. Chevalier . { 
Bertha L. Morrill... 


Mary Buckley 


PIERCE PRIMARY. 


Emma A. George... 
Mabel L. Bement... 
Margaret E. Malone. . 


Abby F. Bosworth 
Nelly W. French 
Lida J. Wilde. . . 


Ethel A. Tillinghast. . 
Grace W. Morrill... 
Margaret E. Chapin. . 


Wo. H. LINCOLN. 
Ruth E. Lander. . 


Jennie E. Wescott... 


Mary A. Connor 


Adela F. Rockwood } 
Lillian H. McConville . 


Kate Stanley 


. . e . 


Grace A. Robarts... 


Frances K. Lamprey 
Dorcas C. Higgins 


Cordelia J. Stanwood 
MATY, A WOITCr Ty Wants 
Anna M. Williams. .. 


Mary E.Greene. . . 
Rose E. Ryan. . 


Florence E. Sanderson 


Mabel T. Wellman 
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Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten. 


Principal. 
IX. 

LX 

VIII. 
WiLET 
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Vil. 

Vibe 

Ve. 

VI. 

‘Ve 

Va 

Wie 
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Vs 
Assistant. 


BEGAN 
SERVICE. 
Sept., 1891 
Sept., 1890 
Sept., 1894 
Dec., 1884 
Jan., 1893 
Sept., 1871 
Dec., 1890 
Sept., 1893 
Sept.. 1895 
Sept., 1894 
Sept., 1896 
Feb., 1898 
Jan., 1898 
Sept., 1897 
Feb., 1893 
Sept., 1886 
Dec., 1891 
Nov., 1897 
Oct.; 1896 
Sept., 1898 
April, 1877 
Sept., 1897 
Sept., 1872 
Sept., 1883 
Oct., 1889 
Oct., 1894 
Sept., 1897 
Mar., 1892 
Sept., 1896 
May, 1887 
May, 1896 
Sept., 1897 
Oct., 1887 
Sept., 1898 
Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1886 
Sept., 1893 
Jan., 1898 
Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1895 
Sept., 1897 
May, 1891 
Sept., 1894 
Sept., 1896 
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Schools and Teachers.— Continued. 


TEACHERS. 


LAWRENCE. 


Elizabeth W. Bean 
Sarah E. Bruce Seis 
Lilian E. Rogers 

Ida K. Hancock. . 
Cora W. Reed 
Mabel L. Fall 
Kate W. Nelson... . 


HEATH. 


Mary J. Collingwood 
Matilda B. Doland 
Taihian Gy Smith). 5. P. 
Jean W. Piddington. . 
Margaret C. O’Hearn . 
Fannie W. Kingsbury . 


EDWARD DEVOTION. 


Elizabeth M. Stebbins. 
Fannie A. Manson... 
Emma L. Zeigler : 
‘Mary E. Raymond... 
Florence A. Oliver 

Betsy Bean 
Cornelia Gould .... 


wie Ve Se Ve) he 


J. ELLIOT CABOT. 


Lina L. Loveridge. .. 
Mabel C. Friend : 
Mary E. Kingsbury . . 
Mary E. McNutt 

Helen A.Gammon... 


LONGWOOD. 


Emma C. Shipman 
Mabel Blakeslee. ... 
Katharine E.Wentworth 


ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


AnnieG. Molloy... . 
Elsie V. Robbins 

Anna M. Taylor. . 
Adeline T. Joyce 

Grace Driscoll 


THOMAS PARSONS. 


Jessie E. H. Thompson 
Susan C. Haywood 
Grace A. Chapin 
Hattie L. Carr 
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Jan., 
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April, 
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April, 
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Sept., 
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Sept., 1885 
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Schools and Teachers.— Continued. 


TEACHERS. 


BOYLSTON. 


Emma L. Wiswall.. . 


Vay W wc OOkr sce 
Emma T. Lewis. . 
Harriet B. Stodder 


Susie H. Nason... 


SEWALL. 
Hattie F. Paul 


Florence C. Bliss. . F 
Elizabeth Jellison. .. 
Grace A. Pendleton . . 


Alice H. Shaw 


Lucy H. Maxwell . 


| Joun D. RUNKLE. 


Mary H. Lewis... 
Louise E. Rand .... 
Catherine A. Welles. . 
Helen Newell. ... 


NEWTON STREET. 
Mary E. Hyde... 


Room. 
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UNION KINDERGARTEN. 
Grace A. Potterts-.) 2. 


Edith Tenney... . 


New HicH ScHoou 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Annie B. Winchester 
Louise Finney 


SUBSTITUTE. 
Agnes Andrews. 
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Kindergarten. 
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Kindergarten. 
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Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten. 


BEGAN 
SERVICE. 
Sept., 1875 
June, 1883 
Sept., 1867 
Sept., 1888 
Feb., 1897 
Sept., 1893 
Sept., 1897 
Feb., 1898 
Sept., 1897 
Sept., 1890 
Jan., 1896 
Sept., 1897 
Nov., 1896 
Sept., 1898 
Sept., 1891 
Sept., 1870 
Noy., 1893 
Jan., 1896 
Feb., 1891 
Sept., 1896 
Feb., 1898 
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$725 
725 
725 
700 
400 


700 
575 
550 
625 
600 
450 


675 
650 
600 
600 


500 
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400 


600 
400 


450 
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Officers and Special Teachers. 


Began Service. 


Superintendent of Schools | Samuel T. Dutton ., Sept., 1890 
Instructor in music .. .| Samuel W. Cole . ./| Sept., 1884 
Ass’t instructor in music .| Elia F. Story .. .| Sept., 1891 
Instructorin French . . .| Florence H. Long .| Dec., 1892 
Instructor manual training | Edw. P. Hutchinson | Sept., 1895 
Joseph E.Owens. . | Sept., 1891 

Ass’tinst’rs ‘ Bs S. Anna Woodbury . | Sept., 1895 
Minot A. Bridgham . | Sept., 1898 

: ; Irene Weir) .°.. Sept., 1893 

Instructors in drawing . { Annie B. Chamberlain Sept., 1890 


Present 
Salaries. 


$4,000 
1,000 
500 
600 
1,500 
1,000 
750 
750 
1,000 
750 


aieuenies ji Lucy Flannigan . . | Sept., 1896 |3.50 per day 
{ Harriot Newhall . . | Sept., 1898 {3.00 << 


Inst’rsindomestic science 4 rie roy isa Ke ae rhe 

Catharine F. Johnson Sept., 1888 

Instructors in sewing. . | Henrietta A. Nevers | Sept., 1873 

Amy Edmund .. . | Sept,, 1898 

Pa } At Sarah H. Jacobus. . | Sept., 1897 
Inst’rsin physical trainin { f ; 

PAY $1] David H. Holmes. . Feb., 1899 


675 
700 
750 
625 
400 
450 
750 
500 


$2,600 
850 


Instructor in swimming .| Lionel A. B. Street .| Mar., 1897 

Clerk in Supt’s office . . . | Mary Adams. . . . | Sept., 1896 |$10 per week 
Janitors. 

Henry. M: Cook; Goodwin place), cgi voee en. 

Edward Moran, High street ... APART Ye 


Owen Carey, 253 Boylston street . 

Richard Kelleher, 20 Sewall place BT me 
Thomas Hartigan, 66 Chestnut Hill avenue ids 
John J. Nyhen, 56 Walter avenue’. 2.) 8 
Michael Fahey, 51 Walter avenue og gt hi 
John McGinnis, Freeman street 

Lawrence Moran, Houlihan avenue. ..... 
William B. Webber, Newton street. ..... on 
Patrick A. Mahoney, 84 Chestnut Hillavenue. . 
Alfred S. McKenna, 79 Franklin street . 


Truant Officer and Clerk. 
Frederick H. Robinson, 384 Washington street ........ 


REPORT OF THE TRUANT OFFICER. 


Number of cases investigated. . . 

Number found to be truants 

Number of arrests . . NAGS AE CRS yA Rt he a Oy : 
Number DE COnNvichOne (he 411-5), Miles Ry Ss ite acl ee eal See oN 
Number sent to the Truant School at bh ai Watley eg ie hel Ue Danae 
Number ‘placed on probation i irr wl ss kel sie e diet oe eck ee eee 
Number now at the Truant School 


Total expenditure for the support of truants for the year. . . 


900 
850 
900 
700 
400 
800 
600 
100 
400 
144 


Frep. H. Rosrnson, Truant Officer. 
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THE RIVERDALE Press: C. A. W. SPENCER, HARVARD SQUARE. 
1900. 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


ORGA NIZATION, 1899-1900. 


Term Expires. First Elected. 


PAMICS Ive DUNBAR. bs elpatte tel cunts tbr eet 1900 1895 
De MUMORVOAR . pe hh int teie. dita eels eae als 1900 1897 
VOBEPH TVW IALKGR. stein) Cater al iecdtadtle Ports 1900 1897 
EVERETT OO: SDOWKER seine MOM Math kt 1901 1898 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CABOT. .... Pa yee vt 1901 1889 
MICHAEU “DRISCOLL '.7i48 See Nite TASH Rate SOE 1901 1874 
PRENTISS (CUMMINGS 2 2002) Gols te kare eles Gants 1902 1896 
WiarTrary CHANNING 0!)\6)) 2) ally ie hie doula muon ate 1902 1899 
CEORGR Gs ORR 2/5 oN aon ata rn BL ra 1902 1899 


JAMES R. DUNBAR, Chairman. 
JOSEPH WALKER, Secretary. 
SAMUEL T. DuTTON, Superintendent. 


The School Calendar, 1900. 


Winter term began January 2, ends April 6. 

Spring term begins April 16, ends June 22. 

Fall term begins September 5, ends December 21. 

HoLipAys,—February 22, April 19, May 30, June 17, Thanksgiving 
and the day following. 


Boa » w~4 % ee ee de | 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


The School Committee of the town of Brookline herewith 
submit their annual report for the year ending January 31, 
1900. The members of the board, as now constituted, with 
the dates when their terms of service respectively expire, are 
shown on the opposite page. 

At the beginning of the year the following sub-committees 
were appointed by the chairman : — 

On Buildings—Michael Driscoll, Everett M. Bowker, Pren- 
tiss Cummings. 


‘On Teachers — Prentiss Cummings, J. Emory Hoar, Mrs. J. 
Elliot Cabot. 

On Finance — Joseph Walker, Michael Driscoll, George E. 
Horr. 

On Course of Study and Text Books—James R. Dunbar, 
Walter Channing, Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot. 

On Evening Schools—J. Emory Hoar, Everett M. Bowker, 
Walter Channing. 

The various schools were assigned for visitation and inspec- 
tion as follows : — 

High, Prentiss Cummings, J. Emory Hoar; Parsons and 
Cabot, George E. Horr; Lincoln and Sewall, Mrs. J. Elliot 
Cabot ; Heath and Pierce Primary, Everett M. Bowker; Boyl- 
ston and Newton, Walter Channing; Lawrence and Runkle, 
Joseph Walker; Devotion and Longwood, J. Emory Hoar, 
James R. Dunbar; Pierce Grammar and Winthrop, Michael 
Driscoll. 


Resignations. 

During the past year the following teachers have resigned 
their positions : — 

High School, Marie E. Gerlach, Helen P. Howell, Winthrop 
B. Tryon, David H. Holmes ; Pierce Grammar School, Harriet 
R. Palmer, Bertha L. Morrill; Pierce Primary School, Mabel 
L. Bement; William H. Lincoln School, Kate Stanley, Cor- 
delia J. Stanwood, Florence E. Sanderson, Edith C. Carleton ; 
Lawrence School, Ida K. Hancock; J. Elliot Cabot School, Lina 
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L. Loveridge; Longwood School,’ Emma C. Shipman ; Thomas 
Parsons School, Grace A. Chapin; Sewall School, Elizabeth 
Jellison; John D. Runkle School, Helen Newell. 


Died. 
Longwood School, September 3, 1899, Mabel M. Blakeslee. 


New Teachers. 

The following persons have been appointed during the past 
year and have been assigned to positions as indicated in the 
list published herewith : — 

High School— Mary I. Platt, Louis Schmidt, Bertha‘F. 
Hirschberg. 

Pierce Grammar School— Alice M. Nelson, Louise E.,Well- 
man. . 

Pierce Primary School—Elizabeth Share, Grace "L. Hayes. 

William H. Lincoln School— Josephine L. Courtwright, 
Helen C. Danforth, Edith C. Carleton, Theresa O’ Rourke. 

Lawrence School— Martha W. Bangs. 

Heath School—Mazie Blaikie. 

Edward Devotion Grammar School— L. Mason Beeman, 
Cora O. Goldthwait. 

Edward Devotion Primary School—Abbie L. Prouty, Adela 
M. Boutwell. | 

Longwood School — Ella M. Phillips. 

Union Kindergarten — Mary F.. Mullowney, assistant. 

Instructor in Sewing, William H. Lincoln School, Alice M. 
Skillings. 

Transierred. 

From Pierce Primary School to Parsons School, Lida J. 
Wilde. 

Pierce Primary School, from grade 2 to grade 4, Ethel A. 
Tillinghast. 

From Heath School to J. Elliot Cabot School, Jean U. Pid- 
dington. | 

From J. Elliot Cabot School to Sewall School, Mabel C. 
Friend. 

From Sewall Kindergarten to John D. Runkle Kindergar- 
ten, Lucy H. Maxwell. 

From J. Elliot Cabot Kindergarten to Sewall Kindergar- 
ten, Helen A. Gammons. 

From Union Kindergarten to J. Elliot Cabot Kindergarten, 
Edith Tenney. 
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School Accommodations. 


Epwakrp Devotion GramMMarR Scuoou. — This building was 
finished during the summer and was occupied for school pur- 
poses at the beginning of the school year in September. A 
description of the building was given in our report of last year, 
and we believe the citizens of the town will agree with us that 
it is pleasing in appearance and well adapted to its purposes. 

The original appropriation for the building was $45,000 and 
at the town meeting held on July 7th an additional appropria- 
tion of $2,000 was made. Payments were made as follows : — 


J.J. Flynn, carpenter : — 


AOU N GOL CODULACI ec bill ciel s inca ddist Hentonette $13,894 00 
MOT GdgiGiOnal WOK use sp rak oP weiner A att ul yore 501 50 
——— -—— $14,395 50 
W. J. Clark & Co., masons : — 
ATMOUIG OL CONCEACE: fist ceil sli) biten att alneue banat Le eek Or OD 
Pipe OTLAOUALLOR LW OL Ke a2 20: g't.e)) apsiefi aa ial lenient ls 81 00 
00 
A. A. Sanborn for heating and ventilation : — 
Amount/OL COUtrACH a. seal: Bh oe Pte cit ere MIS, Ca 3,875 00 
A. Smith & Co., copper work : — 
ABOUT OF CONLTECK acide witsbiew aliaie sees ma iste abot esis 1,690 00 
Wm. Burnett & Co., plumbing : — 
Amountrofl contract: v0.0 Pe i a Chaiiod Lael Lo TOO 
ROT soditional Work vies cess ane amngny 43 35 
— 1,761 35 
J. 1. Wingate & Son, painting : — 
Amount of contractis: cc00y ose eeeees ay $832 00 
HOF QU GIGLONAL AWOL Rivas) on eae autre n ta 38 50 
no 870 50 
Peer ee DAD PS Akl COLLOCTE I alle) aacrae! aie dretp cn ofa ioe. pat sotha ait te 2,614 47 
BAYLIS COLI, OULMGID SVAPO tig et sh ot ant alk al tishy nN oiieWA si -arhtad Tau Gal 303 00 
Highway Department, protecting walls from frost and filling 32 70 
Water Department, service-pipe ............ 23 45 
Walworth Construction and Supply Co.., » changing and ‘fitting 
EROOOKING, SLOVES i. in! sie) wre 58 52 
PORERONE ATOR WIESOMNWOR Riese aoe s Neth cuce MH aU sien tae ares ta a 11 25 
ORAL Re ean MSO TE hia ce hear ERIS AGA MNS Li ah enw an tiayaain tia! 4B OLOW OF we 


Pierce Grammar School. 

The work on the new Pierce Grammar School building is in 
charge ofa special committee appointed by the town and is 
progressing very favorably. It is hoped that the building 
will be completed and ready for occupancy in September, but 
it will not be advisable to transfer pupils to the building until 
the approaches and the grading are fully completed, which 
may delay its occupancy until the Christmas vacation. When 
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this building is occupied it will be necessary to make very 
extensive repairs in the old school building adjoining, and if 
it shall be finally decided to abandon the Pierce Primary build- 
ing for school purposes, it will doubtless be found necessary to 
enlarge the old Pierce Grammar School by the addition of two, 
or possibly four, rooms. The matter of repairs and these pos- 
sible additions will be considered by the Committee and re- 
ported to the town at a future meeting. 


Manual Training High School. 

For several years the study of manual training was limited 
to the upper classes in the grammar schools, but as the wis- 
dom of further developing the system was demonstrated, it 
was gradually extended into the High School work, until it is 
now a most important part of one of the four well-defined 
courses of study offered to the pupils of that school. The 
girls are well accommodated in the High School building itself, 
but the boys are compelled to go to the Lincoln School for 
their shop work. The accommodations here are scant and it 
is necessary to divide the classes intosections. At the beginning 
of this school year thirty-seven boys of the entering class 
elected the technical course, but only thirty could be accommo- 
dated even after the class was divided, and as it was not ad- 
visable to have more than two sections in a class, seven of 
these boys were obliged to take the general course instead. 
The upper class, owing to lack of equipment, has been com- 
pelled to abandon the shop work, and in place thereof the 
pupils are taking courses in bookkeeping, arithmetic, ete. 
The building adjoining the William H. Lincoln Grammar 
School was built for a Manual Training High School, but the 
number of pupils has increased so rapidly in that district that 
all the rooms are needed for grammar school purposes. 

The law requiring every city or town of twenty thousand 
inhabitants or more to maintain a manual training depart- 
ment in connection with its high school system went into 
effect in September, 1895. 


Your Committee reported last year that : — 


“ The facilities for manual training in connection with the 
High School provided at the William H. Lincoln building have 
already proved inadequate, and the Committee recognize the 
need of a building near the High School for this purpose as 
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most pressing at the present time. At the next town meeting 
they will therefore ask for authority to procure plans for such 
a building which shall be thoroughly adapted to the needs of 
this department.” 


The Superintendent in his report said: 


“Perhaps the next pressing demand to which the Building 
Committee will have to give attention is the need of a build- 
‘ing for manual training to be located near the High School. 
As the Committee has voted unanimously that such a build- 
ing is needed nothing more need be said except that a vote of 
the town authorizing the Committee to procure plans and 
erect this building at the earliest possible moment should 
be secured.” 


At the annual meeting it was voted that the School Com- 
mittee be authorized to procure plans for a building for Manual 
Training purposes in connection with the High School, and 
that the sum of $500 be appropriated therefor. 

Mr. F. Joseph Untersee, who designed the Bath House, was 
invited to prepare plans for the building and also for a gym- 
nasium, which might be erected, if the town saw fit, at the 
school building, or at some future time. With the instructor 
in manual training, the architect has visited a number of 
buildings in this vicinity designed for the same purposes, and 
has presented for our consideration a set of plans which, if 
executed, will provide us with a building in every way admir- 
ably suited to its uses, and one which will be an ornament to 
the town. ‘The size of the rooms was determined by plotting 
on the plans every bench, forge, anvil and piece of machinery 
which will be needed, and while the cost is more than we had 
at first anticipated, yet we are satisfied that the building is of 
the proper size and that it would be mistaken economy to 
make it any smaller. 


The following description of the building is furnished by the 
architect : — 


The proposed building is situated on the east side of the 
Public Baths with a frontage of 190 feet on Tappan street, and 
stands about 30 feet back from the street. We enter through 
triple arched openings into a commodious arched vestibule. 
From this proceeds a broad staircase leading up to the first 
floor, and two staircases leading down to the basement, into a 
corridor fourteen feet in width, running lengthwise of the 
building. This corridor is duplicated upon the two floors 
above, thus providing ample space for the free circulation of 
the occupants. 
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The room containing the ventilating machinery is situated 
under the broad stairs leading to the first floor. 

Across the corridor is the forge shop, the largest room in 
the building, being 77 feet long by 44 feet wide. It is lighted 
by 18 windows and a roof light 35 feet in length, and provides 
accommodation for 25 students, with individual forges, anvils 
and benches. The room also contains the customary instruc- 
tion benches and seats, and a glass-enclosed office and stock 
room. 

East of the forge shop is the wash room and the toilet room. 
The wash room is supplied with lockers, to contain the over- 
alls and blouses necessary for use in the forge shop, and is also 
provided with individual wash basins. 

On the opposite side of the corridor is the foundry, 28 x 50, 
with furnaces and instruction seats for 24 pupils. 

A stock room and lavatory open into the foundry. 

West of the forge shop is a large room, 32 x 50, devoted to 
the heating apparatus. A long incline is provided here for the 
easy removal of ashes. 

On the other side of the corridor is the engine and dynamo 
room, corresponding in size to the foundry. Between these 
two rooms accommodations are provided for the engineer. 

At the east end there is an exit into the passageway between 
the school and the gymnasium. 

All the rooms are well lighted and are sufficiently high to 
accommodate the shafting necessary for the operation of the 
machinery on the floor above. 

On the first floor at the east end of the building is a large 
machine shop, 72 feet long by 50 feet wide, lighted upon three 
sides. This room contains 24 engine lathes, 8 speed lathes, 
benches for chipping and filing, instruction seats and the mis- 
cellaneous lathes, drills, planers, and special machinery cus- 
tomary in such shops. 

Connected with the machine shop is the officeand stock room 
and a large wash room. 

At the west end are the carpenter shop and the pattern 
shop. The carpenter shop is 28 x 50, with 24 benches, and is 
provided with a stock room. 

The pattern shop is 32 x 50, and contains 24 lathes. Opening 
into it is a room containing gig and circular saws. Between 
these two shops is a lavatory for the use of both. 

To the right of the entrance staircase, and on the front of 
the building is an office for the principal of the school. 

On the second floor the east wing is occupied by the mechani- 
cal drawing room and the library, each 28x50. The library 
is on the back of the building. The drawing room contains 12 
tables and 25 seats for instruction. 

Between this and the library there is a blue-print room, and 
a dark room for the developing of photographic negatives. 
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A large dressing room is connected with the mechanical 
drawing room, and on the opposite side of the corridor is a 
toilet room. 

The west wing includes another mechanical drawing room 
the same size as the first, and a lecture hall, 32x 50, with seats 
for 132 pupils. Between these is another dressing room. 

To the right of the staircase is a room for the use of the 
teachers, and across the passageway one for the exhibition of 
models. 

The building is in the style of the Renaissance, with such 
modifications as are demanded by its location and the use to 
which it is to be put. The material employed is to be brick 
with limestone trimmings. The high basement is surmounted 
by a series of piers, carrying arches. The windows are in the 
curtain wall between these piers. ‘The structure is crowned 
by a simple cornice and cresting. The three arched entrances 
are emphasized by being brought forward from the main wall 
of the building. In the same manner, the rooms at the extreme 
ends of the building are accentuated. 

The gymnasium at the left follows the lines of the main 
building in the basement story. The portion of the building 
above the basement is designed to balance the Bath House on 
the right. The gymnasium is connected with the school by 
a covered passagéway. The basement of the former build- 
ing is used for bath rooms, locker and dressing rooms and 
offices ; the main floor contains the gymnastic apparatus, while 
the running track is in the gallery above. 


The school and gymnasium are so designed, with regard to 
the already existing Bath House, as to make of the three one 
harmonious group of buildings. 

The estimated cost of the school building is $112,000, and of 
the gymnasium $32,000. 

Heath School. 

This is a wooden building, originally built forty-five years 
ago, which has been altered and enlarged at different times. 
Some years ago two rooms were added to the building on the 
street front and they are the only rooms which are fit for 
occupancy ; the rest of the building is antiquated, dark, incon- 
venient, and if we were to say unsanitary we would not be 
far wrong. When the kindergarten and the cooking school 
were introduced here, the only way to accommodate them was 
to divide the rear room in the lower story by a wooden parti- 
tion ; this answered fairly well for a time, but meanwhile the 
kindergarten has increased its numbers so that a larger room 
is needed, and the partition must be removed in order to give 
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these little folk the light and room to which they are entitled. 
We have carefully considered how the cooking school can be 
accommodated, and have concluded that it can best be done 
by enlarging the wood-working shop by adding another 
story, either by raising the roof or by raising the entire 
building. 

At the annual meeting in 1898 we asked for an appropria- 
tion of $2,000, our intention being to erect a two-story build- 
ing with accommodations for the boys in the first story, and 
for the girls in the second story, which is just what we 
now propose. We had previously estimated that $1,000 would 
be sufficient to provide a small room, and also equip it with 
the necessary tools, benches, etc.; this room was to be in the 
basement. On further consideration we decided that as the 
basement was low and dark this room would not answer, and 
asked for the larger sum, but the committee of thirty—against 
our judgment—recommended $1,000, which was appropriated. 
The building was erected at a total cost of $1,226.50 including 
the architect’s fees, and the equipment cost $460.92. Plans for 
enlarging the building have been prepared, and proposals for 
doing the work have been received. The cost is estimated 
at $1,600. It is proposed, if our estimates are granted by the 
town, to do this work during the Easter vacation. This will 
not remedy the defects in the main building, however; in 
our judgment a new building must soon be provided. 


John D. Runkle School. 


At the town meeting held February 5, 1900, the Committee 
was authorized to procure plans for a new grammar school- 
house to be erected on the lot on Druce street adjoining the 
present primary school-house. 

Messrs. Peabody & Stearns have been invited to prepare 
these plans, which will be reported, with estimates of cost, to 
the town ata future meeting. 


Thomas Parsons School. 


The kindergarten attached to this school is held in a room 
in the Union Building on Walnut street, for which we pay a 
rental of $200. The room is used for other purposes, in the 
afternoon and evening, and the accommodations are not what 
they should be. The Committee on Buildings has been in- 
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structed to procure other quarters for the school, if suitable 
rooms can be had in the neighborhood. We are of opinion 
that the Parsons School-house could be greatly improved, both 
in appearance and convenience, by adding a story to the rear 
portion of the building, which would provide a room for the 
kindergarten, and another school-room which will probably 
be needed very soon. Many three-story apartment houses are 
building in this neighborhood, and there is danger that the 
light and air may be cut off from the school-rooms unless more 
land is secured in the rear. At the February meeting, it was 
voted to recommend to the board of Park Commissioners the 
purchase of all the unoccupied land between the school lot and 
Pond avenue, amounting to about 13,860 feet, for the double 
purpose of preventing injury to the school-house, and provid- 
ing a much-needed playground for the small children in this 
densely populated neighborhood. 


The Schools. 

With the closing of the schools in June next will come to 
an end the term of service of Mr. Dutton, our superintendent. 
For ten years Mr. Dutton has served the town faithfully, and 
in this report the School Committee wishes to express to him 
its full appreciation of his services and its cordial good wishes 
for his success in the field to which he is going. 

In following Mr. Dutton’s lead the Committee has endeay- 
ored to be both progressive and conservative. It has not hesi- 
tated to adopt new methods, and yet it believes that in the 
main it has adopted only such methods as are approved by 
the leading educators of the country. 

Kindergartens are no longer an experiment. Our system 
of manual training has demonstrated its usefulness both from 
an educational and a practical standpoint. Some substitute 
must be found for the handwork which American boys used 
to get on the farm and in the shop. It is the settled policy of 
the Committee to develop and extend the manual training 
system. The modern correlation of studies gives to pupils a 
broader outlook and a deeper insight into their work. Children 
are led into closer touch and sympathy with nature. The 
home and the school are brought into codperation. The 
social aspect of education is emphasized. School work is made 
cheerful and interesting, and the activity inherent in child-life 
is directed and never suppressed. 
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The Committee fully recognizes that there is a certain 
amount of knowledge which it is the business of the schools to 
impart, and that they should render pupils proficient in the 
common arts of reading, writing, arithmetic and kindred 
branches of study. This is essential in any school system, 
and the lack of thoroughness here is inexcusable. Of para- 
mount importance, however, is the influence of the schools in 
the formation of character based on good habits, and in the 
development of power of mind and will. The cultivation and 
elevation of the taste should not be neglected. 

Special attention is now given to physical training and 
bodily health. Light, sunny, airy school-rooms are provided. 
Over-crowding is generally avoided. While the Committee 
admits children residing outside of Brookline, no such child is 
admitted to a room already full, nor allowed to remain in a 
crowded room, and such children are never taken into account 
in determining the necessity for new buildings or for the 
enlargement of old ones. 

It is the policy of the Committee to grant to teachers fair 
salaries, and as far as possible to recognize long and efficient 
service. The salaries should be such as to command the best 
talent, for after all it is the teacher who makes a good or a bad 
school. During the past year the Committee has appointed 
one male grammar school principal, and contemplates an 
increase in the number of male teachers at the High School. 

It is the determination of the Committee to make the college 
preparatory course at the High School as good as any private 
fitting school. To this end the course of study has been nar- 
rowed and intensified. No effort, however, will be spared to 
make broad, useful and practical the course for pupils not 
going to college. To such pupils especially we propose to 
offer better facilities for manual training. 


The Education Society. 


The Education Society continues to exert a most beneficial 
influence upon the work of the schools by placing the teachers 
and parents on a more common footing, and also exerts all the 
time an influence on public opinion, helping to guide it in the 
right channels and mould it in accordance with progressive 
ideals. 

Such a society is especially needed to keep parents informed 
of the rapid changes made in the methods of school work, and 
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of the underlying reasons therefor. Since its formation more 
is known by parents about the schools and more interest is 
taken in them. The teachers themselves have been led to do 
better work, both because their interest has been stimulated 
and because they feel that their efforts are more appreciated. 

Another reason for the success of the Education Society has 
been its aim to work along impersonal and general lines, not 
seeking to accomplish reforms within the schools themselves, 
and impatient if they were not brought about, but satisfied to 
discuss and interpret the broader problems of education in as 
direct and clear a manner as possible. Such amethod of work 
as this has tended to disarm hostility in all directions, and 
made it possible for the school authorities to codperate 
with it. 

The Society suffers a great loss in the retirement of Mr. 
Dutton, its founder, who first recognized the place in the com- 
munity for such a society, and to whose forethought and sug- 
gestiveness much of its success is due. 


The School Room in the Public Library. 


A plan for bringing library and schools into more helpful 
cooperation was inaugurated last fall by the fitting up at the 
library of a commodious and attractive room for reference use 
by school children. An attendant is in charge for the especial 
purpose of guiding and assisting the pupils who are constantly 
referred to the room to look up information connected with 
topics of study. 

Besides reference works, of which there is an ample supply, 
the room contains nearly a thousand entertaining and inter- 
esting books, chosen because of their more or less direct bearing 
upon subjects studied in school. These books may be handled 
freely by the children and read on the premises. They are 
also sent to the schools in small collections, on the principle 
of the traveling library, for use in the class-room or to be 
loaned to pupils to read at home. 

The room is also available for use by teachers who wish to 
take classes to the library for special study. Upon request 
the teacher finds set aside for inspection all the material owned 
by the library illustrating the subject. By examination of 
such a collection, useful information is acquired ; by com- 
parison of different works the habit of discrimination is 
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trained ; and above all, from seeing such an exhibit the pupil 
gains an idea of the resources and proper use of a library. 

The children are also taught in a systematic way how to use 
a library, and for this purpose each elass in the eighth and 
ninth grammar grades is taken to the library once a year to 
receive definite instruction about books as sources of informa- 
tion and the most economical methods of getting from them 
the information desired, particularly as regards general and 
special cyclopzdias, indexes, hand-books, ete. 

The working of the plan is described in detail in the report 
of the Trustees of the Public Library. 

The School Committee joins with the Trustees of the Public 
Library in asking the town for a special appropriation of 
$2,000 to the latter, for the maintenance of this school-room. 


Vacation Schools. 


In the spring of 1899, Dr. Channing, Dr. Horr and Mr. 
Walker were appointed a committee to investigate the subject 
of vacation schools, with a view to determining whether or not 
it was desirable to establish onein Brookline. This committee 
gave some time to the investigation of the subject, and pre- 
sented a formal report during the past winter. 

The object of vacation schools has been stated to be “to 
stimulate and cultivate the child’s interest for play ; to develop 
his physique; to develop control of the nerves, and to build 
character.’ In the opinion of the committee these objects can 
best be accomplished out of doors. 

The matter having first been considered in its general 
aspects, the question then arose, Was there any need in the 
town of a vacation school? The committee say the following 
in their report :-— 


‘* We are practically, to be sure, a small city, but we are near large 
fields and country roads, and it would seem that the rural features of 
summer life which are lacking in the big cities are near at hand and 
accessible for the children with us. It must be remembered, however, 
that there are large tenement districts crowded with children who have 
little opportunity to avail themselves of the country which is ‘so near 
and yet so far,’ tothem. . . . There are many children on the streets 
during the summer months, with little chance for healthy play or for 
occupying themselves, and if they leave their homes and wander country- 
wards, they are liable to be driven back by the police. No one is to 
blame for this. The parents cannot be entertaining the children all of 
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the time, and the residences of the townspeople must be guarded by the 
public authorities, and the best is done under the circumstances that is 
possible. 

‘* The exact number of these children the committee do not at present 
know, but they believe that it is considerable and they further believe 
that vacation schools, or more properly, playgrounds, would provide a 
remedy for the idle and disorderly tendencies of the children who are 
tempted to yield to these tendencies, not because they are bad, but 
because there is nothing to do to keep them busy.. . . There is, appar- 
ently, a field for playgrounds, and we therefore tentatively make the 
following suggestions: That in the summer of 1900 two playgrounds be 
organized, one to be on the Brookline-avenue playground to which the 
children between the ages of six and fourteen from the Pear] street district 
may be easily sent, and the other, perhaps, on the town lot near the Bath 
Honse, to take the children from the Sewall street and Boylston street 
districts. These playgrounds to be kept open four or five weeks or 
longer, if advisable, beginning, perhaps, about the middle of July. At 
the Brookline-avenue playground it may be possible to make use of the 
gymnastic apparatus which is already there, and perhaps for the other 
one a little may be borrowed. For the games what is necessary can be 
bought for a very small sum. Sand can be furnished for a very little 
also. If possible it would be desirable to have on each of the play- 
grounds one good-sized tent, to use, perhaps, for some of the nature 
study and kindergarten games. Subjects to be taught should be games, 
physical training and nature study. 

‘* It is probable that arrangements could be made for the children at 
both playgrounds to have bathing and swimming instruction at the Bath 
House, which would certainly add very much to the attractiveness of the 
playgrounds to the children. . . . It would seem advisable for the town 
to appropriate a small sum the first year and make it go as far as is pos- 
Sible, and if it could be made a means of getting subscriptions from pri- 
vate individuals to widen the work a little, it might be an excellent plan 
todo so. For instance, it can easily be arranged for the children to take 
two or more excursions, either on the steam or electric cars. In the 
steam cars they could be taken up for a portion of the day to the River- 
side Recreation Grounds and brought back for a small expense, and while 
the town might not feel justified in paying for such an excursion, it would 
be a very proper thing for private individuals to do so, and certainly that 
would add very much to the popularity and pleasure of the undertaking. 
The principal expenditures would be for the salaries of good teachers, 
apparatus and such material as might be necessary, and this would be, 
considering the amount of good that would be done, very trifling. Itis 
hard to give an estimate of the cost. In the New York schools, in 1898, 
it was in the vacation schools ten cents per day, and for the playgrounds 
between one and two cents per child aday. In Chicagothe average cost 
for the children per day, including the excursions, was ten and 4-100 
cents. In Cambridge the cost the present year, for the whole period of 
five weeks, will be less than five dollars a child. Weare not prepared to 
give an estimate of the per capita cost in our own case, but it probably 
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might fall between two and three dollars. It would be possible to make 
it considerably less, but if everything is to be done well and thoroughly, 
so that the children may be kept occupied and good discipline maintained, 
and the right kind of facilities made use of, the expense will naturally 
be a little more, especially the first year, when what is spent for appa- 
ratus will depend on the amount of money available. We would recom- 
mend tentatively an appropriation of five hundred dollars, of which as 
much can be used as may be necessary.” 

The report of the special committee, from which these 
extracts have been taken, was accepted, and it was voted that 
the town should be asked to appropriate five hundred dollars 
to establish and maintain a vacation school. 


Physical Training. 

We feel that physical training has made, on the whole, 
some progress in the right direction in the schools, during the 
past year. This is especially true of the High School, where a 
considerable amount of new apparatus has been placed in 
both the girls’ and boys’ gymnasiums, the latter having 
previously had almost nothing in it. This has made it pos- 
sible not only to give both the girls and boys a much greater. 
variety of exercises than before, but also to work a much larger 
number together, which is very important for class purposes. 
_ There are now two booms in each gymnasium, as well as stall 
bars, which are enough for a considerable number to use at the 
Same time; and in the boys’ gymnasium wands, dumb-bells, 
a German horse and parallel bars have been added. 

While the principles underlying the Swedish system are 
undoubtedly the best, it has been thought desirable, by the 
addition of a little extra apparatus, to stimulate a greater 
degree of interest on the part of the boys than would be pos- 
sible by the employment of Swedish exercises alone. <A 
competent instructor for the boys has been appointed, who, 
with the means now available, has been able to do satisfactory 
work. It may be said for the first time that something has 
been accomplished in the way of indoor gymnastic work for 
the boys in the High School, and this means a great deal, as 
filling in a gap that has heretofore existed in the general plan 
of physical training. 

The girls have worked with interest under the direction of 
Miss Jacobus, and have shown an earnest spirit in carrying 
out their work. With better facilities better results have 
been attained. 
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A serious effort has been made by the principal of the High 
School to give physical training its proper place in the curric- 
ulum and not to slight or ignore it, as is too often the case in 
school education. This will deepen the interest and lead to a 
more adequate consideration of the subject, and will help in 
placing it on a firmer foundation. 

Of the schools below the High School, the gymnastics and 
games have been taught with varying degrees of success. For 
the younger children, games and plays meet a long-felt want, — 
and if not carried too far are of the greatest value. It is 
not so necessary that these should be given under skilled 
direction after they have got a little start. Gymnastics, how- 
ever, depend for their interest and educational value very 
largely upon the knowledge and efficiency of the teacher who 
has charge of them. Unless she herself knows and cares for 
what they can accomplish, they cannot be of great service. 

It now seems desirable that physical training should be 
given the place it deserves in our school course, and a system 
covering the entire school life of the child be developed. 
This can best be done when we have a special department, 
with a director and assistant who can give instruction to the 
teachers both in the theory and practice, and supervise the 
work done by the pupils. 


The Sprague Lecture Course. 


Through the continued generosity of the Hon. Charles F. 
Sprague, a High School extension course of free lectures, 
arranged by the History Committee of the Education Society, 
has been given in the lower Town Hall, as follows : — 


PE RUNSSOAY.| PUEDTOSL YR GOL Nc We iieeiie sa etewl elise say ies Expansion 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard University. 
We CANO SUA Y WMAP CHUs GLE Litt bia oy bre talawiie «site 4a it yee pe Velde Russia in Asia 
Dr. A. C. Coolidge, Harvard University. 
WESUOUOSOHY 4 DLATCR LAGU IN ete le ied leer ells The South African War 
Prof. Edwin A. Grosvenor, Amherst College. 
AVOIOR OS MPMI: VOL an etl galas) Lal, noire tw tee The Larger Patriotism 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Boston, Mass. 


Gifts. 
Mr. Jerome Jones has presented to the High School a picture 
of Grover Cleveland. 
The Science Committee of the Education Society have pre- 
sented to the High School, for use in the Physics Lecture 
21 
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Room, two photographs, “ The Prisoner of Chillon ” and “ The 
Ocean.” 

Mr. Samuel Hall has presented to the same school two 
framed pictures, “ Socrate Instruisant Alcibiade ” and “ Achille 
Recomni par Ulysee.” 

A friend has presented a valuable landscape oil painting to 
the High School. 

The Johanna Aspinwall Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution have presented to the Sewall School a 
large picture of Washington. 

Mr. Frank W. Burdett has presented to the Lawrence 
School a framed picture of Washington, and Mr. A. W. Pollard 
has presented to the same school a framed picture of Lincoln. 

Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot has presented to the Cabot School a 
book-case containing forty bound volumes and a Primary 
Printer. She has also given to the William H. Lincoln School, 
for use in the sewing-room, a large doll. 

Mr. Desmond FitzGerald has presented to the Newton- 
street School a set of Hood’s Photographs of the World. 

The Committee of Ladies of the Edward Devotion School 
district, having in charge the fund accrued in 1897-98, have 
presented to the school the following valuable works of art: 
Plaster copy of French’s Minute Man, photographs of Mt. 
Vernon, The North Bridge, Castle of Chillon, Castle of St. 
Angelo, Westminster Abbey, Edinburgh Castle, Copley’s 
Warren, and an engraving of “Tadimus Reading from 
Homer.” 

The Class of 1899 presented to the Edward Devotion School 
a cast of Thorwaldsen’s “ Triumph of Alexander” and carbon 
copies of “Near Auvergne”? by Hobbema, a landscape by 
Ruysdael, and Verocchio’s “ Corleone Statue.” 


Penny Savings. 


The system of stamp savings established in the schools on 
March 1, 1899, although still in an experimental stage, is 
believed to be working satisfactorily. During the year 
$3,134.60 in stamps have been given out, and of these $1,867.90 
have been redeemed. A large proportion of pupils who take 
out stamp cards open accounts at the Savings Bank, to which 
their savings are from time to time transferred. Children 
like the stamps, and the habit of saving is formed. 
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The cost of the new system for the eleven months ending 
January 31, 1900, has been as follows : —- 


PEI Yat, GOLCCUORC Aris recess basis Seen kPa ce) wh BOWLS estate tetre $180 00 
Mamie DIALER And PrANbING BLAM PS i alien ye niee Siw Hem done el 95 00 
EMIS INOKS,: DIUM CLG bead te et fo Cavin) ve Puey sua tal bey Or ts te 47 30 
ERS ELMO THEA SAR rs et Meat ot oi i pcan oH Coca wile L Sol) edie Salar bs Aetw iote (ke $322 30 
PGE POA b OTL.GCDOSLLS acorn Aly toe ee (aiiigy CN 1S) ink ol) et ia ob em re ota 16717 
IN GLB X DOTS Gets eee cele ie a) isdn iS out ie fey Stra aoa ave gethe $306 13 


The expense of the old system for the two years preceding 
the present year was as follows : — 


LS oO mates Meads tt a Math ad Lent ee Ney Jaa Viale mle elie Hotdiel ola Rs $441 85 
SO eM MCE TE eee UK sis \ieds tans salts Uy chains eats Loe be Sob pte Ere wR eh 380 00 


The expense of the new system for the first year is, of course, 
unsatisfactory as showing the ordinary expense of maintaining 
the system. After the first year the expense will consist in 
the salary of the collector and a small amount for printing 
stamps, cards, etc., which latter amount is somewhat offset by 
interest on deposits. This expense, of course, can only be 
justified by the educational value of the system. 

The most serious objection to the system arises from the 
danger that children will lose the cards to which the stamps 
are attached. Lost cards cannot be replaced, as such action 
would open the door for fraud. Experience alone will reveal 
the seriousness of this objection. Other places have found 
very little trouble from this source. 


Finances. 


The Committee submits herewith analytical tables showing 
the expense of the schools. It will be seen from these that 
the cost per pupil, based on the average membership, has 
decreased in the High School and in Manual Training and 
Domestic Arts, while there has been an increase in other 
departments, noticeably in kindergartens. This is due to a 
certain extent to the opening of the parochial school last Sep- 
tember, which took about 250 children who would otherwise 
have gone to the public schools. Those children are princi- 
pally from the primary and kindergarten grades. Our gram- 
mar and primary schools, therefore, do not show their normal 
increase in average membership, and there is in the kinder- 
gartens a positive decrease. 
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Estimate of Expenses for 1900. 


Expended 
1899. 

1. High School... Hel ite t's Vie-c) RB p POL ALM $27,038 96 
2. Grammar and Primary schools WeNs Hie") 4) th. Vt ne DMO eed 73,163 68 
3. Kindergartens . . iN 14,000 00 13,702 71 
4. Manual Training and Domestic Arts” . - 12,000 00 12,368 58 
5. General school expenses ........ £12,500 00 11,969 55 
Gi Arey COIN SCHOOLS ial isle celle taNlat ea) 8. natuts Ore 1,500 00 1,620 77 


$144,000 00 $139,864 25 


In the above estimate nothing has been allowed for furnish- 
ing the new Pierce Grammar School building. This is an 
extraordinary expense, and a separate appropriation for this 
purpose should be made later in the year. 

The report of the Superintendent and other reports and 
tables are appended hereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


JAMES R. DunBar, 

J. Emory Hoar, 
JosEPH W ALKER, 
Everett M. Bowxkr, 
EvizaBETH CaporT, 
MicuarEt Driscott, 
PRENTISS CUMMINGS, 
WALTER CHANNING, 
GEorGE EK. Horr, 


School Committee. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. ea 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS, 1899-1900. 
Assessed valuation of real and personal estates of Brook- 


line,May I, 1899° . . « $74,530,000 00 
Value of school buildings and grounds, May. 1, 1899 . - « 1,086,000 00 
Value of other school property as shown by inventory of 
vg town property taken February 1,1900 ... 56,000 00 
Percentage of assessed valuation of town expended for all 

schools . a paiee OPA EN AG hae .0019 
Maximum membership of day schools Saal oR MIE SY eld cette 3,516 
Bose MCMDCPEUI OL ay SCUOGISY hc iee clea iets sulle ves 3,149 

ee High EMOOLON trey bite 4 333 

a Bs Grammar schools. ... . 1,480 

iS Primary schools ..... al meta 

J SS HANGEVSArLen sed) ge it acess o apie 347 
Number. of teachers:in Hirh: Schools) 0.0 Hh ias ss set 15 

yf + Grammar schools...) ciel we) a 42 71 

eS Be EVIQSry SCNOOlS) a) 3) sid eset ae 

ee oh KIDGSTOATCONS ys at late coal he 19 

cs special teachers . . ; 20 
Average number of pupils ao each teacher : in ‘High School 22 

oh 8 Grammar schools 35 

sy z cf s: Ss Primary, schools’. 34 

a 5S ee a ‘« Kindergartens .. 18 
Percentage of attendance, based on average membership 91% 
Number of children in town between five and fifteen years 
=¥sof age, Sept. 1,1899. ... Dae sae ese 2,934 
Number ‘Of pupils over fifteen years ‘of age APN ecala Rgiee ae 468 

‘¢ between seven and fourteen ..... 2,045 

e. COS -UNGET SVE VORES LOLA OO F505) ass Mendes 277 


Ordinary Running Expenses of Day Schools per Pupil for 1899- 
1900, based on an Average Membership, compared 
with the previous year. 


Salaries. | Other Expenses. | Total Expenses. 


1898-1899] 1899-1900| 1898-1899} 1899-1900 | 1898-1899] 1899-1900 


Day Schools ...... . | 84| 04! 34) 90} 6) 71) 7| 70} 40] 75) 42) 60 
HighiSchoolse,' >..7; - - | 70} 85} 68} 80} 11) 51} 10} 90} 82) 36) 79} 70 
Grammar and Primary unis 3| 67| 241 03] 3] 78} 4] 62) 27) 45) 28] 65 
Kindergartens .. 30} 63} 33) 41] 3] 72) 5| 75) 34) 35) 39) 16 
*Man. Train. and Dom. Arts 4| 46} 3] Ob} 1] 45) 1] 02) 5 91; 4} 08 
General Expenses .... 2| 42} 2] 38; 1) 29) 1) 42! 3) 71] 3} 80 


* Based on average membership of High and Grammar schools. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. i 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


Frsruary 1, 1800. 
To the School Committee of Brookline : — 

I hereby present my tenth annual report of the schools of 
the town. 

During the past autumn the prevalence of diphtheria and 
the enforcement of the rigid requirements of the Board of 
Health interfered considerably with the attendance in certain 
schools. The opening of a parochial school has withdrawn a 
number of pupils from the primary and intermediate grades. 
Thus, the ayerage attendance has been somewhat reduced as 
well as the aggregate number of pupils registered. It has not 
been deemed wise to reduce the number of teachers, so that 
the average number of pupils per teacher and the cost per 
pupil may appear to have increased somewhat. The mildness 
of the winter season has favored good attendance, and excel- 
lent health has prevailed both among teachers and pupils. 
Karnest and efficient work has been done in all grades. The 
many problems that are constant factors in the development 
and growth of the school system have received attention, and 
such defects as have appeared have been treated vigorously. 
It may be said with confidence that progress has been attained 
in securing a better balance between that breadth which is 
essential to all development and such careful and painstaking 
drill as is needed to give a substantial foundation for work in 
higher grades. 

School Accommodations. 

The opening of the new Edward Devotion Grammar School 
gave much needed relief to that section of the town. Separate 
rooms for each grade were opened, except in the case of the 
two lowest, and beginning January first these grades were also 
separated. 

It was found possible to transfer quite a number of pupils 
from the Pierce and the Lawrence Schools to this building, 
giving relief to those schools without overcrowding the new 
building. 
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It should be said that this edifice, both in its design and in 
its arrangement for the various purposes of the school, is in 
many ways a model. All the rooms are pleasant and the 
space is well utilized. The room devoted to Domestic Science 
with its equipment is especially worthy of mention. The build- 
ing will be still more attractive when the walls have been 
tinted. The ladies having in charge the placing of works of 
art in the building have shown commendable taste and both 
the buildings of this group will bear inspection. 

The building erected for manual training in the yard of the 
Heath Street School has proven to be all that could be desired. 

The new Pierce School approaches completion and gives 
evidence of being in every way adignified and attractive struc- 
ture. It will be possible with the opening of this building to 
provide for all the educational needs of the large village com- 
munity in a manner that has not been possible hitherto. Quite 
a large sum will be needed to properly equip and furnish the 
building and it is hoped that its interior finish and art decora- 
tion may be made equal to those of any school-house in New 
England. The unconscious influence of noble and artistic sur- 
roundings upon young children cannot be overestimated, and 
nothing is more significant of the progress of the age than that 
thought is given, not merely to making a building thoroughly 
hygienic and healthful, but also to those features which minis- 
ter to environment and make the,school-house in its appoint- 
ments and furnishings conduce to fine feeling and social and 
civic pride. It will be possible in this building, more than 
in any other grammar school in this vicinity, to make a syn- 
thesis of educative forces, physical, industrial, esthetic and 
intellectual, which will give to the school a distinctive 
character as well as an intrinsic worth. 

It may be found desirable to establish boundary lines between 
the Pierce district and the district which includes the Cabot 
and the Lawrence Schools. For several years no rule has 
governed the assignment of pupils, except the convenience of 
the parents and the desire to prevent overcrowding. 


Grading and Promotions. 
Early in the year various methods of grading and promot- 
ing pupils in different towns and cities were considered and, 
while it was deemed best to pursue a conservative policy and 
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not make such radical changes as might lead to confusion and 
necessitate a revision, it was still thought wise to adopt the 
plan of dividing each class into two divisions as soon after the 
opening of the term as the classification could be intelligently 
and justly made. It can readily be seen that several advan- 
tages are gained by this method. The stronger pupils, being 
grouped together, are able to advance more rapidly, while the 
slower and less capable are permitted to do somewhat less. 
The step from one division to another is shortened so that itis 
easier to make those occasional promotions which permit the 
abler pupils to go on from class to class more rapidly. It be- 
comes possible, also, to secure study periods in the school so 
that pupils can acquire the habit of independent work and are 
not obliged to do all their studying out of school hours. In 
short, the system is made more flexible and gives a better op- 
portunity to pupils who are talented and studious to esd 
their way onward toward the college. 

While there has been general friendliness and codperation 
on the part of parents in the carrying out of plans for school 
improvement, it must be added that in many homes grave 
mistakes are made which thwart the best that the school can 
do and prevent rugged and healthy scholarship. The ambi- 
tions of parents lead them far astray in permitting their chil- 
dren to engage too early in social diversions involving late 
hours and irregular habits, and also in allowing them to engage 
in extra duties outside of the school when their powers are 
already taxed to the utmost. As long as college require- 
ments are very exacting and parents are ready to estimate the 
efficiency of our schools more by the results of college exami- 
nations than upon the basis of broad and hygienic treatment, 
it can hardly be expected that the school life of the child shall 
be free from exaction and pressure. The only palliative of 
this condition is scrupulous care that the home life shall secure 
regular hours, plenty of sleep, proper food, .and quiet and 
hygienic conditions for home study. The Education Society 
has for several years addressed itself to these problems, but 
only a portion of the community has been reached. It has 
been the yearly experience of principals and teachers that 
pupils fail, not so much because demands are exorbitant, but 
on account of the fact that the school has to compete with 
too many outside interests. 
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Course of Study. 

An outline of the course of study now pursued in the schools 
was prepared in the early summer. The course-of-study com- 
mittee, at the request of the board, spent-considerable time 
in the autumn examining this outline. With some slight 
changes it received their approval, and a large number of 
copies have been printed for distribution. By referring to 
this sheet it is possible for any parent or citizen to know upon 
what general lines the schools are conducted. It is possible, 
also, by comparing the course of study with the time schedule 
prepared for the guidance of teachers to see what proportion 
of the school hours are devoted to the several subjects. Any 
who have thought that unusual or improper attention is given 
to the so-called “ ornamental” subjects — music, drawing and 
nature-study — will see that this is not the case ; that the older 
and so-called “ essential’ studies still command the lion’s share 
of the school life. It is believed that a large majority of the 
parents are satisfied with the course of study. Many who are 
doubtful are still intelligent enough to know that it is impos- 
sible for the average person not engaged in school work to 
understand all the principles underlying the process of educa- 
tion. They are content to trust the schools and those who 
direct them. There are still others, and often they are those 
least competent, who are ready to pass judgment upon every 
item of educational practice. Taking as a standard their own 
experience, possibly of many years ago, they judge the present 
by the past, a method which is always illogical, and which is 
most dangerous, in view of the vast changes that have taken 
place in everything which affects our social and intellectual 
life. It may be said, in general, that our schools, in their 
organization and the studies pursued, are simply in line with 
the laws of the commonwealth governing education, and in 
the ideals which have shaped and guided teaching they are in 
agreement with the best educational authorities in this and 
other lands. 

Physical Training. 

This phase of education is yet in its infancy. It occupies 
but a small corner of the curriculum and is yet regarded as 
something extraneous which might possibly be omitted. As 
the years go on, it can be seen that physical training, like 
manual training, is essent\a! for the proper rearing of boys and 
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girls in city communities where the opportunities for exercise 
and for useful work are greatly restricted. If we are not to 
become a decadent race we must increase and diversify those 
means which insure sound bodies and a ready use of the motor 
powers. The entire school life and home life should be strongly 
tinctured with systematic muscular exercise and with manual 
and domestic work. The physiological ground for this is in- 
disputable and the social claims are equally strong. <A good 
beginning has been made here in physical training. Games 
for the younger children and Swedish and various rythmic 
exercises for the grammar schools are well established. The 
engagement of a competent man to instruct the boys of the 
High School is an addition to the scheme. The town is for- 
tunate in having as a member of the School Committee one 
who is an authority on this subject and who is glad to devote 
much time and attention to it. 

Manual training and domestic arts are well rooted in the 
system and seem to meet general approval. The purpose 
already announced of asking the town to make a liberal ap- 
propriation for a new manual training building for high 
school purposes is simply the logical development of a plan 
already sanctioned by the citizens. 


The Training Class. 

The organization and plan of the Training Class has been 
made better each year. The class has averaged twenty- 
five in number, several of whom have attended for a half 
year only. Four hours per week have been spent upon the 
theory of education, and during every school day the mem- 
bers have observed and assisted in the schools to which they 
were assigned. The time and attention required by the Super- 
intendent in directing and caring for the class would seem to 
be more than justified in the assistance which the young ladies 
render in the schools. 

The High School. 

The hope long indulged by the citizens of the town that a 
secondary school truly worthy in aim and great in accomplish- 
ment might grow up here is certain to be realized if proper 
support and confidence are continued. Now that the school has 
safely passed the transition stage from asmall institution only 
slightly differentiated to a large one with its several depart- 
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ments, well organized and equipped, it is possible to aim at a 
higher perfection in discipline, in codrdination and thorough- 
going results. As a public school, it must not be permitted to 
narrow its aim to the preparation of a few for college; neither 
will it do to emphasize unduly the claims of vocational training, 
industrial or commercial. All these needs may be duly recog- 
nized, but the public high school best performs its legitimate 
function when it stands for accurate scholarship, broad culture 
and elevated tastes and interests. Such specialization in the 
interest of individual needs as is permitted must be subordi- 
nate to these higher aims. There must be no arrested develop- 
ment or wasted aptitudes because of a narrow, money-seeking 
curriculum. There is no necessary conflict between culture 
and utility. Kvery study may be pursued with such a broad 
enthusiasm as to cultivate the mind and, at the same time, to 
give practical power. 

During the past two years the High School has advanced 
steadily ; the pupils are more regular, faithful and studious; 
the teachers are more experienced and efficient. The superior 
work now being done in this school, day by day, is asufficient / 
answer to any doubts or queries that may have arisen. 

Mr. D. 8S. Sanford, the Principal, reports as follows : — 


The year at the High School has been one of earnest effort toward the 
attainment of certain well-considered ends. These are: Ist, Sound 
health and a progressive physical development. 2d, Concentration and 
the power of application. 3d, Accuratescholarship. 4th, Self-reliance 
and uncompromising honesty. For the attainment of the first and sec- 
ond, the school work has been laid out with the utmost care, and home 
preparation has been thoroughly organized in such a way that parents 
can codperate in the establishment of methodical habits of study, which 
are of prime importance, viewed from the standpoint of either rational, 
physical, intellectual, or moral development. The few complaints of 
overwork have received immediate attention, and the conditions have 
been so varied as at once to relieve the strain. Furthermore, the school 
furnishes this year very exceptional advantages for both boys and girls 
in physical training. 

Capacity for sustained effort must come, if it comes at all, as a result 
of judicious guidance. All subjects are interesting, if properly pre- 
sented. The educational processes must be kept simple. They must be 
exact and exacting, and, at the same time, stimulating and suggestive 
The boy must learn through self-activity the joy of definite accomplish- 
ment, and find in this an adequate motive for study. 

To secure scholarship, the chief emphasis has been put upon essentials. 
There has been unremitting drill upon the elements of all the subjects 
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taught, that the pupil may feel sure of himself and advance with confi- 
dence to the attack of more difficult problems. To be more specific, in 
the mother tongue, which is the preferred subject, no efforts are spared 
to eradicate technical errors, and to teach the pupil early in his high- 
school course to speak and write correctly and forcibly. The responsi- 
bility for this is shared alike by all the teachers. The responsibility for 
this is shared alike by all the teachers. In the ancient languages, a ready 
and exact knowledge of forms and syntax is, it goes without saying, the 
only sure foundation on which to build, And this is found to be quite 
compatible with a reasonable amount of rapid sight reading, which 
is the final test of power. Likewise, in mathematics, the ability to apply 
principles and work original problems depends necessarily upon thorough 
familiarity with those principles. 

Other more speeific means for the attainment of the same end area 
more flexible program whereby the pupils pursuing the same course may 
be regraded according to their ability; smaller subdivisions for recita- 
tion purposes, and the plan of giving more recitations to the weaker 
pupils. There has been a pronounced gain during the past half- 
year in this adaptation of methods and degree of attention to the 
specific needs of particular scholars. In other words, the school 
is at present giving more individual attention to its pupils than ever 
before. All the teachers have afternoon consultation hours, which are 
devoted to giving assistance to their scholars, hearing omitted recita- 
tions, or to conferences with parents. There is, therefore, no reason 
whatever why any boy or girl of fair health and average ability should 
fall behind, or any excuse for the failure of parents, through ignorance 
of what is required, to codperate with the teachers. 

Finally, it is scarcely necessary to add that the outcome of such effort, 
if successful, is in the highest degree ethical. Make a boy sure of him- 
self, inspire him with confidence in his own ability, and he becomes not 
merely a self-reliant but an honest worker. Far better than preaching 
or abstract moral instruction is the potent infinence of a well-organized 
school regimen. This, then, is the supreme end for which the teachers 
are working: greater honesty in rendering excuses, in the preparation 
of lessons, in fact in meeting all obligations. 


A Brief Review. 

As my term of service with you will terminate at the close 
of the school year in June, it may not be considered inappro- 
priate to refer to some things that have transpired during the 
past ten years. , 

In the first place, a genuine educational reform has been in 
progress throughout the country. New England, always con- 
servative in such matters, has felt its influence, although to no 
such extent as has been the case in the West. This enlarged 
view of the true function of public schools has shown itself in 
larger appropriations, in a higher development of professional 
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training for teachers, the establishing of chairs of education in 
many universities and colleges, higher aims and broader pro- 
grams providing for physical, esthetic and industrial educa- 
tion, and a quickened interest on the part of people generally. 

Coincident with this revival, has been a movement for social 
reform no less significant and promising, and not far removed 
in its influence from what the schools are attempting to do. 
Free kindergartens, college settlements, provision for public 
health and hygiene, improved tenement houses, the exclusion 
of children from mills and shops, shorter hours for. working 
people, with public support of culture forces, as libraries, 
museums, music, lectures, etc.,—these things have all supple- 
mented and supported the school. Church and state have, to 
a good degree, worked together, for voices from many a pulpit 
have urged the gospel of a better life expressed in the activi- 
ties of education and social reform, while not overlooking the 
value of sound belief and high aspiration. 

Our local work has been a part of, and somewhat dependent 
upon, the educational policy of the commonwealth. This 
policy, while not aggressive, has yet been generous and pro- , 
gressive. New Normal Schools, well equipped, have been 
established, better laws controlling attendance and authorizing 
a broad curriculum have been passed. The policy of the state, as 
stated by the Secretary of the Board of Education in his recent 
report, is summarized as follows: First, the extension to the 
entire state of the policy of employing skilled superintendents 
of schools; second, the appointment of one or more state 
attendance officers to promote the execution of the policy 
attendance law; third, a more liberal and effective provision 
for the execution of the law providing for state examinations 
and certification of teachers; fourth, a certain equalization 
of school privileges. Certainly, these ends are worthy, and if 
successfully pursued will inure to the benefit of every town 
and city. 

Now a truthful summary of the results of work in Brook- 
line in recent years must take into account all the factors 
mentioned, the time, the surroundings, and the public spirit and 
intelligence of the town. In these days of the telephone and 
the electric car, we are in close touch with our neighbors, and 
are, toa good degree, dependent upon them. That we have 
superior teachers is partly because they have become such in 
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other towns. That our own citizens have placed confidence in 
the schools is often because many other people in various 
places, near and distant, have been capable of discovering their 
good qualities and have cheerfully made them known. 

Speaking more specifically, the educational history of the 
town for the past ten years has been unique in several ways. 
There has been no enslaving of the workers, nothing to re- 
strain individuality and inventiveness. School Committee, 
Superintendent and teachers have worked freely without dis- 
trusting one another. The former chairman of the board, who 
held the position so long and who has done so much for the 
schools, showed his confidence and expressed it over and over 
again to the teachers. Other members did the same. Noth- 
ing could have been more helpful. 

Radical and much-needed changes were made respecting the 
course of study, discipline, standards, and methods. Nature- 
Study, History, and Literature were introduced, the Kinder- 
garten was extended to all sections of the town, Manual 
Training and Domestic Arts were developed and made more 
educational. New buildings have been erected with modern 
appliances for comfort and sanitation, and the old ones have 
been enlarged andimproved. Largely through the efforts of 
the ladies of the Committee the standard of cleanliness was 
raised so that the school-houses are now always swept and 
garnished and ready for guests. And guests have come with- 
out number. Not only parents, but many strangers have 
flocked thither. At first so many visitors seemed objection- 
able, but in the main I doubt if they have proved to be so. 

While the schools were growing, carefully selected teachers 
were placed in the new classes or in vacant positions until the 
corps has become exceptionally strong. Teachers’ meetings of 
various kinds have been held in which the issues of teaching 
and school management have been treated. Nearly every 
school-house has been beautified more or less by works of art, 
generously donated by citizens. 

The Education Society, without interfering in the slightest 
degree, has given an elevated tone to educational discussion 
that has been felt far and wide. The various committees 
have brought to the active support of the schools many 
citizens who otherwise would have been unable to codperate. 
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But these, and many other things that might be mentioned 
belonging to the organization and conduct of the schools, such 
as enlarged facilities, improved methods and generous public 
spirit, do not comprise all the influences that make the schools 
what they are. | 

As a final word, I want to call attention to a most dis- 
tinctive characteristic -which is too central and intrinsic 
to be overlooked or neglected in years to come. It is not 
progress in means and methods alone, but progress in ideals, 
that has been the dominant aim. Given a right motive and a 
consciousness of the true purpose of education, there is always 
among right-minded people inspiration in working and striving. 
Unlike many other communities here and abroad, the avowed 
aim has not been the acquisition of knowledge, but the 
development of power and the building of character. To 
make life worth living by means of right nurture, rich ex- 
periences, broad interests and earnest study has been the 
uppermost desire. While knowledge has not been the end, it 
has been made a powerful means and it cannot safely be made 
more. For a doctor or a lawyer to know books is good, but to . 
know how to use books is a still higher accomplishment. Better 
than either is a healthy body anda sound mind so trained 
that it can adapt means to end under any circumstances what- 
ever. The difference between a knowledge standard and a 
moral or social standard is very great. It is expressed in the 
attitude of teachers toward their work, in the hopefulness and 
happiness of pupils and in the contentment and comfort of 
parents, as far as they understand what it sought. If the 
Bible is true, and if the canons of the great philosophers and 
teachers of the past are trustworthy, the purpose to moralize 
and socialize the child, consistently carried out, must make 
better men and women. ‘This higher ideal has been held con- 
sistently before the minds of all. Every report, every address 
to teachers, every suggestion and every requirement, has kept 
it in mind. If success has been only partial, it is no fault of 
the aim, but rather because of the incompleteness of its adop- 
tion and application. J earnestly hope that in the future there 
may be no turning aside, no failure to stand for the highest 
and the best. The town cannot be a model to other towns 
unless it seeks the highest, and the highest in education can 
only be measured by the lives of those who pass through the 
schools. 


* 
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It has been a pleasure to labor where the opportunity was 
great and where there was so much of appreciation. Princi- 
pals, supervisors and teachers have earned my lasting esteem 
by their faithful and untiring efforts. 


Grateful for the kind consideration received at your hands, 
I remain, 


Yours respectfully, 
SAMUEL T. Duron, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
February 12, 1900. 
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Report of the Director of Music. 

Music in the public schools may be considered from two points of 
view,—as a process for teaching sight singing oras a means of bringing 
a beautiful form of art within the reach of the masses. These two 
views are not wholly opposed to each other; indeed, those who labor to 
teach sight singing would doubtless ciaim that they are also bringing 
music to the masses, but the validity of their claim would depend wholly 
upon the answer to this question, Does sight singing lead to music or 
does it not? If, as we fear, many a lesson begins and ends with the 
mere technicalities or dry bones of music, then the question must be 
answered in the negative, and the claim is invalid; but if the sight 
singing processes are soarranged that they lead speedily to music, then 
the claim is valid and the two points of view become united. 

To accomplish this somewhat difficult task has been the aim of the 
music teaching in the Brookline schools. We have also endeavored to 
measure our work by the following standard,— Wouldthe music of the 
schools be termed music by the musical profession at large? To make 
genuine music with a picked few would be an easy task, but the public 
schools are for the many, not the few, and to make music,— nay, more,— 
to teach sight singing at the same time so that practically all the pupils 
will leave the grammar schools with a consciousness of some degree of 
power musically, will not be termed an easy task by anyone. Neverthe- 
less, a sufficient degree of success has been gained to encourage us to 
further efforts, and all the children are singing. 

Among the interesting problems which must be Solved is that of the 
chauging voices of the boys. ‘These are encountered in the eighth and 
ninth grades. When once the girls are taught to sing the task is done 
for a lifetime, but, with the boys, when they get their new voices they 
must again be taught to believe in their own vocal powers. Twelve 
years ago it was often necessary to excuse them from the music lesson 
altogether, with the greatdanger of losing them from music for the 
remainder of their lives. Today their voices are so managed that they 
continue singing on one part or another during the entire school period. 
In the upper grades of all the grammar. schools in town four parts are 
now being successfully sustained, and the basses are gaining confidence 
at every lesson. The improvement in the singing at the High School, 
which was mentioned in the last report, is continued this year, and there 
is much interest manifested in the study of a cantata, a performance of 
which the school hopes to give before the end of the season. The 
orchestra is also doing well, and will be able, it is hoped, to creditably 
perform the accompaniment of the cantata now under study in school, 
besides doing the solo work at the usual public occasions of the High 
School, as it has been in the habit of doing in years past. It should 
always be well understood that whatever of successful work is accom- 
plished in this department is emphaticaliy the result of the hearty, 
generous and intelligent codperation of the assistant music teacher and 
regular music teachers based upon the opportunity for work which has 
been furnished by the Superintendent and School Committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Boston, Feb. 3, 1900. SAMUEL W. COLE, Teacher of Music. 
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Report of the Director of Drawing and Art. 


Four hundred years ago Albert Diirer said, ‘‘ Would to God it were 
possible for me to see the work and art of the mighty masters to come, 
who are yet unborn, for I know that I might be improved.” We have 
sometimes imagined the surprise which Diirer and other masters would 
feel could they see the opportunities for training in the arts which the 
child now has in his regular course of school instruction. The liberal 
democratic standards of the age wisely recognize the importance of such 
training for the well-rounded development of the child in his preparation 
for manhood and womanhood. On the other side, scientific study and 
intelligent investigation by thoughtful men and women make possible 
the establishment of those definite, fundamental principles which under- 
lie all art expression and which may furnish the basis of such training in 
our public schools. 

It is along these latter lines that the valuable discoveries are being 
made, and although the future may not produce those great masters 
which Diirer longed to see, it most certainly may develop a more intelli- 
gent art public than exists at present. 

(Perhaps the most interesting event of the past year to those specially 
interested in these matters was the State exhibition of drawing in Sep- 
tember last in Boston, which brought together the best results from 
more than sixty cities. Five years ago such an exhibition would have 
been impossible, and the results would have been of a wholly different 
character. This exhibition, crude and faulty though it was in many 
directions, disclosed one fact which counts for much: it showed /ife and 
great possibilities for vigorous growth under the wise guidance of 
trained specialists. The work whichrepresented Brookline was emphat- 
ically indicative of this vitality. What now confronts us aliis the ques- 
tion as to the best means of guiding this activity along the most impor- 
tant lines, so that each child may have at least a point of connection 
between his attainments and the larger world which he enters at the 
close of his school life. Our aim is not to produce artists — these are 
and always must be the exception — but to produce draughtsmen and 
craftsmen and to arouse an intelligent pleasure in things beautiful, by 
the simple measures of good taste. This we may rightly expect. The 
doing of handwork which requires skill, the making of the home beauti- 
ful, and the furtherance of civic and national life in terms of harmony 
and good taste are the direct results of such training, and this training 
is the due of every child. ; 

Towards this end our efforts are continuous and each year a step is 
gained. A liberal equipment of pictures and casts, fine examples of the 
arts and crafts, and the making of every school-room an example of good 
taste are very definite means to this end. Most of the schools in Brook- 
line are fairly well equipped. The new Pierce School building, nearly 
completed, will offer unusual opportunity for a high standard in this 
direction. 

As to the details of our work during the past two years, we would 
specially mention the increasing codperation of the various departments 
with each other; in science, literature, history, geograpby and kindred 
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subjects drawing constantly lends its valued service and fixes the mental 
image by photograph, lantern-slide or pictureincolor. ‘ The thing thou 
seest is easier of belief than that thou hearest,” is as true now as it was 
four hundred years ago. 

Drawing with color, pencil clay, is no longer an amusement for idle 
hours; it is a science whose flowering is in forms of utility and beauty, 
and whose home is in the counting-house, the public park and the school 
quite as truly as in the museum or picture-gallery. 

We have this year hung upon the walls of a small room in the High 
School a permanent exhibition of children’s work, in order that teachers, 
pupils and our many visitors can see our present standard of achieve- 
ment. Such results would be impossible to obtain were there not a fine 
corps of intelligent teachers who most ably carry out the details of our 
scheme. To them we would express hearty words of appreciation, as 
also to our co-worker, Miss Chamberlain; and to the members of the 
School Committee our thanks for your continued confidence and support. 

Submitted this first day of February, 1900. 


Respectfully, 
IRENE WEIR. 


Report of the Evening Schools. 


The Evening Schools opened on the evening of October 16th, 1899. 
The school for boys has been instructed by Mr. J. H. Hefflon, Mr. 
Thomas M. Green, and, in mechanical drawing, by Mr. Minot A. Brigham. 
The total enrollment of pupils was 66 and the average attendance 30. 

The school for girls has been in charge of Mrs. Clara G. Bacon, with 
Miss Mary F. Clark as assistant. Miss Maude Young conducted the class 
in stenography and typewriting. The whole number of pupils enrolled 
was 88. Of this number some have been able to attend only two nights 
each week, so that while the average attendance has been actually 27, the 
number of students who have attended each week has been considerably 
greater than that. The number of young ladies who have taken type- 
writing and stenography is 15. The number pursuing typewriting 
only, 10. 

It should be said, concerning the school for boys, that while the attend- 
ance has not been large, the school, in respect to conduct and earnest 
work, has been all that could be desired. Theschool for girls has grown 
in interest, and is seen to supply a real need in the community. 


Report of the Director of Swimming. 


It becomes once more my pleasurable duty to report the progress 
made in swimming since I assumed its charge in 1897. 

Instruction is given in classes, and pupils are entitled to a course of 
twelve lessons, on the completion of which each is expected to have 
acquired at least the rudiments of the art. 

It has been my good fortune each year to interest the best swimmers 
in the High School, and to organize classes for the purpose of instruc- 
tion in the emergencies of swimming. 
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So far twenty-eight boys and one girl have qualified and obtained cer- 
tificates, and in a competition held last June one of the class obtained a 
special certificate issued by the Massachusetts Humane Society. 

This year I have a class of twenty-two boys whom I meet every week. 
Unfortunately the girls do not display the same enthusiasm about ad- 
vanced swimming, and for the present I am unable to organize a class. 
I think, however, another season will develop some good swimmers 
among the girls. 

The qualifications for a certificate are as follows : — 

Boys: Ability to swim one mile, using chest, side and back stroke; 
also, diving, treading water, picking up objects from the bottom, and 
swimming under water, as well as.a practical knowledge of life-saving 
and the proper method of resuscitating the apparently drowned. In 
addition each pupil will be expected to swim two lengths of the bath in 
a suit of clothes and then undress in the water at the deep end; swim 
the length carrying another swimmer; also two lengths (fast stroke) ; 
required time, 45 seconds. It is not expected that all the tests shall be 
attempted at one time. 

Girls: Ability toswim 83 lengths of the bath (1) miles) using chest, side 
and back stroke, the distance tobe covered in aspecified time. Also, diving, 
treading water, picking up objects from the bottom and swimming under 
water, aS well as a practical knowledge of life-saving and the proper 
method of resuscitating the apparently drowned. 

A written examination on methods of rescue, resuscitation of the ap- 
parently drowned, etc., complete the course. 

I find that children learn to swim most readily between the ages of ten 
and fifteen years, and that after entrance to the High School the disposi- 
tion to learn is lessened. 

It has been my wish to have every boy and girl in the High School 
who care to avail themselves of the privilege taught to swim before 
we issued tickets in the grammar grades. The pupils have responded 
readily, with the happy result that while three years ago there were over 
180 non-swimmers, now there are but 64, sixty of whom are girls. 

Tickets have also been issued to the children in the four upper grades 
inthe grammar schools. The following data I obtained several weeks 
ago, and it is based upon the returns from the classes entitled toinstruc- 
tion :— 

HiauH ScHoou. — Membership; Boys, 159; girls, 174; total, 333. Swim- 
mers: Boys, 155; girls, 144; total, 269; per cent, 81. 

PIERCE SCHOOL.— Membership : (Four upper grades.) Boys, 107; girls, 
90; total, 197. Swimmers: Boys, 60; girls, 35; total,95; per cent, 48. 

LINCOLN SCHOOL.— Membership : (Four upper grades.) Boys, 144; girls, 
137; total, 281. Swimmers: Boys, 52; girls, 20; total, 72; per cent, 26. 

LAWRENCE SCHOOL. — Membership: (Four upper grades.) Boys, 96; 
girls, 93; total, 189. Swimmers: Boys, 60; girls, 39; total, 99; per 
cent, 52. 

DEVOTION SCHOOL.— Membership; (Four upper grades.) Boys, 69; 
girls, 53; total, 122. Swimmers: Boys, 38; girls, 18; total, 56; per 
cent, 46. 

HEATH SCHOOL.— Membership: (Four upper grades.) Boys, 39; girls, 
30; total, 69. Swimmers: Boys, 24; girls, 0; total, 24; per cent, 35. 

Total per cent of swimmers, 52. 
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Swimmings clubs have been formed for the purpose of fostering a love 
for aquatic sports, and to develop skillin swimming. Each club meets 
once a month, when by competitive tests new members are admitted, so 
by the spirit of emulation the desire to excel is constantly growing and 
eventually it will be the exception to find a child (unless physically in- 
capacitated) who is unable to swim. 

Now that swimming instruction has passed the experimental stage 
and has become a part of the regular school curriculum, it would be 
judicious to issue a second-class certificate to those who fail to meet the 
qualifications entitling them to one of the first class. 

I have offered a special! prize to be competed for by the girls from the 
High School on the occasion of our annual exhibition, and a member of 
the School Committee has kindly consented to offer a similar prize to any 
boy in the High School who can demonstrate the greatest proficiency in 
Swimming and life saving. 

The successful candidates for certificates last year were as follows: 
Walter J. Cusick, Frank P. Phillips, Henry LeMoyne, Fred. Aechtler, J. 
Winthrop Foster, Arthur Christensen, May R. Johnson. 

Radford J. McCormick won the Massachusetts Humane Society’s 
certificate by a competitive test. 

Number of pupils to whom tickets have been issued from Feb. 18, 1897, 
to Feb. 1, 1900: Boys, 484; girls, 318; teachers, 39; total, 841. 

Number of lessons given: Boys, 3,091; girls, 2,672; teachers, 111; , 
total, 5,874. Average attendance, 28. 

LIONEL A. B. STREET, M. D., 
Director of Swimming. 
BROOKLINE, Feb. 1, 1900. 


REPORT OF TRUANT OFFICER. 


Cases of absence investigated iii. 0) voici) ore cenp mi) ates opaenanenea neon 1043 
Number 10O0nd tO De LEUADtS acess abo eh eile le eRe tenet one 64 
WSICHSEG TEOU CLUB DG BCIUOOL siete iets ale coal roe ae neta tiie ak esun tote Wire aan 4 


Sent to Truant School 
For truancy ... 4 
Habitual absentee . Shea ere Ai se A) ca Oey en fie a ee ce ee 1 
Habitual school offender .ib isos A. Cav eb ce a ee a 1 
Number now at the Truant School Ue Pee ip sere Sy tt 5 
Placed on probation during the year : 


SL PELAUICY) ol bli ed a aol h@ erates PERE eR Ripe! AL oy oy a ee fi 1 
Habitual absentee shia s heel fap ries a eh ated 1 
Cases of contagious disease investigated since ‘October. lst . athe 107 
Costiof- supportiof truants ts Arye. ie ea se . $346 14 


Respectfully submitted, 


Frep. H. Rosinson, Truant Officer. 


* This sum includes the salary of an assistant since October Ist. 
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SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


TEACHERS. 


HIGH. 


Daniel S. Sanford’. . 


John C. Packard 


George B. Wilson. . 
Anna M. Johnson... 


Mary PP. Frye °... 


A. May Frost. . : 


Lulu G. Adams. . 
Maude A. Hartwell 


Mary Le Rlatieued ons 
Alice P. Norton. ... 


Bertha C. Marshall 
Abbie L. Paige 
Mabel T. Wellman 
Maro S. Brooks 
Perley O. Place . . 


Maty E. Trueblood ..... 


WILLIAM H. LINCOLN. 


Ruth E. Lander. . 
Jennie E. Wescott 
Mary A.Connor. . 


Adela F. Rockwood. ... . 
Lillian H. McConville . 


Theresa O’Rourke. . 


Grace A. Robarts ... 


Frances K. Lamprey 
Dorcas C. Higgins 
Josephine Courtright 
Mary A. White . . 
Anna M. Williams 
Mary E. Greene. . 
Rose E. Ryan... 
Helen C. Danforth 


LAWRENCE. 


Elizabeth W. Bean 
Sarah E. Bruce. . 


Lillian E. Rogers .. . 
Martha W. Bangs. . . 


fora W. Reed... .. .-. 
Mabel L. Fall. ... 
Kate W.Nelson... 


HEATH. 


Mary J. Collingwood 
Matilda B. Doland 
Lilian A. Smith .. 
Maizie Blaikie 
Margaret C. O’Hearn 


Fannie W. Kingsbury . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Me 

GRADE. SERVICE. |SAUARIES. 
Sept., 1891 $3,500 

Sept., 1890 | 2,500 

Sept., 1894 1,600 

Dec., 1884 1,200 

Sept., 1871 1,200 

| Dec., 1890 1,000 

Sept., 1895 900 

Sept., 1893 900 

Sept., 1899 900 

Sept., 1896 900 

Feb., 1898 900 

Sept., 1897 700 

Feb., 1896 800 

Mar., 1900 1,600 

Jan., 1898 1,500 

Mar., 1900 700 

Principal. May, 1887 | 1,500 
IX. May, 1896 | 800 
TX. Sept., 1897 700 
WLI. Oct., 1887 725 
VII. Sept., 1898 700 
VEL: Jan., 1900 650 
Vil. Sept., 1895 | 700 
VI. Sept., 1886 725 
Vein Sept., 1893 | 700 
Vile Sept., 1899 625 
Ve Sept., 1895 700 
Vie Sept., 1895 700 
Vv. Sept., 1897 675 
IV. May, 1891 700 
LV: Sept., 1899 | 500 
TX Sept., 1879 1,500 
VIII. Sept., 1891 | 700 
Welk Sept., 1896 | 700 
Vic Sept., 1899 650 
Mix Nov., 1897 | 700 
iG Sept., 1897 700 
Assistant. Sept., 1897 | 600 
VIII Ss. Sept., 1874 | 850 
Veo Le Sept., 1890 | 750 
IVS V: Sept., 1897. 700 
pa eset & 8 Dec., 1899 625 
i Sept., 1891 | 700 
Kindergarten. Sept., 600 


1892 | 
| 
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Schools and Teachers.— Continued. 


TEACHERS. | 


Epw. DEVOTION GRAMMAR. 
L. Mason Beeman. ..... 
Elizabeth M. Stebbins. ... 
Fannie A.Manson...... 
Cora O. Goldthwait . . 
Emma L, Zeigler 
Florence Barnard 


Epw. DEVOTION PRIMARY. 
ADDU: Proutyie ye) eee 
Mary E. Raymond ..... 
Adella M. Boutwell . . 
Florence A. Oliver 
ELS Y CAMs iy els 
Cornelia Gould 


J. ELIOT CaBor. 
Jean W. Piddington. .... 
Grace A. Bosworth . . 
Mary E. Kingsbury 
Mary E. McNutt 
Edith Tenney 


OLS CLE re teal 6 


LONGWOOD. 
ASNCSVANGTEWS: so su ei a's 
SOLAN Piling sot, Gio 
Katherine E.Wentworth. .. | 


AnnieG,. Molloy. .. 
Elsie V. Robbins 
ATMA IM AVION oie in siscet, 
Adeline T. Joyce 

Grace Driscoll 


ee 0 eee 


ROBERT C. WINTHROP. | 


THOMAS PARSONS. 
Jessie E. H. Thompson... . 
Susan C. Haywood 
Lida J. Wilde 
Hattie L. Carr 


Oh, SOMA ei inte 


BOYLSTON. 
Emma L. Wiswall 
FEWER NV. COOK cul eakore al. ne las 
Ra LW is ee deltas otee 
Harriet B. Stodder 
Susie H. Nason 


SEWALL. 
Hattie F. Paul 
Florence C. Bliss .. 
Mabel C. Friend ; 
Grace A. Pendleton . . 
Alice H. Shaw 
Helen Gammons 


eT PL hh a a Se Ee eee 


Ver tet Pr AR be 


Geaee: SERVICE. 
Principal. Sept., 1899 
VIII. Sept., 1897 
1 eH Oe April, 1893 
VI. Sept., 1899 
vV. Sept., 1895 
Assistant. 

IV. Sept., 1899 
III. April, 1894 
i, Feb., 1900 
1, Sept., 1897 
Kindergarten. Jan., 1896 
Kindergarten. Sept., 1898 
III. Jan., 1899 
II. | Sept., 1899 
it. Sept., 1881 
Kindergarten. | Sept., 1892 
Kindergarten. Jan., 1896 
Tia. Feb., 1898 
I; Sept., 1899 
Kindergarten. Sept., 1892 
III. May, 1888 
0. Sept., 1895 
qT; Oct., 1882 
Kindergarten. Sept., 1890 
Kindergarten. | Sept., 1895 
aN’ Sept., 1895 
Ill. Sept., 1885 
LT; Sept., 1894 
I. Mar., 1882 
Ill. Sept., 1875 
II. br 1883 
ie Sept., 1867 
Kindergarten. Sept., 1888 
Kindergarten. Feb., 1897 
TVi Sept., 1893 
180) Sept., 1897 
Fue Sept., 1892 
iw Sept., 1897 
Kindergarten. Sept., 1890 
Kindergarten. Sept., 1898 


PRESENT 


SALARIES. 


$1,300 
700 
700 
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Schools and Teachers.— Continued. 


BEGAN PRESENT 
TEACHERS. Mela GRADE. pgm SALARIES. 
; 
JOHN D. RUNKLE. | | 
Mary H. Lewis . . | Veena | Sept., 1897 $700 
Louise E. Rand . iit IV. Nov., 1896 675 
Katharine A. Welles AS EES aD BF IL. Sept., 1898 625 
Bucy H. Maxwellenirs 0. '.). Kindergarten. | Jan., 1896 | 500 
i 
NEWTON. | | | 
Diary) BE vei sents ts) 3) a4 2 Tee Lies | Sept., 1870 / 500 
PIERCE GRAMMAR. 
Mary McSkimmon .....| IX. Feb., 1893 1,650 
ALICE RUIN IBOIE SS) oa ee S| VILl. Sept., 1899 700 
PRCT T a RCA ih atte” 5's, fee Je Vii Dec., 1891 700 
moda Chevalier... «is '. Miz Noy., 1897 700 
DIME VUOMCRIOY 68 Coan ues iL Viey Ve Sept., 1898 675 
Louise E. Wellman .... .| Assistant. Sept., 1899 | 650 
PIERCE PRIMARY. | 
Emma A. George...... Nu April, 1877 | 725 
Ethel A: Tillinghast. .... LV: Sept., 1897 | 650 
Margaret E. Malone. .... Ill. Sept., 1872 | 725 
Abby F. Bosworth ..... Il. Sept., 1883 | 725 
CPPaCA Ls HAVES. eve whee LEOUIT: Sept., 1899 650 
Nelly W. French pie ae aie Ne Oct., 1889 725 
etizabeth Share wakes tej. Polk Sept., 1899 700 
YRS VW OIrilles, 4c 3) ant Kindergarten. Mar. 1892 | 600 
Margaret E. Chapin. .... Kindergarten. Sept., 1896 400 
UNION KINDERGARTEN. 
SEPOCOTAL LE OGMCL ee rire fel as Kindergarten. | Nov., 1893 600 
New HicuH ScHoou 
KINDERGARTEN. 
Annie B. Winchester ... .{| Kindergarten. Feb., 1891 600 


Louise E. Finney ..... .]| Kindergarten. | Sept., 1896 450 
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Officers and Special Teachers. 


Present 
Began Service. Salaries. 
Superintendent of Schools | Samuel T. Dutton Sept., 1890 $4,000 
Instructor in music . | Samuel W. Cole Sept., 1884 1,000 
Ass’t instructor in music ./} Ella F. Story Sept., 1891 600 
Instructor in French . . .| Florence H. Long Dec., 1892 600 
Instructor manual training | Edw. P. Hutchinson | Sept., 1895 1,500 
(| Joseph E.Owens. . | Sept., 1891 1,000 
Were rn apeay te 0 S. Anna Woodbury . | Sept., 1895 750 
Minot A. Bridgham . | Sept., 1898 850 
Elizabeth Marvin Nov., 1899 50 
; ; Irene Weir Sept., 1893 1,200 
Instructors in drawing... { Annie B. Chamberlain Sept., 1890 750 
pee pies ” { Lucy Flannagan . . | Sept., 1896 |3.50 per day 
Harriot Newhall . . | Sept., 1898 |3.00 * 
Mary E. Ditson Sept., 1894 700 
Inst’rsindomestic scence] Mets eT OD GE is. ints Sept., 1896 700 
Bertha F. Hir shberg Dec., 1899 150 
[ Catharine F. Johnson Sept., 1888 ae 
: : Henrietta A. Nevers | Sept., 1873 62 
Instructors in sewing. . , Amy Edmond Sept., 1898 500 
|| Alice M. Skillings Sept., 1899 300 
Ale : ile Louis Schmidt Oct., 1899 550 
Pee Pay Etats training { Sarah H. Jacobus. . | Sept., 1897 660 
Instructor in swimming Lionel A. B. Street . | Mar., 1897 500 
Collector of penny savings | Katherine M. Hall Sept., 1899 200 
Clerk in Supt.’s office. . .| Mary Adams. . . . | Sept., 1896 |$10 per week 
Clerk of School Committee} Fred. H. Robinson .| an., 1891 1,400 
Truant Officer . . . .. .| James G. Thompson | Oct., 1899 600 © 
Janitors. 
High Schoghyi..:s) |. Henry M. Cook, Goodwin place .. . . |$2,600 
Pierce Grammar and 
PIT AIIAL Wi tel ooh oat Edward Moran, High street . . 910 
Lincoln Owen Carey, 253 Boylston street... . 900 
TAWFENCOY Sh ee siete Thomas Hartigan, 66 Chestnut Hill av. . 900 
LG AGL Ae iets elie be ort Lawrence Moran, Houlihan avenue. . . 650 
Devotion ong erase John McGinnis, Freeman street 1,200 
Winthrop and Parsons | John Nyhen, Brook street. . 750 
Sewall and Boylston . | Richard Kelleher, 20 Sew all place 850 
Cabot and Longwood . | Michael Fahey, Flora street ...... 750 
Newton Street . William B. Webber, Newton street. .. 100 
Runkle .. Patrick A. Mahoney, 84 Chestnut Hill av. 450 
Office of School Com- 
AICLOD hihi fale 4 cits 144 


Alfred S. McKenna, 79 Franklin street 
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